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PREFACE 


Tuts third volume carries the history of India on from 
the death of Nasiru-d din, in 1260 a.p., to the inroad of 
Timur the Tatar, in 1398 a.v. It comprises some matter 
relating to periods not included within these dates; but 
on the other hand, it is deficient in the history of the 
reigns intervening between the death of Firoz Shah 
and the irruption of Timir. This portion remains to 
be supplied, in the succeeding volume, from works of 
a somewhat later date. The period here traversed is 
not a very long one, but it is illustrated by works of 
more than usual interest and importance. 

Of the first five works included in the present 
volume, three were noticed in the old volume pub- 
lished by Sir H. Elliot himself. The other two, the 
Tartkh-+ Wassaf, and the Tértkh-i ’Aldt of Amir 
Khusré, are now first made accessible to English 
readers. Part of the History of Wassaf has appeared 
in a German translation, from the pen of Hammer- 
Purgstall, but the portions relating to India are now 
published for the first time. The TZérikh-t ’Aldi is 
more of a poem than a history, but it bears the cele- 
brated name of Amir Khusri, and it enters into de- 
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tails which the student of history cannot pass over, 
however diligently and cautiously he may weigh and 
sift them. 

Far different from these are the two Térikhs bear- 
ing the title Firoz-Shaht. Sir H. Elliot was strongly 
impressed with the value of these histories, and his 
design was to publish a full translation of both. For 
the translation of the work of Ziau-d din Barni, he 
had enlisted the services of an eminent member of 
the Bengal Civil Service; for that of Shams-i Siraj’s 
history, he trusted to a munshi. Advancement in the 
service, and the increasing cares of office, arrested the 
translation of Barni’s work, and the munsht’s partial 
translation of that of Shams-i Siraj proved to be en- 
tirely useless. Thus there was a complete deficiency 
of these two important works. Determined to prevent 
the publication from coming to a standstill, the Editor 
took in hand the translation of Shams-i Siraj’s work, 
and caused renewed inquiries to be made in India for 
that of Barni. He completed the former, and still no 
promise was received of the latter; so he again set to 
work, and he had all but completed the translation 
of Barni, when Sir H. Elliot’s friend, loyal to his 
promise, transmitted from India the translations of 
two reigns, made by friends in whom he had confi- 
dence. Unfortunately they arrived too late. The 
annals of these particular reigns had already been com- 
_ pleted; so, without any undue partiality for his own 
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work, the Editor declined using them; for a trans- 
lation by one hand seemed preferable to one made up 
of the work of three different persons. 

Barni’s work approaches more nearly to the Euro- 
pean idea of a history than any one which has yet 
come under notice. Narrow-minded and bigoted, like 
Muhammadans in general, he yet has a care for matters 
besides the interests of his religion and the warlike 
exploits of the sovereign representatives of his faith. 
He freely criticizes the actions and characters of the 
kings and great men of the time, dealing out his 
praises and censures in no uncertain terms. His style 
has been oriticized as being occasionally tarnished by 
Hindi idioms, and this is no doubt true, not only of 
him, but of other historians who wrote in Persian, but 
whose native language was Hindi. (Persian was 
familiar to them, still it was a foreign language, and 
their writings could hardly fail of receiving a tinge 
from the more ready and familiar expressions of their 
mother-tongue. To Europeans this blemish is of no 
importance, few can detect it in the original, and it 
entirely disappears in translation. As a vigorous plain- 
spoken writer, he may unhesitatingly be indicated as 
the one most acceptable to a general reader, one whose 
pages may be read without that feeling of weariness and 
oppression which the writings of his fellows too com- 
monly produce. The Editor’s translation adheres strictly 
to the text, without being literal; for, as the author has 
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no pretensions to beauty of style or felicity of diction, a 
clear representation of his meaning is of more import- 
ance than an exact reproduction of his words. So the 
object aimed at has been to make the translation an 
accurate but a free and readable version of the origi- 
nal text.’ 

Shams-i Siraj, the author of the other Térikh-1 Firoz 
Shahi, 18 @ writer of a very different character. A 
painstaking and laborious chronicler, he enters into 
details of little moment to the general reader, but of 
importance to the historian and archeologist. Valuable 
as a recorder of facts and details, he is not an author 
who will be read for the interest of his narrative, or 
the excellence of his style. 

The short but interesting work of the Sultan Firoz 
Shah, almost as rare in India as in Europe, is now 
first brought to notice. The Editor has made the 
translation from a unique copy belonging to Mr. E. 
Thomas. | 

Timur’s irruption into India is fully represented by 
the extracts from his own memoirs, and from the work 
of his panegyrist, Sharafu-d din Yazdi; but there is 
more matter in store upon this period from other 
writers. 


1 Lest this statement should excite a feeling of misgiving as to the licence taken 
with the Text, the Editor refers to Nos. 1Y., 1869, and I., 1870, of the Journal of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, in which a literal translation of the history of ’Al&u-d 
din’s reign has been published since the present translation has been in print. 
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In the Appendix there is a careful and exhaustive 
analysis by Sir H. Elliot of several of the poetical works 
of Amir Khusrf, from which he has culled all the 
passages which, in his judgment, have an historical 
bearing. He has performed the same office for a far 
inferior poet, Badr Chach. The two succeeding articles 
are the work of the Editor. The first is taken from 
an article in the Nottces e¢ Extraits des MSS.; the 
other from the Travels of Ibn Batita. The former is 
but little known, and in India is almost inaccessible. 
Both these works were published in French. They 
afford many curious and interesting illustrations of the 
period covered by this volume; so to bring them to 
the knowledge of the many Indian readers who are 
conversant with our own tongue, copious extracts, trans- 
lated into English, have been here introduced. 

The following is a statement of the various articles 
in this volume, with the names of their respective 
authors, and to this the reader is referred if he desires 
to ascertain the authority for any article or passage. 
It will be seen that somewhat more than two-thirds 
of the contents have been supplied by the Editor, and 
this has made it undesirable to keep up throughout 
the use of the brackets [ | to mark the Editor’s addi- 
tions. Where this table shows a translation to have 
been made by the Editor, the whole of it, notes and all, 
are to be considered his, and no brackets are used. 
Sir H. M. Elliot had made preparation, more or less, 
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for all the bibliographical notices: in these, and in 
those translations which the table shows to have been 
made by Sir H. Elliot, or by his coadjutors, the 
brackets indicate the Editor’s additions. 


X.—Jémi’u-t Tawarfkh—A munshf revised by Editor. 
-XI.—Térfkh-i Wassif—Part by Sir H. M. Elliot and part by 
a munsht, revised by him, 
XII.—Tarikh-i Binékiti—A few lines by Editor. 
XIII.—Tarikh-i Guzida—Revised by Editor. 
XIV.—Tarfkh-i ’Alaf.—Sir H. M. Elliot. 
XV.—Tarfkh-i Ffroz Sh&éhi, of Z{éu-d din Barn{—Editor. 
XVI.—Tarfkh-i Firoz Shah{, of Shams-i Siréj—Editor. 
X VIL—Futuhat-i Firez Shéhi.—Editor. 
XVIII.—Malfaizét-i Timtri—Page 394 to 421 by Mr. C. E. Chapman, 
B.C.S. ; page 422 to 477 by Editor. 
AXIX.—Zafar-nama— Editor. 


APPENDIX. 
A.—Poems of Amir Khusria—Sir H. M. Elliot. 
B.—Poems of Badr Chach—Sir H. M. Elliot. 
C.—Masaliku-] Absér—Editor. 
D.—Travels of Ibn Batita.—Editor. 
E.—Notes on the Tar{fkh-i Firoz Shah{—Editor. 


The Editor much regrets the length of time which 
the printing of this Volume has occupied. The delay 
has, in some degree, arisen from causes over which he 
had no control, but principally from his having had to 
supply so large a portion of the matter from his own 
pen. When the extent of this is taken into considera- 
tion, the time engaged may not appear excessive. 
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ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA. 


Page 121, five lines from bottom, omit ‘‘(Pilibhit).”” 
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146, omit the note: ‘‘ Jh&in must be Ujjain.’ 

158, Gold Stars. See note of Sir Walter Elliot in Thomas’s Coins of the 
Path4n Sultfns, new edition, page 169. 

303, para. 8, line 11, omit the word “ silver.” 

311, line 16, to the word “‘Tor&bf&nd,”’ add a note, ‘ Possibly this is a pun on 
the words Zerd banda, ‘thy slave.’” 

400, line 4, for “1408,” read “ 1398.” 

421, to the word “‘ Rudanah,” add a note, ‘ See note in page 488.” 

427, to the word “ Sarsiti,” add “ Sirsah.” 

430, to note 1, add, “ This is Firos Sh&h’s bridge.” 

468, line 7, to ‘““yins (specie), add a note, ‘ See note in Appendix, p. 626.’’ 
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JAMYIU-T TAWARI KH 
Or 


RASHYIDU-D DIN. 


THe JAmrvu-t-TAWARIKH RasHipi was completed in a.x. 710 
—a.D. 1310. The author Fazlu-llah Rashid, or Rashidu-d din ibn 
"Im4du-d daula Abi-l Khair ibn Muwéfiku-d daula,! was born in 
A.H. 645—a.p. 1247, in the city of Hamadan.? His practice of the 
medical art brought him into notice at the court of the Mongol 
Sult4ns of Persia. He passed part of his life in the service of 
Ab&ké Khan, the Tartar king of Persia, and one of the descendants 
of Hil&ki Khan. At a subsequent period, Gh4z4n Khan, who 
was a friend to literature and the sciences, and who appreciated 
the merits of Rashidu-d din at their proper value, appointed him 
to the post of Wazir in a.a. 697—a.p. 1297, in conjunction 
with Sa’du-d din. Rashidu-d din was maintained in his office by 
Uljéitu, surnamed Khuda-banda, the brother and successor of 
Ghazén Khan, and was treated by him with great consideration 
and rewarded with the utmost liberality. The author himself 


1 [D’Ohsson says that he was also called Rashidu-d daulat and Rashidu-l hakk 
wau-d din. Hist. des Mongols xxxiii.] 

3 (The biographical portion of this article is, for the most part, taken from Mr. 
Morley’s Notice of the Author, in Vol. VI. of the Journal of the RB. As. Soc.] 
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admits that no sovereign ever lavished upon a subject such 
- enormous sums as he had received from Uljaiti Khan. 

Rashidu-d din and his successive colleagues did not manage to 
conduct the administration with unanimity; but this seems to 
have arisen less from any infirmity of our author’s temper than 
from the envy and malice which actuated his enemies. In his 
first rupture with Sa’du-d din he was compelled, in self-defence, 
to denounce him, and to cause him to be put to death. ’Ali 
Shah Jabalan, a person of low origin, who had managed by his 
talents and intrigues to raise himself into consideration, was 
appointed Sa’du-d din’s successor at Rashidu-d din’s request, 
but with him he had shortly so serious a misunderstanding, that 
the Sultén was compelled to divide their jurisdiction, assigning 
the care of the Western provinces to “Ali Shah, and the Eastern 
to Rashidu-d din. 

Notwithstanding this arrangement, the two Wazirs continued 
at enmity, and shortly after the death of Uljaita, who was suc- 
ceeded by his son Abu Sa’id, "Ali Shah so far succeeded in pre- 
judicing the Sultan against the old minister! that he was, after 
many years’ faithful service, removed from the Wazarat in 4.H. 
717—a.p. 1317. <A short time afterwards he was recalled, in 
order to remedy the mal-administration which was occasioned by 
- his absence, but it was not long before he again lost favour at 
court, and was accused of causing the death of his patron Uljaita 
Khan. It was charged against him that he had recommended a 
purgative medicine to be administered to the deceased chief, in 
opposition to the advice of another physician, and that under its 
effects the king had expired. Rash{du-d din was condemned to 
death, and his family were, after the usual Asiatic fashion, in- 
volved in his destruction. His son Ibrahim, the chief butler, 
who was only sixteen years old, and by whose hands the potion 
was said to have been given to the chief, was put to death before 
the eyes of his parent, who was immediately afterwards cloven in 


1 Mod. Univ. Hist., iv. 401. 
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twain by the executioner. Rashfdu-d din was 73 years! old 
when he died, and his death occurred in a.u. 718—a.p. 1818. 
His head was borne through the streets of Tabriz, and pro- 
claimed by the public crier as the head of a Jew, his children 
and relatives had their property confiscated, and the Rab'a Rash- 
fdi, a suburb which he had built at an enormous expense, was 
given up to pillage, His eldest son, Ghiydsu-d din, was sub- 
sequently raised to the same dignities as his father, and met 
with an equally tragical death. 

‘‘ The body of the murdered Wazir was buried near the mosque 
which he had constructed in Tabriz, but it was not destined to 
repose qnietly in its last asylum. Nearly a century after his 
death, the government of Tabriz, together with that of the whole 
province of AzarbAijan, was given by Timdir Lang to. his son 
Miran Shé&h. The young prince, naturally of a mild disposition, 
had become partially deranged, in consequence of an injury of 
the head occasioned by a fall from his horse, and one day, during 
a temporary access of madness, he caused the benes.of Rashidu-d 
din to be exhumed, and they were finally deposited in the ceme- 
tery of the Jews,—a renewal of the insult offered by his enemies 
during his life and at the time of his death, in order to render 
his’name odious amongst Musulmans.”’ ? 

‘Almost all those who had conspired to ruin Rashidu-d din 
perished in the course of the following year. *Ali- Shah, the one 
most deserving of punishment, alone survived to enjoy the fruits 
of his crime. He continued by his address to maintain his high 
honours and the favour of his master for the space of six years, 
when he died, being the only Wazir, since the establishment of 
the Mongol monarchy, who had not met with a violent death.” 


1 This is the age assigned by M. Quatremére (Ooi. Orientale, Tom. I. p. xliv.) 
bat these must have been lunar years, if he was born in a.p. 1247,—Hammer- 
Pargstall says, Rashidu-d din was 80 years old when he died. (Geschichte der Iichane, 
VoL ii. p. 260.) H4&ji Khalfa gives 717 as the year of his death, hut Sfdik has it 
ight. 
ee This calumny was probably grounded upon the particular attention he had 
paid to the history and customs of the Jews.” Morley.] 
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Rashidu-d din was endowed with a wonderful degree of ability 
and industry. “ Few men, even of those who have devoted their 
lives to research, could hope to attain the knowledge acquired by 
him ; and when we recollect that from his youth upwards he was 
involved in the intrigues and tumults of the court, and that he 
bore the principal weight of the administration of an immense 
empire under three successive Sulténs, we cannot but feel the 
highest respect for his talents, Besides medicine, together with 
those sciences which are immediately connected with it, he had 
cultivated with success acriculture, architecture, and metaphysics, 
and had rendered himself conversant with the most abstruse 
points of Musulm&n controversy and doctrine. He was also an 
accomplished linguist, being acquainted with the Persian, Arabic, 
Mongolian, Turkish, and Hebrew languages, and, as it seems 
from his works, with the Chinese also. Amongst his great 
natural powers, we may reckon as the most important, the talent 
of writing with extreme facility ; this is attested by the volu- 
minous extent of his works, and by a passage in one of his 
writings, in which he asserts that he composed three of his 
greatest works, viz.: the Kitdbu-t tauzthdt, the Miftahu-t tafasir, 
and the Risdlatu-s Sultdniat, in the short space of eleven months, 
and this not by giving up his whole time to his literary labours, 
but in the midst of the cares of government, and without 
reckoning numerous other treatises on various intricate subjects, 
which were written by him during the same period,” such as a 
book on Rural Economy, and works on Theology, Medicine, and 
Musulmén Theology. : 

“Tt was not till somewhat late in life that Rashidu-d din turned 
his thoughts to authorship, and until his master, Ghézan Khan, 
ordered him to compose a history of the Mongols, he had not 
ventured to commit the results of his learning and meditations 
to the judgment of the world.”” This history occupies the first 
volume of the Jami’u-t-Taudrikh, and has received the highest 
commendations from European scholars. 

‘The work was on the point of completion when Ghézan Khan 
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died, a.H. 703—a.p. 1303. Uljéitaé Khan, his successor, not 
only approved of the plan which our author had followed, and 
the manner in which he had executed bis task, but enjoined him 
to complete it, and to add thereto a general account of all the 
people known to the Mongols, and a description of all the 
countries of the globe. Rashidu-d din undertook this laborious 
work, and a few years sufficed for its accomplishment, for we find 
that in a.H. 710—a.p. 1310, the entire history was written, 
bound, and deposited in the mosque constructed by the author at 
Tabriz. It is true that the author of the Zdrikh-+ Wassaf 
affirms, that Rashidu-d din continued his work till a.x. 712, but 
this, probably, only applies to that portion of it which gives the 
history of Ulj4ita. Haidar Raézi, in his General History, says, 
that the portion relating to India was completed in a.x. 703, the 
period when our author received orders to commence his re- 
searches.” Still it is evident that he copied from Wasséf, who 
wrote upon his Indian history down to 710 a.n. 

The entire work, when completed, received from its author the 
title of Jami’u-t Tawdrtkh, or ‘Collection of Histories,” a very 
appropriate name, for it is not a general consecutive history, but 
consists of several independent works, arranged and bound up 
together in different order according to the fancy of the copyist. 
Thus the first volume is often considered as a history by it- 
self, and as such is called the Zarikh-i Ghdzdnt, after the 
Prince by whose orders it was composed, and to whom it was 
dedicated. 

[The value of the Jémi’u-t Tawdrikh is unquestionable, but 
Rashidu-d din must be ranked as a compiler, or copyist, rather 
than among historians. He borrows by wholesale from his pre- 
decessors, appropriating their productions, with all their errors, 
and without any critical examination or judgment of his own. 
It is to his credit, however, that he fairly and openly acknow- 
ledges the sources from which he has borrowed ; and he occasion- 
ally makes additions which may be his own, or which may have 
been derived from other unknown sources. For the geographical 
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account of India! he is avowedly indebted to Biruni, though 
he adds some passages in continuation? In his account of 
the Ghaznivides “he follows Utbi implicitly as far as the Yamint 
extends, taking out not only the facts, but giving a literal 
translation even to the images and similes.” He makes no attempt 
to improve or supplement that work, his account of the Ghazni- 
vides closes where that closes, and so he omits all notice of the 
famous expedition to Somn&t.3 The Zarikh-¢ Jahdn-Kusha has 
also been laid under contribution. D’Ohsson finds that he often 
copied it word for word, but he adds, ‘the history of the Wazir 
Rashid is the most complete, and that in which the best order 
and method prevail; his style also has that noble simplicity 
suitable to historical writings.”* Wass4f, a contemporary of 
Rashidu-d din, is another of those from whom he copied; and 
further investigation will probably reveal more of the sources of 
the Jdmi’u-t Tawarikh.5| 

It seeins to have been doubted whether the Jami’u-¢ Tawarikh 
was originally written in Arabic or Persian. Most authors who 
have mentioned the work consider it to have been written in 
Persian, and translated, under the author's direction, into Arabic; ® 
but it is certain that no Persian copies were very generally avail- 
able in Akbar’s time, for "Abdu-] Kadir Badétni states, under 
the transactions of aw. 1000, that he was directed by the 
Emperor to translate the Jdmi’u-¢ Tawdrikh from Arabic into 


1 (Vol. I. p. 44.] 2 (Vol. I. p. 67.] 

‘3 (See Vol. IT. p. 430; Jour. R. A.S. New Series, Vol. III. p. 426]. 

* (D'Ohsson, Hist. des Mongols, I. xlii. and 235.] 

5 tM One Turkish Grammar, p. uy 

6 [M. Quartremére concurs, and adds, ‘Mais ce qu’il y a de siir, et que l'auteur 
atteste de la maniére la plus formelle, au moment od il déposa dans la grande mosquée 
construit par lui 4 Tabriz une collection compléte de ses ouvrages, il fit traduire en 
arabe ce qui avait été primitivement écrit en persan et, en persan ce qui était rédigé 
en langue arabe.—Ainsi lés deux rédactions ont été éxecutées par l’auteur lui-méme, 
ou, au moins, sous sa direction—Par conséquent elles se trouvent egalement authen- 
tiques.”—Jour. des Sav. Sep. 1850. A further and decisive argument may be drawn 
from the fact previously noticed, that proper names are occasionally met with in the 
Arabic version, in which a Persian preposition before a name, or a numeral immedi- 
ately after it, is taken as being part and parcel of the name itself.—See Vol. I. p. 62.] 
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Persian. It does not exactly appear from the text whether this 
was an abridgment or a translation, but the portion which was 
completed by ’Abdu-] Kadir is distinctly said to have been trans- 
lated from the Arabic. It is curious that an interlinear trans- 
lation of a part of the history, executed under the orders of 
Colonel Francklin, and presented by him to the Royal Asiatic 
Society, should also bear the-name of ’Abdu-l Ké&dir, who thus 
appears to have executed a second time what his namesake bad 
done before him more than 250 years ago. 

A portion of the Tartkh-i Ghdzdni has been admirably trans- 
lated by M. Quatremére in the first volume of the Collection 
Orientale, and we are indebted to him for a full account of our 
author’s biography and his literary merits. M. Erdmann pro- 
mised an edition of the complete text of the Jdmi! [which has 
never appeared, but he has given a short extract therefrom upon 
“‘Barkiarok’s Regierung”’ in the Zeitschrift des Deutschen Mor- 
genlandischen Gesellschaft (vol. IX. 800) ]. 

The following account of the contents of the entire Jami’u-t 
Tawérikh, is taken from a notice in Arabic, by Rashidu-d din 
himself, prefixed to a MS. of his theological works, in the Royal 
Library at Paris. 

“The book called the Jdm#’u-t Tawdrikh, comprises four 
volumes, the first of which contains a preface, an account of the 
origin of the nations of the Turks, the number of their tribes, 
and an account of the Kings, Kh4ns, Amirs, and great men who 
have sprung from each tribe; also of the ancestors of Changiz 
Khan, the history of that monarch’s actions, and of his children 
and descendants, who have occupied the throne down to the time 
of Uljaiti Sultan. To the life of each prince is added his 
genealogy, an account of his character, and of his wives and 
children, a notice of the Khalifas, Kings, Sult4ns, and Atdébaks, 
who were contemporary with him, and a history of the remark- 
able events that occurred during his reign. 

1 Journal Asiatique, 2nd Series, Tom. I. p. 322. [The work has been trans- 


lated into Russian, and a “Tatar translation” has also been made—Zeitschrif 
D. MH. G. VI. 125—IX. 800.] 
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*‘ The second volume contains an introduction and a history of 
the life of Uljéité from the time of his birth to the present day ; 
to this portion of the second volume will be added a supplement, 
comprising an account of the daily actions of this prince, written 
by me, and afterwards continued by the court historians. This 
second volume also contains a concise history of the Prophets, 
Sulténs, and Kings of the universe, from the days of Adam to 
the present time, together with a detailed account of many people, 
of whom historians have, till now, given little or no description. 
All that I have said respecting them I have taken from their 
own books, and from the mouths of the learned men of each 
nation; it also gives the history of the People of the Book, viz., 
the Jews and the Christians, and the histories of the Sultdéns 
and most celebrated Princes of each country ; also an account of 
the Ismailis, and many curious and instructive particulars. 

‘“‘ The third volume gives, after the preface, a detailed account 
of the descent of the Prophets, Kings, Khalifas, the Arab tribes, 
the companions of the Prophet Muhammad, etc., from the time 
of Adam to the end of the dynasty of the Bani ’Abbés; the 
genealogy of the ancestors of Muhammad, and of the tribes 
descended from them ; the series of Prophets who have appeared 
amongst the Bani Isr4il, the Kings of the latter, and an enumer- 
ation of their different tribes ; the genealogies of the Kaisers and 
others of the Christian princes, with their names and the number 
of years of their respective reigns. All these details have been 
faithfully extracted from the chronicles of these people, and 
arranged in systematic order. 

“The fourth volume comprises a preface and a circumstantial 
account of the limits of each of the seven climates, the division 
and extent of the vast countries of the globe, the geographical 
position and description of the greater part of the cities, seas, 
lakes, valleys, and mountains, with their longitudes and latitudes. 
In writing this portion of our work, we have not been satisfied 
merely with extracts from the most esteemed geographical works, 
but we have, besides, made inquiries from the most learned men, 
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and those who have themselves visited the countries described ; 
we have inserted in our relation, particulars obtained from the 
learned men of Hind, Chin, Machin, the countries of the Franks, 
ete., and others which have been faithfully extracted from works 
written in the languages of those different countries.”’ 

This is the account given by our author himself of his work ; 
it must, however, be remarked, that in the preface to the Tartkh-* 
Ghdsani and in many other passages, he speaks of three volumes 
only, writing, under the head of the second, the matters which 
here form the contents of the second.and third. The easiest way 
of accounting for this contradiction is to suppose that he sub- 
sequently divided this second volume into two portions, on 
account of its great bulk and disproportion in size to the others. 

In the preface to the Tdrikh-i Ghazant the work is divided, as 
mentioned above, into three volumes, according to the following 
distribution :— 

The contents of the first volume are the same as given in the 
preceding description, and it is dedicated to Ghaz4n Khan. It 
comprises two books and several sections. 

The second volume contains the history of Uljaitu Sultan (to 
whom it was dedicated), from his birth to the time when our - 
author wrote; this forms the first division of the volume. The 
second division comprises two parts, the first of which is again 
sub-divided into two sections. The first section contains an 
abridged history of all the Prophets, Khalifas, and of the 
different races of men, to the year of the Flight, 700. The 
second section comprises a detailed chronicle of all the inhabitants 
of the earth, according to their races, extracted from their various 
writings, and from the mouths of natives of the different coun- 
tries. The second part is filled with the remaining portion of the 
history of Uljaitu, “the Sultan of Isl4m,” as he is styled, and 
was destined to be continued in chronological order to the time of 
his death. ‘The historians who are, or may be, servants of the 
court, will take care to write this, and add it as a supplement to 
this second volume.” 
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The third volume comprises the description of the Geographical 
charts, and the various routes from one place to another, taken 
from the sources already mentioned. ‘“ The author has, as far as 
was in his power, multiplied and verified his researches from all 
that was previously known on the subject in this country, whether 
described in books or drawn in charts. To this he has added all 
that, during this fortunate epoch, the philosophers and wise men 
of Hind, Chin, Machin, Farang, and other countries have written, 
and has entered it all in this third volume, after having fully 
ascertained its authority.” 

The extended notice which is here given to Rashidu-d din and 
the Jdmi’u-t-Tawdrikh, is not only due to his merits and to the 
curious sources of his information on Indian subjects, but to the 
interest which was excited some years ago by the discovery, 
under very peculiar circumstances, of a large portion of the work 
which, up to that time, was supposed to be lost. 

A full account of this curious discovery is given in the sixth 
volume of the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. Mr. W. 
Morley, while engaged in making a catalogue of the Society’s 
MSS., met with an imperfect Arabic MS., which proved to 
-be @ portion of the Jdémi’u-t Tawdrikh. It was written in 
a beautiful and. very old Naskhi hand, with many pictures 
very creditably executed. He addressed a letter to the Society, 
giving an account of his discovery, and before the letter was 
published Professor Forbes accidentally fell in with a much 
larger portion of the same MS., comprising one half the original 
volume, of which the Society’s fragment formed about one-fifth. 
The two fragments proved to be parts of the same original, and 
were thus brought together after many years, perhaps centuries, of 
separation. This larger portion of the MS. of the Jams’u-t Tawarikh 
belonged to Colonel John Baillie, an eminent orientalist. Shortly 
after his death, his MSS. and books were prepared for trans- 
mission to the family seat in Inverness-shire, but before they were 
actually despatched Professor Forbes obtained a sight of them. 
He there picked out a fine large historical MS. on the back of which 
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was written, in a distinct Persian hand, “ Zértkh-i Tabart,”’ and as 
if this were not sufficient, there was a note written in Persian, 
on a blank page, folio 154, of which the following is a literal 
translation. ‘The name of this book is Zhe Tartkh-t Tabari, 
(the History or Chronicle of Tabari), the author’s autograph. 
The whole number of leaves, when complete, amounted to 303 ; 
now, however, some one has stolen and carried off one half of it, 
or about 150 leaves. It was written by the author’s own hand, 
in the year of the Hijra 706 (a.p. 13806-7.”) This description of 
the MS. as being the work of Tabari was, from the date alone, 
very suspicious and unsatisfactory, and Professor Forbes, in his 
enquiries, was eventually led to examine the MS. of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, when the two MSS. proved to be indubitably 
portions of one and the same book. 

These discoveries were communicated to the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, and a request was made that the Society would interest 
itself in searching for manuscripts of the work. A circular was 
in consequence issued to many of the native chiefs and literati of 
India, but no satisfactory reply was received. Upon that occasion 
I pointed out to the Society that the work was probably in their 
own library, for that an anonymous volume purporting to con- 
tain precisely the same matter, was brought by Sir J. Malcolm 
from Persia, and presented to the College of Fort William, as 
appeared from a notice at the end of Stewart’s Catalogue of Tipi 
Sultan’s Library. The work was searched for and discovered, in 
_consequence of this information, among those which were trans- 
ferred from the College to the Asiatic Society. 

It was not till some years afterwards that I had the satis- 
faction of reading the superb French publication, entitled Co/- 
lection Orientale, in the preface to the first volume of which I 
found that the very same enquiry had been suggested by M. 
Quatremére, in the following passage: ‘‘au nombre des MSS, 
apportés de Perse par le Major Malcolm et offerts par lui au 
Collége du Fort William, je trouve un ouvrage ayant pour titre 

1 See Journal Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. X. p. 934. 
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Djami-altawarikh-kadim, Ce livre ferait-il partie du travail de 
Rashideldin ? Cvest ce que je n’ai-pu vérifier.”! Had this 
enquiry then attracted the attention of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, it would have resulted in an earlier discovery of the 
missing volume ; but when at last it was drawn forth from their 
library, it had become of comparatively little importance, for, in 
the mean time, a manuscript of the Persian original had been 
found in the library of the East India House, of which a full 
description was shortly after given by Mr. Morley in the seventh 
volume of the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, from which 
the following extract is taken :— 

“The MS. in question is of a large folio size, and contains in 
all 1189 pages ; but as numerous spaces have been left for the 
insertion of paintings, the actual volume of the work is not equal 
to its apparent extent; the character is a small and tolerably 
clear Nast’alik ; the transcriber was evidently both careless and 
ignorant, and the text abounds with errors,—this is particularly 
conspicuous in the spelling of the names of places and individuals, 
the same name being frequently written in two or three different 
ways in the same page; many considerable omissions also occur 
in the body of the work, the original from which our MS. was 
transcribed being, in all probability, damaged or defective in 
those parts. 

“The Jdmi’u-t Tawdrikh consists of a collection of histories 
(as its name imports), each distinct from the other and complete 
in itself. Those contained in our MS. occurin the following order:— 

“J, A general history of Persia and Arabia, from the earliest 
times to the fall of the Khilafat ; this history comprises a preface 
and two sections. The preface contains an account of Adam and 
his children, of Nuh and his posterity, of the reign of Kaiumars, 
the first of the kings of Fars, and of the tribes of the Arabs, to 
the time of the prophet Muhammad. This preface mentions 
that the history was composed in the year of the Flight 700, 
from various traditional and written authorities. 

1 Vie et les ouvrages de Rashideldin, seconde partie, p. lxxxv. 
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*< Section 1 contains a history of the kings of Fars, and of the 
events that occurred in their respective reigns; also accounts of 
the prophets from the time of Kaidimars until that of Yazdajird, 
the last of the kings of ’Ajam. 

“< Section 2 contains a copious and detailed history of the 
prophet Muhammad and his Khalifas to the time of Al Mustasim 
bi-llah. This history, which in our MS. comprises 864 pages, 
was transcribed in the month of Shawwél, in the year of the 
Flight 1081. It is contained entire in the MS. of Colonel 
Baillie, with the absence of forty-six leaves, seven of which are, 
however, to be found in the MS. of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

“II. A concise history of the Sultan Mahmid Subuktigia, the 
Ghaznivides, the Samanides, the Buwaihides, and some others, to 
the time of Abd-l Fath Maudud bin Mas’dd, and the year of 
his death, viz., the 547th of the Flight. This history comprises 
fifty-six pages, and was transcribed in the month Zi'l hijja, and 
the ]031st year of the Flight. This is also in Colonel Baillie’s 
MS., of which it forms the third portion. 

“JIT. A history of the Saljaki kings and of the Atdbaks, to 
the time of Tughril bin Muhammad bin Malik Shéh, the last of 
the Saljiks, who was slain in the year of Flight 589. It com- 
prises forty-two pages. 

‘‘To this history is added a supplement, composed by Abi 
Hamid Ibn Ibrahim, in the year of the Flight 599 ; it contains 
an account of the fall of the Saljuks, and the history of the kings 
of Khwérizm, to the time of Jalalu-d din, the last of that dynasty. 
This supplement comprises twenty-five pages, and apparently 
formed part of the original Jadmi’u-t Tawdrikh, as Professor 
Forbes mentions two leaves existing at the end of Colonel 
Baillie’s MS., which are occupied with the history of Khwarizm. 

“TV. A history of Ughiz, and of the other Sultans and 
Kings of the Turks; it comprises twenty-two pages. At the 
end it is stated that this history is to be followed by that of the 
Khans of Chin and Machin. 

“V. A history of Khité, and of the Kings of Chin and 
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Machin, to the time of the conquest by the Mongols. It com- 
prises forty-six pages. At the end it is stated that this history 
is to be succeeded by that of the Bani Isr4il. The concluding 
part of this account of KhitA is contained in the MS. of the 
Royal Asiatic Society. 

“VI. A history of the children of Israel, comprising forty- 
eight pages. At the end it is stated that this history is to be 
followed by that of the Franks, and the date of transcription is 
said to be the month Safar, in the year of the Flight 1082. The 
first portion of this history occurs in the MS. of the Royal 
Asiatic Society. . | 

“VII. A history of the Franks, from the creation of Adam 
to the time when the author wrote, viz., 705th year of the Flight, 
giving a short account of the various Emperors and Popes, 
amounting to little more than a list of mis-spelt names. It 
comprises 122 pages, and bears the date of Rabi’u-l-awwal, in 
the year of the Flight 1082. 

“VIII. A history of the Sultans of Hind and of the Hindus. 
It comprises 58 pages. This history exists in the MS. of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, supplying the lacuna in that M.S, where 
about six pages are wanting. 

“TX. A treatise on metempsychosis, extracted from the Taust- 
hat-i Rashidi by Rashidu-d din. This treatise comprises 12 
pages. The date of transcription is Rabi’u-l-awwal, in the 1082 
year of the Flight; the name of the scribe is also here given, 
viz., Téhir Ibn A] Baki Alayi. 

‘‘X. The general preface and contents of the whole volume, 
headed, ‘ This is the book of the collection of histories.” This 
preface comprises eight pages. It has been published, with a 
translation by M. Quatremére, in the first volume of the Col- 
lection Orrentale. 

“XI, The first volume of the Jémi’u-l Tawartkh, entitled the 
Tarikh-i Ghdzdnt, and containing an account of the Turks and 
Mongols to the time of Uljaiti Khudé-banda, who reigned when 
the author completed his work. This history comprises 386 
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pages, and was transcribed in the mouth Sha’bén, and the year 
of the Flight 1082.” 

By comparing this table of contents with the one above given 
by Rashidu-d din himself, it will be seen that the India~House 
Manuscript does not contain the entire work ; the parts deficient 
being the first division of the second volume, containing the life 
of Uljéitu Sultan, with the supplementary journal, and the 
whole of the third volume, containing the geography. 

It is, however, very probable that the last volume was never 
written, for we nowhere find any mention amongst Eastern 
authors of Rashidu-d din as a writer on geography ; and what 
gives greater colour to this probability is that he intersperses 
some of his narratives with geographical details, which, in many 
instances, might be considered to supersede the necessity of any 
farther notice in a separate volume. This may be observed in 
the case of the Geography of India, his account of which has 
been printed in Vol. I. of this work. In that brief account he 
exhausts all that was then known to the Western Asiatics of the 
geography of India, and he could therefore merely have repeated 
in the third, what he had already given in the second volume.! 

It does not appear that these successive discoveries of the 
Jami’u-t Tawdrikh in English collections have been followed by 
others on the Continent of Europe. None have been announced 
from Paris, or Leyden, and two passages in the preface to the 
Geschichte der Goldenen Horde (p. xv. and xxi.) show that, up to 
1840, no copy had been discovered in Germany.? 

Mr. Morley perhaps attached a little too much importance to 
his discovery, for he entertained the same opinion as M. Quatre- 
mére, that the second portion of the Jdmi’u-t Tawdrikh was 


1 [M. Quatremére, in reply to this opinion, argues in favour of Rashfdu-d din 
having written the volume on Geography, and says, ‘On peut donc conclure, avec 
certitude, que le traité de géographie se trouvait compris parmis les nombreux 
ouvrages composés par l’auteur.”—J. des Sav. Sep. 1850.] 

2 [A letter of Dr. Dorn’s in 1852 announced the discovery of the “third part of 
Rashidu-d dfn’s History” in the Caucasus, but nothing farther is known of it.— 
Leitechrift, D. HM. G. vi. 406.) 
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altogether lost. To him is certainly due the credit of having 
rescued it from oblivion, but the work is by no means so much 
unknown as they had been led to suppose. Not only do Mirk- 
hond and the author of the Kimyd-t Sa’ddat, notice it, as ob- 
served by Professor Forbes, but SAdik Isfah4ni quotes it under 
the article “ M&chin” in his 7ahktku-? I’'rdb, Muslihu-d din-al- 
Lari quotes it in his Mir-dtu-] Adwdr, Hamdulla Mustanufi in his 
Térikh-i Guztda, T&éhir in the Rauzatu-t Téhirtn, Ahmad-al- 
Ghaffari in his Vigdristdn, and Haidar Razi confesses to have ex- 
tracted from it no less than 40,000 lines, if bai¢ may be so trans- 
lated, when referring to an historical work in prose. 

In the library of the British Museum there is a very valuable 
copy of the Persian original (No. 7628, Addit.) written by 
different transcribers as early as a.p. 1314, four years before the 
author's death. This copy was noticed by Dr. Bernhard Dorn 
in the preface to his “ History of the Afghans,” before the 
appearance of the articles above mentioned. It is supposed to 
have belonged to Uljéiti Khan, and to have come subsequently 
into the possession of Shéh Rukh, the son of Timur. It would 
indeed have been surprising had the work been so little known as 
is supposed, for we are informed in the Tarikh-t Wassdéf and 
Rausatu-s Safa, that the author expended no less than 60,000 
dinars in the transcription and binding of his own writings. 
Every precaution was taken by him to secure his labours from 
destruction, and considerable revenues were set aside for the 
purpose of copying and disseminating them, both in Arabic and 
Persian, throughout the most considerable cities of the Muham- 
madan world. 

I know of no copy in India, except the Asiatic Society’s 
volume, which will shortly receive more particular notice ; but 
an exceedingly valuable portion of the Persian version, com- 
prising the account of India, exists in the Royal Library at 
Lucknow, under the wrong title of Tértkh-t Subuktigin. It 
includes portions of three different books, for it begins with 
the history of Mahmud Subuktigin and the dynasty of the 
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Ghaznivides, and contains the history of the Kings of Khwérizm, 
the Saljukians, the Buwaihides, and part of the history of the 
Khalifs. It is embellished with paintings which are beyond the 
average degree of Asiatic merit, and the text is written in a clear 
naskh character, comprising one hundred and five folios, with 
thirty-five lines to a page. It would be useful for the purpose of 
collation, although in many parts it is written very incorrectly, 
especially in the names of places, where accuracy is particularly 
desirable. I know of two copies of the Tartkh-t Ghasdni, but 
they contain no portion which has not already been made familiar 
to the public by the French edition of M. Quatremére noticed above.! 

In inquiries after this work care must be taken not to con- 
found the Jdmi’u-r Rashidi with the Tértkh-i Rashid, which is 
common in Hindistan, and derives its name of Rashtdt chiefly 
(though other reasons are assigned) from being dedicated to the 
reigning Khan of the Mughals, ’Abdu-r-Rashid Khan, by its 
author, Mirza Haidar Dighlét Gurgan. It contains nothing re- 
specting the History of India. There is also a Turkish work of the 
name of Jamiu-t Tawdrikh, of which there is an account in Von 
Hammer’s Geschichte des Osmanischen Reichs (Vol. ix. p. 180), 
and which the same author quotes as one of his authorities in 
his Geschichte der Assassinen. It was composed a.pD. 1574, and 
is said to be compiled chiefly from the Nizamu-t Tawdrikh of 
Baiz4wi, and Bahjatu-t Tawdrikh of Shukru-lla. There is also 
an Arabic History, which, from similarity of name, may be 
mistaken for it, the Mukhtasar Jami’u-t Tawdrikh, by Ibnu-l- 
W ardi, a valuable general History from 1097 to 1543 a.p. 

1 Compare Fundgruben des Orients, Vol. V. pp. 265-272. Journal des Savanta, 
1838, pp. 601-614. Klaproth, Mem. Tom. I. p. 393. Von Hammer, Geschichte der 
schonen Redekiinste Persions, pp. 12, 242. Dr. Bernhard Dorn, Hist. of the Afghans, 
p. xv. Wilken, Hist. Ghaznevidarwm, p. xii. Journal of the Asiatic Society Bengal, 
Vol. IX. p. 1131; Vol. X. p. 934. Sddik Isfahdnt, p. 45. Journal Asiatique, 2nd 
Series, Tom. I. p. 322; 3rd Series, No, 36, pp. 571-589. Collection Orientals, Vol. 
I. pp. 1-175. Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. VI. pp. 11-41; Vol. VII. 
pp. 267-272. Geschichte der Itchane, Vol. II. pp. 150, 219, 243, 269-262. M. Abel 
Rémusat, Nouveaux Mélanges Asiatiques, Tom. I. pp. 138-441. Rampoldi, IX. 484, 


Mod. Unio. Hist. III. 334. Hay. Khalfa II. 609-6511. Kilaproth in Schmidt and 
Joh. Actorwm ered Supplementa Tom. IX. 200. D’Herbelot, o. “ Giame.” 
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I will now proceed to describe the volume in the Asiatic 
Society’s library, premising that it was copied a.H. 1098, and is 
written in a clear nasta’iik character :— 

J. A history of the Saljiki kings, to the last of the dynasty, 
Abi Talib Tughril, son of Arslan. This extends to p. 44, where 
a continuation by Ab4 Hamid Muhammad, son of Ibr4him, com- 
mences, comprising also the history of the Sultans of Khwarizm, 
extending from pp. 44 to 64. 

II. A history of Ughtz and the Turks. From pp. 65 to 77. 
The epigraph states that it is followed by a history of China. 

II]. A history of the khans and kings of Chin and Machin, 
and of the capital called Khité. The portraits in this book 
almost all represent the kings with two tails below their caps. 
At the end it is stated that this chapter is followed by an account 
of the Bani Israéil. This history extends from pp. 78 to 114. 

IV. A history of the children of Israil, said to be succeeded 
by a history of the Franks and Kaisers. From pp. 115 to 156. 

V. This book is divided into two chapters and several sections. 

Chapter Ist. Adam and his descendants.—Nuh and his de- 
scendants.—Ibraéhim and his descendants to the Virgin Mary.— 
Moses.— The kings of Persia.—The Greeks.— The Arabs.— 
Muhammad.—The Mughals.—The Khalifas to the close of the 
*Abbaside dynasty. 

Chapter 2nd. On the belief of Christians.—The country of 
Armenia.—The country, seas, and islands of the Franks.—The 
birth of the Messiah.—The Emperors of Rum.—The Popes and 
Kaisers, with fancy portraits intended to represent each of these 
two last. 

The proper sequence is interrupted by some mistake of the 
binder, but the whole of this unconnected book extends from pp. 
157 to 467. 

VI. A history of Sultan Mahmid Subuktigin.—The Ghazni- 
vides, S4manides, and Buwaihides. The subdivisions of this book 
are as follows :— 

Respecting the victory of Bust.—The victory of Kuzdar.— 
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Account of Sistén.— Regarding Kébis and Fakhru-d daula.— 
Concerning the restoration of Fakhru-d daula to his government, 
and his friendship with His4mu-d daula Tash. — Respecting 
Aba-! Hasan, son of Simhitr, and his administration in Khu- 
rasan, to the time of his death, and the succession of his son 
Aba ’Ali.—Regarding Faik, and his condition after his defeat at 
Marv.— Retirement of Nuh, son of Mansur, from Bokh&réa, and 
the arrival of Bughr&é Khdn at Bokhéré.—Regarding Abt-l 
KaAsim, son of Simhur and brother of Abi ’Ali, and his condition 
after his separation from his brother—The Amiru-| Maminin 
Al Kadir Bi-llah confers a robe of honour on Sult4n Yaminu-d 
Daula.—The return of “Abdu-] Malik.—Abi Ibréhim Isma‘il 
and the occurrences between him, Flak Kh4n, and Amir Nasr, 
son of Nasiru-d din.—Regarding the Sam4ni Amirs, and the 
occurrences of their reigns.—Relating to the friendship and 
enmity between Nasiru-d din Subuktigin, and Khalaf, son of 
Ahmad, and the assumption of the reins of government by the 
Sultan.— Respecting Shamsu-! Ma‘éli Kaébus, and his return to 
his country. The friendship and subsequent enmity between the 
Sultén and Flak Khén.—Relating to the sacred war of Bh&tiyah. 
—Respecting the capture of the fort of Bhim.—Regarding the 
family of the khalif Al Kadir Bi-llah, and his government.—His 
attachment to the Sultan and Bahdéu-d Daula, son of ’Azdu-d 
Daula.—An account of Bahéu-d Daula.—Respecting the affair 
at N4rdin.—Relating to the sacred war of Ghor.—Regarding the 
traitors after their return from Maéwardu-n Nahr.—Relating to 
the retirement of Bughré Khan from Bokharé, and the return of 
Nuh, son of Mansir, to his home.—Respecting the Afghans.— 
Amir Nasru-d din, son of Nasiru-d din Subuktigin.—The reign 
of Muhammad, son of Mahmid.—The reign of Abu-l Fath 
Maudiad, son of Mas’ud, son of Mahmad. From pp. 468 to 523. 

VII. On Hind and Sind and Sh&kméni, divided into the 
following chapters and sections :— 

Chapter Ist. On eras and revolutions.—The measurement of 
the earth.—On the four jugs.—The hills and waters of Hind. 
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—QOn its countries, cities, and towns.—On the islands.—The 
Sultans of Dehli—The birth of Basdeo, and the kings of India 
preceding Mahmid.—On Kashmir, its hills, waters, and cities.— 
An account of the kings of the Trité jag.—The kings of the 
Dwapar jug.—The kings of the Kal jug. 

Chapter 2nd. An account of the prophets of the Hindus, of 
whom there are six of the highest class, Shakmuni being the 
sixth.—On the birth of Shakmuni.—On the properties and signs 
of a perfect man.—On the character, conduct, and sayings of 
Shékmuni.—On the austerities of Shékmuni, and his incorpora- 
tion with the divine essence.—Further proceedings of Shékmini. 
—On his appearance in various forms.—On the knowledge of 
certain prayers addressed to God.—On the different decrees of 
metempsychosis, and the number of hells—How a man can 
become a god.—How a man can escape from the form of a beast. 
— How a man can escape from the form of another man.—On 
the difference between men and angels.—On the questions put to 
Shékmiuni by the angels.—On the information given by Shak- 
muni respecting another prophet.—On the rewards of paradise 
and the punishments of hell, and the injunctions and prohibitions 
of Shakmdni.—On the establishment of his religion in Hind 
and Kashmir.—On the death of Sh&kmiuni, and the events 
which followed. From pp. 524 to 572. 

VIII. An essay in refutation of the doctrine of transmigra- 
tion, extracted from the Jausthdt-i Rashidt. From pp. 572 to 581. 

Size—Large folio, containing 581 pages, of 30 lines to a page. 

It appears, therefore, that this volume comprises the same 
matter as the Kast India House MS., with the exception of the 
Tartkh-t Ghasdnt, of which that MS. contains the first portion. 
The arrangement, however, of the several books is very different, 
as will be evident to any one who feels disposed to compare them. 

[The portion of the Jami’ which relates to the geography of 
India has been printed in Vol. I. of this work (page 42); and 
that which describes the conflict of Jalalu-d din Khwaérizm Shah 
with Changiz Khan, upon the banks of the Indus, will be found 
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in the Appendix to Vol. IT. (page 550). The following extract is 
taken from the commencement of the history of the Ghaznivides 
(Chap. IT. MS. E.I.L. Chap. IV. MS. As. Soc. of Bengal). ] 


EXTRACT. 


It has been before mentioned in the history of Ughtz, son 
of Dib Y4waghii,' that his sons and descendants were all kings 
in succession down to the time of the mission of the chief of the 
apostles and seal of the prophets — Muhammad, the chosen, 
(may God bless him and his descendants !) 

Tughril ruled in the city of Marv for twenty years, and after 
his death Tuk&k sat in his place; he reigned seven years, and 
was contemporary with the companions of the prophet. When he 
died, Dakiz Y4waghii was raised to the throne and reigned 
twelve entire years. After his death, S4man (or the noble born) 
was exalted to the sovereignty in the country of Mawaréu-n nahr, 
and he it is whom the T4ziks (Turks) call Saman Jad, since he 
was the ancestor of all the SAmanians. After him the sovereignty 
was given to Ughum Ydwaghii. He was succeeded by Kikam 
Y&waghii, who was a mere boy near the age of puberty. The 
nobles managed the administration of the kingdom and the 
appointment of its governors. 

All at once an enemy, by name Far4shib,? brought an army 
from all parts of the country against him, and oppressed both 
Turks and Arabs.2 After some hard fighting the army of 


} Ugh&z was the son of Karf Khan, son of Dib YAawaghdi, son of Ulj&i, son of 


Yafit. Dfb Yawaghti .sg¢,\) m the history of Ughuz is called Dib Bawakd Khan, 
and it is stated that Dib signifies a throne and magnificence, and Bawak4 a chief of 
the grandees. It is almost impossible to fix the orthography of the names of the 
earlier Mongols, as they are spelt differently in the various portions of each MS. 
where they occur. The reading YawaghGi is favoured by the majority of the read- 
ings, but the name occurs with ten or a dozen different spellings, [This uncertainty 
of spelling has already been remarked upon (Vol. II. p. 266). The forms of one well- 
known name are so numerous and various, from “Altamsh” to “ Ilitmish,” that they 
are scarcely to be identified, except by the initiated.] 

2 (Sometimes written Kar&shib. } 

3 [The meaning of this is not obvious. of weet? gsi 3 C55 a] 
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Kikam Yaéwaghui was overcome and put to flight. The enemy 
plundered his house and teok his infant brother a prisoner and 
endeavoured to capture Uljai. 

The forces of Kikam Yéwaghii again collected and recovered 
strength. With a feeling of honour and pride they all, men, 
women, and children, pursued Farashib. They slew and scattered 
his followers, and, returning victorious and triumphant, occupied 
themselves in managing the affairs of their government. After 
a few years the infant brother of Kikam, whom they called 
Sarang, and who was kept in abject captivity, when he attained 
the age of manhood, sent to his brother Kikam and asked him 
to despatch an army for his succour,. Kukam Yawaghii sent a 
thousand brave men of war and warriors against Farashib. When 
the two armies confronted each other, Sarang went over and 
joined his brother’s army. A great conflict ensued. At last the 
battle ceased, and both parties retired to their respective camps. 
Sarang related his whole story before his brother, and said the 
enemy had given him the office of Sarhang! and porter. Kukam 
Yawaghii said: ‘“ Let this treatment here recoil upon him.?” 

Kukam ruled twenty years, when he died suddenly.. Sarang 
kept his brother in a coffin in his house for a whole year, and 
pretended that he was lying sick. He himself managed and 
carried on the affairs of government. After the lapse of a year 
the nobles assembled and told Sarang that he should show his 
brother to them if living, and if dead he should no longer conceal 
the fact, but seat himself upon the throne. Sarang wept and 
confessed that his brother had been dead a year past, but as 
he had numerous enemies, he had kept his death concealed. 
After this he brought out the corpse of his brother and buried it. 
He then mounted the throne and ruled for ten years. 


: [Widge,5 Layo 9 Lox Rade The word sarhang must here bear its 
baser meaning of “serjeant, footsoldicr, guardsman,” and is probably connected with 
the name Sarang, which indeed is written “Sarhang’’ in one instance. ] 
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When he died his son! Subuktigin was named king. He was 
a Turk, in whom the signs of generosity and courage were 
apparent, and whose actions and sayings gave proofs of his 
fature prosperity. He was a descendant of Dib Yaéwaghui, who 
belonged to the house of Ughiz.? 

In the reign of Mansir bin Nuh Sémanfi, during the chamber- 
lainship of Abu Is’hak, Alptigin was appointed commander of 
the army of Khurasén, and the management of all the affairs (of 
that country), and the control of all the servants, officers, and troops 
were entrusted to his care. Afterwards he was sent to Ghazna, and 
the government of that place was conferred on him. When Abu 
Is’hak came to Ghazna, after a short time he died, and as there 
was no one of his family fitted for the sovereignty, all the nobles® 
assembled and, with one accord and by the general voice, con- 
sented to the chiefship and sovereignty of Nasiru-d din Su- 
buktigin. 


IT 4; ; “ « “ «aly cole 
[52,0 Sood olooly be Oe aay dl Orly Ly] 
2 [In both MSS.—E. I. L. and B. M.—Dfb is here called the grandson of Ughitz, 
but at the beginning of this extract he is called the father, and he was in fact the 


grandfather of Ughaz, sei S ussigl bet) jan js sl islstl jl 


Loge jy4! 
3’ Ham-kundn, compeers. 
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XI. 


TAZJIYATU-L AMSAR WA TAJRIYATU-L ASAR 
OF 


’-ABDU-LLAH, WASSAF.! 


[The author of this history, ’Abdu-llah, son of Fazlu-llah, of 
Shir4z, is commonly known by his literary name Wassdf, the Pa- 
nepyrist. The title which he has given to his work, “‘A Ramble 
through the Regions and the Passing of Ages,” is quite in keeping 
with its florid style. Different readings of the title are common, 
and, for simplicity’s sake, the work is often called Zdérikh-1 Wassd/. 
The date of the work, as given in the preface, is the last day of 
Sha’ban 699 (March 1300), and the first four volumes were pub- 
lished about that time, for Rashidu-d din borrowed from ‘them, 
as has been already stated. But Wass4f subsequently resumed 
his labours, and, adding another volume to his history, brought 
the work down to the year 728 (1328 a.p.) 

Rashidu-d din, the wazir of Ulj4ita and author of the Jémi’u-t 
Tawdrikh, was, as we have seen, more of a compiler than an 
author, but he had a just appreciation of those from whom he 
had borrowed, and was ready to acknowledge and requite his 
obligations. He extended his patronage to ’Abdu-llah, the 
author of the history before us, and under his auspices the author 
presented his work to the Sultan Uljaitu on the 24 Muharram 


1 (Sir H. Elliot, having lost his Biographical Notice of Wassff, has left only a 
few notes which come in at the end of this article. The editor has drawn the first 
part of the article in great part from D’Ohsson. } 
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712 (June, 13812). This introduction had been long desired by 
“Abdu-llah, and when he obtained it he recited an ode on the 
succession of the Sultan, and another in praise of his city of 
Sulténiya. These productions were so full of metaphors that the 
sovereign was many times obliged to ask for explanations, but in 
the end he was so gratified that he conferred on the writer a robe 
of honour and the title ‘“Wassdfu-! Hazrat, Panegyrist of his 
Majesty.” In one of his chapters the writer dilates upon this 
incident with much self-complacency. 

This work takes up the history at the point where the Jahdn 
Kushd closes, and was designed as a continuation of that work, 
of which Wass&4f expresses the highest opinion, and on which he 
expends a laboured panegyric. The facts recorded in the work 
the author professes to have gathered from the oral accounts of 
trustworthy persons. 

The history opens with the death of Manga Khan and the 
accession of Kublai Khan. In the third and fourth volumes it 
gives some notices of India, from which the following extracts 
are taken. The fourth volume closes with a summary retrospect 
of the reigns of Changiz Khan and his immediate successors. 
The fifth volume, subsequently written, is principally occupied 
with the reign of Abi Sa’id. As a history of the Mongol 
dynasty the work is held in the highest estimation. There is 
not much in the work directly relating to India, and the extracts 
which follow this give all that is of importance in respect of 
that country. 

D°Ohsson has made great use of this work in his History of 
the Mongols, in which he often refers to it and quotes it. 
Hammer-Purgstall made it the object of his especial attention, 
and has noticed it in several of his writings. He says “the 
history of Wassaf, so far as regards style, holds the same 
position in Persian as the Makamét of Hariri in Arabic, being 
an unapproachable model of rhetoric, and also, in the opinion of 
the Persians of historic art.” He describes and dilates upon its 
difficulties, but is enthusiastic upon its merits as a literary com- 
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position, rating it above Hariri, ‘‘ because Wassaf has decked the 
highly-embellished pages of his historical narrative with the 
choicest flowers of Arabic and Persian poetry, and has worked 
with equal labour and accuracy on the limited subject of geo- 
graphy and in the wide field of history.” Sir H. Elliot, while 
admitting the style of Wass4f to be highly elaborated, considers 
Hammer's description of it to be rather overdrawn.| He says 
Hammer, in his notice of Aibak’s reign, makes Wassaf to exceed 
the Tdju-] Ma-dsir in ornateness, but this is not possible. In 
the extracts which follow, and which do not amount to one- 
fortieth part of Wassaf, there is more real matter on India 
than in a far greater extent of the Tay, though the latter work 
is specially devoted to that country. 

Wassaf’s reflections and opinions are judicious and appropriate, 
as where he speaks of ’Aléu-d din slaying the ambassadors. 
He was partial to introducing Arabic words and phrases into his 
history ; indeed some whole chapters are written in Arabic. The 
extract, for instance, which is given below, respecting the con- 
quest of Somndt, is in Arabic, avowedly in imitation of "Utbi. 
The first extract respecting Java has the Arabic words in italics 
in order to show their prevalence in his ordinary style. Some of 
the extracts are literal and some are abstract translations, with 
the omission of all superfluous words; but Wassaf is so full of 
useful historical matter that, after divesting his volume of all 
redundancies we should reduce them to only half their size, 
whereas, were the Tdju-/ Ma-dsir subjected to a similar process, 
not more than one-hundredth part of it would remain. 

[An edition of Wassaf in lithograph, with a vocabulary of 
difficult words, was published at Bombay in 1833, and in 1856 
Hammer-Purgstall published the first book of the text with a 
German translation, most beautifully printed in the Imperial 
printing office at Vienna. The further publication of the work 
has been interrupted by the death of the veteran and hard- 
working orientalist. 


(In Sir H. Elliot’s library there is only the 4th book of 
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Wassaf, and some loose leaves containing the text of the ex- 
tracts printed below, very badly copied. The work is not rare 
in Europe, for several libraries contain copies. ] ! 


EXTRACTS.? 
Conquest of the Island of Mul Jéva.5 


Among the easy conquests during the time of the reign of 
Kubl4i Khan was that of the island of Mil Java, one of the 
countries of Hind, in the months of the year 691 nu. Having 
appointed ‘‘a leader of an army who was a seeker of battle,”’ he 
despatched him with extreme splendour and immense preparations 
“upon ships traversing the waves of the sea.” When the men of 
the expedition had brought their ships to anchor at the shore of 
their desire, they brought under the bondage of their acquisi- 
tion, through fear of the attack of their swords, an island which 
could scarcely be called an island, as it was no less than two 
hundred parasangs /ong and one hundred and twenty broad. 

The ruler of that country, Sri Ram, intended to pay his 
respects to his majesty with offerings and humble representations, 
but predestined death did not grant him the power of moving 


1 See Hammer-Paurgstall, Geschichte der schone Redekunste Persiens. Ges. des 
Oemanischen Reichs. Die Landeverwaltung unter dem Chalifate. Ilchane II. passim 
and Goldene Horde, Index. Nouveau Jour. Asiat. XII. 1838. Ouseley, Persian 
Poets, p. 230. Fundgruben des Or. I. 113, VI. 274. Diez, Denkwirdigketten I, 272. 
Nowe. Mel. As. 1.437. Rampoldi, Annali, 1849, p. 48. 

2 [All these extracts from Wass&f were either translated or very extensively cor- 
rected by Sir H. Elliot himself. } 

3 D’Ohsson (Histotre des Mongols, II. 464) does not enter this expedition in his 
text, but mentions it only in a note. But from other authorities he gives an account 
of a naval expedition in 1293, against Tché-po or Koua-oua, which he thinks may 
probably refer to the Isle of Java. The ‘“‘ Kawélsprache’’ applied to the language of 
Java gave this supposition great probability, but Wass&f and Rashfdu-d din both 
ascribe the expedition to 1292. The testimony of Marco Polo (Edinburgh Ed. 
p. 278), that “on account of the long and difficult navigation, the great Khan never 
could acquire dominion over Java” is of no value, because, as he left China in 1291, 
he must have reached the island before the expedition sailed for it. Mills considers 
the island to have been Borneo.—History of Muhammedanism, p. 212. See Col. 
Yule’s Cathay, p. 518. 
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from that place. Afterwards his son came to the foot of the 
sublime throne and acquired abundant good fortune by the be- 
stowal of favours and kindnesses without stint ; and his majesty, 
after fixing an annual tribute in gold and the pearls of that 
country, confirmed him in the possession of it. 

The true account of that country is, that it is a portion of the 
portions of the ocean full of accumulated curtosities and abundant 
wealth, with plenty of all kinds of treasures and precious jewels, and 
charming products of ingenuity, and honourable gifts of merchan- 
dise, displaying the contrivances of the incomparable one. That 
country and all around it is fragrant with the odours of aloe-wood 
and cloves, and plains and precincts are vocal with the notes of 
parrots, saying, “‘ [ am a garden, the shrubs of which are envied 
by the freshness of the garden of Paradise,’’ etc., and so forth. | 


* * * i * 


Eulogium upon the Countries of Hind. 


India, according to the concurrent opinion of all writers, is 
the most agreeable abode on the earth, and the most pleasant 
quarter of the world. Its dust is purer than air, and its air 
purer than purity itself; its delightful plains resemble the garden 
of Paradise, and the particles of its earth are like rubies and 
corals.! 

Some commentators apon the Kurén, in the explanation of the 
account of Adam—(Peace be to him !)—have stated, that when 
our first father, having received the order to ‘“‘ go down,” was 
about to descend from the gardens pleasant to the soul and 
delightful to the eye, to the wretched world below, the all- 
embracing grace of God made some of the mountains of the 


1 This opening sentence is the same as the one which commences the account of 
India in the rare Geographical work, called Bahru-i budddn. It is a translation of 
the Asdru-i bildd of Zakariya Kazwini, with a few alterations and additions, of which 
this is one. Another passage is taken from Wass&f’s Chapter on the history of 
Dehli. (See Vol. I. of this work, p. 94.]. 
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Isle of Ceylon to be the place of his descent.!. This land is 
distinguished from al] parts of the globe by its extreme temper- 
ateness, and by the purity of its water and air. If he had 
fallen at once from the best to the worst, the change would have 
caused the annihilation of his health and the destruction of his 
limbs. Indeed, the charms of the country and the softness of 
the air, together with the variety of its wealth, precious metals, 
stones, and other abundant productions, are beyond description. 
The leaves, the bark, and the exudations of the trees, the grass, 
and the woods of that country are cloves, spikenard, aloe-wood, 
sandal, camphor, and the fragrant wood of Mandal. White 
amber is the dregs of its sea, and its indigo and red Bakham 
wood are cosmetics and rouge for the face; the thorns and 
wormwoods of its fields are regulators of the source of life, and 
are useful electuaries in the art of healing for the throes of 
adverse fortune ; its icy water is a ball of mémtya for the frac- 
tures of the world; and the benefits of its commerce display the 
peculiarities of alchemy ; the hedges of its fields refresh the 
heart like the influence of the stars; and the margins and edges 
of its regions are bed-fellows of loveliness ; its myrobalans impart 
the blackness of youthful hair ; and its peppercorns put the mole 
of the face of beauty on the fire of envy; its rubies and cor- 
nelians are like the lips and cheeks of charming girls ; its light- 
shedding recesses are all mines of coined gold ; and its treasuries 
and depositories are like oceans full of polished gems; its trees 
are in continual freshness and verdure; and the zephyrs of its air 
are pure and odoriferous; the various birds of its boughs are 
sweet-singing parrots; and the pheasants of its gardens are all 
like graceful peacocks,— 
“<Tf it is asserted that Paradise is in India, 
Be not surprised because Paradise itself is not comparable to it.” 


1 The Oriental tradition rans, that when our first parents were cast out of Paradise, 
Adam descended in Ceylon, Eve at Jidda, the peacock in Hinddstfn, the serpent at 
Ispahn, and Iblis at Multan, or, according to some, Sistan. Respecting the print of 
Adam’s foot, and its veneration equally by Buddhists and Musulm&ns, see Reinaud’s 
Geo. d’ Aboulféda, Trad. Franc. Tom. II. p, 88. 
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If any one suppose that these selected epithets exceed all 
bounds, and think the author indulges in exaggeration and hy- 
perbole, let him, after a deep reflection on this matter, ask his 
own heart whether, since the days of Adam till the present, 
from East to West or from North to South, there has ever been a 
country, to which people export gold, silver, commodities, and curi- 
osities, and from which, in exchange, they bring away only thorns, 
dregs, dust, pebbles, and various aromatic roots, and from which 
money has never been sent to any place for the purchase of goods. 
If, by the will of God, he still deems my narrative to be over- 
charged with hyperbole, still he must admit these praises to be 
deservedly and justly applied. With all its diverse qualities and 
properties, it is reported that the extent of that territory is equal 
to the breadth of heaven. 

Before proceeding further in this matter, I am anxious to give 
an account of the seven climates, and of the shape of the habit- 
able part of the earth, the measure of the surface of which 
having been ascertained by geometrical demonstration and the 
figures of Euclid, has been recorded in the books of that philo- 
sopher. Although it has no great connection with this book, 
yet my desire is that my readers may be acquainted with the 
extent of these regions and the countries of that inhabited quarter 
of the world. The whole surface of the planisphere of the earth 
is divided into four equal parts by the intersection of two great 
circles, one proceeding east and one west, and the other the 
meridian, which crosses it at right angles. Two of the quarters 
lie to the north, one eastern, the other western ; and two to the 
south, one eastern, and one western. Of these four quarters the 
north-eastern quarter is habitable, and contains the climates; 
and even within this quarter the hich northern latitude, on 
account of extreme cold, is not habitable by animals, and the 
southern hemi-planisphere is also not habitable on account of 
excessive heat. The area of the whole globe (sea and land) is 
132,416,400 mils, and the area of the habitable part is 8,143,300 
parasangs, which is equal to 24,429,900 mils.! 

1 This is again subdivided in the text into yards, into digits, and into barleycorns. 
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1It is related by sufficient informants, experienced travellers, 
who have long fixed their staff in the country of Hind and raised 
the standards of enquiry and research, that the length, breadth, 
and the number of its most celebrated provinces are as follows :— 
Malibar, from the borders of Khor? to the country of Kiulam, is 
about 300 parasangs ; that Bula,’ from the beginning of Kambayat 
to the borders of Mélibér, is more than 400 parasangs; that 
Sawalik contains 125,000 cities and villages; and Malwa 
1,893,000 towns and villages. And it may be about thirty 
years previous to my laying the foundation of this book that the 
king of M4lwé died, and dissension arose between his son and 
minister. After long hostilities and much slaughter, each of 
them acquired possession of a part of that country. In conse- 
quence of these disturbances, every year incursions are made into 
it from most parts of Hind, much property and wealth, and 
captives, and fine linen (Airbas) are carried off, and as yet no 
change (for the better) has taken place. 

Gujarat, which is commonly called Kambayat, contains 70,000 
villages and towns, all populous, and the people abound in wealth 
and luxuries. In the course of the four seasons of the year 
seventy different species of beautiful flowers grow within that 
province. ‘The purity of its air is so great that if the picture 
of an animal is drawn with the pen, it is life-like. And it is 
another matter of wonder that many plants and herbs are found 
wild and uncultivated there. You may always see the ground full 
of tulips even in the winter season. The air is healthy and the 
earth picturesque, neither too warm nor too cool, but in perpetual 
spring.” The winter cultivation is brought about only through 
the moistness of dew, called bdrast. When that harvest is over 
they begin summer cultivation, which is dependent upon the 
influence of the rain. The vineyards in this country bring forth 
blue grapes twice a year ; and the strength of the soil is so great 


1 Compare Rashfda-d din’s account in Vol. I. p, 67.) 

2 [See an article by Col. Yule, to appear in the Jour, R.A.S. New Series, Vol. IV.] 

3 [This name is go transcribed by Sir H. Elliot. In his Persian extracts the line 
in which the name occurs has been subsequently added in pencil; the name there 
reads “ Dewal.’’] 
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that the cotton plants spread their branches like willows and 
plane trees, and yield produce for several years successively. 

Had the author full leisure to express fully the circumstances 
of that country, and to ascertain them from trustworthy men 
and historians, and to devote a long period of his life to explain 
them, still he would not be able to record even a portion of the 
marvels and excellences of that country. 


Py % te a * 


Ma’bar extends in length from Kulam to Nilawar (Nellore), 
nearly three hundred parasangs along the sea-coast, and in the 
language of that country the king is called Dewar, which signifies 
the Lord of Empire. The curiosities of Chin and Machin, 
and the beautiful products of Hind and Sind, laden on large 
ships (which they call junks), sailing like mountains with the 
wings of the winds on the surface of the water, are always 
arriving there. The wealth of the Isles of the Persian Gulf in 
particular, and in part the beauty and adornment of other 
countries, from "Irak and Khurdsan as far as Rim and Europe, 
are derived from Ma’bar, which is so situated as to be the key of 
Hind.! 

A few years since the Dewar was Sundar Pandi,? who had 
three brothers, each of whom established himself in independence 
in some different country. The eminent prince, the margrave 
(marzban) of Hind, Takiu-d din ’Abdu-r Rahman, son of Mu- 
hammadu-t Tibi, whose virtues and accomplishments have for a 
long time been the theme of praise and admiration among the 
chief inhabitants of that beautiful country, was the Dewar’s 
deputy, minister, and adviser, and was a man of sound judgment. 
Fitan, Mal{ Fitan and K4bil® were made over to his possession, 


1 [See Col. Yule’s Cathay, pp. 218-19.] 

2 Sundar, or Sundara, was a common name among the Pandya Dynasty. The 
name originally belonged to a king of the north, who vanquished and wedded a 
princess of the family. Sundara is said to have been Siva in human form, and the 
tutelary deity of Madura is still Sundareswara, the linga erected by Sundara. See 
Wilson’s Mackenzie Ooilection, p. Ixxvi. and Jour, R.A.8. Vol. ILI. p. 199. 

3 [See Col. Yule in J. R. A.S., New Series, Vol. IV.] 
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for he is still worthy (kddiZ) of having the Khutba read in his 
name, and, notwithstanding these high dignities, is not: worthy 
of seditions (fitna). 

It was a matter of agreement that Maliku-l Islém Jam4lu-d 
din and the merchants should embark every year from the island 
of Kais and land at Ma’bar 1,400 horses of his own breed, and 
of such generous origin that, in comparison with them the most 
celebrated horses of antiquity, such as the Rukhs of Rustam, 
etc., should be as worthless as the horse of the chess-board. It 
was also agreed that he should embark as many as he could 
procure from all the isles of Persia, such as Katif, Lahsé, 
Bahrein, Hurmiz and Kulhéti. The price of each horse was 
fixed from of old at 220 dinars of red gold, on this condition, 
that if any horses should sustain any injury during the voyage, 
or should happen to die, the value of them should be paid from 
the royal treasury. It is related by authentic writers, that in 
the reign of Atébak Abi Bakr, 10,000 horses were annually ex- 
ported from these places to Ma’bar, Kambayat, and other ports 
in their neighbourhood, and the sum total of their value amounted 
to 2,200,000 din4rs, which was paid out of the overflowing 
revenues of the estates and endowments belonging to the Hindi 
temples, and from the tax upon courtezans attached to them, and 
no charge was incurred by the public treasury. It is a strange 
thing that when those horses arrive there, instead of giving them 
raw barley they give them roasted barley and grain dressed with 
butter, and boiled cow’s milk to drink. 


. Who gives sugar to an owl or crow ? 

Or who feeds a parrot with a carcase P 

A crow should be fed with a dead body, 

And a parrot with candy and sugar. 

Who loads jewels on the back of an ass P 

Or who would approve of giving dressed almonds to a cow? 
They bind them for forty days in a stable with ropes and pegs, 
in order that they may get fat; and afterwards, without taking 
measures for training, and without stirrups and other appurten- 
ances of riding, the Indian soldiers ride upon them like demons. 


VOL. 111. 3 
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They are equal to Burak in celerity, and are employed either in 
war or exercise. In a short time the most strong, swift, fresh, and 
active horses become weak, slow, useless, and stupid. In short, 
they all become wretched and good for nothing. In this climate 
these powerful horses which fly swiftly without a whip (for 
whips are required for horses, especially if they are to go any 
distance), should they happen to cover, become exceedingly 
weak and altogether worn out and unfit for riding. There is, 
therefore, a constant necessity of getting new horses annually, 
and, consequently, the merchants of Muhammadan countries 
bring them to Ma’bar.'! Their loss is not without its attendant 
advantage, for it is a providential ordinance of God that the 
western should continue in want of eastern products, and the 
eastern world of western products, and that the north should 
with labour procure the goods of the south, and the south be 
furnished in like manner with commodities brought in ships from 
the north. Consequently, the means of easy communication are 
always kept up between these different quarters, as the social 
nature of human beings necessarily requires and profits by. 
Thou wert called a man because thou wert endowed with love. 


In the months of the year 692 u. the above-mentioned Dewar, 
the ruler of Ma’bar, died, and left behind him much wealth 
and treasure. It is related by Maliku-l Islam Jamélu-d din, 
that out of that treasure 7,000 oxen, laden with precious stones, 


1 These curious facts regarding the horse trade of Ma’bar are in striking accordance 
with the statements of Marco Polo, who visited that coast about twenty years before 
this was written. He says: ‘In this country no horses are reared, and hence the 
greater part of the revenue is employed in obtaining them from foreign regions. 
The merchants of Curmos, of Quisci, of Dufar, of Soer, and of Aden, whose pro- 
vinces contain many steeds of fine quality, purchase, embark, and bring them to the 
king and his four princely brothers, selling them for 500 sagi of gold, worth more 
than 100 marcs of silver. I assure you this monarch buys annually more than 2,000, 
but by the end of the year they are all dead, from, wanting the medicine necessary 
to keep them in health. The merchants who import them want this to happen, and 
are careful, therefore, not to introduce the cure.”’— Travels, Murray’s Ed. p. 296. 
The Editor adds: ‘“‘Count Boni (p. 172) has found in Tavernier and the Lettres 
Edifiantes, that frequent medicine and peculiar care are requisite to keep them in 
health.”” See also Marsden. 
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and pure gold and silver, fell to the share of the brother who suc- 
ceeded him. Malik-i a’zam Takiu-d din continued prime minister 
as before, and, in fact, ruler of that kingdom, and his glory and 
magnificence were raised a thousand times higher.! 

Notwithstanding the immense wealth acquired by trade, he 
gave orders that whatever commodities and goods were imported 
from the remotest parts of China and Hind into Ma’bar, his 
agents and factors should be allowed the first selection, until 
which no one else was allowed to purchase. When he had 
selected his goods he despatched them on his own ships, or 
delivered them to merchants and ship owners to carry to the island 
of Kais. There also it was not permitted to any merchant to con- 
tract a bargain until the factors of Maliku-] Islém had selected 
what they required, and after that the merchants were allowed to 
buy whatever was suited to the wants of Ma’bar. The remnants 
were exported on ships and beasts of burden to the isles of the 
sea, and the countries of the east and west, and with the prices 
obtained by their sale such goods were purchased as were suitable 
for the home market ; and the trade was so managed that the 
produce of the remotest China was consumed in the farthest 
west. No one has seen the like of it in the world. 


Nobility arises from danger, for the interest is ten in forty ; 
If merchants dread risk they can derive no profit. 


As the eminent dignity and great power of Malik-i a’zam 
Takiu-d din, and Maliku-l Islam, and Jamdlu-d din were cele- 
brated in most parts of Hind to even a greater extent than in 
Ma’bar, the rulers of distant countries have cultivated and been 
strengthened by their friendship, and continually kept up a cor- 
respondence with them, expressing their solicitations and desires. 
The correspondence, in Arabic, between Jamalu-d din and Sultén 
°Ali bin Huzabbaru-d din Muwaiyid, will show the consideration 
in which he was held by contemporary princes. 


% » * » * 


1 [See Col. Yule, Cathay, p. 218, 219, and Jour. R.A. S. (New Series), Vol. IV.] 
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Brief history of the Sultans of Dehli. 
_ From Book IIT. of the MS. 


Dehli is one of the southern countries, and in honour and in 
position is like the heart within the body, its provinces being 
placed around like the limbs and extremities. Its inhabitants-.are 
all Musulmans, and ready for the prosecution of holy war. Its 
soil is odoriferous, its air temperate, its water pure, its gardens 
charming, and its plains spacious. Its disciplined armies exceed 
the number of 300,000 men. 

The following are the most celebrated cities and tracts which 
lie between Khurasaén and Hindustan, according to the testimony 
of eye-witnesses. After crossing the Panjab, or five rivers, 
namely, Sind, Jelam, the river of Lohdwar, Satlit! and Biyah, 
there are Banian of the Jid Hills, Sodra, Jalandhar, the Kokar 
country, Multan, Uchh, J&si, Sarsuti, Kaithal, Sanam, Tabar- 
hindh,® Banadri, Samana, Hajnir, Kahram and Nagor. 

On travelling from Dehli to the province of Hind you proceed 
in this wise—’Iwaz (Oudh), Badéin, Karra Manikpur, Behr, 
Silhet, Lakhnauti. Each of these places comprises several sub- 
ordinate villages, and there are strong forts and towns and other 
inhabited spots, which cannot be noticed in this narrative on 
account of their great number.’ 

In the year 512 w. (1118 a.p.) Bahram Shéh, a descendant of 
Mahmid Subuktigin, became Sult4n of Ghaznin, and after some 
time *Aléu-d din Husain bin Hasan, the first king of the Ghorians, 
attacked him and took his country, and seated his nephew on the 
throne of Ghaznin, after which he again returned to Dehli. 


1 [In the margin “ Satldj:”’ the Sutle).] 

2 (Sarhindh—see note in Vol. II. p. 200, 302.] 

3 Some names of places have been omitted as being doubtful. The author's 
knowledge of the geography of Upper India is very imperfect. From the rivers of 
the Panjab he omits the Chin&b, and transposes the order of some of the others. 
He is not more fortunate in the former history of Hindéstin, which differs so very 
much from all other authors, as to inspire little confidence, except, perhaps, in those 
passages where the proceedings of the Mughals are mentioned. 
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When Bahrim Shé4h saw his hereditary country freed from the 
lions of Ghor, he again rose in arms and took the nephew of 
’Aléu-d din prisoner, and disgraced him by seating him on a cow 
and parading him round the walls of Ghaznin. 

When ’Al&u-d din heard this intelligence, he again marched to 
repel him, but before his arrival Bahrém Shéh had died, having 
received the order of God, and his son Khusré had placed the 
royal crown upon his head, but not being able to oppose "Aldu-d 
din, he fled towards the country of Hind. ’Al4u-d din plundered 
and massacred in Ghaznin, and after depopulating the country he 
took up his abode at Dehli. Khusri Shah died in the year 555 u. 
(1160 a.p.) and the dynasty of the Ghaznivides became extinct. 

’Alau-d din Husain appointed (to the government of Ghaznin) 
his nephews, the sons of S4m, son of Hasan, namely GhiyAsu-d 
din Abd-l fath Muhammad and Shahébu-d din Abi-l Muzaffar. 
When Sultan Ghiydsu-d din died, the government devolved 
alone upon Sult4n Shahdbu-d din Ghori, who was slain by some 
Hindi devotees in the year 602 u. (1205 a.v.) | 

As he had no son, Kutbu-d din Aibak, his slave, succeeded him, 
and several important holy wars were undertaken by him. When 
he died, leaving no male child, a slave, by name Altamsh, as- 
cended the throne under the name of Shamsu-d din. He also 
engaged in many holy wars and conquests. He reigned for a 
long time in splendour and prosperity. 

When he died he left two sons and one daughter, namely, 
Jalalu-d din, Nasiru-d din, and Raziya. His slaves, Ulugh 
Khan, Katlagh Khdén, Sankez Khan, Aibak Khitéi, Nur Beg, 
and Murdad Beg ’Ajami, forgot their gratitude to their old master, 
attacked Jalalu-d din, and aspired to independence. Jalélu-d din 
fled in the year 651 u. (1253 a.p.), and sought the protection of 
Mangi Ké4n. Katlagh Khan and Sankez Khan, taking alarm 
at Ulugh Khéan’s proceedings, also followed Jalalu-d din to the 
same court, upon which Ulugh Khan placed the virtuous Sultén 
Raziya, the sister of Jaldlu-d din, upon the throne, and himself 
became administrator, guide, counsellor, and ruler. 
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Mangé Kéén treated Jalalu-d din with great kindness, and 
ordered Sali Bahadur to afford all the assistance which the 
Mughal army on the border was able. to render; to escort him 
to his hereditary country, and cleanse his garden from the 
rubbish of the enmity of the slaves, who had realized the 
proverb of “flies have become rulers.” 

Jaldlu-d din returned, accompanied by Sali Bah&dur and his 
army, and reached as far as Hajnir (Ajmir) on the borders of 
Dehli, but beyond that they were not able to advance, and, there- 
fore, retreated. Jaldlu-d din then took possession of the hills and 
the passes which led to them and Sodra, which were then in the 
occupation of the Mughals, and was there compelled to content 
himself with a small portion of the whole. | 

After some time, Ulugh Khan slew Sultén Raziya, and his 
son-in-law Nasiru-d din assumed the crown. After two or three 
years, during which Nasiru-d din held the name of king, while 
all substantial power was wielded by Ulugh Khan, he per- 
fidiously cut off his son-in-law. When Ulugh Khan had cleared 
the country of his opponents, he himself placed his foot upon 
the throne, and assumed the title of Sultan Ghiydsu-d din. He 
took possession of the treasures, and brought the army into sub- 
jection to his orders. He flattered himself that the whole world 
of disobedience would be repressed during his time, and that the 
country would find security under his protection ; but suddenly 
death, the exposer of ambushes, attacked him and gave a reply 
to all the schemes which he had contemplated against others, 
for the arrow of destruction was discharged at him from the 
hand of one whose power cannot be resisted. His death occurred 
in the year 686 H. (1287 a.p.) 

He was succeeded by his grandson, Mu‘izzu-d din Kai-kobad, 
the son of Bughré Khan. Meanwhile Hulaki Khan issued an 
order to Famlak,! who was the ruler of Sind, to bring Nasiru-d 
din, the son (of Ghiy4su-d din) into his presence; and on his 


' (So written in Sir H. Elliot’s extract from Wass4f, but the real name is 
“‘ Karlagh.”’] 
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arrival, Shamsu-d din Kart and Prince Barghand{ trumped up 
some accusation against him, and exposed the impurity of his 
conduct with such exaggeration, that he, as well as some of his 
chiefs and adherents, were brought to capital punishment under 
the law. 

On receiving this intelligence, Malik Firoz, who was governor 
of Khilj on the part of N&siru-d din, alarmed by his suspicions, 
went to Dehli, and entered into the service of Kai-kob4d, whom he 
found in occupation of the throne, and endeavoured to ingratiate 
himeelf in his favour by the performance of many useful services. 
As many signs of wisdom and courage were observed in him, he 
was appointed to the government of Multén, which is on the 
frontier of the kingdom, in order that he might preclude the 
possibility of any invasion by the Mughals. After he had been 
employed for some time, he was, according to the usual practice 
of the envious and inimical, accused of entering into a truce with 
the Mughals. In consequence of this he was recalled from his 
government, but refused to return, as he was apprehensive of the 
Sult4n’s anger. 

Notwithstanding the frequent orders he received he made ex- 
cuses and delayed his return. The Wazir became angry at his 
dilatoriness and opposition, and by orders of the Sultan, marched 
with a few followers towards Milt4n to enforce his attendance. 
They met each other on the road, and as the Wazir addressed to 
him several harsh enquiries respecting the reason of his delay, 
Malik Firoz answered his insolence by the tongue of his sharp 
sword, and slew the Wazir. He then hastened to the capital of 
the kingdom. The royal servants were alarmed at his approach» 
and the Sult4n himself was disabled by sickness. The opportunity 
was favourable for Malik Firoz, so he entered the royal apart- 
ments and slew the king. This happened on the night preceding 
the eighth of ShawwAl 689 u. (October, 1290 a.p.). 

In order to gratify the people, and silence the opposition of the 
army, he placed nominally upon the throne an infant son of the 
late king, by name Shamsu-d din Kaiomars, and thus satisfied 
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the army ; but a few days afterwards he sent the son to follow the 
father, and Malik Firoz ascended an inauspicious throne on Friday, 
265th Zi] hija (December) of the same year. He sufficiently pro- 
vided for the defence of the frontier, and married his brother's 
son, ’Aléu-d din Muhammad, whom he had himself brought up, 
to one of the princesses, and bestowed upon him the government 
of Oudh and Badéin. There ’Aléu-d din remained for a long time, 
and, by degrees, collected a large army. It was reported to him 
that the Rai of Hind, whose capital was Deogir, had immense 
treasures in money and jewels, and he therefore conceived an in- 
tense desire of securing them for himself, as well as of conquering 
the country. He appointed spies to ascertain when the Rai’s 
army was engaged in warfare, and then he advanced and took the 
country without the means which other kings think necessary for 
conquest. The prudent R4i, in order to save his life, gave his 
daughter to the Sultan, and made over to him his treasures and 
jewels, 

’Alau-d din Muhammad, having laden all the beasts he could 
procure with his spoils, and giving thanks to God, returned to 
his own province. When Malik Firoz heard of this, he sent an 
envoy to communicate the expression of his pleasure and con- 
gratulations at the victory, and invited him to the presence. 
These invitations were frequently repeated, and as often declined, 
till a suspicion of his rebellion arose, and induced Malik Firoz to 
advance against him with an army. 

When ’Aléu-d din learnt his uncle’s intentions, he began to 
entertain evil designs, and went with a few personal attendants 
to have an interview with him at Dehli; and the two parties 
met on the banks of the Jumna. Malik Firoz, abandoning the 
course which prudence dictated, and relying upon the terror which 
his frontier and power inspired, as well as the natural affection 
which he supposed his nephew to entertain towards him, crossed 
the river with only five attendants, and went to the camp of 
’"Alau-d din. 

When news was received of the approach of Malik Firoz, 
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*Aléu-d din advanced to receive him; and when he neared the 
river he went bare-footed, and, as usual, kissed the earth in the 
presence of his uncle, assuming a deportment of humility instead 
of his previous opposition, and behaving towards him as a son 
does towards a father. They then sat down and held a con- 
versation together, and after a time Malik Firoz took Sultan 
*Aléu-d din’s hand and invited him to come to his camp. When 
they reached the bank of the river Malik Firoz wished to enter 
the boat first, "Aliu-d din following him. Two of *Aléu-d din’s 
servants, Ikhtiyaru-d din and Mahmid SaAlim, went behind him 
and waited their opportunity. As Malik Firoz had placed one 
foot on the boat, and was about to lift the other upon it, 
Ikhtiy4ru-d din struck at him with a sword and wounded his 
hand. Malik Firoz, in alarm, tried to throw himself into the 
boat, but Mahmid Sélim came up and dealt him such a blow 
that his head fell into the water and his trunk into the boat. 
This happened on the 18th Ramazén 695 u. (June 1296 a.p.). 
The period of his reign was nearly six years. 

When the army of Malik Firoz witnessed these transactions 
from the opposite bank, they were greatly excited, and to appease 
them ’Aléu-d din distributed gold amongst the nobles and officers 
and thus gained their goodwill. Everyone felt himself com- 
pelled to proffer his allegiance, so they all returned to Dehli in 
company with him, and in the month of Zi-] ka’da 695 u. he 
arrived at the palace. 

The garrison of the fort refused to open the gates, upon which 
*Aléu-d din placed bags filled with gold in his mangonels and 
discharged them into the fort, which had the effect of persuad- 
ing them to abandon their resistance. 

Two sons of Malik Firoz, Kadar Khan and Arkali Khan, 
who were at Mialtan, were brought to Dehli and deprived of 
their eyes. So it is, that in this world the wise are depressed 
and the unworthy raised to honour and prosperity. 

Sultan °Aléu-d din then ascended the throne in perfect security, 
and protected all the provinces of the empire by his great power. 
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Towards the beginning of his reign, Prince Katlagh Khwé§ja, 
son of Dié,! advanced with a large army, like drops of rain, 
towards Dehli, in order to conquer, massacre, and plunder. 
Sultan ’Aléu-d din advanced against him at the head of a large 
army for the purpose of carrying on a holy war, actuated by 
pure faith, sincere intentions, the hope of resurrection, and the 
determination to bring destruction on the infidels. Without 
placing his troops in array, he attacked the enemy, and put 
many to the sword; and the remnant, in sorrow, loss, and dis- 
appointment, returned to their native country. Pardon go with 
them ! 

The rest of the transactions of ’Al4u-d din’s reign shall be 
recorded in their proper place for the information of my readers. 
Praise be to God, who hath poured his blessings upon the good, 
and from whose worship advantages are derived ! 


* * + * + + 


The Conquest of Somndt.? 
From Book IV. of the MS. 


When Sultén *Aléu-d din, the Sult4n of Dehli, was well 
established in the centre of his dominion, and had cut off the 
heads of his enemies and slain them, and had imparted rest to 
his subjects from the fountain of his kindness and justice, the 
vein of the zeal of religion beat high for the subjection of in- 
fidelity and destruction of idols, and in the month of Zif'l-hiya 


1 Dé4, or TG4, of the Chaghatai branch in Turkistan and Transoxiana, was a 
celebrated rival of Kubl&i. He died in 1306. He had several sons, who are spoken 
of in Mongol history. Among the best known are Gdnjik, who died in 1308; 
Guebck, who died in 1321; and Tarmashirin, who died in 1330. See D’Ohsson. 
Histowe des Mongols, Vol. II. p. 520. 

2 (This does not mean the temple of Somnat, but as Ziau-d din Barni explains, 
“an idol to which the Brahmans gave the name of Somn&t, after the victory of 
Mahmdd, and his destruction of their idol Man&t”’ (Text 251). Guzerat was over- 
run and Nahrwa4la was taken in this expedition, but there is no special mention of the 
temple or town of Somnat. ] 
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698 u. (1298 ap.) his brother Malik Mu’izzu-d din! and Nusrat 
Khan, the chief pillar of the state and the leader of his armies, a 
generous and intelligent warrior, were sent to Kambayat, the 
most celebrated of the cities of Hind in population and wealth. 
Its air is pure, its water clear, and the circumjacent country 
beautiful and charming both in scenery and buildings. With a 
view to holy war, and not for the lust of conquest, he enlisted 
under their banners about 14,000 cavalry and 20,000 infantry, 
which, in their language, are called dakk.” * 

They went by daily marches through the hills, from stage to 
stage, and when they arrived at their destination at early dawn 
they surrounded Kambéyat, and the idolaters were awakened 
from their sleepy state of carelessness and were taken by surprise, 
not knowing where to go, and mothers forgot their children and 
dropped them from their embrace. The Muhammadan forces began 
to ‘kill and slaughter on the right and on the left unmercifully, 
throughout the impure land, for the sake of Islam,” and blood 
flowed in torrents. They plundered gold and silver to an extent 
greater than can be conceived, and an immense number of brilliant 
precious stones, such as pearls, diamonds, rubies, and emeralds, 
etc., as well as a great variety of cloths, both silk and cotton, 
stamped, embroidered, and coloured. 

They took captive a great number of handsome and elegant 
maidens, amounting to 20,000, and children of both sexes, ‘‘more 
than the pen can enumerate,” and thirteen enormous elephants, 
whose motions would put the earth in tremor.” In short, the 
Muhammadan army brought the country to utter ruin, and 
destroyed the lives of the inhabitants, and plundered the cities, 
and captured their offspring, so that many temples were deserted 
and the idols were broken and trodden under foot, the largest of 
which was one called Somnat, fixed upon stone, polished like a 

1 (In the translation of Firishta he is called “ Aluf Khan,’”’ but this is an 
erroneous transcription of his title “‘Ulugh Khan,” or “Great Kh&n,” the same 
title as was previously borne by Ghiyfsu-d dfn Balban. The texts of Firishta and 


Barni both read “‘ Ulugh Kh&n.’’] 
2 This, probably, means dag, “‘a pace,’’ just as we say 20,000 foot. 
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mirror, of charming shape and admirable workmanship. It stood 
seven yards high. Its position was such as if it was about to 
move, and its expression such as if it was about to speak. If 
the introducer of idolatry were to look on it he would become 
enamoured of its beauty. The infidels objected to people going 
near it. Its head was adorned with a crown set with gold and 
rubies and pearls and other precious stones, so that it was im- 
possible for the eyes to trace the redness of the gold on account 
of the excessive lustre of the jewels, and a necklace of large 
shining pearls, like the belt of Orion, depended from the shoulder 
towards the side of the body. 

The Muhammadan soldiers plundered all those jewels and 
rapidly set themselves to demolish the idol. The surviving in- 
fidels were deeply affected with grief, and they engaged ‘to pay 
a thousand thousand pieces of gold” as a ransom for the idol, 
but they were indignantly rejected, and the idol was destroyed, 
and “its limbs, which were anointed with ambergris and per- 
fumed, were cut off. The fragments were conveyed to Dehli, 
and the entrance of the Jami’ Masjid was paved with them, that 
people might remember and talk of this brilliant victory.” 
‘¢ Praise be to God, the Lord of the worlds. Amen!” 

After some time, among the ruins of the temples, a most 
beautiful jasper-coloured stone was discovered, on which one of the 
merchants had designed some beautiful figures of fighting men and 
other ornamental figures of globes, lamps, etc., and on the margin 
of it were sculptured verses from the Kurén. This stone was 
sent as an offering to the shrine of the pole of saints, Shaikh 
Murshid Abd Is’h4k Ibr4him bin Shahriér. At that time they 
were building a lofty octagonal dome to the tomb. The stone 
was placed at the right of the entrance. ‘At this time, that is, 
in the year 707 u. (1307 a.p.), "Al4u-d din is the acknowledged 
Sultén of this country. On all its borders there are infidels, 
whom it is his duty to attack in the prosecution of a holy war, 
and return laden with countless booty.” 


* + + + + 
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An Account of some Contemporary Princes. 


When Sultan U’ljaitd was fully established upon the throne, 
Shaikhu-1 Islam Jamélu-d din, towards the close of the year 
703 4. (1303 a.D.), came to the court of the Protector of the 
world, and was received with distinguished honours and kindness. 
He was nominated to the government of Fars, but declined the 
appointment, and returned to his independent principality of Kais. 

In the beginning of this year, the Malik-i ’Azam, Margrave of 
Hind, Takiu-d din “Abdu-r rahmdnu-t Tibi, who was endowed 
with great power and dignity, departed from the country of 
Hind to the passage (ma’bar) of corruption.! The king of 
Ma‘bar was anxious to obtain his property and wealth, but Malik 
Mu’azzam Siraju-d din, son of the deceased, having secured his 
goodwill by the payment of two hundred thousand dinérs, not 
only obtained the wealth, but the rank also of his father. 


Embassy to China. 


Malik Mu’azzam Fakhru-d din Ahmad and Buké Elchi were, 
by order of the just king, Ghazan, appointed, in the year 697 u., 
as ambassadors to Timur K4aan,? with presents of cloths, jewels, 
costly garments, and hunting leopards, worthy of his royal ac- 
ceptance, and ten tuméns (one hundred thousand pieces) of gold 
were given to him from the chief treasury, to be employed as 
capital in trade. Fakhru-d din laid in a supply of necessaries 
for his voyage by ships and junks, and laded them with his own 
merchandize and immense jewels and pearls, and other com- 
modities suited to Timur Khan's country, belonging to his friends 
and relations, and to Shaikh-l Islam Jamdélu-d din. He was 


1 At the close of the sentence the author contradicts himself, and ascribes this 
event to the year 702 H. 

2 Mention is made of this interesting embassy by D’Ohsson (Histoire des Mongols, 
Tom. IV. p. 320), but there is no allusion to the voyage by sea, nor to the character- 
istic reception of the ambassadors. 
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accompanied on the voyage by an army of expert archers, 
Turki and Persian. 

The actual distance of the voyage was much augmented by 
the constant dangers to which their lives and property were 
exposed on the sea. When, at last, they arrived at the port of 
the Chinese frontier they were conducted stage by stage, by the 
deputies and officers of that country according to the Kéani in- 
stitutes, were furnished with supplies and tents, and were not 
troubled for the payment of any duties. In this manner they 
reached the Urdu, or Imperial Camp, at Taida, near Khaénbéligh. 

The Khan was at that time indisposed, but the four principal 
ministers and other nobles! were present in the assembly and sat 
beyond the royal carpet on golden seats, with great pomp and 
dignity. Buak&, on his first introduction, considered a salam 
sufficient, and did not kneel down, to which want of respect they 
raised objections. Buka, who was a shrewd and eloquent Turk, 
replied, “‘It is the royal order, that until I behold the blessed 
countenance of the Khan, the very abstract of the book of pros- 
perity, I should not look upon any pillars of the state or nobles 
of his majesty.’’ They were then admitted to a personal inter- 
view, and presented the rarities entrusted to them, which were 
most graciously received. The merchandize also was brought 
forward and approved. ‘The Khan then presented a cup of 
wine with his royal hand, and issued orders that the am- 
bassadors, during their stay, should be furnished with residences, 
food, clothes, and servants appropriate to the four seasons ; 
and forty-five horses were placed at their disposal. * * * 

The ambassadors remained four years in China and were dis- 
missed with honour, and a daughter of one of the nobles was 
bestowed upon Fakhru-d din. A friendly reply was written to 
Ghazan Khan, and presents were sent in return, together with 
some valuable silk stuffs, which had fallen to the share of 
Huléki Kh&én, but had remained in China since the time of 


1 The titles of these high dignitaries will be found in D’Ohsson, Hist. des Mongols, 
Tom. IV. p. 637. 
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Mangi Khan. An ambassador took charge of them on a 
separate junk, and he was commissioned to deliver expressions 
of friendship and regard. 

Malik Fakhru-d din departed, much gratified at his reception, 
accompanied by the embassies and twenty-three junks, and other 
vessels laden with valuable property. The ambassador of the 
Khan died on the voyage * * * and when they were only 
two days distant from Ma’bar, Malik Fakhru-d din also died. 
*# * * His tomb is in Mabar, near that of his uncle. His 
death occurred towards the close of the year of 704 u.! (1305 
A.D.) “= * > 

In the middle of the year 705 nu. Shaikhu-l Islam Jamélu-d 
din was summoned from the principality of Kais to the capital of 
Shiraz, the government of which place was conferred upon him. 
He accepted the office in obedience to the command, although he 
was ill at the time. * * * He died in the year 706 H. 
(1306 a.p.) to the great regret of the inhabitants of Shir4z, who 
raised 2 handsome tomb over his remains, and composed an elegy 
upon his death. * * * The author also, in consideration of 
certain obligations conferred upon him by the deceased, gave vent 
to his feelings in the following poem. 


The History of Sultan ’ Aldu-d din (continued). 


When Sult4n *Aléu-d din had fully established himself in the 
empire of Dehli, and his conquests and holy wars had proclaimed 
him universally as the greatest champion of the Muhammadan 
religion, it happened, that in the year 708, Ali Beg Gurgén, 
with an army consisting of three timans, marched to Hindu- 
stan, and pitched his camp in the vicinity of ’Iwaz (Oudh) and 
Badan, expecting to make an easy conquest of that country. 
The Sultan despatched his general Hazér-Dindéri, who was 


1 This does not coincide with the fact that they remained only four years in China. 
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called Malik Kafér,! with 80,000 formidable and veteran cavalry 
to expel them; and when the army of Isl4m was within the 
distance of a day’s journey from the enemy, it made suddenly a 
night attack on their camp, which was left quite unguarded, and 
the greater part of the Mughal armies received their retribution 
(twas) from the empire of Dehli, where they met with the silent 
tomb of entire annihilation. Having surrounded the remnant 
on the field of battle they deprived them of their arms,” and 
*Alf Beg and other officers of the Mughals were carried captive 
to Dehli. 

‘“ Sultan “Al4u-d din gave orders that the sword of menace and 
the declaration of unity should be offered to them ; when, as they 
they could not help themselves, they placed their heads on the 
line of Isl4m,” and repeated the profession of the Muhammadan 
creed. * * * “’Alau-d din honoured and gave preferment 
to ’Ali Beg, and made him one of his nobles, and the Mughal 
army was provided for amongst the armies of Islam. After the 
battle an order was issued by ’Aldu-d din to gather together the 
heads of those who had been slain. This matter was specially 
made over to the Hindés. On counting them after they were 
thrown at the feet of the holy warrior they were found to amount 
to 60,000, and, as was done with the Nigidari® Mughals, a 
pillar was constructed of these heads before the Baddun gate, 
in order that it might be a warning and spectacle to future gene- 
rations. The good tidings of this happy conquest were published 
throughout all the countries and provinces both of the faithful 
and the idolatrous. 


1 All the copies I have consulted give this name as Nabd or Nid; probably the 
former may have been a corruption of N&ib, which was his true designation. [In the 
text of Firishta he is called “Malik N&ib Kafar Hazfr-din4ri.’’ The latter title 
is said to have been derived from his having been originally purchased for 1000 
dinars. See Briggs’ Trans. Vol. I. 366.] 

2 Nigtidar, a younger son of Chagatai, after his disgrace, established himself with 
his vassals and followers in Sistn, and committed ravages upon the neighbouring 
provinces. His followers were called “ NigGdari,”’ or ‘“ Karainass,” ° 
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Conquest of Telingana. 


In the year 709 (1309 a.p.),—the year arrived in prosperity 
and the time was propitious,—the lofty mind of the king greatly 
inclined towards the conquest of the whole of Hindustan, and the 
subjection of the infidels. Previous to this, Malwa had been con- 
quered ; he, therefore despatched Malik Nabi, Zafar Khan, and 


Nanak Hindi,! with an army consisting of one hundred thousand 
horse and foot,— 


Oh thou for whom there is an army that obtains victory,— 
to conquer the province of Telingana, When they arrived on 
its frontier, the Rai of that province adopted a prudent reso- 
lution, submitted to the Muhammadans, and agreed to pay an 
annual tribute and receive the royal collectors, and that populous 
territory, replete with every kind of wealth— 


As the cheek of your friend full of excellence, 
In which are all desires you are in search of,— 


containing more than 30,000 tracts of country, was added to 
the Muhammadan empire. It is related that 6,000 kharwars, or 
loads, of gold were despatched to Dehli,— 

Much yellow gold was in the large sacks,— 
and in consequence of the abundance of diamonds obtained by 
plunder, they became so cheap that, one weighing a misk4l, could 
be purchased for three din&rs. 


The Conquest of Dur Samundar. 


The royal army marched from this place towards the country 
of Dir Samun. Réi Pandya offered opposition, and begged the 
assistance of an army from Ma’bar. At that time enmity pre- 
vailed between the two brothers, Sundar Pandi and Tira Pandt, 


1 The reading is doubtful. One copy has Khanka Mand, and Firishta has 
Khw4ja Ha4jf. As Amir Khusré speaks prominently of the Hindés who ac- 
companied this expedition, there is no improbability in the reading adopted in 
the text. 
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after the murder of their father. The latter sent to his assistance 
an army of horse and foot. Subsequently, the R4&i, turning to 
the right rank, declined a contest, and, having proffered his sub- 
mission, he was left in possession of his country without the 
necessity of fighting. He delivered up to Malik Kafir the 
country of "Arikanna, as a proof of his allegiance, and treasure 
beyond what imagination can conceive, torether with 55 large 
elephants, which were worthy of carrying the great and for- 
tunate heroes of the time, so that the country was restored to 
him, and, instead of shell-blowing, pyrolatry, and idol-worship, 
the true faith and the five daily prayers were established. On 
acconnt of these transactions the fame of the first holy wars 
which opened Hind under Mahmud Subuktigin was erased from 
the page of history. 

At the present time the imperial army consists of 475,000 
Muhammadan disciplined holy warriors, whose names are re- 
corded by the imperial muster-master, and whose pay and rations — 
are entered in the regulations of the deputy-victualler. They are 
most obedient to the orders they receive, and are prepared to 
sacrifice their lives for the especial sake of their religion. Four 
hundred war elephants * * * are kept in the royal stables, 
and forty swift camels * * * are employed to convey daily 
reports, with the greatest expedition, from and to the distant 
provinces of the empire. * * * 


Invasion of Ha’ bar. 


In the month of Rajab of the year 710 x. (1810 a.p.) the ap- 
pointed leaders, accompanied by a select army, were dispatched to 
conquer Ma’bar, and some of the towns were obtained through the 
animosity which has lately arisen between the two brothers ; when 
at last a large army, attended by numerous elephants of war, 
was sent out to oppose the Muhammadans. Malik Nabi, who 
thought himself a very Saturn, was obliged to retreat, and bring 
back his army. 
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Uljattt Sultén sends an Embassy to’ Aldu-d din. 


About that period the king of the world, U’ljaiti! Sultan,— 
May his empire last for ever !—sent two ambassadors, named 
Khalaya and Muhammad Shéh, to the court of Dehli, with a 
royal mandate to the following purport, that as the rulers of that 
quarter, both in the reign of the Emperor Changiz Khan, the 
conqueror of the world, and the most generous U’kt4i Khan, had 
tendered their friendship and homage, and, through the language 
of the ambassadors, had occasionally offered their sentiments of 
goodwill, it is, therefore, strange that, since the imperial throne 
has been adorned by our auspicious accession, and the sun of the 
kingdom of Isl4m has shed its light over the world, Sultan 
*Alau-d din has never opened the road of ancient friendship by 
means of an ambassador to our regal court, nor sent a message 
conveying tidings of himself or congratulations to us; it is, 
therefore, expected that he will henceforth be willing to apply him- 
self to strengthen the foundations of regard and free intercourse. 
In connection with this embassy it was also intimated that the 
Emperor asked in marriage one of the Princesses from behind 
the veil of the kingdom of Dehh.® 

Sultén ’Aléu-d din, notwithstanding all his bravery and con- 
quests, and abundant treasures and obedient armies, combining 
in himself all personal accomplishments and worldly advantages, 
was a tyrant, and never used to hesitate at slaughter, burning, 
restricting the privileges of the army, or reducing the allowances 
of his servants, and was quite overcome by his disposition to- 
wards temerity and oppression. As a proof of this he ordered 


It signifies “fortunate” in the Mongol language. 

2 On similar occasions the like delicacy of expression is observed. Thus, when the 
daughter of At&bak Sa’d of Shirfz was bestowed upon Sultan Jal4lu-d din, ’Atau-l 
mulk Juwaini says, in the second volume of the Jahdn Kushd : 


ob alive (labs aie yo oy ail, oi wily 
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_ the ambassadors to be imprisoned, and several! of their attendants 
to be trodden under the feet of elephants, and thus he submerged 
the jewel of his good fame; for to bring trouble on an ambassador 
is, under every system of religious faith, altogether opposed to 
the principles of law, social observance, and common sense. With 
respect to law, an ambassador receives his credentials without even 
the suspicion of criminality; with respect to social observance, 
the oppressor and the oppressed, friend and foe, peace and 
war, are all equally in need of embassies and communications : 
with respect to common sense, it is abundantly evident that the 
killing of one man, or even ten, entails no infirmity or injury on 
a kingdom. Inasmuch, therefore, as “Alfu-d din, free to do as 
he chose, was guilty of a deed from which danger might have 
resulted, and without any cause exhibited his enmity, he must 
be considered to have acted contrary to what a peaceful policy 
and sound prudence dictated. 


Continuation of the history of the Kings of Ma’ bar. 


Kales Dewar, the ruler of Ma’bar, enjoyed a highly prosperous 
life, extending to forty and odd years, during which time neither 
any foreign enemy entered his country, nor any severe malady 
confined him to bed. His coffers were replete with wealth, inas- 
much that in the treasury of the city of Mardi there were 
1,200 crores of gold deposited, every crore being equal to a 
thousand*® laks, and every lak to one hundred thousand dinars. 
Besides this there was an accumulation of precious stones, such as 
pearls, rubies, turquoises, and emeralds,—more than is in the 
power of language to express. (Here follows a long string of 
reflections upon the instability of worldly wealth and grandeur.) 

This fortunate and happy sovereign had two sons, the elder 


1 One copy reads eighteen. 

3 Properly only a hundred, if the reading of “crore” be correct; but the copies 
I have consulted read kéze, which might be meant to imply an earthen vessel, or 
some capacious receptacle calculated to contain a hundred laks. 
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named Sundar Pandi, who was legitimate, his mother being 
joined to the Dewar by lawful marriage, and the younger named 
Tira Pandi, was illegitimate, his mother being one of the mis- 
tresses who continually attended the king in his banquet of 
pleasure ; for it was customary with the rulers of that country 
that, when the daily affairs of the administration were over, and 
the crowds that attended the court had gone to their respective 
homes, a thousand beautiful courtezans used to attend the king 
in his pleasure. They used to perform the several duties pre- 
scribed to each of them; some were appointed as chamberlains, 
some as interpreters, some as cup-bearers, and day and night 
both the sexes kept promiscuous intercourse together ; and it was 
usual for the king to invite to his bed that girl upon whom the 
lot should happen to fall. I have mentioned this in illustration 
of their customs. 

As Tira Pandi was remarkable for his shrewdness and intre- 
pidity, the ruler nominated him as his successor. His brother 
Sundar Pandi, being enraged at this supercession, killed his 
father, in a moment of rashness and undutifulness, towards the 
close of the year 709 u. (1310 a.p.), and placed the crown on his 
head in the city of M4rdi.! He induced the troops who were there 
to support his interests, and conveyed some of the roval treasures 
which were deposited there to the city of Mankiul,? and he him- 
self accompanied, marching on, attended in royal pomp, with the 
elephants, horses, and treasures. Upon this his brother Tira 
Pandi, being resolved on avenging his father’s blood, followed to 
give him battle, and on the margin of a lake which, in their 
language, they call Taléchi, the opponents came to action. Both 
the brothers, each ignorant of the fate of the other, fled away ; 
but Tira Pandi being unfortunate (tira bakht), and having been 
wounded, fell into the hands of the enemy, and seven elephant- 
loads of gold also fell to the lot of the army of Sundar Pandi. 

It is a saying of philosophers, that ingratitude will, sooner or 
later, meet its punishment, and this was proved in the sequel, for 

1 [Madura P] 2 (Namkal P]) 
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Manar Barmiul, the son of the daughter of Kales Dewar, who 
espoused the cause of Tira Pandi, being at that time at Karam- 
hatti, near K4lul,! sent him assistance, both in men and money, 
which was attended with a most fortunate result. Sundar Pandi 
had taken possession of the kingdom, and the army and the 
treasure were his own; but, as in every religion and faith, evil 
deeds produce a life of insecurity, a matter which it is unneces- 
sary to expatiate upon, he, notwithstanding all his treasures 
and the goodwill of the army, was far from being happy and 
prosperous, entertaining crude notions, and never awaking from 
his dream of pride, and at last he met with the chastisement due 
to his ingratitude, for in the middle of the year 710 (1310 a.p.) 
Tira Pandi, having collected an army, advanced to-oppose him, 
and Sundar Pandi, trembling and alarmed, fled from his native 
country, and took refuge under the protection of Aldu-d din, of 
Dehli, and Tira Pandi became firmly established in his hereditary 
kingdom. 

While I was engaged in writing this passage, one of my friends 
said to me: “The kings of Hind are celebrated for their pene- 
tration and wisdom ; why then did Kales Dewar, during his life- 
time, nominate his younger and illegitimate son as his successor; 
to the rejection of the elder, who was of pure blood, by which he 
introduced distraction into a kingdom which had been adorned 
like a bride.” 


1 (Kardr ?] 


do 
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TARIKH-I BINAKITI 


OF 
FAKHRU-D DYN, BINAKITTI. 


This is the same work as is called Bind-Gety by Mr. James 
Fraser, in his *‘ Catalogue of Oriental Manuscripts ;” and Bina-t- 
Gety by General Briggs, in his translation of the Preface of 
Firishta, which would seem to imply that the title was considered 
by them to bear the meaning of “History of the Foundation of 
the World.”’ It certainly is so understood by native transcribers, 
for I have seen no copy of Firishta, not even the lithograph 
edition, in which it is not so written, and it has been so trans- 
lated by some Continental scholars. Its correct name at full 
length is “ Rauszat uluu-l Albdb ft Tawdrtkhu-l Akdbir wa-ul 
Ansdb,”’ “the garden of the learned in the histories of great 
men and genealogies.” It is chiefly an abridgment, as the 
author himself states, of the Jdémés’u-t Tawdrtkh of Rashidu-d 
din, and was compiled only seven years after that work, in A.H. 
717 (a.v. 1817), by Abi-Sulaim4n Déid, bin Abi-l Fazl, bin 
Muhammad Fakhr' Bindékiti. He is commonly called Fakhru-d 
din Binakiti from his having been born at Binakit, or Findkit, a 
town in Transoxiana, afterwards called Shéhrukhia. He copies 
Rashidu-d din closely, without, however, adopting his arrange- 
ment, and dedicates his work to Sultén Abi Sa’id, the ninth 
Mongol king of Persia. 

The author was a poet as well as an historian, and was 


} This is the name he gives in his own Preface. European Orientalists generally 
call him Fakhra-d din. (Morley cites several variations in the name and genealogy. ] 
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appointed by Sultén Gh&zaén, poet laureate of his Court. Till 
the discovery of the lost portions of the Jamt’u-t Tawdrikh, 
Binékiti’s work ranked very high both in Europe and Asia, but 
it must now take its place as a mere abridgment, and can be con- 
sidered of no value as an original composition. Several good 
copies of the work exist in European libraries, as in the Rich 
collection, Nos. 7626, 7627, of the British Museum; in the 
library of the Royal Asiatic Society; in the Leyden library ; 
and in Hammer-Purgstall’s private collection. The work is not 
common in India. The best copy I know is in the possession of 
a native gentleman at Lucknow. 

The 8th Book of this work is already known to the European 
public, though ascribed to a different author. In the year 1677, 
Andreas Miller published at Berlin a small work in Persian, 
with a Latin translation, under the title of Abdalle Beidarei 
Historia Sinensis, ascribing the original to the Nisdmu-t Taid- 
rikh of Baiziwi. It was reprinted by his son in 1689, and 
Brunet! tells us that Stephen Weston published fifty copies of an 
English translation in 1820. M. Quatremére had the ingenuity 
to guess, for several reasons which he states in detail, that this 
was in reality an extract from the History of Bindkiti, and not 
from Baizawi ; and by comparing the passage he has given from 
Miiller’s printed work with Bin4kiti, of which a copy was not 
available to M. Quatremére, it proves to be verbatim the 2nd 
Chapter of the 8th Book of Bin&kiti; and as the same result 
has been obtained by comparing it with the copy in the British 
Museum, there can no longer be any doubt on this point, and the 
Historia Sinensis must henceforth be attributed to Binaékiti. 


CONTENTS. 


Book I.—The Genealogy and History of the Prophets and 
Patriarchs from the time of Adam to Abraham, comprising a 
period of 4838 years. (The use of the word Ausiyd shows the 
writer to be a Shi’a Muhammadan ;)—from p. 2 to 25. 


1 gud voce Abdalla. 
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Book IJ.—The kings of Persia, from Kaiimars to Yazdajird, 
together with the celebrated Prophets and Philosophers who 
were their contemporaries ; 4322 years ;—from p. 25 to 59. 

Book III.—History of Muhammad ; the four first Khalifs ; 
twelve Imams, and later Khalifs, down to Mustasim bi-llah, the 
last of the "Abbdsides; 626 years ;—from p. 60 to 186. 

Book IV.—The Sultans and kings who, in the time of the 
’Abbaside Khalifs, rose to power in the kingdom of Iran, includ- 
ing the dynasties of Saff4rians, S&manians, Ghaznivides, Buwai- 
hides Saljukians, Khwérizmians and the kings of the Forest 
or Heretics (Assassins) ; 400 years ;—from p. 186 to 208. 

Book V.—The history of the Jews, their Kings and Prophets, 
from Moses to Mutina (Zedekiah, see 2 Kings xxiv. 17), who 
was slain by Bakhtnassar ; 941 years ;—from p. 208 to 230. 

Book VI.—The history of the Christians and Franks; the 
descent of the Virgin Mary from David; the kings of the Franks, 
the Caesars, and Popes; 1337 years ;—from p. 231 to 260. 

Book VII.—The Hinds; an account of the country and 
kings of India from B&sdeo to “Alfu-d din, and an account of 
Shékmuni; 1200 years ;—from p. 260 to 281. 

Book VIII.—History of Khité. The government lasted, 
according to local historians, 42,875 years ;—from p. 281 to 299. 

Book IX.—History of the Mughals; the origin of Changiz 
Khan, and his conquest of Persia, etc., with an account of his 
sons and successors ; 101 years ;—from p. 299 to 402. 

Si1zz.—Small Folio, containing 402 pages, of 21 lines. 

A fuller detail is given in the Vienna Year-book for 1835 by 
Hammer-Purgstall, who states that our author composed his 
work in a.H. 718, not 717, though the latter date is expressly 
mentioned, not only in the Preface, but in other parts of the 
work, The same author gives the year of his death as a.n. 730 
(1329 a.p.), and reads his name Bindkati. [Morley also has 
given a fall notice of the work in his Catalogue of the MSS. 
of the Royal Asiatic Society. | 

It will be observed that the seventh Book is devoted to India. 
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Throughout the whole of it Bindkiti follows Rashidu-d din im- 
plicitly, copying him even with all his errors, just as Rashidu-d 
din follows Birdni. Nothing shows more completely the igno- 
rance of the western Asiatics with respect to the state of India 
since Mahmid’s time than to find these two authors, 300 years 
afterwards, mentioning that Béri is the capital of the province of 
Kanauj, of which the kings are the most potent in India, and 
that Thanesar is in the Didb. All this is taken from Abid 
Rih&n, as may be seen by referring to the extracts in the first 
volume. 

It is needless to translate any passage from this work, but it 
may be as well to mention, as the Calcutta copy of Rashidi, as 
well as that of the India House, is deficient in that respect,' that 
the succession of the Kabul kings, who preceded the Ghaznivides, 
occurs in nearly the same order as in M. Reinaud’s edition of 
Birdni, and with nearly the same names, but the last of the 
Turk dynasty, whom M. Reinaud calls Laktouzem4n, appears 
here under the more probable shape of Katordn, or Katorman, 
‘“‘king of the Katores,”? It is worthy of remark that the 
present chief of Chitr&l is called Sh&h Kator, and claims descent 
from the Macedonians. Kalar, the first of the Brahman dynasty, 
is omitted by Bindkiti. Anandpal is converted into Anda- 
pal, and the nearest approach to M. Reinaud’s doubtful name 
of Nardanjdnp4éla (correctly perhaps Niranjanpél) is Tasdar 
Jaipal.s 


1 (The British Museum MS., and the Arabic MS. of the Royal Asiatic Society 
have passages upon the subject obviously derived from Birani. See Thomas’ 
Prinsep, I. 315.] 

2 (See Vol. II. p. 404.] 

8 Compare Morley’s Caé. p. 25. Hammer-Purgstall’s Handschriften, p. 194. 
Recueil des Voyages, Tom. II. p. 369. Fundgruben des Ortents, Tom. III. 
p. 330. Geseh. der Ilchane, Vol. II. p. 267. Coll. Or. Tom. I. pp. Ixxxv.—ci. 
424. Jahrbicher, No. 69. Anz. Blatt, p. 33, and No. 73, p. 26. Gesch. d. schon. 
Red. Pers. p. 241. Elphinstone, Kingdom of Cabul, App. C. p. 619. Burnes’ 
Bokhara, Vol. II. p. 209. Journ. RB. A. S. Vol. IX. p. 194. . C. Ritter, Erd. con 
As, Vol. V. p. 207. Gemdildesaal der Lebensb. Vol. IV. p. 35. Zenker, Bibliotheca 
Or. 857, 858. Gesch. d. G. Horde, pp. xxxi. 343. Jenisch, Hist. priorum Regum 
Persarum. p. 142, 
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EXTRACT. 


[The following is translated from a MS. in the library of the 
Royal Asiatic Society :— 

‘After (him) Arjan became king; after him Kank, who was 
the last of the Katorm4n kings; after him Braéhma Sémand 
became king; after him Kamli; after him Jaip4l; after him 
Andah p4l; and after him Tadar Jaip4l,! who was killed 412 
Hijri (1021 a.p.).” | 


¥ Slam jai 
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TARIKH-I GUZIDA. 


OF 


HAMDU-LLA MUSTAUFT. 


This work was composed in a.H. 730 (1329) by Hamda-lla 
bin Abi Bakr bin Hamd bin Nasr Mustaufi! Kazwini, and was 
dedicated to the minister Ghiydsu-d din, the son of Rashidu-d 
din, to both of whom our author had been secretary. 

It ranks among the best general histories of the East. Reinaud 
used it for his Mem. sur l’Inde. Hammer-Purgstall calls it in 
different passages of his works the best, the most faithful, and the 
most brilliant of all the histories which were composed about 
that period. He remarks that it contains much matter not 
found elsewhere, and concurs in the praise bestowed upon it by 
Haji Khalfa, that implicit confidence is to be placed in its asser- 
tions. It is a pity, therefore, that the work is in so abridged a 
form as to be more useful for its dates than for its details of facts. 
The authors of the Universal History frequently quote it under 
the name of “ Tarik Cozidih.” 

Eleven years after the completion of this history, the author 
composed his celebrated work on Geography and Natural History, 
entitled Nuzhatu-l Kulub, ‘the delight of hearts,” which is in 
high repute with oriental scholars.® 

1 «President of the Exchequer.’’ Com. le Brun says the Mustaufi is chief of the 
Chamber of Accounts of the Lordships which particularly belong to his Majesty. 
Price (II. 360) calls him controller or auditor of the Exchequer. In the case of our 
author the title appears to be a family designation, derived from actual occupation of 


the office by an ancestor. The title Kazwini is derived from his native town Kaswin. 
3 [See Reinaud’s Aboulfeda Int. clv.] 
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The author states that he had undertaken to write in verse an 
universal history from the time of Muhammad, and had already 
written five or six thousand lines, and hoped to complete it in 
seventy-five thousand ;. but being anxious to bring out a work in 
prose also, in order that he might have the satisfaction of pre- 
senting it as soon as possible to his excellent patron Ghiy4su-d 
din, whose praises extend throughout two pages, he compiled the 
present work under the name of Tdrikh-t Gusida, ‘“ Selected 
History,” having abstracted it from twenty four different works, 
of which he gives the names, and amongst them, the history of 
Tabari, the Kamilu-t Tawdrtkh of Ibnu-l Asir Jazari, the Nisd- 
mu-t Tawarikh of Baizawi, the Zubdatu-t Tawartkh of Jamélu-d 
din K4shi, and the Jahdn-kushat of Juwaini. Besides these 
twenty-four, he quotes occasionally several other valuable works, 
many of which are now quite unknown. In its turn the Tdrtkh-« 
Guztda has been used by later writers. The Habibu-s Siyar 
quotes largely from it. 

The Tértkh-i Guszida contains a Preface, six Books, and an 
Appendix. The only Books useful for the illustration of Indian 
history are the third and fourth, in which are comprised the 
account of the early attempts of the Arabs on the Indian frontier 
and the history of the Ghaznivide and Ghonian monarchs, 

[A portion of the work, comprising the history of the Saljukian 
dynasty, has been translated by M. Defrémery, and published in 
the Journal Asiatique ;' and another portion, relating to the city 
of Kazwin, has also been translated by the same writer.?] 


CONTENTS. 


The Preface contains an account of the creation of the world ; 
from p. 1 to p. 8. 

Book I.—An account of the Patriarchs, Prophets, and Philo- 
sophers ; in two sections and two subsections ;—from p. 8 to 67. 

Book II.—The Peshdédians, Kaianians, Ashkénians (A rsacideo 


t (Vols. XI., XII., XIII. Quat., Serie.] 2 (Ib. 5 Serie. Tome X.} 
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and Muluk-i Tawaif) and SAssdnians; in four sections ;—from 
p- 68 to 109. 

Book II].—Muhammad, the Khalifas and Im&ms; in an 
introduction and six sections ;—from p. 109 to 311. 

Book IV.—The eastern monarchies, from the beginning of 
Muhammadanism to a.H. 730 (A.D. 1829); in twelve sections 
and several subsections, devoted to the following Dynasties :— 
Bani Lais Saffar, SAmanians, Ghaznivides, Ghorians, Bawaihides 
or Dy4lima, Saljikians, Khwérizmians, At&baks (2 sections), 
Ismailians, Karakhitéis, and Mughals ;—from p. 311 to 477. — 

Book V.—The Saints and Elders of the Muhammadan faith, 
Philosophers and Poets ; in six sections ;—from p. 477 tu 507. 

Book VI.—An account of the author’s native place, Kazwin, 
and its celebrated characters; in eight sections;—from p. 507 
to 603. 

The Appendix contains Genealogical Trees of Prophets, 
Princes, Philosophers and others ;—from p. 603 to 618. 

S1zzE.—8vo. containing 618 pages of 14 lines. 

This history, though often quoted by oriental writers, is rare 
in India. The best copy I know is in the library of the Bengal 
Asiatic Society, No. 493, but it is unfortunately defective both 
in the beginning and end. Y4r Ali Khan, chief native Judge of . 
Jaunpur, has a good copy, and there is one also in the king of 
Lucknow’s library. Robert Cust, Esq. (B.C.S.), has an admir- 
able copy, written in 864 a.H. In Europe the most celebrated 
are those of Stockholm, Paris, the British Museum, the Bodleian 
Library, Hammer-Purgstall, and Sir W. Ouseley.! M. Quatre- 
mére also possessed two copies. 

A work in so abridged a form can scarcely be expected to 

1 See Haji Khalfa, IV. 176, VI. 7. Weener Jahrbb. No. lxix. p. 10, and Ansgdl. 
p. 31. Briggs’ Ferishta, Vol. 1. p.1. Fundgr. d. Or. Vol. IIL. p. 331. Gesch. der 
Gold. Horde, pp. xvi. xxii. Coll. Or. Tom. I. p. liv. Gesch. der Itchane, Vol. II. 
pp. 268, 320. Gesch. d. Sch. Red. Pers. p.12. Journ. Asiatique, III. Ser. Tom. 
I. p. 581. M. Petis de la Croix, Hist. de Genghiz Can, p. 541. D’Herbelot, Brdt. 
Or. Art. Tdrikh Khozideh. Biog. Univ. v. Kazwyny. Rampoldi, ix. 322. Gemaldesaal 


Pref. xi. Ouseley’s Jehanara, p. xi. Price, Mahom. Hist. I. 464, II. 638, 672. 
Shajrat al Atrak, 308. Gildemeister, p. 2. Journ. des Sav., 1851, p. 47. 
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present any passages worthy of extract, but the following are 
selected as comprising a few anecdotes which have escaped the 
notice of some more ponderous chroniclers :— 


Sultan Mahmid. 


‘The exploits of the Sultén Mahmid are more conspicuous 
than the sun, and his exertions in the cause of religon surpass all 
description and eulogy. The Tdrikh Yamini, Makamdt Abi 
Nasr Miskati, and the volumes of Abi-l Faz] Baihaki, testify to 
his achievements,} 

“He was a friend to learned men and poets, on whom he 
bestowed munificent presents, insomuch that every year he ex- 
pended upon them more than 400,000 dinars. His features 
were very ugly. One day, regarding his own face in a mirror, he 
became thoughtful and depressed. His Wazir inquired as to the 
eause of his sorrow, to which he replied, ‘It is generally under- 
stood that the sight of kings adds vigour to the eye, but the 
form with which I am endowed is enough to strike the beholder 
blind.” The Wazir replied, ‘Scarcely one man in a million looks 
on your face, but the qualities of your mind shed their influence 
on every one. Study, therefore, to maintain an unimpeachable 
character, that you may be the beloved of all hearts.’ Aminu-d- 
daula Mahmud was pleased with this admonition, and he paid so 
much attention to the cultivation of his mental endowments, that 
he surpassed all other kings in that respect.? 

“In the first year of his accession to the throne a mine of 
gold was discovered in Sist&n, in the shape of a tree, and the 


1 [See supra, Vol. II. pp. 480, 433.] 

2 This anecdote is given in the Gemdldesaal d. Lebensb., but Firishta merely says 
Mahm4d was marked with the small-pox. In the reign of Mas’dd, that historian 
ascribes a statement to the Guzida which is at variance with the MSS. I have con- 
sulted. He says that, according to the Guzida, Mas'dd reigned nine years and nine 
months, whereas the Guzida distinctly says that monarch reigned. thirteen years. 
It may be as well to mention here that Briggs, in his translation of Firishta, has, 
by some oversight, entered the History of Hamdu-la Mustaufi and the Zarikh-i 
Guzida, as two different works. 
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lower the miners dug the richer and purer it became, till one of 
the veins attained the circumference of three yards. It dis- 
appeared in the time of Sultén Mas’ad, on the occurrence of an 
earthquake. 


+ + + + + 


* In the month of Muharram of the year 293 he made war 
upon Jaipél, in Hindustan, and made him prisoner. He spared 
his life, but exacted tribute. It isa rule among the Hindus that 
a king who has been twice made prisoner by Musulmans ought 
no longer to reign, and that his fault can only be purged by fire. 
Jaip4l, therefore, made the kingdom over to his son, and burnt 
himself. In this war Yaminu-d-daula Mahmud obtained the 
title of Ghazi. 

“In the year 394, he set out on an expedition to Sist4n against 
Khalaf,' the son of Ahmad, because Khalaf, on returning from 
his pilgrimage, had appointed his son Téhir as his successor, he 
himself having retired from the world and devoted himself to 
the worship of God. But he repented this step, and put his son 
to death by treachery. Yaminu-d-daula, in order to avenge this 
perfidy, attacked Khalaf, who took shelter in the fort of Tak. 
Yaminu-d-daula Mahmid besieged the fort and took it. Khalaf 
came out in safety, and when he entered the presence of Mah- 
mud he addressed him as ‘Sult4n.” Yaminu-d-daula Mahmud, 
being pleased with this title, freely pardoned Khalaf, and rein- . 
stated him in the government of Sistén. From that period he 
assumed the title of Sultén. Khalaf, son of Ahmad, after a 
while, rebelled against Sultan Mahmud, and sought the pro- 
tection of Ylak Kh4n. Sult&én Mahmdd, on hearing this, de- 
throned him from Sistén, and sent him to the fort of Juzj4n 
where he remained till the day of his death. 

‘“‘Sultén Mahmid, having conquered Bhatiya and Mult&n as far 
as the frontiers of Kashmir, made peace with I’lak Khan, who 
some time after broke faith with him, and advanced to battle 


1 See Jenisch, Hist. Reg. Pers. p. 46. 
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against him; but he was defeated, and took to flight. Many 
beautifal youths fell into the hands of the Zawuliy4ns, who were 
delighted with their prisoners. Tlak Kh&n then sought the 
assistance of the Ghuzz and the Turks of Chin, the descendants 
of Afrdsiyab, but was again defeated in an action at the gates of 
Balkh, and took a second time to flight. He again made peace 
with the Sult4n, and went to reside in Maward4u-n-nahr. 
‘“‘Sultén Mahmid then made war with Nawasa (the grandson 
of) the ruler of Mult4n ; conquered that country; converted 
the people to Isl4m; put to death the ruler of Multdn, and 
entrusted the government of that country to another chief. 
‘“Sult4n Mahmid now went to fight with the Ghorians, who 
were infidels at that time. Suri, their chief, was killed in this 
war, and his son was taken prisoner; but dreading the Sultan's 
vengeance, he killed himself by sucking poison which he had 
kept under the stone of his ring. The country of Ghor was 
annexed to that of the Sultén, and the population thereof con- 
verted to Islam. He now attacked the fort of Bhim, where was 
a temple of the Hindus. He was victorious, and obtained much 
wealth, including about a hundred idols of gold and silver. One 
of the golden images, which weighed a million miskdis, the 
Sult4n appropriated to the decoration of the Mosque of Ghazni, 
so that the ornaments of the doors were of gold instead of iron. 
‘The rulers of Ghurjistén were at this time called Sh&r, and 
Abi Nasr was Shér of the Ghurjis. He was at enmity with 
Sult4n Mahmid, who sent an army against him, and having 
taken him prisoner, the Sult4n concluded peace with him, and 
purchased his possessions. From that time he remained in the 
service of the Sultan to the day of his death. | 
‘“‘The ruler of Mardain,! having likewise rebelled against the 
Sultén, withheld the payment of tribute. The Sult4n deputed 
Aba Sa’id T4i, with an army, to make war with him, and he 
himself followed afterwards, and a battle ensuing, the chief of 


1 Other authorities usually say Nardin or N&rdain. (See Vol. II. pp. 450, 452, 
465. ] 
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Mardain took refuge in a fort. The Sult4n destroyed its walls 
by means of elephants, and thus gained possession of the fort. 
In a house there were found some inscriptions on a stone, giving 
the date of the erection of the fort, which they carried so far 
back as 40,000 years. Upon this all were convinced of the folly 
of the idolaters; as, from the creation of Adam, the age of the 
world did not (as it is generally understood) reach 7,000 years ; 
nor is it probable, according to the opinion of the learned, that a 
building could remain in a state of repair so long; but as their 
ignorance is carried to such a degree that they worship idols 
instead of the Supreme Being, it is not improbable that they 
really did entertain such a belief.”’ 
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XIV. 


TARIYKH-I ‘*ALAY. 
OR 


KHAZAYNU-L FUTUH, 
or 


AMIR KHUSRU. 


Tue history which goes by both these names is a work in prose, 
by Mir Khausri, who died in 1325 a.p. It contains an interest- 
ing account of the first years of the reign of Sultén “Aléu-d din 
Khilji (whom he also styles Muhammad Sh&h Sult&n), from 
his accession to the throne in 695 Hw. (1296 a.p.) to his con- 
quest of Ma’bar at the close of 710 g. (1310 a.v.) It is most 
probably the same work as that which is quoted by some of the 
general historians, under the name of Tdrtkh ’Aldu-d din Khifjt ; 
but, if so, it has not been closely examined, for several facts 
of interest have escaped the compilers. 

It will be observed that this small work contains much infor- 
mation on the subject to which it relates. The mode of war- 
fare of that period, especially, receives illustrations such as can 
be obtained from no other work. The style in which it is com- 
posed is for the most part difficult, as the whole is constructed 
of a series of fanciful analogies, in the same manner as the pre- 
face to the Bakiya Nakiya and the I’jdas-i Khusruvt of the same 
author, and the Odes of Badar-chachi, and the treatises of Mirzé 
Katil and several other works, in which fancy is predominant over 
sense. Every portion is devoted to a selection of words con- 
nected with one particular subject. For instance, among the 
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paseages translated below, one portion, p. 69, is composed of 
words derived from architecture; another, p. 71, is derived from 
words descriptive of the powers and anatomy of the hand; an- 
other, at p. 73, is composed of words used in the game of chess. 
I have not thought it necessary to adhere closely to the similes 
in every part. Those which are used in the passages noted above 
are of themselves sufficiently tedious in translation, though cer- 
tainly ingenious in the original. 

It may easily be conceived that a work so composed contains 
much that is forced, trivial, and unnatural; but we can forgive 
that for the solid information we are occasionally able to extract 
from it. Indeed, these puns, riddles, and analogies, are even 
valuable on one account, for the author rarely mentions a date 
which is not comprised in a sentence containing some kind of 
enigma, so that we can easily ascertain the correctness of a date, 
if we have reason to doubt the correctness of the numerals. The 
following are instances :—‘‘ When the boat of the moon’s crescent 
entered the stream of clouds (abr)’’—of which the initial letter 
being aif, or one, the first day of the month is signified. Again, 
‘When the computation of the month Ramazén had reached 
that stage, that the first period of the fast (sydm) had departed, 
and the last had not yet arrived "—that is, that eleven days of 
the month had elapsed. Meaning, that by rejecting the first 
and last letters of syém, only yd remains, of which the numerical 
value is eleven. 

The Khazéinu-l Futth contains many Hindi words, shewing 
how partial the author was to that language compared with his 
Muhammadan contemporaries. Thus we have Kath-garh, pard- 
han, bastth, mar-d-mdr, and others. The work is not written 
in chronological order, but, as in the case of the Mughal invasion, 
the author has grouped together the series of events which oc- 
curred over several years in one particular part of the empire.! 

1 The work is rare, and, being in prose, is not contained in the Kulydt or complete 
(poetical) works of the author. The MS. used is an 8vo. of 188 pages, 15 lines to 


a page. [Mr, Thomas has a copy, and there is also a copy at King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, Jour. R.A.S. Vol. III. p. 115, N.S.J 
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Mir Khasri’s authority is great as a narrator, for he was not 
only contemporary with the events which he describes, but was 
a participator in many of them; and his friend, the historian 
Zié Barni, appeals to him frequently for confirmation of his own 
assertions. 


ABSTRACT. ! 
The Accession of Sultan ‘Aldu-d din to the Throne. 


*Alaa-d din Khilji, on the 19th of Rabi’u-l-Akhir, 695 a. (Feb. 
1295), left Karra Ménikpir, of which he was then governor, 
on his expedition to Deogir, and after taking immense booty 
from Ram Deo, the Rai of that country, he returned to Karra 
on the 28th of Rajab of the same year. His accession to the 
throne on the 16th of Ramazan, 695 a. (July, 1296), after mur- 
dering his uncle and father-in-law, Sultan Jalélu-d din. His 
arrival at Dehli, where he again mounted the throne, on the 
22nd of Zi-1 hijja of the same year. His rules, regulations, justice, 
and liberality. The cheapness which prevailed in his time. 


Edifices Erected and Repaired by the Sultan. 


The Sultan determined upon adding to and completing the 
Masjid-i Jami’ of Shamsu-d din, “ by building beyond the three 
old gates and courts a fourth, with lofty pillars,” ‘and upon the 
surface of the stones he engraved verses of the Kurdn in such 
& manner as could not be done even on wax; ascending so 
high that you would think the Kurdén was going up to heaven, 
and again descending, in another line, so low that you would 
think it was coming down from heaven. When the whole work 
was complete from top to bottom, he built other masjids in the 
city, so strong that if the nine-vaulted and thousand-eyed 
heavens were to fall, as they will, in the universe-quake, on 
the day of resurrection, an arch of them would not be broken. 
He also repaired the old masjids, of which the walls were broken 
or inclining, or of which the roof and domes had fallen.” 


1 [Prepared by Sir H. M. Elliot. ] 
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‘He then resolved to make a pair to the lofty minér of the 
J&mi’ masjid, which mindr was then the single (celebrated) one of 
the time, and to raise it so high that it could not be exceeded. 
He first directed that the area of the square before the masjid 
should be increased, that there might be ample room for the fol- 
lowers of Islam.” 

‘“‘ He ordered the circumference of the new min&ér to be made 
double that of the old one, and to make it higher in the same 
proportion, and directed that a new casing and cupola should be 
added to the old one.” The stones were dug out from the hills, 
and the temples of the infidels were demolished to furnish a 
supply. The building of the new fort of Dehli, and the repairs 
of the old one. ‘It is a condition that in a new building blood 
should be sprinkled; he therefore sacrificed some thousands of 
goat-bearded Mughals for the purpose.” He also ordered re- 
pairs to be made to all the other masjids and forts throughout 
the kingdom. 

As the tank of Shamsu-d din was occasionally dry, ’Aléu-d 
din cleaned it out and repaired it, and erected a dome in the 
middle of it. 


Mughal Invasion under Kadar. 


“The following is the account of the victory which the 
champions of the triumphant army obtained, on the first occa- 
sion, during the reign of this Sanjar-like Sultén, may God pro- 
tect his standards! over the soldiers of the accursed Kadar, in 
the land of Jéran Manjir, when the subtle (mu-shikdf) Tatar, 
accompanied by an army, like an avenging deluge, came as pre- 
sumptuous as ever from the J ddi mountain, and crossed the Biéh, 
and Jelam, and Sutlej,! and the advancing wave of the hellites 

burnt down all the villages? of the Khokhars in such a way that 


1 This is the order observed in the original. 
3 The word is talwdrd, a common name for a village in many parts of the Upper 
Panjab. The talcandt of the Khokhars is a local word similarly applied. 
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the flames extended as far as the suburbs of the city, and ruin 
hurled its ravages upon the houses. Such a wailing arose, that 
the sound reached his majesty the king of kings. 

“He despatched the late Ulugh Kh4n, the arm of the empire, 
with the whole of the right wing (hand) of the army, and the 
powerful chiefs! and the officers! who were the support! of the 
state, and he named him for the purpose of wielding the sword 
of holy war; that so, making themselves ready with power, they 
might go and lay their hands upon the infidel.” ‘The Khan 
sped swift as an arrow from its bowstring, and made two marches 
in one until he reached the borders of Ja&ran Manjur, the field of 
action, so that not more than a bow-shot remained between the 
two armies. That was a date on which it became dark when the 
day declined, because it was towards the close of the month, and 
the moon of Rabi’u-l akhir waned till it looked like a sickle 
above the heavens to reap the Gabrs. Arrows and spears com- 
mingled together. Some Mughals were captured on Thursday, 
the 22nd of Rabi’u-l ékhir, in the year 695 a. (Feb. 1296 a.p.). 
On this day the javelin-head of the Khan of Islam fell on the 
heads of the infidels, and the standard-bearers of the holy war 
received orders to bind their victorious colours firmly on their 
backs; and for honour’s sake they turned their faces towards the 
waters of the Sutlej, and without the aid of boats they swam 
over the river, striking out their hands, like as oars impelling a 
boat.” 

The Mughals were defeated, ‘though they were in number 
like ants and locusts,” with a loss of twenty thousand men left 
dead on the plain. Many took to flight, and many were taken 
prisoners, ‘‘and the iron collars, which were desirous to be so 
employed, embraced them with all respect.’’ On the return 
of the Khan to the King, he was received with many thanks 
and honours, and a festival was held in celebration of the 
event. 


1 These words also bear respectively the meaning of bones, tendons, wrists; the 
words in this sentence being intended to bear some relation to the arm and hand. 
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Invasion under ‘Ali Beg, Turtak, and Turght. 


“When “Ali Beg, Turt&k, aud Turghi came with drawn 
swords from the borders of Turkistén to the river Sind, and, 
after crossing the Jelam, turned their faces in this direction, 
Turghi, who already saw his head on the spears of the champions 
of Isl4m, who, although he had an iron heart, durst not place it 
in the power of the anvil-breaking warriors of God, was at last 
slain by an arrow, which penetrated his heart and passed through 
on the other side. 

“But Turték and “Ali Beg, as they had never yet come to 
this country, regarded the swords of the Musulméns as if they 
were those of mere preachers, and rushed on impetuously with 
about fifty thousand horsemen. From the mere dread of that 
army the hills trembled, and the inhabitants of the foot of the 
hills were confounded—all fled away before the fierce attack of 
those wretches, and rushed to the fords of the Ganges. The 
lightning of Mughal fury penetrated even to those parts, and 
smoke arose from the burning towns of Hindustén, and the 
people, flying from their flaming houses, threw themselves into 
the rivers and torrents. At last from those desolated tracts 
news reached the court of the protector of the world, and a 
confidential officer, Malik Akhir Beg, Mubashara, was directed, 
at the head of a powerful body of thirty thousand horse, to use 
his best endeavours to attack the accursed enemy, and throw a 
mighty obstacle in their way.” He obtained victory over them 
on the twelfth of Jum&da-s s4ni a.H. 705. ‘‘In short, imme- 
diately on discerning the dust of the army of Isl4m, the grovel- 
ling Mughals became like particles of sand revolving above and 
below ;” and they fled precipitately “like a swarm of gnats 
before a hurricane.” ‘The enemy made one or two weak attacks, 
but the army of the second Alexander, which you might well 
call an iron wall, did not even bend before the foe, but drove 
before them those doers of the deeds of Gog.” ‘‘ Their fire- 
coloured faces began to fall on the earth, and in the rout, ’Ali 
Beg and Turték, the commanders, when they saw destruction 
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awaiting them, threw themselves under the shade of the standard 
of Isl4m, and exclaimed that the splendour of our swords had 
cast such fire upon them, that they could gain no repose, until 
they had arrived under the shadow of God.” 


‘‘ He who has been burnt by the heat of misfortune, 
Let him seek no rest save under the shadow of God.” 


“The field of battle became like a chess-board, with the pieces 
manufactured from the bones of the elephant-bodied Mughals, 
and their faces (rukh) were divided in two by the sword. The 
slaughtered hoggish Mughals were lying right and left, like so 
many captured pieces, and were then thrust into the bag which 
holds the chessmen. The horses which filled the squares were 
some of them wounded and some taken; those who, like the 
pawns, never retreated, dismounted, and, advancing on foot, made 
themselves generals (queens). "Ali Beg and Turt&k, who were 
the two kings of the chessboard, were falling before the fierce 
opposition which was shown by the gaunt bones of Malik Akhir 
Beg, who checkmated them both, and determined to send them 
immediately to his majesty, that he might order either their 
lives to be spared, or that they should be pil-mated, or trodden 
to death by elephants.” 


Invasion under Kapak. 


“Dust arose from the borders of the land of Sind, and the 
inhabitants fled and threw away their property like leaves dis- 
persed by the wind in autumn; but as that blast of destruction 
had no power to raise the dust as far as Kuhram and S4mana, it 
turned its face towards the deserts of N&gor, and began to sweep 
away the dwellers of that country.” The king despatched Malik 
Kéfar against them, with orders to advance rapidly without 
attracting observation. ‘‘ The kind-hearted Musulm4ns, running 
up from the right and left, took Kapak prisoner,” sent him to 
the sublime court, and made all his followers prisoners. 
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Invasion under Ikbal Mudbir, and Mudabir Tat Balwt. 


“‘ Another army, namely, that of Ikb4] Mudbir and Mudaébir 
Ti Balwi, followed close behind Kapak’s, thirsty for the blood 
of the MusulmA&ns, but well filled with the blood of their own 
tribes. Suddenly a torrent of blood of the slaughtered infidels 
- flowed towards them,” and they had no place to stand on. 
‘“‘ Meanwhile, the van of the army of Isl4m advanced like clouds 
and rain against them, and fell like a raging storm on those 
Jibunians.” Both these leaders were compelled to fly across 
the river of Sind. Ikb4l was taken prisoner, with many of his 
followers, and those who escaped fled towards the north, and 
“countless infidels were despatched to hell.” A farmén was 
issued by Sultan ’Aléu-d din that the surviving prisoners should 
be massacred, and beaten up into mortar for the fort. 


‘They hung down from the T&at4ri and Chini fortress, 
As Abyssinians with heads inverted hang from a new building ;’ 


And a bastion was formed from an hundred thousand of their 
heads.” 


The conquest of Gujardt, Somndt, Nahrwdla, and Kambdy. 


The Sult&n despatched Ulugh Kh&n to Ma’bar and Gujar&t 
for the destruction of the idol-temple of Somnét, on the 20th 
of Juméda-l awwal, 698 H. (1300 a.p.) He destroyed all the 
idols and temples of Somnat, ‘‘but sent one idol, the biggest of 
all the idols, to the court of his Godlike Majesty, and in that 
ancient stronghold of idolatry the summons to prayers was 
pronounced so loud, that they heard it:in Misr and Madéin.”} 
He conquered also the city of Nahrwdéla and the city of 
Khambaih,? and other cities on that sea-shore. 


The Conquest of Rantambhor and Jhdin. 


The king himself went to conduct the siege of Rantambhor. 
“The Saturnian Hindus, who pretend to relation with that 


1 [Misr, Egypt; Maddin, the two cities, ‘‘ Mecca and Medina.’’] 2 (Cambay.]} 
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planet, had for purposes of defence collected fire in each bastion. 
Every day the fire of those infernals fell on the light of the 
Musulmans, and as there were no means of extinguishing it they 
filled bags with earth and prepared entrenchments. You might 
have said that the sewing up of the bags containing the sand 
looked as if the king of the earth was preparing to invest the 
fortress with an earthen robe of honour. When the bank of the 
entrenchment had reached the height of the western bastion of 
the fortress, the Royal Westerns,! shot large earthen balls against 
that infidel fort, so that the hearts of the Hindus began to quail.’’ 
“Some newly converted Musulmfns among the _ ill-starred 
Mughals had turned their faces from the sun of Isl4m, and 
joined those Saturnians ;” but they discharged their arrows in- 
effectnally against the party they had deserted. ‘The victorious 
army remained encamped under that fort from the month of 
Rajab to Zi-l ka’da.” Every day they collected at the foot of 
their outwork or entrenchment,? and made vigorous attacks, 
rushing like salamanders through the fire which surrounded 
them. ‘The stones which were shot from the catapults and 
balistas, within and without the fort, encountered each other half, 
way, and emitted lightning. They fell upon the fort like hail- 
stones, and when -the garrison ate them, they became cold and 
dead.” ‘*No provisions remained in the fort, and famine pre- 
vailed to such an extent, that a grain of rice was purchased for 
two grains of gold.” One night the Raf lit a fire at the top of 
the hill, and threw his women and family into the flames, and 
rushing on the enemy with a few devoted adherents, they 
sacrificed their lives in despair. ‘‘On the fortunate date of the 
drd of Zi-] ka’da a.n. 700 (July, 1301 a.v.), this strong fort 
was taken by the slaughter of the stinking Rai.” Jhéin was 
also captured, ‘‘an iron fort, an ancient abode of idolatry, and 


1 A name applied to the catapults and similar instruments of war derived from 
the West. 

2 The word in the original is pdsh{s—usually applied to ‘a footstool, a declivity 
of a mountain, the bottom of a ladder.” A little lower down, in the siege of 
Warangal, we find it representing a slope to a breach. 
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“a new city of the people of the faith arose.” The temple of 
Béhir Deo, and the temples of other gods, were all razed to the 
ground, 


Conquest of Malwa. 


‘‘Qn the southern border of Hindist4n, R&it Mahlak Deo, of 
MaAlwa, and Koka, his Pardha4n, who had under their command 
a select body of thirty or forty thousand cavalry, and infantry 
without number, boasting of their large force, had rubbed their 
eyes with the antimony of pride, and, according to the verse, 
‘ When fate decrees the sight is blinded,’ had forsaken the path 
of obedience. A select army of royal troops was appointed, and 
suddenly fell on those blind and bewildered men. Victory itself 
preceded them, and had her eyes fixed upon the road to see 
when the triumphant army would arrive. Until the dust of the 
army of Isl&m arose, the vision of their eyes was closed. The 
blows of the sword then descended upon them, their heads were 
cut off, and the earth was moistened with Hindu blood.” 

The accursed Kok&, also, was slain, and his head was sent to 
the Sult4n. His confidential chamberlain, *Ainu-l Mulk, was 
appointed to the Government of Mé4lwa, and directed to expel 
Mahlak Deo from Mandi, “and to cleanse that old Gabristén 
from the odour of infidelity.” A spy showed him a way 
secretly into the fort, and he advanced upon Mahlak Deo 
“before even his household gods were aware of it.” The Réi 
was slain while attempting to fly. This event occurred on 
Thursday, the 5th of Juméda-l awwal, a.H. 705! (Nov. 1805 
A.D.). “Ainu-lMulk sent a chamberlain to the Sultén with a 
despatch announcing this event. The Sult4n returned thanks 
to God for the victory, and added Mandi to the Government 
of *Ainu-l Mulk. 


Conquest of Chitor. 


On Monday, the 8th Juméda-s sféni, a.H. 702, the loud 


1 (Sic: but either the date is wrong or the event is taken out of chronological 
order. Firishta places it in 704 u.] 
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drums proclaimed the royal march from Dehli, undertaken with 
a view to the capture of Chitor. The author accompanied the 
expedition. The fort was taken on Monday, the I1lth of 
Muharram, a.u. 703 (August, 1803 a.p.). The Réi fled, but 
afterwards surrendered himself, ‘‘ and was secured against the 
lightning of the scimetar. The Hindus say that lightning falls 
wherever there is a brazen vessel, and the face of the R&{ had 
become as yelluw as one, through the effect of fear.” 

After ordering a massacre of thirty thousand Hindis, he 
bestowed the Government of Chitor upon his son, Khizr Khén, 
and named the place Khizrébéd. He bestowed on him a red 
canopy, a robe embroidered with gold, and two standards—one 
green, and the other black—and threw upon him rubies and 
emeralds. He then returned towards Dehli. ‘Praise be to 
God! that he so ordered the massacre of all the chiefs of Hind 
out of the pale of Islam, by his infidel-smiting sword, that if in 
this time it should by chance happen that a schismatic should 
claim his right, the pure Sunnis would swear in the name of this 
Khalifa of God, that heterodoxy has no rights.” 


Conquest of Deogir. 


R&éi Ram Deo, of Deogir, having swerved from his allegiance, 
an expedition of thirty-thousand horse was fitted out against 
him, and Malik Naib Barbak! was appointed to the command, 
“* He accomplished with ease a march of three hundred parasangs 
over stones and hills, without drawing rein,” “and arrived there 
on Saturday, the 19th of Ramazan, a.x. 706 (March, 1307 a.p.). 
The son of the Rai fled at- once, and most of the army of the 
Hindus was sent to hell by the spears and arrows. Half of the 
rest fled away, and the other half received quarter.”’ 

After the victory, the general ordered that the soldiers should 
retain the booty they had acquired, with the exception of horses, 
elephants, and treasure, which were to be reserved for the king. 
The R&i was taken prisoner and sent to the king, by whom he 


1 [Bdrbak or Barbeg, the officer who presents persons at Court. ] 
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was detained for six months, and then released with all honour, 
and a red umbrella was bestowed upon him. 


Conquest of Siwdna. 


On Wednesday, the 13th of Muharram, a.H. 708 (July, 1308 
A.D.), the king set out on his expedition against Siwana, “a fort 
situated on an eminence, one hundred parasangs from Dehli, and 
surrounded by a forest occupied by wild men, who committed 
highway robberies. Sutal Deo, a Gabr, sat on the summit of 
the hill-fort, like the Simurgh upon Caucasus, and several thou- 
sand other Gabrs, were also present, like so many mountain 
vultures.” ‘The Western mangonels were placed under the 
orders of Malik Kamélu-d din Garg (the wolf) ; 


‘‘ For in slaying lions he excelled 
As much as the wolf in killing sheep.” 


Some of the garrison, in attempting to escape to the jungles, were 
pursued and killed. ‘On Tuesday, the 28rd of Rabi‘u-l awwal, 
Sutal Deo, the Savage, was slain. When the affair with those 
savages was brought to completion, the great king left Malik 
Kamalu-d din Garg, to hunt the hogs of that desert,’’ and he 
himself returned to Dehli. 


Conquest of Tilang. 

On the 25th of Jumaéda-l awwal, a.u. 709, Malik N&ib K4faér, 
the minister, was despatched on an expedition to Tilang, and 
“accompanied by the royal red canopy, through the kindness of 
the Sun of Sultans, he departed towards the sea and Ma’bar.” 
“The army marched stage by stage for nine days, when the 
lucky star of the chief of Wazirs, at a fortunate moment, 
arrived at Mas’udpir, so called after the son of King Mas’dd. 
There the army halted for two days, and, on the 6th of the second 
Juméd, he took his departure with all the chiefs.” The diffi- 
culties of the road described, through hills and ravines and 
forests. ‘*The obedient army went through this inhospitable 
tract, file after file, and regarded this dreadful wilderness as the 
razor-bridge of hell. 
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“In six days the army crossed five rivers, the Jtin, the 
Chambal, the Kunwéri, the Niyds,'! and Bahdji, which were 
all crossed by fords, and arrived at Sulténpur, commonly called 
Trijpir, where the army halted four days.” ‘ After thirteen 
days, on the first of the month of Rajab, they arrived at Khan- 
dhér ; in such a wilderness, the month of God advanced to meet 
the army of Islim.”” Here they remained fourteen days. ‘At 
this fortunate season, all the Im4ms, Maliks, the pious and 
celebrated persons in the army, assembled before the royal canopy 
and offered up prayers for the king. 

“The army again advanced, and, like a raging deluge, passed 
through torrents and water courses—now up, now down. Every 
day it arrived at a new river.” ‘* There were means of crossing 
all the rivers, but the Nerbadda was such that you might say 
it was a remnant of the universal deluge. As the miraculous 
power of the saintly Sultan accompanied the army, all the 
whirlpools and depths became of themselves immediately dry on 
the arrival of the army, and the Musulméns passed over with 
ease, so that in the space of eight days after crossing that Tigris 
they arrived at Nilkanth.” ‘As Nilkanth was on the borders 
of Deogir, and included in the country of the Rai Raéy4n, Ram 
Deo, the minister, acting under the orders of his Majesty, 
directed that it should be secured against being plundered by 
the army, which was as destructive as ants and locusts. No one, 
therefore, was able to carry off doors, enclosures, dwellings, and 
grain stores, or to cut down the growing crops. The drums 
which sounded to march were detained here two days, while 
enquiries were made about the stages in advance, and on Tues- 
day, the 26th of Rajab, the army again moved forward.” 

The difficulties of the next sixteen marches described.—Stones, 
hills, streams, ravines, and pathways “narrower than a guitar- . 
string,” ‘* After crossing three plains and hills with fortitude 
and determination, they arrived at a place within the borders of 


1 (This name may also be read as Bambéis. The Kunwért is the Kuhfrf of the 
mspe, and the Niyfés and Bahtji must be the rivers now known as the Sind and Betwa. ] 
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Bijénagar, which was pointed out as containing a diamond-mine.” 
It was in a Doab, or Interamnia, one river being the Yashar, the 
other the Bariji. 

About this time, he arrived at the fort of Sarbar, “ which is 
considered among the provinces of Tilang.” The commander, 
without delay, “‘gave orders that the fort should be invested ; 
from without the archers shot arrows, from within the Hindus 
exclaimed ‘strike! strike! (mdr mdr)’”” When, in consequence 
of the fire-arrows shot by the Musulmans, the houses in the fort 
began to burn, “ Every one threw himself, with his wife and 
children, upon the flames, and departed to hell.” While the fire 
was yet blazing, an attack was made on the fort, and those that 
escaped the famnea became the victims of the sword. The Naib 
*Arz-i maméalik, by name Sir4j-i din, when he saw that the 
moment of victory had arrived, called upon Ananir, the brother 
of the commander of the fort, who had made his escape, to sur- 
render the fort with all its treasures. The defenders who still 
survived fled in terror. 

On Saturday, the 10th of Sha’bdén, the army marched from 
that spot, ‘in order that the pure tree of Isl4m might be planted 
and flourish in the soil of Tilang, and the evil tree, which had 
struck its roots deep, might be torn up by force.” 

On the 14th of the mouth they arrived at Kinarpal, when 
Malik Naéib Barbak sent out a detachment of a thousand men to 
seize some prisoners from whom information might be obtained. 
As the army had arrived near Arangal, two chiefs were sent on 
with forty mounted archers to occupy “the hill of An Makinda, 
for from that all the edifices and gardens of Arangal can: be seen.” 
Here he himself encamped a few days afterwards. 

‘‘ The wall of Arangal was made of mud, but so strong that a 
spear of steel could not pierce it; and if a ball from a western 
catapult were to strike against it, it would rebound like a nut 
which children play with.” “At night Khw4ja Nasiru-l Mulk 
Siréju-d Daulat distributed the troops to their several destina- 
tions, and sent every detachment to occupy its proper place, so that 
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the fort might be invested in every direction, and that his soldiers 
might find shelter from the naphtha and fire of those within. 

‘‘‘When the blessed canopy had been fixed about a mile from 
the gate of Arangal, the tents around the fort were pitched to- 
gether so closely that the head of a needle could not get between 
them.” ‘To every tamin (tribe or division) was allotted one 
thousand and two hundred yards of land, and the entire circuit 
of the wall was twelve thousand and five hundred and forty and 
six yards.” ‘Orders were issued that every man should erect 
behind his own tent a kath-gar, that is a wooden defence. The 
trees were cut with axes and felled, notwithstanding their groans ; 
and the Hindus, who worship trees, could not at that time come 
to the rescue of their idols, so that every cursed tree which was 
in that capital of idolatry was cut down to the roots; and clever 
carpenters applied the sharp iron to shape the blocks, so that a 
wooden fortress was drawn around the army, of such stability, 
that if fire had rained from heaven their camp would have been 
unscathed.” 

A night attack was made on the camp by three thousand 
Hind horse, under the command of Banak Deo, the chief 
(mukaddam) of that country. It was unsuccessful, and ‘“ the 
heads of the Réwats rolled on the plain like crocodiles’ eggs,” 
the whole party being slain, or taken prisoners. From the 
latter it was learnt that ‘‘in the town of Damdhin, six parasangs 
from Tilang, three powerful elephants were kept.” A thousand 
men, under Karrah Beg, were detached to seize them, and they 
were brought into camp and reserved for the royal stables. 

The Naib Amir gave daily orders to attack the chiefs of 
Laddar Deo, and he also ordered the ‘‘ western stone-balls ”’ to 
be thrown at the wall from every direction “ to demolish it, and 
reduce it to powder.” The manjanike from without had more 
effect than the arradas from within; “the stones of the 
Musulméns all flew high, owing to the power of the strong 
cable, but the balls of the Hindus were shot feebly, as from a 
Brahman’s thread.” 
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.“* When the stories and redoubts (sdbdt 0 gargay) were com- 
pleted, and had attained such a height that the garrison of the 
fort were placed suddenly on a lower elevation,! the ditch of the 
wall which was in front of the army of Isl4m,” and which was of 
very great depth, had to be crossed. This was filled to the mouth 
with earth. ‘One face of the fort, which was one hundred cubits 
in length, was so battered down by heavy stones that it no longer 
covered the Hindds and afforded them protection. On another 
face also, the balls of the western engines which were in the 
outwork had, by the breaches they had made, opened several 
gates. Allthose breaches were so many gates of victory, which 
heaven had opened for the royal army. 

‘‘ As the earth which was battered down from the wall filled 
up the ditch from the very bottom to the middle of the wall, 
and the walls of the earthen fortress were pounded into dust by 
‘the stones discharged at them, the commander was about to make 
a sloping ascent to the breach, so wide and open that a hundred 
men could go on it abreast. But as it would have taken several 
days to make this slope, and victory was herself urgent that she 
should be secured by rapid action, the wise minister summoned 
his prudent Maliks to a council, and it was unanimously deter- 
mined that, before making an ascent to the breach, an assault 
should be attempted.” 

On the night of the 11th of Ramazan, ‘‘ the minister of ex- 
alted rank issued orders that in every division high ladders, with 
other apparatus, should be kept ready in the middle of the night, 
and whenever the drum should beat to action every one should 
advance from his entrenchment and carry the ladders towards 
the fort— 

“That the work of victory might be exalted step by step.” 

During the attack, the catapults were busily plied on both 
sides. ‘‘If one ball from an engine without the walls was dis- 
charged, it fell as two balls within, but from the engines within, 


1 We find this kind of outwork constructed by Changiz Kh&n, in his siege of 
Bamfan. 
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although two balls might be discharged at a time, no misfortune 
befell the proclaimers of unity. Praise be to God for his exalta- 
tion of the religion of Muhammad! It is not to be doubted 
that stones are worshipped by the Gabrs, but as stones did no 
service to them, they only bore to heaven the futility of that 
worship, and at the same time prostrated their devotees upon 
earth.” Three bastions of the outer wall were taken and occu- 
pied by the Musulmaéns. 

On Sunday, the 13th, ‘a day dedicated to the sun,” the attack 
was renewed, and cries of !“‘hussa huss, and khussa khuzs,” 
the acclamation of the triumph of holy warriors arose. ‘“ They 
took fire with them, and threw it into the places of retreat of the 
Gabra, who worshipped fire.” By Wednesday, the whole of the 
outer wall was in possession of the Musulméns. They then saw 
the inner fortress, which was built of stone. ‘ You might have 
said it was the fort of N&{, in which the air is as much lost as 
ina reed.” When the army reached the inner ditch, they swam 
across it, and commenced a vigorous attack on one of the stone 
bastions, which so alarmed Réi Laddar Deo that he offered terms 
of capitulation. He despatched confidential messengers to offer 
an annual payment of tribute, and sent a golden image of him- 
self, with a golden chain round its neck, in acknowledgment of 
his submission. ‘‘ When the messengers * of the Ré{ came before 
the red canopy, which is the honoured harbinger of victory and 
triumph, they rubbed their yellow faces on the earth till the 
ground itself acquired their colour, and they drew out their 
tongues in eloquent Hindu{, more cutting than a Hindi sword, 
and they delivered the message of the Rai.” 

“The idol-breaking Malik comprehended the gilding of the 


1 An early eastern use of Huzza! huzza! The same exclamations occur in the 
Mifidhu-l Futh. 
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? The Hindi word dasith is here used. It is one of those chosen by the author for 
illustration in his well-known vocabulary called ‘ Khaltk bart,” 
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Hindus, and paid no regard to their glozing speech, and would 
not look towards that golden image ;’ but he (‘a part of the 
second Alexander”) ordered his officers to take the gold that was 
brought and suspend operations against the fort. He demanded, 
in reply, everything that the R4&i’s country produced, from 
“vegetables, mines, and animals. On this condition the fort- 
taking Malik stretched forth his right hand, and placed his sword 
in his scabbard, and struck his open hand, by way of admonition, 
so forcibly on the backs of the bastths that he made them bend 
under the blow. They hastened to the fort, trembling like quick- 
silver. The Réi was engaged all night in accumulating his 
treasures and wealth, and next morning his officers returned 
with elephants, treasures, and horses, before the red canopy, 
which is the dawn of the eastern sun; and the Malik, having 
summoned all the chiefs of the army, sat down in a place which 
was found in front of the exalted throne, and every other officer 
found a place in the assembly according to his rank. The com- 
mon people and servants assembled in a crowd. He then sent 
for the bastths of the Rai, and directed them to place their faces 
on the ground before the canopy, the shadow of God; and the 
elephants were placed in front of that assembly, to be exhibited 
for presentation.” 

The Malik took the entire wealth of the R&{ which was 
brought, and threatened a general massacre, if it should be found 
that the Réi had reserved anything for himself. An engagement 
was then entered into that the Rai should send jisya annually to 
Dehli. The Malik left Arangal on the 16th of ShawwAl (March, 
1310 a.p.) with all his booty, and “a thousand camels groaned 
under the weight of the treasure.” He arrived at Dehli on the 
11th of Muharram, a.H. 710, and on Tuesday, the 24th, in an 
assembly of all thie chiefs and nobles on the terrace of N&siru-d 
din, the plunder was presented, and the Malik duly honoured. 

“They raised a black pavilion on the Chautara Nasira, like the 
Ka’ba in the navel of the earth, and kings and princes of Arabia 
and Persia took up their stations around it, while various other 
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celebrated chiefs, who had fled to the city of Isl4m, came with 
pure intentions to offer allegiance, and honoured the dust which 
adhered to their foreheads when prostrating themselves upon the 
earth before his majesty.” ‘‘ You would have said that the 
people considered that day a second ‘Id, when the returning 
pilgrims, after traversing many deserts, had arrived at the sacred 
dwelling of the king. The common people went roaming about, 
and there was no one to prevent their enjoying that blessed sight. 
They obtained the rewards resulting from pilgrimage, but a 
greater reward than that attending other pilgrimages was, that, 
on whatsoever person the fortunate sight of the king fell, that 
person was a recipient of his kindness and favour.” 


The Conquest of Ma’ bar. 


“ The tongue of the sword of the Khalifa of the time, which is the 
tongue of the flame of Islam, has imparted light to the entire dark- 
ness of Hindistaén by the illumination of its guidance ; and on one 
side an iron wall of royal swords has been raised before the infidel 
Magog-like T&tars, so that all that God-deserted tribe drew their 
feet within their skirts amongst the hills of Ghazni, and even 
their advance-arrows had not strength enough to reach into 
Sind, On the other side so much dust arose from the battered- 
temple of Somnét that even the sea was not able to lay it, and 
on the nght hand and on the left hand the army has conquered 
from sea to sea, and several capitals of the gods of the Hindis, 
in which Satanism has prevailed since the time of the Jinns, have 
been demolished. All these impurities of infidelity have been 
cleansed by the Sultén’s destruction of idol-temples, beginning 
with his first holy expedition against Deogir, so that the flames 
of the light of the law illumine all these unholy countries, and 
places for the criers to prayer are exalted on high, and prayers 
are read in mosques. God be praised !” 

“Bat the country of Ma’bar, which is so distant from the city 
of Dehli that a man travelling with all expedition could only 
reach it after a journey of twelve months, there the arrow of any 
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holy warrior had not yet reached; but this world-conquering 
king determined to carry his army to that distant country, and 
spread the light of the Muhammadan religion there.” Malik 
Naib Barbak was appointed to command the army for this ex- 
pedition, and a royal canopy was sent with him. The Malik 
represented that on the coast of Ma’bar were five hundred 
elephants, larger than those which had been presented to the 
Sultan from Arangal, and that when he was engaged in the 
conquest of that place he had thought of possessing himself of 
them, and that now, as the wise determination of the king had 
combined the extirpation of idolaters with this object, he was 
more than ever rejoiced to enter on this grand enterprise. 

The army left Dehli on the 24th of Jum4da-l 4khir, a.u. 710 
(Nov. 1310 a.p.) and after marching by the bank of the Jun 
(Jumna) halted at Tankal for fourteen days. While on the bank 
of the river at that place, the Diwdn of the ’A’ris-i Mamdlk took 
a muster of the army. ‘Twenty and one days the royal soldiers, 
like swift grey-hounds, made lengthened marches, while they 
were making the road short, until they arrived at Kanhun; from 
‘that, in seventeen more days, they arrived at Gur-ganw. During 
these seventeen days the Ghats were passed, and great heights 
and depths were seen amongst the hills, where even the elephants 
became nearly invisible.” ‘And three large rivers had to be 
crossed, which occasioned the greatest fears in their passage. 
Two of them were equal to one another, but neither of them 
equalled the Nerbadda.”’ 

‘“‘ After crossing those rivers, hills, and many depths, the Rai 
of Tilang sent twenty-three powerful elephants for the royal 
service.’ ‘For the space of twenty days the victorious army 
remained at that place, for the purpose of sending on the ele- 
phants, and they took a muster of the men present and absent, 
until the whole number was counted. And, according to the 
command of the king, they suspended swords from the standard 
poles, in order that the inhabitants of Ma’bar might be aware 
that the day of resurrection had arrived amongst them ; and that 
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all the burnt! Hindus would be despatched by the sword to their 
brothers in hell, so that fire, the improper object of their wor- 
ship, might mete out proper punishment to them.” 

‘“‘ The sea-resembling army moved swiftly, like a hurricane, to 
Ghurg4now.? Everywhere the accursed tree, that produced no reli- 
gion, was found and torn up by the roots, and the people who were 
destroyed were like trunks carried along in the torrent of the 
Jihin, or like straw tossed up and down in a whirlwind, and 
carried forward. When they reached the Tawi (T4pti), they saw 
a river like the sea. The army crossed it by a ford quicker than 
the hurricane they resembled, and afterwards employed itself in 
cutting down jungles and destroying gardens.” 

“On Thursday, the 13th of Ramazan, the royal canopy cast 
its shadow on Deogir, which under the aid of heaven had been 
protected by the angels, and there the army determined to make 
all preparations for extirpating Billél Deo and other Deos (demons). 
The R&i Réyd4n, Ram Deo, who had heard safety to Satan pro- 
claimed by the dreadful Muhammadan tymbals, considered him- 
self safe under the protection secured to him; and, true to his 
allegiance, forwarded with all bis heart the preparations necessary: 
for the equipment of the army sent by the Court, so as to render 
it available for the extermination of rebels and the destruction of 
the Bir and Dhir Samundar.”’> The city was adorned in honour 
of the occasion, and food and clothes plentifully supplied to the 
Mausulméns. 

- Dalwi, a Hinda, who had been sent on to hold the gates of access 
to the Bir and Dhir Samundar, was directed by the Réi Rayan 
to attend on the Musulmaén camp, and “he was anxious to see 
the conquest of the whole of Dhar Samundar by the fortunate 
devotees of the Ka’ba of religion.”” The Muhammadan army 

1 [“* Sokhta,”’ literally “burnt,” but also signifying consumed by trouble.] 

2 Here spelt with an A in the first syllable. 

3 (Dwéhra-camudra was the capital of the Belldla rfjas, and Vira Narasinba was 
the name of the prince who was overthrown in this invasion. See Wilson’s Mackenzie 


Collection, Int., p. cxiii.; Buchanan's Mysore, iii., pp. 391, 474; Thomas, Prinsep’s 
Useful Tables, p. 276.] 
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remained for three days, and on the 17th departed “from the 
Ymanébéd Deogir to the Kharébébéd of Paras Deo Dalvi,! in 
five stages, in which three large rivers were crossed,” Sini, 
Godavari, and Binhir,? and other frightful rivers; and “after 
five days arrived at B&ndri, in the country (skta’) of Paras 
Deo Dalvi, who was obedient to his exalted Majesty, and 
desired that, by the force of the arms of the victorious Mu- 
hammadan soldiers, Bir Dhal and Bir P4ndy&* might be re- 
duced, together with the seas which encircle them, into one cup.’ 

Here he stayed to make inquiries respecting the countries in 
advance, when he was informed that the two Rais of Ma’bar, 
the eldest named Bir Pandy4, the youngest Sundar Pandyé,° who 
had up to that time continued on friendly terms, had advanced 
against each other with hostile intentions, and that Billél Deo, 
the Réi of Dhar Samundar, on learning this fact, had marched 
for the purpose of sacking their two empty cities, and plundering 
the merchants; but that, on hearing of the advance of the Mu- 
hammadan army, he had returned to his own country. 

On Sunday, the 23rd, after holding a council of his chief 
officers, he took a select body of cavalry with him, and pressed on 
against Bill4l Deo, and on the 5th of Shawwaél reached the fort 
of Dhir Samund,° after a difficult march of twelve days over the 
hills and valleys, and through thorny forests. 


1 Dalwi is perhaps meant for an inhabitant of Tuluva, the modern Canara. 

2 No doubt the present Sina and Bhima, but the position of the Godavari is 
transposed. 

3 [This should signify Bir (Vira) the Raja of Dw4ra-samudra, and Vira the Réja 
of Pandya; but there was evidently a confusion in the mind of the writer as to 
persons and places, as seen in this passage. In another place he says “the fort which 
is called Bir and DhGr Samundar.” Wasséf calls the Pandya rfja “Tira Pandi,” and 
makes a pun on this name, calling him “ tira-bakAt,”’ showing that he did not know 
the real name (suprd, p. 53).] 

‘ There is great punning here about wells (dé) and buckets (dalvf), which is 
impossible to render into English so as to make it comprehensible. 

5 See supra, pp. 82, 49, 62. 

* The author spells it both “‘samundar’’ and ‘‘ samsund,"*—here he makes it rhyme 
with kund and twnd; in another place he puns upon “ samundar’’ as the name of 
a salamander. 
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‘‘The fire-worshipping ’’ R&{, when he learnt that ‘his idol 
temple was likely to be converted into a mosque,” despatched 
Kish Mal to ascertain the strength and circumstances of the 
Musulmang, and he returned with such alarming accounts 
that the R&{ next morning despatched Balak Deo Naik to 
the royal canopy, to represent that “your slave Bill4l Deo is 
ready to swear allegiance to the mighty emperor, like Laddar 
Deo and Ram Deo, and whatever the Sulaimdén of the time 
may order, I am ready to obey. If you desire horses like 
demons, and elephants like afrits, and valuables like those of 
Deogir, they are all present. If you wish to destroy the four 
walls of this fort, they are, as they stand, no obstacle to your 
advance. The fort is the fort of the king; take it.” The 
commander replied that he was sent with the object of con- 
verting him to Muhammadanism, or of making him a Zimmi, 
and subject to pay tax, or of slaying him, if neither of these 
terms were assented to. When the Rai received this reply, he 
said he was ready to give up all he possessed, except his sacred 
thread. 

On Friday, the 6th of Shawwél, the R&i sent Balak Deo 
Naik, Nar&in Deo, and Jit Mal, with some other bastths, to 
bow before the royal canopy, and they were accompanied by 
six elephants. Next day some horses followed. On Sunday, 
“ Bill4l Deo, the sun-worshipper, seeing the splendour of the 
sword of Islam over his head, bowing down his head, descended 
from his fortress, and came before the shadow of the shadow 
of God; and, trembling and heartless, prostrated himself on 
the earth, and rubbed the forehead of subjection on the 
ground.” He then returned to fetch his treasures, and was 
engaged all night in taking them out, and next day brought 
them before the royal canopy, and made them over to the king’s 
treasurer. 

The commander remained twelve days in that city, ‘ which is 
four month’s distance from Dehli,” and sent the captured elephants 
and horses to that capital. 
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On Wednesday, the 18th of Shawwél, the Malik “‘ beat his 
drums, and loaded his camels for his expedition to Ma’bar, and 
after. five days arrived at the mountains which divide Ma’bar 
from Dhir Samundar. In this range there are two passes—one 
Sarmali, and the other Tabar. After traversing the passes, they 
arrived at night on the banks of the river Ké&nobari, and 
bivouacked on thé sands. Thence they departed for Birdhul, - 
and committed massacre and devastation all around it. The Rai 
Bir showed an intent of flying for security to his islands in the 
ocean, but as he was not able to attempt this, his attendants 
counselled him to fly by land. With a small amount of treasure 
and property, he deserted the city, and fled to Kandur, and even 
there he dare not remain, but again fled to the jungles. 

Thither the Malik pursued “the yellow-faced Bir,”! and at 
Kandir was joined by some Musulmans who had been subjects 
of the Hindis, now no longer able to offer them protection. 
They were half Hindds, and not strict in their religious obser- 
vances, but ‘as they could repeat the kalima, the Malik of Islam 
spared their lives. Though they were worthy of death, yet, as 
they were Musulmans, they were pardoned.” 

After returning to Birdhul, he again pursued the Raja to 
Kandir, and took one hundred and eight elephants, one of which 
was laden with jewels. The R&i again escaped him, and he 
ordered a general massacre at Kandir. It was then ascertained 
that he had fled to Jalkota, ‘an old city of the ancestors of 
Bir.” There the Malik closely pursued him, but he had again 
escaped to the jungles, which the Malik found himself unable to 
penetrate, and he therefore returned to Kandur, where he searched 
for more elephants. Here he heard that in Brahmastpiri there 
was a golden idol, round which many elephants were stabled. 
The Malik started on a night expedition against this place, and 
in the morning seized no less than two hundred and fifty ele- 
phants. He then determined on razing the beautiful temple to 
the ground,—* you might say that it was the Paradise of Shad- 

1 The R&f is here frequently called Bir, 
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dad, which, after being lost, those hellites had found, and that 
it was the golden Lanka of R4m,”—‘ the roof was covered with 
rabies and emeralds,”—‘‘ in short, it was the holy place of the 
Hindus, which the Malik dug up from its foundations with the 
greatest care,” ‘“‘and the heads of the Brahmans and idolaters 
danced from their necks and fell to the ground at their feet,” and 
blood flowed in torrents. ‘The stone idols called Ling Mah&deo, 
which had been a long time established at that place,—quibus, 
mulieres infidelium pudenda sua affricant,\—these, up to this 
time, the kick of the horse of Isl4m had not attempted to break.” 
The Musulmans destroyed all the lings, ‘‘and Deo Narain fell 
down, and the other gods who had fixed their seats there raised 
their feet, and jumped so high, that at one leap they reached the 
fort of Lanka, and in that affright the lings themselves would 
have fled had they had any legs te stand on.”” Much gold and 
valuable jewels fell into the hands of the Musulmans, who re- 
turned to the royal canopy, after executing their holy project, on 
the 18th of Zi-l ka’da, 710 a. (April, 1311 a.p.). They destroyed 
all the temples at Birdhdl, and placed the plunder in the public 
treasury. 


Capture of Southern Mathra (Madura). 


After five days, the royal canopy moved from Birdhul on 
Tharsday, the 17th of Zi-l ka’da, and arrived at Kham, and five 
days afterwards they arrived at the city Mathra (Madura), the 
dwelling-place of the brother of the R&i Sundar Péndy&. They 
found the city empty, for the Rai had fled with the Ranis, but 
had left two or three elephants in the temple of Jagnér (Jag- 
ganéth).” The elephants were captured and the temple burnt. 

When the Malik came to take a muster of his captured ele- 
phants they extended over a length of three parasangs, and 


| Allusive to a practice, which it is unnecessary to particularize more closely, 
which is said to be still much observed amongst the Khattris, and which Hind&s in 
general repudiate, attributing it at the same time to the Sarhogis. 
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amounted to five hundred and twelve, besides five thousand 
horses, Arabian and Syrian, and five hundred mans of jewels of 
every description—diamonds, pearls, emeralds, and rubies. 


Return to Dehit. 


On Sunday, the 4th of Zi-] hijja, 710 aw. Malik K4far, accom- 
panied by his army, returned towards Dehli with all the plunder, 
and arrived in safety on Monday, the 4th of Jum4da-s Sani, 711 
H. Sult4n ’Aldu-d din held a public darbdr in front of the 
Golden Palace, and all the nobles and chiefs stood on the right 
and on the left, according to their rank. Malik N&ib Kéfir 
Hazér-dinéri, with the officers who had accompanied him, were 
presented to the Sultén, before whom the rich booty was ex- 
hibited. The Sultan was much gratified, loaded the warriors 
with honour, and the darbdr was dissolved. 
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TARIKH-I FYROZ SHAHY 
OF 


ZYAU-D DYN BARNT. 


Tis History is very mach quoted by subsequent authors, and 
is the chief source from which Firishta draws his account of the 
period. Barn{ takes up the History of India just where the 
Tabakdt-i Nastrt leaves it; nearly a century having elapsed with- 
out any historian having recorded the events of that interval. 
In his Preface, after extolling the value of history, he gives the 
following account of his own work. [‘‘ Having derived great 
benefit and pleasure from the study of history, I was desirous 
of writing a history myself, beginning with Adam and his two 
sons. * * * But while I was intent upon this design, I called 
to mind the Zabakdt-i Nédsiri, written with such marvellous 
ability by the Sadar-i Jahan, Minh4ju-d din Jauzjéni. * * * I 
then said to myself, if I copy what this venerable and illustrious 
author has written, those who have read his history will derive 
no advantage from reading mine; and if I state any thing con- 
tradictory of that master’s writings, or abridge or amplify his 
statements, it will be considered disrespectful and rash. In addi- 
tion to which I should raise doubts and difficulties in the minds 
of his readers. I therefore deemed it advisable to exclude from 
this history everything which is included in the Zabakdt-i Nadsirt, 
* * * and to confine myself to the history of the later kings of 
Dehli. * * * It is ninety-five years since the Tabakat-i Nasirt, 
and during that time eight kings have sat upon the throne of 
Dehli. Three other persons, rightly or wrongfully, occupied the 
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throne for three or four months each ; but in this history I have 
recorded only the reigns of eight kings, beginning with Sultan 
Ghiy4su-d din Balban, who appears in the Zabakdt-i Nastri 
under the name of Ulugh Khan. | 

‘‘ First.—Sultén Ghiyasu-d din Balban, who reigned twenty 
years. 

‘‘Second.—Sultan Mcuizzu-d din Kai-kubéd, son of Sult4n 
Balban, who reigned three years. 

“ Third.—Sultan Jalélu-d din Firoz Khilji, who reigned seven 
years. 

“ Fourth.—Sultén ’Alau-d din Khilji, who reigned twenty years. 

‘‘ Fifth —Sult4n Kutbu-d din, son of Sultan ’Alfu-d din, who 
reigned four years and four days. 

“ Sixth.—Sulta4n Ghiyasu-d din Tughlik, who somaed four 
years and a few months. 

‘‘ Seventh.—Sultaén Muhammad, the son of Tughlik Shah, who 
reigned twenty years. 

‘“ Kighth.—Sult4n Firoz Shéh, the present king, whom may 
God preserve. 

‘“‘T have not taken any notice of three kings, who reigned only 
three or four months. I have written in this book, which I have 
named Zdérikh-i Ftrozs Shaht, whatever I have seen during the 
six years of the reign of the present king, Firoz Sh&h, and after 
this, if God spares my life, I hope to give an account of subse- 
quent occurrences in the concluding part of this volume. I have 
taken much trouble on myself in writing this history, and hope 
it will be approved. If readers peruse this compilation as a 
mere history, they will find recorded in it the actions of great 
kings and conquerors ; if they search in it the rules of adminis- 
tration and the means of enforcing obedience, even in that respect 
it will not be found deficient ; if they look into it for warnings 
and admonitions to kings and governors, that also they will find 
nowhere else in such perfection. To conclude, whatever I have 
written is right and true, and worthy of all confidence.” 

Ziau-d din Barni, like many others, who have written under the 
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eye and at the dictation of contemporary princes, is an unfair nar- 
rator. Several of the most important events of the reigns he cele- 
brated have been altogether omitted, or slurred over as of no con- 
sequence. Thus many of the inroads of the Mughals in the time of 
*Aléu-d din are not noticed, and he omits all mention of the atro- 
cious means of perfidy and murder, by which Muhammad Tughlik 
obtained the throne, to which concealment he was no doubt in- 
duced by the near relationship which that tyrant bore to the 
reigning monarch. With respect, however, to his concealment 
of the Mughal irruptions, it is to be remarked, as a curious fact, 
that the Western historians, both of Asia and Europe, make no 
mention of some of the most important. It is Firishta who 
notices them, and blames our author for his withholding the 
truth. Firishta’s sources of information were no doubt excellent, 
and the general credit which his narrative inspires, combines 
with the eulogistic tone of Ziéu-d din Barni’s history in proving 
that the inroads were actually made, and that the author’s con- 
cealment was intertional. The silence of the authorities quoted 
by De Guignes, D’Herbelot, and Price, may be ascribed to their 
defective information respecting the transactions of the Mughal 
leaders to the eastward of the Persian boundary. 

The author did not live to complete his account of Firoz Shah, 
but towards the close of his work lavishes every kind of enco- 
mium, not altogether undeserved, upon that excellent prince. 
Notwithstanding that Firishta has extracted the best part of 
the Tarikh4 Féroz Shdéht, it will continue to be consulted, as the 
reigns which it comprises are of some consequence in the history 
of India. The constant recurrence of Mughal invasions, the 
expeditions to the Dekkin and Telingana, the establishment of 
fixed prices for provisions, and the abortive means adopted to 
avert the effects of famine, the issue of copper money of arbitrary 
value, the attempted removal of the capital to Deogir, the wanton 
massacres of defenceless subjects, the disastrous results of the 
scheme to penetrate across the Himaléya to China, the public 
buildings, and the mild administration of Firoz; all these 
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measures, and many more, invest the period with an interest 
which cannot be satisfied from the mere abstract given by Fi- 
rishta. 

[ Barni is very sparing and inaccurate in his dates. He is also 
wanting in method and arrangement. He occasionally introduces 
divisions into his work, but in such a fitful irregular way that 
they are useless. In his latter days ‘“‘he retired to a village in 
the suburbs of Dehli, which was afterwards the burial place of 
many saints and distinguished men. He was reduced to such 
extreme poverty that no more costly shroud than a piece of 
coarse matting could be furnished for the funeral obsequies.” 
His tomb is not far from that of his friend, the poet Amir 
Khusri.! 

[Sir H. Elliot had marked the whole of Barni’s history for 
translation, intending probably to peruse it and expunge all 
trivial and uninteresting passages. The translation had been 
undertaken by a distinguished member of the Bengal Civil Ser- 
vice, but when required it was not forthcoming. After waiting 
for some time, the editor, anxious to avoid further delay, set to 
work himself, and the whole of the translation is from his pen.? 
It is somewhat freer in style than many of the others, for 
although the text has been very closely followed, the sense has 
always been preferred to the letter, and a discretion has been 
exercised of omitting reiterated and redundant epithets. All 
passages of little or no importance or interest have been omitted, 
and their places are marked with asterisks. The Extracts, 
therefore, contain the whole pith and marrow of the work, all 
that is likely to prove in any degree valuable for historical pur- 
poses. Barni’s history of the eighth king, Firoz Shah, is incom- 
plete, and is of less interest than the other portions. In the 
weakness of old age, or in the desire to please the reigning 
monarch, he has indulged in a strain of adulation which spoils 


1 Col. Lees. Jour., R.A.S., vol. iii, new series, p. 446. 

2 When a portion of the translation was already in type, and the editor was at 
work on the last reign, a letter arrived from India with translations of the histories 
of the second and sixth of the eight kings—too late to be of any service. 
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his narrative. The Zarikh-i Firoz Shahi of Shams-i Siraj, 
which will follow this work, is specially devoted to the reign 
of that king. Shams-i Sir4j has therefore been left to tell the 
history of that monarch. But the two writers have been com- 
pared, and one or two interesting passages have been extracted 
from Barni’s work. 

[The translation has been made from the text printed in the 
Bibliotheca Indica, and during the latter half of the work two 
MSS., borrowed by Sir H. Elliot, have been also constantly 
used,! These MSS. prove the print, or the MSS. on which it 
was based, to be very faulty. A collation would furnish a long 
list of errata and addenda. One of the two MSS. gives the 
original text apparently unaltered ;? but the other has been 
revised with some judgment. It sometimes omits and some- 
times simplifies obscure and difficult passages, and it occasionally 
Jeaves out reiterations ; but it is a valuable MS., and would have 
been of great assistance to the editor of the text. | 


EXTRACTS, 


Zié-Barni, the author of this history, and an earnest well- 
wisher of the Muhammadans, declares that what he has written 
upon the life and actions of Sultén Ghiydsu-d din Balban he 
himself heard from his father and grandfather, and from men 
who held important offices under that sovereign. 

Ghiydsu-d din Balban ascended the throne in 6625 H. He 
was one of the Shamst slaves, and belonged to the band of Turk 
slaves which was known as “The Forty.” * * * Before he 
became king the glory of the State had greatly declined from 


1 These MSS. being carefully secured by Lady Elliot, could not be obtained while 
she was absent from home. They have since been examined in respect of several 
passages in the earlier parts of the translation. 

2 This is said to be “‘a perfect copy, and the autograph of the author. It belongs to 
the Nawwab of Tonk, by whose father it was plundered from Boolandshahr.” It is 
a good MS., but, so far from being an autograph, the colophon gives the name of the 
seribe and the date of the transcription, 1019 (1610 a.p.). 

3 Should be 664 w. (1265-6 a.pD.) 
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what it had been in the days of Sultén Shamsu-d din, who was 
the equal of the Sultén of Egypt, and the compeer of the kings 
of “Irak, Khurdsén, and Khwarizm. For thirty years after him, 
_ during the reigns of his sons, the affairs of the country had fallen © 
into confusion through the youth and sensuality (of his imme- 
diate successors), and through the mildness and humility of 
Sultén Ndsiru-d din. The treasury was empty, and the royal 
court had but little in the way of wealth and horses. The 
Shamst slaves had become Khans, and divided among them the 
wealth and power of the kingdom, so that the country was under 
their control. 

During the ten years after the death of Sultén Shamsu-d din 
four of his children sat upon the throne. They were young and 
unequal to the duties of government. Their lives were passed 
in pleasure and neglect of their duties. The Turk slaves, called 
“The Forty,” thus obtained power in the government of the 
country, and grew in strength and dignity. The free-born 
maliks and noble officials who had served the Shamst throne with 
honour and renown were all removed. 

After the lapse of ten years, during which three of Sultén 
Shamsu-d din’s children reigned, his youngest son, Nasiru-d din 
(after whom the Tabakat-i Nasiri is named), came to the throne. 
He was a mild, kind, and devout king, and passed much of his 
time in making copies of the Holy Book. During the twenty 
years of his reign Balban was Deputy of the State, and bore the 
title of Ulugh Khan. He, keeping Nasiru-d din as a puppet 
(namtna), carried on the government,.and even while he was 
only a Khan used many of the insignia of royalty. 

In the reign of Shamsu-d din the fear inspired by the slaughter 
and ravages of Changiz Khan, the accursed Mughal, caused 
many renowned maliks and amirs, who had long exercised autho- 
rity, and many intelligent wazirs, to rally round the throne of 
Shamsu-d din. * * * His Court thus became the equal of that of 
Mahmid or of Sanjar, and the object of universal confidence. 
After the death of Shamsu-d din his Forty Turk slaves grew 
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powerfal. The sons of the late Sultén did not bear themselves 
like princes, and were unfitted for the duties of royalty, which, 
saving only those of the prophetic office, are the highest and 
most important in the world. Under the influence of these Turk 
Slaves all the great men, and the sons of those great men who 
had been makks and wazérs, were upon some pretence or other 
set aside, and after their removal the Shamsi Slaves became the 
leading men of the State, and acquired the dignity of Khdn. * * * 
These Shamsi slaves had been fellow slaves, and when they 
became all at once great and powerful, no one would cive prece- 
dence or acknowledge inferiority to another. In possessions and 
display, in grandeur and dignity, they vied with each other, and 
in their proud vaunts and boasts every one exclaimed to the 
other, ‘* What art thou that I am not, and what wilt thou be — 
that I shall not be?” The incompetence of the sons of Shamsu-d 
din, and the arrogance of the Shamst slaves, thus brought into 
contempt that throne which had been among the most dignified . 
and exalted in the world. 

Saltén Ghiyasu-d din Balban was a man of experience in 
matters of government. From being a malik he became a khan, 
and from being a Ahdn he became king. When he attained the 
throne he imparted to it new lustre, he brought the administra- 
tion into order, and restored to efficiency institutions whose 
power had been shaken or destroyed. The dignity and author- 
ity of government were restored, and his stringent rules and 
resolute determination caused all men, high and low, through- 
out his dominions, to submit to his authority. Fear and awe 
of him took possession of all men’s hearts, but his justice and 
his consideration for his people won the favour of his subjects 
and made them zealous supporters of his throne. During the 
thirty years from the death of Shamsu-d din, the incompetency 
of that monarch’s sons and the overweening power of the 
Shamsi slaves had produced a vacillating, disobedient, self- 
willed feeling amoung the people, which watched for and seized 
upon every opportunity. Fear of the governing power, which 
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is the basis of all good government, and the source of the glory 
and splendour of states, had departed from the hearts of all 
men, and the country had fallen into a wretched condition. 
But from the very commencement of the reign of Balban the 
people became tractable, obedient, and submissive ; self-assertion 
and self-will were thrown aside, and all refrained from insubordi- 
nation and insolence. 

In the first year after his accession, the ripe judgment and 
experience of Balban was directed in the first place to the organi- 
zation of his army, for the army is the source and means of 
government. The cavalry and infantry, both old and new, were 
placed under the command of maliks of experience, of chiefs who 
held the first rank in their profession, and were brave, dignified, 
and faithful. * * * * In the first and second year he assumed 
great state, and made great display of his pomp and dignity. * * * 
Musulmans and Hindus would come from distances of one or two 
hundred kos to see the splendour of his equipage, which filled 
them with amazement. * * * No sovereign had ever before 
exhibited such pomp and grandeur in Dehli. * * * * For the 
twenty-two years that Balban reigned he maintained the dignity, 
honour, and majesty of the throne in a manner that could not be 
surpassed. Certain of his attendants who waited on him in 
private assured me that they never saw him otherwise than full- 
dressed. During the whole time that he was Khdn and Sultan, 
extending over nearly forty years, he never conversed with per- 
sons of low origin or occupation, and never indulged in any 
familiarity, either with friends or strangers, by which the dignity 
of the Sovereign could be lowered. He never joked with any 
one, nor did he allow any one to joke in his presence; he never 
laughed aloud, nor did he permit any one in his Court to laugh. 
*** As long as he lived no officer or acquaintance dared to re- 
commend for employment any person of low position or extraction. 

In the administration of justice he was inflexible, showing no 
favour to his brethren or children, to his associates or attendants ; 
and if any of them committed an act of injustice, he never failed 
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to give redress and comfort to the injured person. No man 
dared to be too severe to his slaves or handmaids, to his horse- 
men or his footmen. Malik Bak-bak, father of Malik Kira 
Beg, was a slave of Sultén Balban; he was Sar-jdnddr, and 
one of the privileged attendants at Court. He held a ydgir 
of four thousand horse, and the fief of Badéin. In a fit of 
drunkenness, while at Bad&in, he caused one of his domestic 
attendants to be beaten to death with scourges. Some time 
afterwards, the Sult4n went to Bad&in, and the man’s widow 
complained to the Sulta4n. He immediately ordered that this 
Malik Bak-bak, chief of Bad4tin, should be scourged to death in 
the presence of the widow. The spies (Sarid) who had been 
stationed to watch the fief of Badéan, and had made no report, 
were hanged over the gate of the town. Haibat Khan, father of 
Malik Kfr4n ’Ala, was the slave and kdra-beg of Sult&n Balban. 
He also while intoxicated killed a man. The dead man’s friends 
brought the matter before the Sult4n, who ordered that Haibat 
Kh&n should receive five hundred lashes in his presence, and 
should then be given to the widow. Addressing the woman, he 
said, ‘‘ This murderer was my slave, I give him to you: with 
your own hands stab him with a knife till you kill him.”’ Haibat 
Khan employed some friends to intercede with the woman, and 
after much humiliation and weeping they succeeded in purchasing 
his release for 20,000 ¢ankas. Haibat Khan never after went 
out of his house until the day of his death. * * * 

In his efforts to secure justice he appointed confidential spies 
(barids) in all the fiefs, and throughout his territories; he also 
appointed them for great cities, and for important and distant 
towns. And that they might discharge their duties with 
efliciency and honesty he did not give them too large a field of 
observation. He never failed to attend to what came to his 
knowledge through these spies, and had no respect for persons 
in administering justice. These spies were greatly feared by the 
nobles and officials, and neither they nor their sons or dependants 
dared to distress any innocent person. * * * 
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Sultén Balban, while he was a Khan, was addicted to wine 
drinking, and was fond of giving entertainments: two or three 
times in a week he would give banquets and gamble with his 
guests. * * * But after he came to the throne he allowed him- 
self no prohibited indulgences. He repented of all his former 
drunken bouts, gave up wine, and never mentioned the name of 
either wine or wine-drinkers. * * * 

The intimate friends of the Sultén, such as "Adil Khan, Tabar 
Khan, and others of the old Shams Slaves, who, through the 
protection of the Sultan, still occupied exalted positions, often 
said to him—Sovereigns, like Kutbu-d din Aibak and Shamsu-d 
din, our former patrons, conquered Jhain,' Malw&, Uyain, 
Gujarat, and other distant countries, and carried off treasure and 
valuables, and elephants and horses from the Rdés and Rdnas. 
“How is it that with your well equipped and disciplined army 
you do not undertake any distant campaign, and never move out 
of your territory to conquer other regions?” The Sultan replied, 
“The thoughts which you have expressed have also been very active 
in my mind, but you have not considered the hordes of Changiz 
Khan, and the evil they have brought upon the women and 
children, the flocks and herds of my frontiers. These Mughals 
have established themselves in Ghazni, in Turmuz, and in 
Mawaréu-n Nahr. Huléki, the grandson of Changiz Khan, 
with a vast horde, has subdued ’Ir4k and occupied Baghdad. 
These accursed wretches have heard of the wealth and prosperity 
of Hindustan, and have set their hearts upon conquering and 
plundering it. They have taken and plundered Léhor, within 
my territories, and no year passes that they do not come here 
and plunder the villages.? They watch the opportunity of my 
departure on a distant campaign to enter my cities and ravage 
the whole Do&b. They even talk about the conquest and sack 
of Dehli. I have devoted all the revenues of my kingdom to the 


1 The printed text always gives this name as “Jah&ban,”’ but the MSS. have 
“ Jhain,”’ the name used by Firishta. 
2“ Talwandihd”’ villages. See supra, p. 70. 
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equipment of my army, and I hold all my forces ready and pre- 
pared to receive them, I never leave my kingdom, nor will I go 
to any distance from it. In the reigns of my patrons and pre- 
decessors there was none of this difficulty of the Mughals; they 
could lead their armies where they pleased, subdue the dominions 
of the Hindus, and carry off gold and treasures, staying away 
from their capitals a year or two. If this anxiety, which ad- 
monishes me that I am the guardian and protector of Musulmans, 
were removed, then I would not stay.one day in my capital, but 
would lead forth my army to capture treasures and valuables, 
elephants and horses, and would never allow the Rdis and 
Rédnas to repose in quiet at a distance. With the army that I 
possess I would take all the spirit out of the opponents and 
enemies of the Faith.” * * * 

The Sultan frequently observed to his associates that elephants 
and horses were the strength of Hindustan, and that one elephant 
was worth five hundred horsemen. * * * In the first year of 
the reign, sixty-three elephants were sent by Tatar Khan, son of 
Arslan Kh&n, from Lakhnauti to Dehli, which greatly plgased 
the people, and was the occasion of great public rejoicing. * * * 
He took great pleasure in hunting, and followed it with much 
zest during the winter. By his orders the country for twenty 
kos round Dehli was preserved, and no one was allowed to take 
game. * * * He used to go out in the morning, and always 
returned at night, even if it were midnight. A thousand horse- 
men belonging to the palace guard, each man of whom was ac- 
quainted with his person, accompanied him; besides a thousand 
old and trusty footmen and archers. Reports of the hunting 
expeditions of the Sultén were carried to Huldku, at Baghdad, 
and he said, ‘“ Balban is a shrewd ruler and has had much ex- 
perience in government. He goes out apparently to hunt * * * 
but really to exercise his men and horses, so that they may not 
be wanting when times of danger and war arrive. * * * 

Towards the end of the first year of his reign he employed 
himself in harrying the jungles, and in routing out the M}- 
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wattis,, whom no one had interfered with since the days of 
Shamsu-d din.* * * The turbulence of the Midttis had in- 
creased, and their strength had grown in the neighbourhood of 
Dehli, through the dissolute habits and negligence of the elder sons 
of Shamsu-d din, and the incapacity of the youngest, N&siru-d din. 
At night they used to come prowling into the city, giving all kinds 
of trouble, depriving the people of their rest; and they plundered 
the country houses in the neighbourhood of the city. * * * In 
the neighbourhood of Dehli there were large and dense jungles, 
through which many roads passed. The disaffected in the Dodb, 
and the outlaws towards Hindustan grew bold and took to robbery 
on the highway, and they so beset the roads that caravans and 
merchants were unable to pass. The daring of the Mi:vattés in 
the neighbourhood of Dehli was carried to such an extent that the 
western gates® of the city were shut at afternoon prayer, and no 
one dared to go out of the city in that direction after that hour, 
whether he travelled as a pilgrim or with the display of a 
sovereign. At afternoon prayer the Midttis would often come 
to tlg Sar-hauz, and assaulting the water-carriers and the girls 
who were fetching water, they would strip them and carry off 
their clothes, These daring acts of the Mtwdittts had caused a 
great ferment in Dehli. 

In the year of his accession, the Sultfn felt the repression of 
the Miwdttis to be the first of his duties, and for a whole year 
he was occupied in overthrowing them and in scouring the 
jungles, which he effectually accomplished. Great numbers of 
Mivdttis were put to the sword. The Sultdn built a fort at 
Gop4l-gir, and established several posts in the vicinity of the 
city, which he placed in the charge of Afghans, with assiznments 
of land (for their maintenance). In this tampaign one hundred 


thousand of the royal army® were slain by the Miwdétis, and the 
' The printed text and the MSS. say “ Méwdns,’”” but Firishta has “ Mihedttts,” 
and he is no doubt correct. The copyists must have misunderstood the name, or 
possibly they have modified the orthography. oe [ Darwdzahde simat-+ Kiblah.] 
Fd deed lgee jl illbs Gols say WL% Firishta says, with 
more probability, that he put a hundred thousand men (of the enemy) to the sword. 
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Sultén with his sword delivered many servants of God from the 
assaults and violence of the enemy. From this time the city was 
delivered from the attacks of the Miwattts. 

After the Sultan had thus routed out the Miwdttis, and cleared 
away the jungle in the neighbourhood of the city, he gave the 
towns and country within the Do&b to some distinguished chiefs, 
with directions to lay waste and destroy the villages of the 
marauders, to slay the men, to make prisoners of the women and 
children, to clear away the jungle, and to suppress all lawless 
proceedings. The noblemen set about the work with strong 
forces, and they soon put down the daring of the rebels. They 
scoured the jungles and drove out the rebels, and the ryots were 
brought into submission and obedience. 

The Sult4n afterwards marched out twice to open the roads to 
Hindustan, and proceeded to the neighbourhood of Kampil and 
Pattiali. There he remained five or six months, putting the 
rebels to the sword. The roads to Hindustén were thus cleared, 
so that caravans and merchants could pass, and great spoil in 
slaves, horses, and cattle was secured. Kampil, Pattiali; and 
Bhojpar, had been the strongholds of the robbers who had in- 
fested the roads to Hindustdn, so the Sultan erected in these 
places three strong forts, in which he placed Afghan garrisons. 
He set apart cultivable lands for the garrisons, and under the 
protection of these forces robbery was suppressed, and the roads 
to Hindust4n were made safe. Sixty years have passed since 
these events, but the roads have ever since been free from robbers. 
In this campaign he also repaired the fort of Jaléli, which he 
garrisoned with Afghans, and appropriated the land of the place 
to its support. The den of the robbers was thus converted into 
a guard-house, and Musulmans and guardians of the way took 
the place of highway robbers. It remains standing to this day. 

While the Sultén was engaged in these duties news arrived 
from Kateher! that disturbances had broken out in that district, 


* Variously spelt as aS and es 
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that the houses of the ryots had been plundered, and that the 
districts of Bad&éin and Amroha were also disturbed. The 
mutiny had grown so much and had acquired such strength that 
the chiefs of Bad4an and Amroha were in great trouble and were 
unable to keep order.. The Sultan immediately returned from 
Kampil and Pattiali to Dehli, where great rejoicings were made. 
His mind was bent upon suppressing the disturbances at Kateher, 
so he ordered the main body of his army (kab) to be prepared 
for service, and he spread the report that he was going to the hills 
on a hunting excursion. He left the city with his army without 
the royal tent-equipage, and made all haste to the scene of opera- 
tions. In two nights and three days he crossed the Ganges at 
Kateher, and sending forward a force of five thousand archers, he 
gave them orders to burn down Kateher and destroy it, to slay 
every man, and to spare none but women and children, not even 
boys who had reached the age of eight or nine years. He re- 
mained for some days at Kateher and directed the slaughter. 
The blood of the rioters ran in streams, heaps of slain were to be 
seen near every village and jungle, and. the stench of the dead 
reached as far as the Ganges. This severity spread dismay 
among the rebels and many submitted. The whole district was 
ravaged, and so much plunder was made that the royal army 
was enriched, and the people of Badéun even were satisfied. 
Woodcutters were sent out to cut roads through the jungles, and 
the army passing along these brought the Hindus to submission. 
From that time unto the end of the glorious! reign no rebellion 
made head in Kateher, and the countries of Bad&éin, Amroha, 
Sambal, and Kaénwari continued safe from the violence and tur- 
bulence of the people of Kateher. 

The Sultan having thus extirpated the outlaws, returned vic- 
torious to his capital, where he remained some time. After the 
suppression of the freebooters, and the construction of roads in 
every direction, by which all fear of highway robbers was removed, 
the Sultén resolved upon making a campaign in the Jad moun- 


1 “ Jalals,” meaning, perhaps, the reign of Jalalu-d din. 
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tains. He accordingly marched thither with a suitable force, 
and inflicted chastisement upon the hills of Jud and the vicinity. 
The country was plundered, and a large number of horses fell 
into the hands of the soldiers, so that the price of a horse in the 
army came to be forty éankas. * * * 

Two years after the Sultin returned from his Jad expedition 
he marched to L&hor, and ordered the rebuilding of the fort 
which the Mughals had destroyed in the reigns of the sons of 
Shamsu-d din. The towns and villages of L&hor, which the 
Mughals had devastated and laid waste, he repeopled, and ap- 
pointed architects and managers (to superintend their restoration.) 

While on this campaign it was again brought to his notice 
that the old Shamst military grantees of land were unfit for 
service, and never went out. * * * Qn returning to Dehli he 
ordered the muster-master to make out a list of them, with-full 
particulars, and to present it to the throne for instructions. It 
then appeared that about two thousand horsemen of the army of 
Shamsu-d din had received villages in the Doab by way of pay. 
* ¢ * Thirty or forty years and even more had passed since the 
establishment of this body, many of the grantees were old and in- 
firm, many more had died, and their sons had taken possession of 
the grants as an inheritance from their fathers, and had caused their 
names to be recorded in the records of the "Aris (Muster-master), 
Some who had no children sent their slaves as their representa- 
tives. All these holders of service lands called themselves pro- 
prietors, and professed to have received the lands in free gift from 
Sultan Shamsu-d din. * * * Some of them went leisurely to 
perform their military duties, but the greater part stayed at 
home making excuses, the acceptance of which they secured by 
presents and bribes of all sorts to the deputy muster-master and 
his officials. 

When the list was brought to the Sultan, in the year of his 
return from La&hor, he divided the grantees into three classes. 
The first consisted of the old and worn-out, upon whom he set- 
tled pensions of forty or fifty ¢tankas, and resumed their villages. 
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2nd. Those who were in the prime of life, or were young, on 
whom an allowance proportionate to their service was settled : 
their villages were not to be taken from them, but the surplus 
revenues were to be collected by the government revenue officers. 
8rd. The children and orphans, who held villages, and sent 
deputies to perform their military service. The grants were to 
be taken from these orphans and widows, but a suitable allowance 
was to be made for their food and raiment. 

These orders caused great dismay among the old Shamst 
grantees, of whom there were many in the city, and a loud outcry 
arose in every quarter. A number of them assembled and went 
to the house of Maliku-l umaré Fakhru-d din kotwd/, weeping, 
and complaining that more than fifty years had elapsed since 
the reign of Shamsu-d din, and that they had regarded the lands 
granted to them by that sovereign as having been given in free- 
gift (in’dm). * * * The kotwal felt for them, * * and, going to 
the Court, he stood thoughtful and dejected before the Sultan, 
who, observing his state, inquired what was the matter. The 
kotwdil replied, I have heard that the Muster-master is turning 
off all the old men, and that the officers of the exchequer are 
resuming the lands which support them. This has filled me 
with sorrow and fear, for I am an old man and feeble, and if old 
men are to be rejected in the Day of Judgment, and are to find 
no place in heaven, what will become of me? * * * The Sultén 
was moved with compassion, and sending for the revenue officers, 
he directed that the villages should be confirmed to the grantees, 
and that the orders passed respecting them should be treated as 
inoperative. I, the author, very well remember that many of 
these grantees lived and rendered service at the Court of Sultén 
Jalalu-d din, always invoking blessings on Sultén Balban and 
Malik Fakhru-d din. 

Four or five years after the accession of the Sultan, Sher Khan, 
his cousin, a distinguished Kh4n, who had been a great barrier to 
the inroads of the Mughals, departed this life. I have heard 
from reliable sources that the Khan did not come to Dehli, and 
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that the Sultan caused him to be poisoned. A grand tomb was 
erected to his memory at Bhatnir. He was one of the most 
distinguished and respected of the Forty Shamst slaves, all of 
whom bore the title of Khdn. He repaired the forts of Bhatinda 
and Bhatnir, and held charge of the districts of Sann4m, Lahor, 
Dipélpur, and other territories exposed to the inroads of the 
Mughals. He maintained several thousand horse, and had many 
times utterly routed the Mughals. He had caused the khutba 
to be read in the name of the Sultén Nasiru-d din at Ghazni, 
and the terror of his name and the greatness of his power de- 
tered the Mughals from assailing the frontiers of Hindustan. 
But notwithstanding his services, he felt a strong apprebension 
that there was an intention to get rid of all the old Shams slaves 
upon some pretext or other, so he kept away from Dehli. He 
did not even come there when Sultan Balban succeeded, and so 
the Sultan, although the Kh4n was his cousin, caused him to be 
poisoned. After his death the Sultan bestowed Saména and San- 
ném on Tamar Khan, who also was one of the Forty Shamst slaves: 
The other possessions of the late Khan were given to other noble- 
men. Sher Khan had coerced and brought under his control 
the Jats, the Khokhars, the Bhattis, the Minas, the Mandéhars, 
and other similar tribes ; he had also shown himself able to give 
* a good account of the Mughals. The nobles who succeeded him 
in his territories were unequal to these duties ; the Mughals made 
head against them, and these frontier countries were exposed to 
their ravages. What the late Khan had effected in one decade, 
no one of his successors was able to accomplish. 

When Sultén Balban had secured himself in his dominions, 
and had removed all his rivals and opponents, and when he had 
appointed his own followers to the possessions of Sher Khan, he 
gave a royal canopy to his eldest son, proclaimed him his heir 
apparent, and made him governor of all Sind and the other 
dependent frontier districts. He then sent him with a large 
body of nobles and officials to Multan. The prince was a young 
man possessed of many excellent qualities; he was known in those 
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days by the name of Muhammad Sult4n, but the Sultan, on 
giving him this appoimtment, bestowed on him the title of 
K4’4m-1 Mulk. He is commonly known as Khan-i shahid, “the 
Martyr Khan.” In the early years of his father’s reign he had 
held the territory of Kol and some districts dependent thereto. 
Here he exhibited many virtues and excellent qualities. Several 
of the old Shamst slaves had given the name of Muhammad to 
their sons, and these all became famous. Thus there was Mu- 
hammad Kishli Khan, who had no rival in archery in Khurds4n 
or Hindustan. * * * Among these Muhammads, the son of 
Sultén Balban, named Muhammad Sultan, was pre-eminently 
distinguished. His father loved him dearer than his life. The 
Court of the young prince was frequented by the most learned, 
excellent, and accomplished men of the time. His attendants 
used to read (to him) the Shdh-ndmah, the Diwdan-i Sandi, the 
Diwdn-i Khakdni, and the Khamsah of Shaikh Nizémi. Learned 
men discussed the merits of these poets in his presence. Amir 
‘Khusri and Amir Hasan were servants at his Court, and at- 
tended upon him for five years at Multan, receiving from the 
prince allowances and grants of land. The Prince fully appreci- 
ated the merits and excellencies of these two poets, and delighted 
to honour them above all his servants. I, the author of this 
work, have often heard from Amir Khusré and Amir Hasan that ‘ 
they had very rarely seen a prince so excellent and virtuous as 
the ‘“ Martyr Prince.” * * At his entertainments they never 
heard him indulge in foolish dirty talk, whether wine was drunk 
or not; and if he drank wine he did so with moderation, so as 
not to become intoxicated and senseless. * * * 

The Martyr Prince twice sent messengers to Shirdz for the 
express purpose of inviting Shaikh S’adi to Mult&n, and for- 
warded with them money to defray the expenses of the journey. 
His intention was to build a khdnkdh (monastery) for him in 
Multén, and to endow it with villages for its maintenance. 
_ Khwaja S’adi, through the feebleness of old age, was unable 
to accept the invitations, but on both occasions he sent some 
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verses in his own hand, and made his apologies also in 
writing. * * * 

Every year the Prince used to come to see his father, bringing 
treasure and presents, and after staying a few days at Court 
he returned to his government. On the last occasion of their 
meeting the Sult4n addressed him in private, telling him that 
he had grown old, * * that he had made him his heir-apparent, 
and now intended making a will for his guidance. * * He called 
for pen and ink, and giving them into his son’s hands, com- 
manded attention to his dictation. * * * When the Sultén 
had finished his testament! of counsel, he sent the Prince back to 
Multan. : 

In the same year that the Sultan made this testament he sent 
his younger son, Bughré Khan, also entitled Nasiru-d dfn, to 
SamA&na, having placed under his charge Samana, Sann4ém, and all 
their dependencies. This prince was a fine young man, but in 
qualities he was not to be compared with his elder brother. When 
the Sultan sent him to his government he commanded him to 
increase the allowances to the old soldiers, and to enlist twice as 
many more new men. He also ordered him to promote the in- 
dustrious and faithful officials, and to give them grants of land. 
He farther directed him to be particularly careful in appointing 
oficers for his army, so that he might be ready to repel any ad- 
vances of the Mughals. 

Bughré Khan was inferior to his elder brother in intelligence ; 
the Sult4n therefore directed him not to be hasty in business, 
but to consult with his officers and trusty followers on all matters 
of importance concerning the army and country. All matters 
beyond his capacity were to be referred direct to the Sultan, and 
all orders upon such questions which the Sultén might pass 
were to be scrupulously enforced, without failure or excess. 
The Sultan forbad the use of wine to Bughré Khan. He ob- 
eerved that S&m&na was an important territory, and its army 
most useful; and he threatened him that if he indulged in wine 


1 An epitome of this Testament is given in Briggs’s Firishta. 
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and in unseemly practices, neglecting the interests of the army 
and the country under his charge, he would assuredly remove 
him, and give him no other employment. The Sult&n also sent 
spies (barid) to watch over his proceedings, and took great pains 
to obtain information of his doings. The son accordingly con- 
ducted himself honourably and gave up improper indulgences. 

At this time the Mughal horse crossed the Biyéh, and the 
Sultan sent against them the Martyr Prince from Multan, 
Bughré Khan from Sémadna, and Malik Barbak Bektars! from 
Dehli. They marched to the Biyah, driving back the Mughals, 
and obtaining many victorios over them, so that the enemy were 
unable to advance beyond the Biyah. In each of these three 
armies there were about seventeen or eighteen thousand horse. 

Fifteen or sixteen years had passed since the accession of 
Balban, during which the country had been quiet, and no adver- 
sary or disaffected person had disturbed the peace. * * * News 
at length reached Dehli that the perfidious Tughril had broken 
out in rebellion at Lakhnauti. Tughril was a Turk, and a very 
active, bold, courageous, and generous man. Sult4n Balban had 
made him viceroy of Lakhnauti and Bengal. Shrewd and know- 
ing people had given to Lakhnauti the name of Bulghaékpur (the 
city of strife), for since the time when Sult4n Mu’izzu-d din 
Muhammad S4m conquered Dehli, every governor that had been 
sent from thence to Lakhnauti took advantage of the distance, 
and of the difficulties of the road, to rebel. If they did not 
rebel themselves others rebelled against them, killed them, and 
seized the country. The people of this country had for many 
long years evinced a disposition to revolt, and the disaffected and 
evil disposed among them generally succeeded in alienating the 
loyalty of the governors. 

Tughril Kh&n, on being appointed to Lakhnauti, was successful 
in several enterprises. He attacked J&jnagar* and carried off 


1 Firishta reads this name as “‘ Birlfs.’’ 
2 The printed text has H&jinagar, an obvious blunder. The MSS. correctly give 
‘‘J&jnagar.” Briggs, following Dow, says, “ Jajnagar is on the banks of the Ma- 
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great spoil in valuables and elephants. Traitors and rebels then 
made advances to him, and represented that the Sultan was old, 
and his two sons were engaged in guarding against the Mughals. 
That no year passed without the Mughals forcing their way into 
Hindustan and seizing upon different towns. The Court of 
Dehli had quite enough to do in repelling these attacks, and 
neither the Sultan nor his sons could leave this all important duty 
to come to Lakhnauti. The nobles of Hindustan had no leader, 
they were wanting in soldiers and retainers, in elephants and 
wealth, and they were quite incapable of marching to Lakh- 
nauti and opposing Tughril. So they urged him to revolt and 
make himself king. Tughril listened to and was led astray by 
these evil advisers. He was young, self-willed, and daring ; 
‘ambition had long laid its egg in his head,” and he was heed- 
less of the royal revenge and chastisement. The spoil and ele- 
phants which he had captured at J&jnagar he kept for himself, 
and sent none to Dehli. He assumed royal insignia, and took 
the title of Sultan Mughisu-d din, which title was used in the 
khutba and on his coins. He was profuse in his liberality, so the 
people of the city and the environs were his friends. Money 
closed the eyes of the clear-sighted, and greed of gold kept the 
more politic in retirement. The army and the citizens lost all 
fear of the supreme power, and joined heart and soul with 
Tughril. 

The rebellion of Tughril was a sore trouble to Balban, for the 
rebel had been one of his cherished slaves (banda). In his 
anger and sorrow he lost his rest and appetite ; and as the news 
of Tughril’s introducing his name into the khutba, his striking | 
of coins, and his largesses reached Dehli, he became more and 
more incensed. He was so engrossed with this rebellion that no 


hannddi, and was the capital of Orissa,” and there is still a town called J&jpur in 
Cuttack. But the J&jnagar here mentioned was evidently east of the Brahmaputra, 
and corresponds to Tippera. The Sun4r-ganw, presently mentioned as on the road to 
Jajnagar, is described by Rennell as being once a large city and now a village on a 
braneh of the Brahmaputra, 13 miles 8. E. of Dacca.—Firishta I. 260; Rennell’s 
Memoir ; Stewart's Bengal, 72. 
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other business received any attention ; night and day he was on 
the alert for further news about it. At first he sent against 
the rebel Abtagin, “the long haired,” who was known as Amir 
Khan. This chief was an old slave of Balban; he had re- 
ceived his training among military men, and had for many 
years held the fief of Oudh. He was named Commander-in- 
chief, and along with him were sent Tamar Khén Shamsi, Malik 
Téju-d din, son of Katlagh Khén Shamsi, and other nobles of 
Hindustan. 

Amir Khan, with the army of Hindustén, crossed the Sar4i,' 
and marched towards Lakhnauti; and Tughril, with a large force 
numbering many elephants, advanced to meet him. The two 
armies came in sight of each other, and a number of people as- 
sembled to support the traitor Tughril. His profuse liberality had 
induced many of the inhabitants of that country to assist him, 
and had won over also a large number of the troops sent from 
Dehli against him. He attacked Amir Khan and defeated him. 
The troops of Dehli fled, and were cruelly treated by the Hindus. 
The victorious troops of Tughril pursued, and many of the de- 
feated force, being poor and greedy, and unmindful of the Sultan’s 
chastisement, deserted the army of Amir Khan, and joined 
Tughril. When the news of this defeat reached the Sultan, his 
rage and shame increased a hundred-fold. All fear of the anger 
of God left his bosom, and he gave way to needless severity. 
He ordered Amir Kh&n to be hanged over the gate of Oudh. 
This condign punishment excited a strong feeling of opposition 
among the wise men of the day, who looked upon it as a token 
that the reign of Balban was drawing to an end. 

Next year the Sultan sent another army against Lakhnauti, 
under a new commander. The defeat of Am{fr Khan had made 
Tughril bolder, and his power and state had greatly increased. 
He marched out of Lakhnautf, attacked the army of Dehli, and 
totally defeated it. Many of this force also deserted to Tughril, 
allured by his gold. The news of this second defeat over- 


1 Here written Sarid, and afterwards Sard, meaning the Sarju or Gogra. 
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whelmed the Sultén with shame and anger, his life was em- 
bittered, and he devoted all his attention and energy to effect the 
defeat of Tughril. He resolved to march against the rebel in 
person, and ordered a large number of boats to be collected on 
the Ganges and the Jumna. He then set forth, as if for a 
hunting excursion to Samana and Sann4m (the fiefs of his son 
Baghré Khén), and, dividing these districts, he placed them 
under the charge of the chiefs and troops of those districts. Malik 
Sinj Sarjdnddar was made Ndib of S4m4na, and commander of 
its forces. Bughré Khan was directed to collect his own forces, 
and to follow in the rear of his father’s army. The Sultdén then 
left S&m4na, and, proceeding into the Doféb, he crossed the 
Ganges, and took his course to Lakhnauti. He wrote to his son 
at Multan, directing him to be careful of his country, and to give 
a good account of the Mughals, adding that he had placed the 
forces of S4m4na at his disposal. The Sultan’ wrote also to 
Maliku-] umaré Kotwdi of Dehli, one of his most trusty ad- 
herents, appointing him to act as his lieutenant at Dehli during 
his absence, and placing the whole business of the State and the 
various officials under his charge. In announcing this appoint- 
ment the Sultén told him that he had marched against Tughril, 
and that he was fully resolved to pursue him, and never turn 
back until he had exacted vengeance. 

The Sult4n summoned all the forces of the neighbourhood where 
he was, and marched for Lakhnauti, his rage and shame causing 
him to disregard the rainy season. Proceeding into Oudh he 
ordered a general levy, and two lakhs of men of all classes 
were enrolled. An immense fleet of boats was collected, and in 
these he passed his army over the Sarai. The rains now came 
on, and although he had plenty of boats the passage through the 
low-lying country was difficult, and the army was delayed ten 
or twelve days, toiling through the water and mud, and the pour- 
ing rain. Meantime Tughril had received intelligence of the ad- 
vance of the Sultén. He then said to his friends and supporters, 
“Tf any one besides the Sultan had come against me, I would 
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have faced him, and fought it out. But as the Sultdn has left 
his duties at Dehli, and has come against me in person, I cannot 
withstand him.” When intelligence of the passage of the Saréu 
reached Tughril, he immediately prepared for flight, and as the 
Sultan’s march was retarded by the rains he had plenty of time. 
Many people joined him through fear of the Sultan’s vengeance ; 
and he carried off with him treasure and elephants, a picked 
body of troops, his officers, relations, and adherents, with their 
wives and children. He also worked upon many people by 
holding out to them the terrors of the Sult4n’s vengeance, so 
that they collected their money and followed him. He took the 
road to Jajnagar,.and halted at a dry place, one day's journey 
from Lakhnauti. Few persons of importance were left in the 
city, and the people were all well disposed to him, having the 
fear of the Sultan on the one hand, and the hope of Tughril’s 
favour on the other. The Sultén was thirty or forty kos from 
Lakhnaut{i, and Tughril continued his march to Jajnagar. He 
deluded the people who accompanied him by telling them that he 
would stay for a time at Jajnagar, but that the Sultan would 
be unable to remain long at Lakhnauti. As soon as he should 
hear of the Sultén’s departure they would plunder Jaéjnagar, and 
return rich and safe to Lakhnauti, for no one whom the Sultan 
could leave there would be able to oppose their return. On their 
approaching the place the Sultén’s deputy would retire. 

Several days were passed by the Sultén at Lakhnauti in 
arming and newly organizing his forces; but he set off with all 
possible speed towards Jéjnagar in pursuit of the rebel. The 
author’s maternal grandfather, Sipah-sdldr His&mu-d din, wakt/- 
dar of Malik Bé&r-bak, was made governor of Lakhnauti, with 
directions to send on to the army, three or four times every week, 
full particulars of the news which might arrive from Dehli. 
Balban marched with all speed, and in a few days arrived at 
Sunar-ganw. The Ra&{ of that place, by name Dantj Rai, met 
the Sultan, and an agreement was made with him that he should 
guard against the escape of Tughril by water. 
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The Sultan many times publicly declared that he would never 
give up the pursuit of the rebel. They were playing for half the 
kingdom of Dehli; and if Tughril took to the water he would 
pursue him, and he would never return to Dehli, or even men- 
tion it, until the blood of the rebel and his followers had been 
poured out. The people of the army well knew the fierce temper 
and implacable resolution of the Sultan. They despaired of ever 
returning, and many of them drew up their wills and sent them 
to their homes. * * * The army marched about seventy kos, 
and arrived in the vicinity of Jajnagar; but Tughril had pursued 
a different route, and not a man of his army had been seen. 
The Sult4n therefore sent Malik B&arbak Bektars! Sultdni, at 
the head of seven or eight thousand horse, who marched ten or 
twelve kos in advance of the main force, and every day scouts 
were sent on before this advance party to get intelligence of 
Tughril. Thus they proceeded. But although scouts were sent 
out in all direetions, no trace could be found of the rebel, till 
one day Muhammad Sher-andaz, the chief of Kol, his brother 
Malik Mukaddir, and ‘“ Tughril-kush,” all brave and renowned 
soldiers, who had been sent forward ten or twelve kos in advance 
to reconnoitre and make inquiries, fell in with a party of corn 
dealers, who were returning home after completing their dealings 
with Tughril. These men were immediately seized, and Malik 
Sher-and&z ordered two of them to be beheaded. This act so 
terrified the rest that they gave the desired information. Tugh- 
ril was encamped at less than half a kos distance, near a stone- 
built reservoir,? and intended next day to enter the territory of 
Jajnagar. Malik Sher-and&z sent two of these grain dealers in 
charge of two Turki horsemen to Malik Barbak, announcing the 
discovery, and urging his advance. The reconnoitring party 
proceeded and found the tents of Tughril pitched near a band, 
with all his force encamped around. All seemed secure and free 

1 This name is always so given in the Printed Text and in the MSS., but Firishta 
has “ Birlas.” 
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from apprehension ; some were washing their clothes, others were 
drinking wine and singing. The elephants were browsing on the 
branches of the trees, and the horses and cattle were grazing— 
everywhere a feeling of security prevailed. The leaders of the 
reconnoitring force remarked to each other that if they were 
discovered the traitor would take to flight. His elephants and 
treasure might fall into their hands, but he himself would escape. 
If this occurred, what could they say to the Sult4n, and what 
hope would there be of their lives. They therefore resolved that 
it was best to take the boldest course, to rush at once into the 
enemy's camp and attack the tent of the traitor. He might 
possibly be taken and be beheaded before his forces could rally to 
the rescue; and his army might take to flight, under the impres- 
sion that they were attacked by the army of the Sultén, and not 
by a mere handful of thirty or forty horsemen. So the brave 
fellows drew their swords, and shouting the name of Tughril, 
dashed into the camp. They reached his tent; but Tughril had 
heard the clamour, and, passing through his scullery, he mounted 
a horse without a saddle, and made off to a river which ran 
near. The whole army of Tughril, under the impression that 
the Sultén was upon them, fled in terror and dismay. Mu- 
kaddir and “ Tughril-kush” pursued Tughril, who made all 
speed to the river. When he reached it, Tughril-kush drew an 
arrow, shot him in the side and brought him down. Mukaddir 
instantly dismounting, cut off his head, and cast his body into 
the river. Concealing the head under his clothes he went to 
the river and washed his hands. The officers of Tughril came 
up shouting, ‘Your Majesty,” and seeking for him on every 
side. Just then Malik Baérbak arrived with his army and dis- 
persed the forces of Tughril. Mukaddir and Tughril-kush 
placed the head of the traitor before Malik Barbak, who instantly 
wrote a despatch of victory to the Sultén. The sons and 
daughters of Tughril, his attendants, companions, and officers, 
all fell into the hands of the victors. The men of this victorious 
force obtained such booty in money, goods, horses, arma, slaves, 
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and handmaids, as to suffice them and their children for many 
years. Two or three thousand men and’ women were taken 
prisoners. 

When news of the victory and of the death of Tughril reached 
the Sultan, he halted, and Malik Baérbak returned, bringing 
with him the booty and prisoners that had fallen into his hands. 
The Malik recounted all the particulars of the victory, and the 
Sultan was very angry with Muhammad Sher-andaz, saying that 
he had committed an error, which might have been of serious 
consequences to him and the army of Dehli. But as all had 
ended well, the Sultdn, after these censures, bestowed robes and 
rewards upon all the men of the reconnoitring party, according 
to their rank and position, and raised their dignities. Upon 
Muhammad Sher-andaz he bestowed especial favour; to the man 
who shot the arrow he gave the title of ‘‘ Tughril-kush,”’! Slayer 
of Tughril ; and to Mukaddir, who had cut off the traitor’s head 
he gave a robe and suitable rewards. * * * This achievement 
increased a hundred-fold the awe felt of Balban by his subjects. 

The Sult4n returned to Lakhnauti, and there ordered that 
gibbets should be erected along both sides of the great ddsdr, 
which was more than a kos in length. He ordered all the sons 
and sons-in-law of Tughril, and all men who had served him or 
borne arms for him, to be slain and placed upon the gibbets. 
Tughril had shown great favour to a certain kalandar, * * * 
and the Sultén went so far as to kill him and gibbet him, with all 
his followers. The punishments went on during the two or three 
days that the Sultén remained at Lakhnauti, and the beholders 
were so horrified that they nearly died of fear. I, the author, 
have heard from several old men that such punishment as was 
inflicted on Lakhnauti had never been heard of in Dehli, and no 
one could remember anything like it in Hindustén. A number 

1 The Text in every instance speaks of Malik Mukaddir and Tughril-kush as 
two distinct persons, and this passage is decisive as to the author's opinion. Firishta, 
however, who evidently used Barni’s account, is just as distinct in saying that 


Mukaddir was the man who shot and killed Tughril, and that it was he who was 
ealled “ Tughril-kush.”’ 
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of prisoners who belonged to Dehli and its neighbourhood were 
ordered to be put in fetters and carried to Delhi, there to receive 
their punishment. 

The Sultan remained some days longer at Lakhnauti. He 
placed the country under the charge of his younger son, Bughr& 
Khan, to whom he granted a canopy and other royal insignia. 
He himself appointed the officials and feudatories (tkta’ddrs) ; 
but he gave to Bughré Khan all the spoils of Tughril Khan, 
excepting the elephants and gold which he took with him to 
Dehli. He called his son to him in private, and made him take 
an oath that he would recover and secure the country of Bengal, 
and that he would not hold convivial parties, nor indulge in wine 
and dissipation. He then asked his son where he was lodging, 
and he replied in the palace of the old kings near the great 
basér. Bughré Khan was also called Mahmidd, and the Sultén 
said to him, ‘“ Mahmiad, didst thou seeP” The prince was 
surprised at the question, and made no answer. Again the king 
said, ““ Mahmud, didst thou see?’”’ The prince was amazed, and 
knew not what answer to give. The Sultén repeated the ques- 
tion a third time, and then added, “You saw my punishments 
in the bdzdr?”’ The prince bowed and assented. The Sultén 
went on to say, “If ever designing and evil-minded persons 
should incite you to waver in your allegiance to Dehli, and to 
throw off its authority, then remember the vengeance which you 
have seen exacted in the bdzdr. Understand me and forget not, 
that if the governors of Hind or Sind, of Malwa or Gujarat, or 
Lakhnauti, or Sundr-ganw shall draw the sword and become 
rebels to the throne of Dehli, then such punishment as has fallen 
upon Tughril and his dependents will fall upon them, their wives 
and children, and all their adherents. Another day he spoke to 
his son in private before some of his principal associates [im- 
pressing upon him the responsibilities of his station, and warning 
him against pleasure and dissipation |. 

The Sultén then took his departure for Dehli, and Bughré 
Khan accompanied him for some marches. On the day before 
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Bughré Khan was to return the Sultan halted, and after morning 
prayer he called several of his old friends and Bughré Khan into 
his presence. He directed the latter to summon his secretary to 
come with writing materials, and told them to sit down before 
him, for he was about to deliver some counsels to his son. 
Then addressing his friends he said, “‘I know that whatever 
principles of government I may enforce upon this my son, he, 
through his devotion to pleasure, will disregard. Still, my 
paternal affection impels me to write down some counsels for 
him, in the presence of you who are old men, who have seen 
much, and have gained great experience. God give my son 
grace to act upon some of my words.” 
* * * * * 

After the Sult4n had concluded his counsels to his son, and 
the secretary had committed them to writing, he gave him a 
robe of honour, tenderly embraced him, and shedding tears over 
him bade him farewell, Bughré Khan then returned to Lakh- 
nauti, and the Sultén, with his army, pursued his journey 
towards Dehli. On reaching the Sari he halted, and he issued 
an order that no one who had gone with the army from Dehli to 
Lakhnauti{ should remain at the latter place without permission, 
and that no one should proceed from Lakhnauti to Delhi without 
his consent. After an inspection of the men of his army, he 
erossed the river and continued his journey. * * * He passed 
through Badéin, and crossed the Ganges at the ferry of Ghanir. 
The people of Dehli of all classes came forth to meet him * * * 
and he entered his capital after being absent three years. [ Re- 
joicings, public thanks, and rewards. | 

After the rewards were distributed, the Sultan ordered a row 
of gibbets to be erected on both sides of the road from Badéin 
to Talpat (Pilibhit ?), and that the inhabitants of Dehli and its 
environs, who had joined Tughril, and had been made prisoners 
at Lakhnauti, should be suspended thereon. This direful order 
spread dismay in the city; for many of the inhabitants of the 
town and environs had relations and connections among the 
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prisoners. * * * The public sorrow became known to the kasi 
of the army, who was greatly shocked. He proceeded on the 
evening of the Sabbath, and throwing himself at the feet of the 
Sultan interceded for the unhappy prisoners. The Sultén was 
moved by his importunity, aud ordered that the majority of the 
prisoners, who were of no name and repute, should be set at 
liberty ; that some of the better known should be banished to the 
neighbouring towns, and that those belonging to the city should 
be retained in prison for a time. The most notorious among them 
were ordered to be mounted on buffalos, and to be paraded round 
the city for an exemplary punishment. After a while, through 
the intercession of the kazt, they all obtained their release. * * * 

The Sult&n’s eldest son, who was called Khaén of Mult4n, and 
ruled over Sind, brought to Dehli the tribute money and horses 
for the whole three years during which the Sultén had been 
absent, and presented his reports to his father. The Sultan was 
greatly pleased, his affection and kindness to his son was in- 
creased tenfold, and he sent him back to his government loaded 
with honours. * * * 

In the year 684 H. (a.p. 1285) the Khan of Maultén, the 
eldest son and heir apparent of the Sultan, and the mainstay of 
the State, proceeded to Lahor and Deobélpur (Dipélptr) to 
oppose the accursed Samar, the bravest dog of all the dogs of 
Changiz Khan. By the will of fate, the prince with many of his 
nobles and officers fell in battle, and a grievous disaster thus hap- 
pened to the throne of Balban. Many veteran horsemen perished 
in the same battle. This calamity caused great and general 
mourning in Multan. * * * From that time the deceased prince 
was called “the Martyr Prince.” Amir Khusri was made 
prisoner by the Mughals in the same action, and obtained his 
freedom with great difficulty. He wrote an elegy on the death 
of the prince. * * * 

When the news of this defeat and the death of the prince 
reached the Sultdn, he was quite broken down with sorrow. The 
army was a well-appointed one, and ‘“‘the Martyr Prince’? was 
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the son whom he had loved dearer than his life, and whom he 
had destined to be his successor. The Sultén was now more 
than eighty years old, and although he struggled hard against 
the effects of his bereavement, they day by day became more 
apparent. By day he held his court, and entered into public 
business as if to show that his loss had not affected him; but at 
night he poured forth his cries of grief, tore his garments, and 
threw dust upon his head. When the particulars of the prince's 
death arrived, the Sult4n bestowed Multan, with the other terri- 
tories, the canopy, and all the ensigns of royalty which he had 
given to the late prince, on Kai-Khusri, his son. This prince 
was very young, but he was greatly favoured by the Sultén, who 
sent him to Multén with a large retinue of nobles and officers. 
The reign of Balban now drew to a close, and he gradually sank 
under his sorrow. | 


Biographical notices of the nobles and great men of the reign of 
Balban. 

To return to my history. When the Sultan grew weak and ill 
from grief for his lost son, he summoned his younger son, Bughré 
Khan, from Lakhnauti, and said to him, “ Grief for your brother 
has brought me to my dying bed, and who knows how soon my 
end may come! This is no time for you to be absent, for I have 
no other son to take my place. Kai-Khusré and Kai-Kubéd, 
your sons,! whom I have cherished, are young, and have not 
experienced the heat and cold of fortune. Youthful passions and 
indulgence would make them unfit to govern my kingdom, if it 
should descend to them. The realm of Dehli would again be- 
come a child’s toy, as it was under the successors of Shamsu-d 
din. If you are in Lakhnauti when another mounts the throne 
in Dehli, you must be his subordinate; but if you are estab- 
lished in Dehli, whoever rules in Lakhnauti must submit to you. 
Think over this; do not leave my side; cast away all desire of 
going to Lakhnauti.” Bughré Khén was a heedless prince ; 


1 « Pisarde ¢ shud,” 
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he did not know that in the management of a kingdom questions 
are constantly arising and dangers threatening. He had been 
two or three months in Dehli, and his father’s health had slightly 
improved. He wanted to go to Lakhnauti, so he found a pretext 
for doing so, and set off thither without leave from his father. 

Bughré Kh4n had a son named Kai-Kubéd, who had been 
brought up by the Sultan, and now stayed by his side. The 
Khan had not reached Lakhnauti when the Sultan became worse. 
He knew that he was stricken by death, and gave up all hope 
of surviving. Three days before his death, he summoned to his 
presence Maliku-l-umara Kotwal of Dehli, Khwéja Husain Basri 
the wasir, and some other of his favourite servants, and said, 
You are old and are versed in matters of government: you 
know how things go on when kings die, and I know that my end 
is near. * * * After I am gone, you must set upon the throne 
Kai-Khusrd, son of my eldest son, the martyr prince, whom, after 
his father’s death, I named as my successor, and who is worthy 
of the throne. He is young and incapable of ruling as yet, but 
what can I do? Mahmidd (Bughré Khan) has shrunk from the 
work, and people shut their eyes at him. He is gone to Lakh- 
nauti, intent upon other views. The throne will not stand 
without a king, and I see no course but that of my making my 
will in favour of Kai-Khusré. He dismissed his friends, and 
three days afterwards he died. The koftal and his people were 
strong, and, as confidants of the late king, had great power in the 
city. For a private reason, which it would be unseemly to 
expose,! they had been unfriendly to the martyr prince, and they 
were apprehensive of danger if Kai-Khusri succeeded, so they 
sent him at once to Multan. They then took Kai-Kubéd, the 
son of Bughré Khan, and placed him on the throne with the 
title of Mu’izzu-d din. The corpse of Sult4n Balban was taken 
out of the Red Palace at night, and was buried in the house of 
rest, and thus ended one who for so many years had ruled with 
dignity, honour, and vigour. * * * 
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From the day that Balban, the father of Itis people, died, all 
security of life and property was lost, and no one had any confi- 
dence in the stability of the kingdom. Mu’izzu-d din had not 
reigned a year before the chiefs and nobles quarrelled with each 
other; many were killed upon suspicion and doubt; and the 
people, seeing the troubles and hardships which had befallen the 
country, sighed for a renewal of the reign of Balban. 


Scitanu-L Karam Mv’1zzv-p DunyA wav Din Kar-Kusap. 


The author of this history, Zi4-Barni, was a child in the reign 
of Sultan Mu’izzu-d din Kai-Kubéd, grandson of Sultan Balban, 
and the details which he has written he learned from his father, 
Muyidu-l Mulk, and from his preceptors, who were men of note 
at the time. Kai-Kubéd! ascended the throne in the year 
685 H. (1286 A.D.)? He was then seventeen or eighteen years 
od, and was a young man of many excellent qualities. He was 
of an equable temper, kind in disposition, and very handsome ; 
but he was fond of pleasure and sensual gratifications. From his 
childhood till the day he came to the throne, he had been brought 
up under the eye of the Sultén, his grandfather. Such strict 
tutors had been placed over him that he never had the idea of 
indulging in any pleasure, or the opportunity of gratifying any 
lust. His tutors, in fear of the Sultén, watched him so carefully 
that he never cast his eyes on any fair damsel, and never tasted 
acupof wine. Night and day his austere guardians watched 
over him. Teachers instructed him in the polite arts and in 
manly exercises, and he was never allowed to do any unseemly 
act, or to utter any improper speech. When, all at once, and 
without previous expectation, he was elevated to such a mighty 
throne, * * * all that he had read, and heard, and learned, he 
immediately forgot; his lessons of wisdom and self-restraint 

’ Berni generally uses the title Mu’izzu-d din, but I have preferred the shorter and 
_ distinctive name. 


* Properly 686, as proved in the Printed Text by a verse quoted from Amir 
Khurt's Kirdau-s Sedain. 
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were thrown aside, and he plunged at once into pleasure and 
dissipation of every kind. * * * His ministers, likewise, the 
young nobles of his court, and his companions and friends, all 
gave themselves up to pleasure. The example spread, and all 
ranks, high and low, learned and unlearned, acquired a taste for 
wine drinking and amusements. 

Kai-Kubéd gave up residing in the city, and, quitting the 
Red Palace, he built a splendid palace, and laid out a beautiful 
garden at Kilu-garhi, on the banks of the Jumna. Thither he 
retired, with the nobles and attendants of his court, and when it 
was seen that he had resolved upon residing there, the nobles 
and officers also built palaces and dwellings, and, taking up their 
abode there, Kilu-garh{ became a populous place [and the resort 
of all the cotaries and ministrants of pleasure.} Night and day 
the Sultan gave himself up entirely to dissipation and enjoyment. 

Malik Niz4mu-d din, nephew and son-in-law of Maliku-] 
umarf, Kotwal of Dehli, now rose to the highest offices. He 
became Ddd-bak, or chief administrator of justice, and Ndib-i 
mulk, or deputy ruler of the State, and the government of the 
country was in his hands. Malik Kiwd&mu-d din, who held 
the office of secretary, an accomplished and eloquent man, 
thoroughly versed ni correspondence and the duties of secretary, 
was made "Umdatu-l mulk and Ndib-waktidar. Nizdmu-d din 
was an active, ready, and crafty man, and his rise to power gave 
great offence to the nobles and servants of the late king, who 
were strong and numerous, and still held important positions. 
His head was filled with ambitious designs, while the Sultén was 
engrossed with pleasure and conviviality. The old and expe- 
rienced courtiers, who had felt the heat and cold of varying 
fortune, perceived that the minister bore them no good will, and 
formed themselves into various parties. The nobles, heads of 
great families, found their position at court shaken, and some 
of them conceived a craving for an extension of their power. 
Niz&mu-d din sharpened his teeth in the pursuit of his ambition, 
and argued with himself thus: ‘‘Sultaén Balban was a wary old 
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wolf, who held possession of Dehli for sixty years, and kept down 
the people of the kingdom with a firm grasp. He is gone, and 
his son, who was fitted to bea king, died before him ; Bughra 
Khén remains contented at Lakhnauti, and the roots of empire 
which the old man planted are day by dav growing weaker. 
The Sult4n, in his devotion to pleasure, has not a thought for 
his government. If I get rid of Kai-Khusrt, the son of “the 
Martyr Prince,” and can remove some of the old nobles from the 
person of the sovereign, the realm of Dehl{ will fall with ease 
into my hands.” With such thoughts and crooked designs, he 
began to play his game against Kai-Khusri; so he said to the 
Sultan, “ Kai-Khusrf is your partner in the kingdom, and is 
endued with many kingly virtues. The nobles are very friendly 
towards him, and look upon him as the heir-apparent of Sultan 
Balban. If several of Balban’s nobles support him, one day they 
will set you aside and raise him to the throne. It would there- 
fore be politic for you to sammon him from Multén, and to make 
away with him on the road. This truculent suggestion was 
adopted, and messengers were sent for Kai-Khusri. Nizému-d 
din took advantage of the Sultan’s drunkenness to obtain his 
sanction for the murder of the prince. He then despatched his 
emissaries, who murdered the prince at Rohtak. 

This murder excited great dread of the minister among all those 
nobles who remained in office. The glory and honour of the 
maliks was shattered, and fear seized upon them all. Niz&mu-d 
din became more overbearing. He brought a charge against 
KhwaAja Khatir, wdsir of the Sult4n, and had him placed upon 
an ass, and paraded through the whole city. This punishment 
increased the terror which all the nobles and officers felt. He 
next resolved upon removing the chief nobles and heads of illus- 
trious families ; so he said to the Sultan, “‘ These newly-made 
Musulmans, who hold offices and appointments near your ma- 
jesty, are in league together. You have made them your com- 
panions and associates, but they intend to deal treacherously 
with you; and, introducing themselves by degrees into the 
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palace, they will turn you out and seize upon the kingdom. 
These Mughal nobles hold meetings in their houses and consult 
together. They are all of one race, their followers are numerous, 
and they have grown so strong that they will raise a rebellion. 
Shortly after he reported to the Sult4n some words which had 
come to his ears, as having been uttered by these Mughals while 
in a state of intoxication, and he obtained from him permission 
to seize and kill them. One day he had them all seized in the 
palace, the principal of them were slain and cast into the Jumna, 
and their houses and property were plundered. Several de- 
scendants of slaves,! also, who were men of high rank in the time 
of Balban, having formed acquaintances and friendship with these 
new Musulmans, were made prisoners and confined in distant 
forts. Their families, which had long taken root in the land, 
were scattered. 

Next after these Malik Shéhik, amir of Multan, and Malik 
Tuzaki, who was the holder of the fief of Baran, and held the 
office of Muster-master-general—men of high rank and import- 
ance in the reign of Balban—were both of them got rid of by 
stratagem. These proceedings made the designs of Niz4mu-d 
din sufficiently clear to all men of the court and city ; and his 
house became the resort of the principal men of the place. He 
had obtained such an ascendancy over Kai-Kubéd, that when- 
ever any one belonging to the city or otherwise made allusion to 
the ambitious designs of Nizamu-d din, or, in a fair and open 
way, brought any evil practice to his notice, the Sultén used to 
say to his minister, ‘‘So and so has spoken this about you;” 
or he would have the person seized, and giving him over to 
Nizému-d din, would say, “ This man wanted to make mischief 
between us.” 

The ascendancy of Nizimu-d din reached such a pitch that 
his wife, who was the daughter of Maliku-l umar4, became 
known as “honorary mother” of the Sultan, and the directress 
of his female apartments. The sight of his power caused all the 
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great men and chiefs of the city and country to anxiously watch 
his proceedings and guard against his hostility with all caution. 
With every device in their power, they endeavoured to obtain 
his favour, and to be reckoned among his adherents. Kotwal 
Maliku-l Umar& Fakhru-d din, father-in-law and uncle of 
Niz4mu-d din, often spoke to him in private, and remonstrated 
with him on his ambitious designs and his destruction of the 
nobles, saying, “I and my father have been kotwdls of Dehli for 
eighty years, and as we have never meddled with affairs of State, 
we have remained in safety, * * * banish this vision of royalty 
from your mind, for royalty has no relation with us. * * * 
Supposing you kill this drunken insensate king by some vil- 
lainous contrivance, the infamy of such an action will remain 
upon you and your children till the day of judgment.” * * * 
This admonition of the kotwal’s became generally known, * * * 
and raised him very high in public estimation. _ 

Niz4mu-d din profited nothing by these counsels; his ambition 
to acquire the regal power made him blind and deaf. Every day 
he made some new move in the game, and sought to remove the 
Khiljis, who were obstacles in his road to sovereignty. Fate, how- 
ever, derided these crude designs, and smiled upon the Khiljis. The 
Sultan himself became aware that Nizmu-d din desired to remove 
him, and in fact his designs were patent to every one in Dehli. 

While Kai-Kub4d was sitting on the throne in Dehli, his 
father, Bughra Khan, at Lakhnauti, had assumed the title of 
Nasiru-d din, and had struck coins and caused the khutba to be 
read in his own name. A correspondence was kept up between 
the father and son, and messengers were constantly passing, 
carrying presents from one to the other. The father was in- 
formed of his son’s devotion to pleasure, and of Nizamu-d din’s 
desions, * * * so he wrote letters of advice and caution to his son, 
* * * but the Sultén, absorbed in his pleasures, * * * paid no 
heed to his father’s remonstrances, and took no notice of his 
minister’s designs. Neither did he give the least attention to 
the business of the. kingdom. 
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When Bughré Kh4n! heard that his son * * * paid no heed 
to his letters, he resolved to go and see him, and he wrote him a 
letter announcing his intention. * * * This letter awakened the 
Sult4n’s affection * * * and several letters passed. * * * It was 
at length arranged that the Sult4n would go to Oudh, and that 
his father should come from Lakhnauti and meet him on the banks 
of the Sard. The Sultan’s intention was to proceed privately 
(yartdah) to the Sari, but his minister opposed this, * * * ob- 
serving that ‘“‘the journey was long, and that he ought to travel 
in state with an army. * * * Old writers had said that in 
pursuit of dominion fathers will slay their sons, and sons their 
fathers. Ambition for rule stifles both paternal and filial affec- 
tion. * * * The Sultdn’s father had struck coins and caused the 
khutba to be read in his name—besides, he was the rightful heir 
to the kingdom, and who could foresee what would happen at the 
interview. The Sultén ought to proceed with his army in all 
state and grandeur, * * * The Réis and Raénas would then 
come to pay their respects; but if he travelled with haste, all 
reverence for the kingly office would be lost.” * * * His advice 
was taken by the Sultan, and he directed his army and travel- 
ling equipage to be prepared. 

In due time the Sultan set out in all regal state, with a suit- 
able army, and marching into Oudh he pitched his camp on the 
banks of the Sard. When Bughré Khan heard that the Sult4n 
had brought a large army, he understood that Nizimu-d din had 
instilled fear into the heart of his son; but he set forth from 
Lakhnaut{ with an army and elephants, and arrived at the Sard, 
where the two armies encamped on opposite sides of the river, 
within sight of each other. For two or three days officers passed 
from both sides, carrying messages between father and son. 
The order of the interview was at length settled. Bughra Khén 
was to pay honour and homage to the king of Dehli. He was to 
cross the river to see his son seated on his throne, and to kiss 
his hands (in token of inferiority). The Kh&n said, “ I have no 


1 He is now called ‘‘ Nésiru-d din,’’ but it seems preferable to retain his old name. 
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inclination to pay homage to my own son; but he sits upon the 
throne of Dehli in my father’s seat, and that exceeds in grandeur 
all the thrones of the earth. * * * If I do not show it due 
hononr, its glory will be shattered, and evil will come both upou 
me and my son. * * * I will therefore fulfil all the requirements 
of etiquette.” He directed the astrologers to fix upon an 
auspicious hour for the interview. On the appointed day the 
Sultan’s court was arranged, and he sat upon his throne to hold 
alevée. Bughré Khan alighted, and came within the privileged 
arcle. He bowed his head to the earth, and three times kissed 
the ground, as required by the ceremonial of the court. But when 
he approached the throne, the Sultén could no longer bear the 
degradation of his father; he threw aside all kingly grandeur, 
and, descending from the throne, cast himself at his father’s feet. 
* © * Father and son burst into tears and embraced each other, 
* * * and the Sultan rubbed his eyes upon his father’s feet. 
This sight drew tears also from the eyes of the beholders. The 
father took his son’s hand and led him to the throne, intending 
himself to stand before it for awhile ; but the Sult4n came down, 
and conducting his father to the throne, seated him there on his 
own right hand. Then, coming down, he bent his knees, and sat 
respectfully before him. * * * Afterwards they had some con- 
versation together in private, and then Bughré Khan retired 
across the river to his own camp. * * * 

One day, Bughré Khan, after telling his son a story about 
Jamshid, said, ‘‘Oh, my dear son, how far wilt thou carry thy 
addiction to pleasure and dissipation, and how long wilt thou 
disregard the sayings of great and powerful kings P” * * * 
When the Khan had finished his counsels he wept, and pressing 
his son to his bosom bade him farewell; and as he did so, he 
secretly whispered to him his advice that he should remove 
Niz4mu-d din as soon as possible, otherwise that man would one 
day seize an opportunity to remove him from the throne. So 
saying, and shedding many tears, he parted from his son. * * * 
When he reached his own camp he said to his friends, ‘“‘ I have 
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said farewell to my son and to the kingdom of Dehli; for I know 
full well that neither my son nor the throne of Dehli will long 
exist.” 

Kai-Kubéd returned through Oudh, towards Dehli, and for 
some days he was mindful of his father’s advice, and abstained 
from sensual amusements. * * * The tenor of that advice was 
known to all men in the army. * * * He kept aloof from 
women, till one day a lovely girl met him on the road [decked in 
the most alluring style|, and addressed some lines of poetry to 
him. * * * The Sultén was overpowered by her charms, he 
could not resist * * * but called for wine; and, drinking it in 
her presence, recited some verses, to which she replied also in 
verse. * * * His father’s counsels were forgotten, and he gave 
himself up to pleasure in the society of that ‘“‘ vow-breaker” [and 
plunged deeper into his old habits]. From Oudh to Dehli all his 
journey was one round of dissipation and pleasure. When he 
arrived at Kili-garhi public rejoicings were held. * * * 

I, Ziéd-d din Barni, author of this work, heard from K4zi 
Sharfu-d din that Sult4n Kai-Kubad was so engrossed by his 
dissolute pursuits, that his government would not have endured 
for a single week, but for Malik Niz&mu-d din and Malik 
Kiwamu-d din, both of whom were old Shams{ and Balbani 
nobles. They were wise, experienced men, who possessed ability, 
and encouraged ability. * * * Nizému-d din was also very gene- 
rous, * * * and it was a thousand pities that so many excellent 
qualities should all have been spoilt by his ambition to attain 
the throne. * * * Soon after the Sultén returned from Oudh, 
his constitution began to give way, and his excessive indulgence 
in sensual pleasures made him very feeble and pale. He thought 
upon the advice of his father, and resolved upon removing 
Niz4mu-d djn, without reflecting that there was no one to take 
his place, and that troubles and difficulties would arise. So he 
ordered Niz&mu-d din to proceed to Multén to arrange the 
affairs of that dependency. The minister perceived that the 
Sultén was acting upon advice received from his father, or some 
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other person, and fearing the intrigues of his rivals he delayed 
his departure. The Sultén’s associates and attendants were 
aware that he was resolved upon removing Nizdmu-d din, so 
after obtaining the Sultén’s consent, they put poison into his 
wine, and he died. The fact of his having been poisoned was 
well known in Dehli. What little order had been maintained in 
the government was now entirely lost. People were without 
employ, and flocked to the gates of the palace; and as no 
order was maintained there, no security was anywhere to be 
found. 

At this time Jalalu-d din was Ndib of S&ména and Sar- 
jénddr of the court. He was brought from Samana, and the 
fief of Baran was conferred upon him; and he received the title 
of Siydsat Khén. Malik Aitamur Kachhan was made Bédrbak, 
and Malik Aitamur Sarkha obtained the office of Waktl-dar. 
Both had been slaves (banda) of Sultén Balban. They now 
divided the control of the palace between them, and both were 
led away by ambition. Several of the Balban officials, who had 
been set aside by Nizdmu-d din, again entered into employ- 
ment, and rose into notice. 

The affairs of the court now fell into the greatest confusion, 
and no regularity was observed in any business. The Sultan was 
strack with paralysis, and was confined to his couch. He daily 
grew worse, and was quite incapable of attending to business. The 
nobles desired some leading spirit who would take the control of 
public affairs; but they were all too much upon a level, and 
could not endure that any one should rise above the rest, and 
should have entire command of the reins. There was no hope of 
the Sult4n’s recovery, so the old Balban officers, the malike, the 
amirs, the officials, heads of tribes, etc., met together, and 
although the Sult4n’s son was of tender years, they brought him 
forth from the harem and seated him upon the throne. It was 
resolved to appoint a regent, so that the throne might be pre- 
served to the family of Balban, and might not pass from the 
Turk to any other race. With this object the Sultan's child 
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was seated on the throne, under the title of Sultan Shamsu-d 
din. The old Balhani officers were his supporters, and they 
received offices, titles, and grants of land. The young Sultdn 
was taken to the Chabiétara-i Ndsiri, which became his Court, 
and there the nobles and great men attended upon him. 

Sultén Kai-Kubféd was lying sick and powerless at Kilu- 
ghari, attended by his doctors. At the same time Jalélu-d din, 
who was ‘4’ris-1 mamdik (Muster-master-general), had gone to 
Bahar-pur, attended by a body of his relations and friends. 
Here he held a muster and inspection of the forces. He came of 
a race different from that of the Turks, so he had no confidence 
in them, nor would the Turks own him as belonging to the 
number of their friends. Aitamur Kachhan and Aitamur Surkha 
wakil-dar conspired te denounce and remove several nobles of 
foreign extraction. They accordingly drew up a list, at the head 
of which they placed the name of Jalélu-d din. The latter very 
prudently collected his adherents, and all the Khilji ma&ks and 
amirs, drew together, and formed a camp at Bahér-pir. Several 
other nobles joined him. Aitamur Kachhan now proceeded to 
Bahar-pur, in order to entice Jalélu-d din to the Shamsi palace, 
where he intended to kill him. Jalélu-d din was aware of the plot, 
and intercepted and slew Aitamur Kachhan, as he was on the 
way to invite him. The sons of Jaldlu-d din, who were all 
daring fellows, went publicly at the head of 500 horse to the 
royal palace, seized upon the infant Sultan, and carried him off 
to their father. Aitamur Kachhan! pursued them, but he was 
wounded with an arrow, and fell. The sons of Maliku-] umar& 
Kotwal were captured and taken to Bahaér-ptr, where they were 
kept as hostages. Great excitement followed in the city; the 
people, high and low, small and great, poured out of the twelve 
gates of the city, and took the road for Bahar-pur to the rescue 
of the young prince. They were all troubled by the ambition of 
the Khiljis, and were strongly opposed to Jaldlu-d din’s ob- 
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taining the crown; but the kotwdl, on account of his sons, 
allayed the popular excitement, and brought back the citizens, 
The crowd dispersed at the Badétn gate. 

Several maliks and amirs of Turk extraction now joined 
Jaldlu-d din at his camp, and the Khilji force increased. Two 
days after these occurrences a malik, whose father had been put 
to death by order of Sultan Kai-Kubéd, was sent to Kild-ghari, 
with instructions to make an end of him. This man entered 
Kili-ghari, and found the Sultén lying at his last gasp in the 
rvom of mirrors. He despatched him with two or three kicks, 
and threw his body into the Jumna. Malik Ohhajd, brother's 
son of Sultan Balban, and rightful heir to the throne, received 
the grant of Karra, and was sent off thither. 

Friends and opponents now came to terms with Jalélu-d din, 
who was escorted from Bahérpur by a large body of horse, and 
was seated on the throne in Kili-ghari. He immediately pro- 
ceeded to strengthen his position by bringing in his friends, and 
distributing the offices. But the majority of the people of Dehli 
was opposed to him, and through fear of the populace he did 
not go to the city, there to take his seat upon the old throne 
of his predecessors. Some time elapsed before he ventured there, 
or before the people went to Kild-ghari to offer their congratula- 
tions. They hated the Khiljf malike, and would not look upon 
them. There were many officers and nobles, representatives of 
old families in Dehli at that time. By the death of Sult4n Kai- 
Kubéd M’auizzu-d din the Turks lost the empire. 


SULTANU-L HALIM JALALU-D DUNYA WAU-D DIN Firoz SHAH 
Kui. 


Zia-Barni, the author of this history, declares that the events 
and affairs of the reign of Jaldlu-d din, and the other matters 
about which he has written from that period unto the end of his 
work, all occurred under his own eyes and observation. 


Sultan Jalélu-d din Firoz Khilji ascended the throne in the 
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palace of Kili-ghari, in the year 688 H.! (1289 a.v.). The 
people of the city (of Dehli) had for eighty years been 
governed by sovereigns of Turk extraction, and were averse to 
the succession of the Khiljis; for this reason the new Sultan did 
not go into the capital. The great men and nobles, the learned. 
men, the officials, and the celebrities with whom the city was 
then filled, went out to pay their respects to the new Sultan, and 
to receive robes. In the course of the first year of the reign the 
citizens and soldiers and traders, of all degrees and classes, went 
to Kild-ghari, where the Sultan held a public darbdr. They 
were struck with admiration and amazement at seeing the Khiljis 
occupying the throne of the Turks, and wondered how the throne 
had passed from the one to the other. 

The Sultén, not being able to go into Dehli, made Kili-ghari 
his capital, and fixed his abode there.’ He ordered the palace, 
which Kai-Kubéd had begun, to be completed and embellished 
with paintings; and he directed the formation of a splendid 
garden in front of it on the banks of the Jumna. The princes 
and nobles and officers, and the principal men of the city, were 
commanded to build houses at Kild-ghari. Several of the 
traders were also brought from Dehli, and bdzdrs were estab- 
lished. Kilu-ghari then obtained the name of ‘ New-town.” 
A lofty stone fort was commenced, and the erection of its 
defences was allotted to the nobles, who divided the work of 
building among them. The great men and citizens were averse 
to building houses there, but as the Sult4n made it his residence, 
in three or four years houses sprung up on every side, and the 
markets became well supplied. 

Some time passed, and still the Sultén did not go into the 
city, but the authority of his government acquired strength. 
The excellence of his character, his justice, generosity, and 
devotion, gradually removed the aversion of the people, and 


1 The editors of the text again correct the date by quoting the Mifidhu-d Futuh 
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hopes of grants of land assisted in conciliating, though 
grodgingly and unwillingly, the affections of his people. 

The eldest son of the Sultén was styled Khén-i Khénén, the 
second son Arkali Khan, and the youngest Kadar Khén. For 
each of these a palace was provided. The Sultén’s brother was 
entitled Yaghrish Kh4n, and he was made ’A'riz-i mamalk 
(Muster-master-general) ; "Al4u-d din and Ulugh Khan, brother’s 
sons and sons in law of the Sultan, were made, one Amir 
Tuzak, and the other Akhur-bak{ (master of the horse). * * * 
Khw4ja Khatir, the best of ministers, was made prime minister, 
and Malikul-1 umar4, of kgng standing renown, was confirmed 
as kotwdi. The populace was appeased and gratified, and the 
Sultén, with great pomp and a fine retinue, went into the city 
and alighted at the palace (daulat-khdna). He offered up his 
thanksgivings and took his seat upon the throne of his predeces- 
sors. He then called his nobles and friends around him and ad- 
dressed them [in terms of thanksgiving and gratulation.| * * * 

In the second year of the reign, Malik Chhaji, nephew of 
Balban, raised the white canopy in Karra, and had the khutba 
read in his name. Malik ’Alf, sar-jdnddr, son of a slave 
(mauld-zdda) of Sultan Balban, who held the grant of Oudh, 
Joined him. Several other old adherents of Balban, who held 
territories towards Hindustan, also supported him. He assumed 
the title of Sult4n Mughisu-d din, and the khutba was read in 
his name throughout Hindustén. Assembling an army, he 
marched towards Dehli to claim the throne of his uncle, with 
the expectation that the people of the city would join him. 
Many of the inhabitants of Dehli and the environs, mindful of 
the benefits they had received from his ancestors, heard of his 
approach with satisfaction and joy, and recognized him as the 
nghtful heir to the throne; for they said that no Khilj{ had ever 
been a king, and that the race had no right or title to Dehli. 

The Sultén marched from Kifli-ghari, attended by his 
adherents and the Khilji nobles, who rallied thick around him. 
Taking with him an army in whose fidelity he had confidence, 
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he advanced towards Chhaji. When he approached Bad&an, 
he deputed his eldest son, Kh&n-i Jah4n, to be his deputy in 
Dehli during his absence; and he placed his second son, Arkali 
Kh&n, one of the most renowned warriors of the time, at the 
head of a force, and sent him on in advance against the 
insurgents. Arkali Khén marched ten or twelve kos before 
the Sultén and crossed the river of Kulaibnagar(P)! The 
Sult4n remained at Badéan. Malik Chhaji continued to 
advance. The rdwats and pdiks of Hindustan flocked around 
him like ants or locusts, and the most noted of them received 
betel from him, and promised to fight against the standards of 
the Sultém. When the two armies came in sight, the royal 
forces discharged their arrows. The spiritless rice-eating 
Hindustan{s made a great noise, but lost all their powers; and 
the valiant soldiers of the royal army drew their swords and 
rushed upon them. Malik Chhajé, his nobles and all the 
HindustAiis, took to flight and dispersed. There was a mawds*® 
in the neighbourhood into which Chhaji crept, and a few days 
after the chief of that mawds sent him to Sultan Jaldélu-d din. 
The chiefs, adherents, and officers of Chhaju, and the pdtks who 
had been the leaven of his army, were all taken prisoners. 
Arkali Khén put yokes upon their necks and sent them bound 
to the Sultan. I, the author of this Zurtkh-i Firoz-Shdhi, 
heard from Amir Khusri, who was an attendant of the Court, 
that when the rebellious maliks and amirs were brought before 
the Sultén, he held a public darddr. Malik Amir ’Ali, 
sar-jéndar, Malik Ulughchi, and other nobles were conducted 
into his presence, riding upon camels, with yokes upon their 
shoulders, their hands tied behind their necks, covered with 
dust and dirt, and their garments all soiled. It was expected 
that the Sult4n would have them paraded -in this state all 
through the army as examples, but as soon as he saw them he 

1 Soin the print—“ db-Kuldb (Guldd ?) tagar"’ in one MS., and “ Kuldik"’ in 
the other. 


2 A natural stronghold or fortress. See Thornton ‘“‘ Mewassee ;"* and vol. ii. of 
this work, p. 362. 
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pat his handkerchief before his eyes and cried with a loud voice, 
“ What is this!” He ordered them to be dismounted and un- 
fastened immediately. Those among them who had held offices 
in former reigns were separated from the rest, and were con- 
ducted into an empty tent, where‘they were washed, perfumed, 
and dressed in clean garments by the Sultan's attendants. The 
Saltén went into his private apartments and ordered wine to be 
set out. He then called these captive nobles in as his guests, 
and they were so overwhelmed with shame that they kept 
their eyes fixed on the ground and did not speak a word. The 
Sultén spoke kindly to them and endeavoured to console them, 
telling them that, in drawing their swords to support the heir of 
their old benefactor, they had taken an honest rather than a 
dishonest course. 

This leniency of the Sult4n towards the captive nobles did 
not please the Khilji nobles, and they whispered to each other 
that the Sultén did not know how to rule, for instead of slaying 
the rebels he had made them his companions. Malik Ahmad 
Chap, deputy lord chamberlain, a personal attendant and coun- 
sellor of the Sultan, told him that a King should reign and 
observe the rules of government, or else be content to relinquish 
the throne. He had shown great attention to those prisoners 
who deserved death, and had made them his guests. He had 
removed the fetters of rebels who all deserved punishment, and 
had set them free. Malik Chhaja, who for several months had 
caused the khutba to be read in his name in Hindustan, and 
who had struck coins, he had sent in a litter to Multan, with 
orders to keep him secluded, but to supply him with wine, fruit, 
food, and garments, and whatever he required. When such an 
offence, the worst of all political offences, had been passed over 
without punishment, how could it be expected but that other 
rebellions would break out and disturbances arise. The punish- 
ments awarded by kings are warnings to men. Sultan Balban, 
who never forgot his dignity and power, visited rebellious and 
political offences with the greatest severity, and how much blood 
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did he shed? If the Sultan and his followers were to fall into 
their hands, no name or trace of the Khiljis would be left im 
Hindustan. 

The Sultan replied, ‘Oh Ahmad, I am aware of what you 
say. I have seen the punishment of rebellion before you saw it, 
but what can Ido? I have grown old among Musulméns, and 
am not accustomed to spill their blood. My age exceeds 
seventy, and I have never caused one to be killed; shall I now, in 
my old days, for the short life that remains, which has never 
continued to others and will not be prolonged for me, act against 
the principles of the law and bring Muhammadans to the block ? 
* * * As regards these nobles who have been made prisoners, 
T have reflected, and have come to the conclusion that if I look 
over their rebellion and spare their lives, they are men, and will 
be ashamed before God and man for the course they have 
pursued. JI am sure they will feel their obligation to me, and 
will never again form designs against my throne or excite 
rebellion. * * * If I go to Multdn, I will, like Sher Khan, 
fight against and give a good account of the Mughals, beeause 
they have invaded Musulman territory ; but if I cannot reign 
without shedding the blood of Musulmaéns, I renounce the 
throne, for I could not endure the wrath of God.” 

When the Sultan returned from Badéun after the suppression 
of the rebellion of Malik Chhaji, he bestowed Karra on ’Alau-d 
din his nephew (brother’s son) and son in law, whom he had 
brought up. *Alau-d din proceeded to his territory, and in the 
same year he found there many of the officers and friends of 
Malik Chhaju who had taken part in his rebellion. Them he 
set free and took into his service. These disaffected persons 
began at once to suggest to “Aléu-d din, that it was quite 
possible to raise and equip a large force in Karra, and through 
Karra to obtain Dehl{. Money only was needed: but for want 
of that Malik Chhaju would have succeeded. Get only plenty 
of money, and the acquisition of Dehli would be easy. “Aldu-d 
din was at variance with his mother in law, Malika-i Jahan, wife 
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of Sult4n Jalélu-d din, and also with his wife, so he was 
anxious to get away from them. The crafty suggestions of the 
Karra rebels made a lodgment in his brain, and, from the very 
first year of his occupation of that territory, he began to follow 
up his design of proceeding to some distant quarter and amassing 
money. To this end he was constantly making inquiries about 
other countries from travellers and men of experience. 

On the Sultén’s returning to Kild-ghari, public rejaicings 
were held * * * after which he devoted himself assiduously to 
the business of his kingdom. * * * But the nobles and great 
men spoke of him with disparagement, saying that he knew not 
how to rule, and had none of the awe and majesty of kings. 
*°¢ © His business was to fight against the Mughals, and 
such work would suit him, for he was not wanting in courage 
and warlike accomplishments. But he knew nothing about 
government. * * * Two things were required in kings. 1. 
Princely expenditure and boundless liberality. * * 2. Dignity, 
awe, and severity, by which enemies are repulsed and 
rebels put down. * * * These two qualities were wanting 
in him. * * * Thieves were often brought before him, from 
whom he took an oath that they would never steal again, and he 
then set them free, observing to those around him that he could 
not slay a bound man, and although he could do it in battle, it 
was against his feelings. * * * In his reign some thags were 
taken in the city, and a man belonging to that fraternity was 
the means of about a thousand being captured. But not one of 
these did the Sultén have killed. He gave orders for them to 
be put into boats and to be conveyed into the Lower country to 
the neighbourhood of Lakhnauti, where they were to be set free. 
The thags would thus have to dwell about Lakhnauti, and would 
not trouble the neighbourhood (of Dehli) any more. * * * 

Men complained of the clemency and humanity of the Sultan 
* * * and a party of wicked, ungrateful nobles used to talk 
over their cups of killing him and setting him aside, This 
was all reported to the Sultan, but he sometimes dismissed it 
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lightly, and at others used to say, “ Men often drink too much, 
and then say foolish things; do not report drunken stories to 
me.” One day a party was held in the house of Malik Taju-d 
din Kiuchi, a nobleman of some distinction. When the wine 
had got into the heads of the guests and they were intoxicated, 
they said to Taju-d din: ‘“‘ You are fit to be a king, but the Sultén 
is not. If there is any Khiljf fit to be a king, it is Ahmad 
Chap, not Jalélu-d din.” This and similar absurdities they 
uttered. All who were present promised to aid Téju-d din in 
acquiring the crown. One of them said he would finish the 
Sult4n with a hunting knife,! and another drew his sword and 
said he would make mince-meat of him. Many other foolish 
vaunts were uttered, all of which were duly reported to the 
Sultan. He had heard a good deal of these proceedings before, 
and had made light of them ; but on the present occasion, when 
he learned the extravagant boasts which had been uttered at 
Téju-d din’s party, he could endure no longer, and had all the 
topars brought before him. He upbraided them severely, and 
while men were wondering where it would end, he grew hot, and, 
drawing a sword, threw it down before them, and exclaimed, “Ah 
drunken negroes, who brag together, and talk, one of killing me 
with an arrow, and another of slaying me with a sword! Is 
there one among you who is man enough to take this sword and 
ficht it out fairly with me? See! here I sit ready for him, let him 
come on!” Malik Nusrat Sabah, principal inkstand bearer, a 
witty nobleman, was among them, who had uttered many absurd 
things. He now replied, and said, “ Your Majesty knows that 
topers in their cups utter ridiculous sayings. We can never 
kill a Sult4n who cherishes us like sons, as you do, nor shall we 
ever find so kind and gracious a master; neither will you kill us 
for our absurd drunken ravings, because you will never find 
other nobles and gentlemen like us.” The Sultén himself had 
been drinking wine. His eyes filled with tears at these words of 


1 Nim-shikdrt. Tir is sometimes substituted for nfm, as in the next place where 
it is mentioned. 
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Nusrat Sab&h, and he pardoned them all. He gave Nusrat 
Sabah a cup of wine and made him his guest. The other evil- 
minded and evil-speaking nobles he dismissed to their estates, 
commanding them to stay there for a year and not to enter the 
city. ® * * Jaldlu-d din always treated his nobles, officers, 
and subjects, with the greatest kindness and tenderness. He 
never visited their offences with blows, confinement, or other 
severity, but treated them as a parent does his children. If he 
got angry with any of them, he threatened them with his second 
son, Arkali Kh4n, who was a hot-tempered man. * * * In. 
the reien of Balban, while Jaldélu-d din was Sar-dnddr, he 
held the territory of Kaithal! and the deputyship of Samana. 
His officers in Samana demanded revenue from a village belong- 
ing to Mauldné Siraju-d din Séwi.** * The Maulané 
was very angry, and wrote a work which he called Khilji-ndma, 
in which he lampooned Jalélu-d din. * * * On the latter 
becoming sovereign, the Maulané * * * came to court with 
a rope round his neck, despairing of his life, * * * but the 
Sultén called him forward, embraced him, gave him a robe, 
enrolled him among his personal attendants, restored his vil- 
lage, and added another, confirming them both to him and his 
descendants. * * * 

After he became Sult&n, he reflected that he had warred many 
years against the Mughals, and so he might be appropriately 
called in the khutba “al Mujahid ft sabti-alladh.””’ He accord- 
ingly instructed Malika-i Jahan, the mother of his children, to 
suggest to the Kdzis and heads of religion, when they came 
to pay their respects to her, that they should ask the Sultan to 
allow this title to be used. * * * Soon after they came to 
offer concratulations * * * and Malika-i Jahén sent a message 
to the heads of religion. * * * Shortly afterwards they made 
the proposition to the Sultan. His eyes filled with tears, 
and he acknowledged that he had directed Malika-i Jahan to 
make the suggestion, but he had since reflected that he was 

1 Here written “ Kathal.’’ 
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not worthy of the title * * * as he had fought for his own 
gratification and vanity; * * * and so he refused to accept it. 

Jalélu-d din was a great appreciator and patron of talent. 
*** On the day that he was made °“A’riz-1 mamdélik, he 
presented Amir Khusra with twelve hundred tankas * * * and 
when he became Sultén, he made the amir one of his chosen 
attendants, and appointed him keeper of the Kurén. He 
invested him with such robes as are given to great nobles, and 
girded him with a white sash. 

But for all the gentleness and kindness and mercy of Sultén 
Jalalu-d din, in his reign Sidi Maula was cast under the feet of 
an elephant: after which event the Jaléli throne and family 
began to decline. Sidi Maula was a darwesh from the Upper 
country (wildyat-2 mulk-2 bdla), who came to Dehli in the reign 
of Balban. He had peculiar notions about religion, and was 
remarkable for his expenditure and for his food. He did not go 
to public prayers in the mosque, though he offered prayers. 
*** He kept no servant or handmaid, and indulged no 
passion. He took nothing from any one, but yet he expended 
so much that people were amazed, and used to say that he dealt 
in magic. On the open ground in front of his door he built a 
magnificent Ahdnkdh, and expended thousands upon it. There 
great quantities of food were distributed, and travellers resorted 
thither, Twice a day, such bounteous and various meals were 
provided as no khdn or-malik could furnish, * * * He went 
to pay a visit to Shaikh Farid at Ajodhan * * * and when 
he was about to leave, the Shaikh said, “I give thee a bit of 
advice, which it will be well for thee to observe. Have 
nothing to do with malks and amirs, and beware of their 
intimacy as dangerous; no darwesh ever kept up such an 
intimacy, but in the end found it disastrous.” * * * In the 
reign of Jaldlu-d din, his expenditure and his society grew 
larger. The Sultén’s eldest son, Khan-i Khaénan, was his 
friend and follower, and called himself the Sidi’s son. * * * 
K4zi Jalél K&shani, a Kast of some repute, but a mischievous 
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man, used to stay for two or three nights together at the 
hidnkah, and converse in private with the Sidi. * * * It at 
length became known that this Kdz and several (discontented 
and needy) nobles used to go to the khdnkdh and sit with the 
Sidi in the evening and talk sedition. They resolved that when 
the Sult4n went in state to the mosque on the Sabbath he should 
be killed, and that Sidi Maula should then be proclaimed 
kkalifa, and should marry the daughter of Sultén Nasiru-d 
din. Kazi Jal4l Kash4ni was to have the territory of Multan 
[and the other conspirators were to be provided for|. One of 
the persons present carried information to the Sultan. The Sidi 
and all the other conspirators were arrested and brought before 
the Sultan. They strenuously denied the charge, and it was 
not the custom in those days to extort confession by beating. 
The Sult4n and the people were satisfied of their guilt, but they 
denied it, and so nothing could be done. Orders were given for 
the preparation of a large fire in the plain of Bah&r-pur. * * * 
The Sult4n (with a large following) went there, and orders were 
given for placing the accused upon the pile, so that fire might 
dlicit the truth. Before carrying out the order the opinion of 
the learned lawyers was asked, and they replied that the ordeal 
by fire was against the law * * * and that the evidence of 
one man was not sufficient to convict any one of treason. The 
Sultan accordingly set aside the ordeal. K4&zi Késh4n{f, the 
chief of the conspiracy, was sent as K4zi to Badd&in. The 
nobles were banished to different countries, and their properties 
were confiscated. Hatya P&ik, the destined assassin, was 
eentenced to suitable punishment, and Sidi Maula was carried 
bound to the front of the palace, where the Sultén expostulated 
with him. Shaikh Aba Bakr Tisi was present with a number 
of his followers, and the king turned to them and said, “Oh 
darueshes avenge me of the Maula.” One of them fell upon 
the Sidi and cut him several times with a razor. Arkali Khan 
was on the top of the palace, and he made a sign to an elephant 
driver, who drove his elephant over the Sidi and killed him. 
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This most humane King could not endure the plotting of a 
darwesh, and gave an order which broke through their prestige 
and sanctity. I, the author, well remember that on the day of 
the Sidi’s death, a black storm arose which made the world 
dark. Troubles afterwards arose in the State. * * * In the 
same year there was a scarcity of rain, there was dearth in 
Dehli, and grain rose to a jitad per sir. In the Siwdlik also 
the dearth was greatly felt. The Hindus of that country came 
into Dehli with their families, twenty or thirty of them together, 
and in the extremity of hunger drowned themselves in the 
Jumna. The Sultan and nobles did all they could to help 
them. In the following year such rain fell as but few people 
could remember. 

I now return to my narrative of the events of Jalalu-d din’s 
reign. In the year 689 n. (1290 a.p.), the Sultan led an army to 
Rantambhor. Kh4n-i Jahén his eldest son was then dead, and 
he appointed his second son Arkali Khan to be his vicegerent at 
Kilu-ghari in his absence. He took the 1 of Jhain, 
destroyed the idol temples, and broke and burned the idols. He 
plundered Jhdéin and Malwa, and obtained great booty, after 
which his army rested. The Rai of Rantambhor, with his 
Rdwats and followers, together with their wives and children, 
all took refuge in the fort of Rantambhor. The Sultén wished 
to invest and take the fort. He ordered manjantks® to be 
erected, tunnels (sdba/) to be sunk, and redoubts (gargach) to be 
constructed, and the siege to be pressed. He arrived from 
Jhéin, carefully reconnoitred the fort, and on the same day 
returned to Jhéin. Next day he called together his ministers 
and officers, and said that he had intended to invest the fort, to 
bring up another army, and to levy forces from Hindustan. 
But after reconnoitring the fort, he found that it could not be 
taken without sacrificing the lives of many Musulmans * * * 


1 It is difficult to say what is here intended. The printed text has wks by 
One MS. says Luo, and the other Bard us , Shin must be Ujjéin. 
2 The word used is “‘ maghribihd”’ western (engines). 
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and that he did not value the fort so much as the hair of one 
Musulmén. If he took the place and plundered it after the fall 
of many Muhammadans, the widows and orphans of the slain 
would stand before him and turn its spoils into bitterness. So 
he raised the siege, and next day departed for Dehli. When he 
aanounced his intention of retreating, Ahmad Chap protested 
and said. * * * * The Sultan replied at length.* * * He 
concluded by saying ‘“‘I am an old man. I have reached the 
age of eighty years, and ought to prepare for death. My onty 
concern should be with matters that: may be beneficial after my 
decease.” * * * 

In the year 691 u. (1292 a.p.), "Abdu-llah, grandson of the 
accursed Hala (Huldkd), invaded Hindustan with fifteen twmdns 
of Mughals (150,000 !). The Sultén assembled his forces, and 
marehed from Dehli to meet them, with a large and splendid 
army. When he reached Bar-rém,! the outposts of the Mughals 
were descried, and the two armies drew up in face of each other 
with a river between them. Some few days were passed in 
arraying their forces, and the advanced parties of the opposing — 
forees had several skirmishes in which the Musulmdns were 
Vietorious, and made some prisoners, who were conducted to the 
Sultén. Shortly after the van of the Mughal army crossed the 
river. The van of the Musulmans hastened to meet them, and a 
sharp conflict ensued, in which the Musulmdén forces were 
victorious. Many Mughals were put to the sword, and one or 
two commanders of thousands, and several centurions were 
made prisoners. Negotiations followed, and it was agreed that 
War was a great evil, and that hostilities should cease. The 
Sultan and ’Abdu-llah, grandson of Hali the accursed, had 
an interview. The Sultdn called him son, and he addressed the 
Sultan as father. Presents were exchanged, and after hostilities 
had ceased, buying and selling went on between the two armies. 
‘Abdu-Ilah departed with the Mughal army, but Ulghd, grandson 
of Changiz Khan, the accursed, with several nobles, commanders 
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of thousands and centurions, resolved to stay in India. They 
said the creed and became Muhammadans, and a daughter of 
the Sultan was given in marriage to Ulghi. The Mughals who 
followed Ulght, were brought into the city with their wives and 
children. Provision was made for their support, and houses 
were provided for them in Kili-ghari, Ghiy4spur, Indarpat, and 
Talika. Their abodes were called Mughalpir. The Sultan 
continued their allowances for a year or two, but the climate and 
their city homes did not please them, so they departed with 
their families to their own country. Some of their principal 
men remained in India, and received allowances and villages. 
They mixed with and formed alliances with the Musulméns, and 
were called “New Musulmans.” 

Towards the end of the year, the Sultan went to Mandar, re- 
duced it to subjection, plundered the neighbourhood, and returned 
home. Afterwards he marched a second time to Jh4in, and after 
once more plundering the country, he returned in triumph. 

*Alfu-d din at this time held the territory of Karra, and with 
permission of the Sultén he marched to Bhailasén (Bhilsa). 
He captured some bronze idols which the Hindus worshipped, 
and sent them on cars with a variety of rich booty as presents 
to the Sultén. The idols were laid down before the Bad&in 
gate for true believers to tread upon. ‘Aléu-d din, nephew and 
son-in-law of the Sultan, had been brought up by him. After 
sending the spoils of Bhailasan to the Sultén, he was made 
“Ariz-+ mamalik, and received the territory of Oudh in addition 
to that of Karra. When ’Aléu-d din went to Bhailas4n (Bhilsa), 
he heard much of the wealth and elephants of Deogir. He in- 
quired about the approaches to that place, and resolved upon 
marching thither from Karra with a large force, but without 
informing the Sultén. He proceeded to Dehli and found the 
Sult4n more kind and generous than ever. He asked for some 
delay in the payment of the tribute for his territories of Karra 
and Oudh, saying that he had heard there were countries about 


-Chanderi where peace and security reigned, and where no appre- 
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hension of the forces of Dehl{ was felt. If the Sultan would 
grant him permission he would march thither, and would acquire 
great spoil, which he would pay into the royal exchequer, together 
with the revenues of his territories. The Sultan, in the innocence 
and trust of his heart, thought that °Aléu-d din was so troubled 
by his wife and mother-in-law that he wanted to conquer some 
country wherein he might stay and never return home. In the 
hope of receiving a rich booty, the Sult4n granted the required 
permission, and postponed the time for the payment of the 
revenues of Karra and Oudh. 

’Aldu-d din was on bad terms with his mother in law, Malika-i 
Jahan, wife of the Sultan, and with his wife, the daughter of the 
Sultan. Ho was afraid of the intrigues of the Malika-i Jahén, 
who had a great ascendancy over her father. He was averse to 
bringing the disobedience of his wife before the Sult4n, and he 
could not brook the disgrace which would arise from his deroga- 
tory position being made public. It greatly distressed him, and 
he often consulted with his intimates at Karra about going out 
into the world to make a position for himself. When he made 
the campaign to Bhailasén, he heard much about the wealth of 
Deogir. * * * He collected three or four thousand horse, and 
two thousand infantry, whom he fitted out from the revenues of 


Karra, which had been remitted for a time by the Sultan, and 


with this force he marched for Deogfr. Though he had secretly 
resolved upon attacking Deogir, he studiously concealed the fact, 
and represented that he intended to attack Chanderi. Malik 
*Aléu-l mulk, uncle of the author, and one of the favoured 
followers of ’Aldu-d din, was made deputy of Karra and Oudh 
in his absence. 

*Alau-d dfn marched to Elichpur, and thence to Ghati- 
léjaura. Here all intelligence of him was lost. Accounts 
were sent regularly from Karra to the Sultan with vague state- 
ments,! saying that he was engaged in chastising and plundering 


1 «6 Ardjif”—* false rumours,” but here and elsewhere it seems to rather mean, 
vague unsatisfactory news. 
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e rebels, and that circumstantial accounts would be forwarded. 
in a day or two. The Sultén never suspected him of any evil 
designs, and the great men and wise men of the city thought 
that the dissensions with his wife had driven him to seek his 
fortune in a distant land. This opinion soon spread. When 
*Alau-d din arrived at Ghati-lajaura, the army of R&ém-deo, 
under the command of his son, had gone to a distance. The 
people of that country had never heard of the Musulmans; the 
Mahratta land had never been punished by their armies; no 
Musulm4n king or prince had penetrated so far. Deogir was 
exceedingly rich in gold and silver, jewels and pearls, and other 
valuables. When Raém-deo heard of the approach of the Mu- 
hammadans, he collected what forces he could, and sent them 
under one of his raénas to Ghati-lajaura. They were defeated 
and dispersed by “Aldu-d din, who then entered Deogir. On the 
first day he took thirty elephants and some thousand horses. 
Rém deo came in and made his submission. ’Al4u-d din carried 
off an unprecedented amount of booty. * * * 

In the year 695 H. (1296 a.D.), the Sult4n proceeded with an 
army to the neighbourhood of Gwalior, and stayed there some 
time. Rumours (ardji/) here reached him that ’Aléu-d din had 
plundered Deogir and obtained elephants and an immense booty, 
with which he was returning to Karra. The Sultan was preatly 
pleased, for in the simplicity of his heart he thought that what- 
soever his son and nephew had captured, he would joyfully bring 
to him. To celebrate this success, the Sultan gave entertain- 
ments, and drank wine. The news of ’Aldu-d din’s victory was 
confirmed by successive arrivals, and it was said that never had 
so rich a spoil reached the treasury of Dehli. Afterwards the 
Sultan held a private council, to which he called some of his 
most trusty advisers * * * and consulted whether it would be 
advisable to go to meet ’Aléu-d din or to return to Dehli. 
Ahmad Chap, Natb-barbak, one of the wisest men of the day, 
spoke before any one else, and said, “ Elephants and wealth 
when held in great abundance are the cause of much strife. 
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Whoever acquires them becomes so intoxicated that he does not . 
know his hands from his feet. °Al&u-d din is surrounded by 
many of the rebels and insurgents who supported Malik Chhaja. 
He has gone into a foreign land without leave, has fought battles 
and won treasure. The wise have said ‘Money and strife; 
strife and money ’—that is the two things are allied to each 
other. * * * My opinion is that we should march with all haste 
towards Chanderi to meet ’Aléu-d din and intercept his return. 
When he finds the Sult4n’s army in the way, he must necessarily _ 
present all his spoils to the throne whether he likes it or not. 
The Sultan may then take the silver and gold, the jewels and 
pearls, the elephants and horses, and leave the other booty to 
him and his soldiers. His territories also should be increased, 
and he should be carried in honour to Dehli.” * * * The 
Sultan was in the grasp of his evil angel, so he heeded not the 
advice of Ahmad Chap * * * but said “what have I done to 
‘Aléu-d din that he should turn away from me, and not present 
his spoils ?’”? The Sultén also consulted Malik Fakhru-d din 
Kéch{ (and other nobles). The Malik was a bad man ; he knew 
that what Ahmad Chap had said was right, but he saw that his 
advice was displeasing to the Sultén, so he advised * * * that 
the Sultén should return to Dehli to keep the Ramazén. * * * 
The guileless heart of the Sultén relied upon the fidelity of 
’Aléa-d din, so he followed the advice of Fakhru-d din Kiuchi, 
and returned to Kili-ghari. A few days after intelligence 
arrived that ’Aléu-d din had returned with his booty to Karra. 
Alau-d din addressed a letter to the Sult4n announcing his return 
with so much treasure and jewels and pearls, and thirty-one 
elephants, and horses, to be presented to his majesty, but that he 
had been absent on campaign without leave more than a twelve- 
month, during which no communications had passed between 
him and the Sult4n, and he did not know, though he feared the 
machinations of his enemies during his absence. If the Sultén 
would write to reassure him, he would present himself with his 
brave officers and spoils before the throne. Having despatched 
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this deceitful letter, he immediately prepared for an attack upon 
Lakhnauti. He sent Zafar Khan into Oudh to collect boats for 
the passage of the Sari, and, in consultation with his adherents, 
he declared that as soon as he should hear that the Sultan had 
marched towards Karra, he would leave it with his elephants and 
treasure, with his soldiers and all their families, and would cross 
the Sard and march to Lakhnaut{, which he would sieze upon, 
being sure that no army from Dehli would follow him there. 
* # * No one could speak plainly to the Sultan, for if any one 
of his confidants mentioned the subject he grew angry, and said 
they wanted to set him against his son. He wrote a most 
gracious and affectionate letter with his own hand, and sent it by 
the hands of some of his most trusted officers. When these 
messengers arrived at Karra, they saw that all was in vain, for 
that ’Al4u-d din and all his army were alienated from the 
Sultan. They endeavoured to send letters informing the Sultan, 
but they were unable to do so in any way. Meanwhile the rains 
came on, and the roads were all stopped by the waters. Alm4s 
Beg, brother of ’Aléu-d din, and like him a son-in-law of the 
Sult4n, held the office of Akhur-bak (Master of the horse). He 
often said to the Sultan “ People frighten my brother, and I am 
afraid that in his shame and fear of your majesty he will poison 
or drown himself.” A few days afterwards "Aléu-d din wrote to 
Almés Beg, saying that he had committed an act of disobedience, 
and always carried poison in his handkerchief. If the Sultén 
would travel jartda (2.e. speedily, with only a small retinue), to 
’ meet him, and would take his hand, he should feel re-assured ; if 
not, he would either take poison or would march forth with his 
elephants and treasures to seek his fortune in the world. His 
expectation was that the Sultén would desire to obtain the 
treasure, and would come with a scanty following to Karra, when 
it would be easy to get rid of him. * * * Almas Beg showed to 
the Sult4n the letter which he had received from his brother, and 
the Sultan was so infatuated that he believed this deceitful and 
treacherous letter. Without further consideration he ordered 
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Alm&s Khan to hasten to Karra, and not to let his brother 
depart, promising to follow with all speed. Alm4s Beg took a 
boat and reached Karra in seven or eight days. When he 
arrived, ’Aldu-d din ordered drums of joy to be beaten, saying 
that now all his apprehensions and fears were removed. 

The crafty counsellors of ’Aléu-d din, whom he had promoted 
to honours, advised the abandonment of his designs upon Lakh- 
nati, saying that the Sultan, coveting the treasure and elephants, 
had become blind and deaf, and had set forth to see him’ in the 
midst of the rainy season—adding, “after he comes, you know 
what you ought to do.” The destroying angel was close behind 
the Sultan, he had no apprehension, and would listen to no 
advice. He treated his advisers with haughty disdain, and set 
forth with a few personal attendants, and a thousand horse from 
Kila-ghari. He embarked in a boat at Dhamaf{, and proceeded 
towards Karra. Ahmad Chap, who commanded the army, was 
ordered to proceed by land. It was the rainy season, and the 
waters were out. On the 15th Ramazdn, the Sultdn, arrived 
at Karra, on the hither side of the Ganges. 

’Al4u-d din and his followers had determined on the course to 
be adopted before the Sult4n arrived. He had crossed the river 
with the elephants and treasure, and had taken post with his forces 
between MAnikpur and Karra, the Ganges being very high. When 
the royal ensign came in sight he was all prepared, the men were 
armed, and the elephants and horses were harnessed. ’Aldéu-d din 
ent Almas Beg in a small boat to the Sultan, with directions to 
use every device to induce him to leave behind the thousand men 
he had brought with him, and to come with only a few personal 
attendants. The traitor Alm4s Beg, hastened to the Sultdn, 
and perceived several boats full of horsemen around him. He 
told the Sult4n that his brother had left the city, and God only 
knew where he would have gone to if:he, Almés Beg, had not 
been sent to him. If the Sultdn did not make more haste to 
meet him he would kill himself, and his treasure would be 
plundered. If his brother were to see these armed men with the 
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Sultén he would destroy himself. The Sultan accordingly 
directed that the horsemen and boats should remain by the side 
of the river, whilst he, with two boats and a few personal 
attendants and friends, passed over to the other side. When the 
two boats had started, and the angel of destiny had come still 
nearer, the traitor, Almas Beg, desired the Sultan to direct his 
attendants to lay aside their arms, lest his brother should see 
them as they approached nearer, and be frightened. The Sultan, 
about to become a martyr, did not detect the drift of this 
insidious proposition, but directed his followers to disarm. As 
the boats reached mid-stream, the army of ’Aléu-d din was 
perceived all under arms, the elephants and horses harnessed, 
and in several places troops of horsemen ready for action. 
When the nobles who accompanied the Sultan saw this, they 
knew that Almas Beg had by his’ plausibility brought his patron 
into a snare, and they gave themselves up for lost. * * * Malik 
Khiiram wakildar asked * * * what is the meaning of all this? 
and Almas Beg, perceiving that his treachery was detected, said 
his brother was anxious that his army should pay homage to his 
master. 

The Sultan was so blinded by his destiny, that although his 
own eyes saw the treachery, he would not return; but he said 
to Almas Beg, ‘‘I have come so far in a little boat to meet your 
brother, cannot he, and does not his heart induce him to advance 
to meet me with due respect.” The traitor replied, ‘‘ My brother’s 
intention is to await your majesty at the landing place, with the 
elephants and treasure and jewels, and there to present his 
officers.” * * * The Sultén trusting implicitly in them who 
were his nephews, sons-in-law, and foster-children, did not awake 
and detect the obvious intention. He took the Kurén and read 
it, and proceeded fearless and confiding as a father to his sons. 
All the people who were in the boat with him saw death plainly 
before them, and began to repeat the chapter appropriate to men 
in sight of death. The Sultén reached the shore before afternoon 
prayer, and disembarked with a few followers. °‘Aldu-d din 
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advanced to receive him, he and all his officers showing due 
respect. When he reached the Sultan he fell at his feet, and the 
Sultan treating him as a son, kissed his eyes and cheeks, stroked 
his beard, gave him two loving taps upon the cheek, and said “I 
have brought thee up from infancy,! why art thou afraid of me P” 
***-* The Sultén took ’Aléu-d din’s hand, and at that 
moment the stony-hearted traitor gave the fatal signal. Mu- 
hammad Sélim, of Sémana, a bad fellow of a bad family, struck 
at the Sultan with a sword, but the blow fell short and cut his 
own hand. He again struck and wounded the Sultan, who ran 
towards the river, crying, ‘Ah thou villian, "Alau-d din! what 
hast thou done?”’ Ikhtiydru-d din Hid ran after the betrayed 
monarch, threw him down, and cut off his head, and bore it 
dripping with blood to ’Aldéu-d din. * * * * Some of those 
persons who accompanied the Sultén had landed, and others 
remained in the boats, but all were slain. Villainy and treachery, 
and murderous feelings, covetousness and desire of riches, thus 
did their work.? * * * * 

The murder was perpetrated on the 17th Ramazan, and the 
venerable head of the Sultan was placed on a spear and paraded 
about. When the rebels returned to Karra-Ménikpdér it was 
also paraded there, and was afterwards sent to be exhibited in 
Oudh. * * * * While the head of the murdered sovereign 
was yet dripping with blood, the ferocious conspirators brought 
the royal canopy and elevated it over the head of ’Aldu-d 
din. Casting aside all shame, the perfidious and graceless 
wretches caused him to be proclaimed king by men who rode 
about on elephants. Although these villains were spared for 
a short time, and *Aléu-d din for some years, still they were 
not forgotten, and their punishments were only suspended. 
At the end of three or four years Ulugh Kh4n (Almés Beg), 
the deceiver, was gone, so was Nusrat Khan, the giver of the 


The Sultén’s exact words are expressive enough, but are somewhat too precise 
anf familiar for European taste. 
* The writer goes on condemning the murder in strong terms. 
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signal, so also was Zafar Khan, the breeder of the mischief, 
my unéle, ’Aléu-l Mulk, Aotwdi, and * * * and ** * The 
hell-hound Sélim, who struck the first blow, was a year or two 
afterwards eaten up with leprosy. Ikhtiydéru-d din, who cut off 
the head, very soon went mad, and in his dying ravings cried 
that Sult4n Jaldlu-d din stood over him with a naked sword, 
ready to cut off his head. Although "Aldu-d din reigned suc- 
cessfully for some years, and all things prospered to his wish, and 
though he had wives and children, family and adherents, wealth 
and grandeur, still he did not escape retribution for the blood 
of his patron. He shed more innocent blood than ever Pharaoh 
was guilty of. Fate at length placed a betrayer in his path, by 
whom his family was destroyed, * * * and the retribution 
which fell upon it never had a parallel even in any infidel 
land. & @ & 

When intelligence of the murder of Sult4n Jaldlu-d din reached 
Ahmad Chap, the’ commander of the army, he returned to Dehli. 
The march through the rain and dirt had greatly depressed and 
shaken the spirits of the men, and they went to their homes. 
The Malika-i Jahan, wife of the late Sultan, was a woman of 
determination, but she was foolish and acted very imprudently. 
She would not await the arrival from Multan of Arkal{ Khan, 
who was a soldier of repute, nor did she send for him. Hastily 
and rashly, and without consultation with any one, she placed 
the late Sult4n’s youngest son, Ruknu-d din Ibr4him, on the 
throne. He was a mere lad, and had no knowledge of the 
world. With the nobles, great men, and officers she proceeded 
from Kild-ghari to Dehli, and, taking possession of the green 
palace, she distributed offices and fiefs among the makks and 
amirs who were at Dehl{, and began to carry on the government, 
receiving petitions and issuing orders. When Arkali Khan 
heard of his mother’s unkind and improper proceedings, he was 
so much hurt that he remained at Multdn, and did not go to 
Dehli. During the life of the late Sultén there had been dis- 
sensions between mother and son, and when ’Aléu-d din, who 
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remained at Karra, was informed of Arkali Khan’s not coming 
to Dehli, and of the opposition of the Malika-i Jah4n, he saw 
the opportunity which this family quarrel presented. He re- 
joiced over the absence of Arkali Khan, and set off for Dehlf 
at once, in the midst of the rains, although they were more 
heavy than any one could remember. Scattering gold and col- 
lecting followers, he reached the Jumna. He then won over 
the maks and amirs by a large outlay of money, and those 
unworthy men, greedy for the gold of the deceased, and caring 
nothing for loyalty or treachery, deserted the Malika-i Jah4n and 
Raknu-d din and joined ’Ald4u-d din. Five months after start- 
ing, “Aléu-d din arrived with an enormous following within two 
or three kos of Dehli. The Malika-i Jah4n and Ruknu-d din 
Ibréhim then left Dehli and took the road to Mult4n. A few 
nobles, faithful to their allegiance, left their wives and families 
and followed them to Mult4n. Five months after the death of 
Jaléla-d din at Karra, ’Aldu-d din arrived at Dehli and ascended 
the throne. He scattered so much gold about that the faithless 
people easily forgot the murder of the late Sultan, and rejoiced 
over his accession. His gold also induced the nobles to desert 
the sons of their late benefactor, and to support him. * * * 


Iskandar-i sdnt Sulldnu-Pazam 'Aldu-d dunyd wau-d din 
Muhammad Shéh Tughkk. 


Sultan “Aléu-d din ascended the throne in the year 695 H. 
(1296 a.p.). He gave to his brother the title Ulugh Khan, to 
Malik Nusrat Jalesari that of Nusrat Khan, to Malik Huzab- 
_ baru-d din that of Zafar Khén, and to Sanjar, his wife’s brother, 
who was amir-i majlis, that of Alp Khan. He made his friends 
and principal supporters amirs, and the amirs he promoted to 
be maliks. Livery one of his old adherents he elevated to a 
suitable position, and to the Ahdns, maliks, and amirs he gave 
money, so that they might procure new horses and fresh servants. 
Enormous treasure had fallen into his hands, and he had com- 
mitted a deed unworthy of his religion and position, so he deemed 
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it politic to deceive the people, and to cover his crime by scatter- 
ing honours and gifts upon all classes of people. 

He set out on his journey to Dehli, but the heavy rains and 
the mire and dirt delayed his march. His desire was to reach 
the capital after the rising of Canopus, as he felt very appre- 
hensive of the late Sult4n’s second son, Arkali Khan, who was 
a brave and able soldier. News came from Dehli that Arkali 
Kh&n had not come, and ’Al4u-d din considered this absence as 
a great obstacle to his (rival’s) success. He knew that Ruknu-d 
din Ibréhim could not keep his place upon the throne, for the 
royal treasury was empty and he had not the means of raising 
new forces. ’Aléu-d din accordingly lost no time, and pressed 
on to Dehli, though the rains were at their height. In this year, 
through the excessive rain, the Ganges and the Jumna became 
seas, and every stream swelled into a Ganges or a Jumna; the 
roads also were obstructed with mud and mire, At such a season 
’Aldéu-d din started from Karra with his elephants, his treasures, 
and his army. His khdns, maliks, and amirs were commanded 
to exert themselves strenuously in enlisting new horsemen, and 
in providing of all things necessary without delay. They were 
also ordered to shower money freely around them, so that plenty 
of followers might be secured. As he was marching to Dehli a 
light and moveable manjanth was made. Every stage that they 
marched five mans of gold stars! were placed in this manjanth, 
which were discharged among the spectators from the front of 
the royal tent. People from all parts gathered to pick up ‘“‘the 
stars,” and in the course of two or three weeks the news spread 
throughout all the towns and villages of Hindustén that ’Aléu-d 
din was marching to take Dehli, and that he was scattering gold 
upon his path and enlisting horsemen and followers without limit. 
People, military and unmilitary, flocked to him from every side, 
so that when he reached Badatn, notwithstanding the rains, his 
force amounted to fifty-six thousand horse and sixty thousand 
foot. * * * * : 
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When ’Al&éu-d din arrived at Baran, he placed a force under 
Zafar Khan, with orders to march by way of Kol, and to keep 
pace while he himself proceeded by way of Badéin and Baran. 
Taju-d din Kuchi, and * * and * * other malks and amirs who 
were sent from Dehli to oppose the advancing forces, came to 
Baran and joined ’Alau-d din, for which they received twenty, 
thirty, and some even fifty mans of gold. All the soldiers who 
were under these noblemen received each three hundred tankas, 
and the whole following of the late Jalélu-d din was broken up. 
The nobles who remained in Dehli wavered, while those who had 
joined ’Aldu-d din loudly exclaimed that the people of Dehli 
maligned them, charging them with disloyalty, with having 
deserted the son of their patron and of having joined themselves 
to his enemy. They complained that their accusers were unjust, 
for they did not see that the kingdom departed from Jaldlu-d din 
on the day when he wilfully and knowingly, with his eyes wide 
open, left Dehli and went to Karra, jeopardizing his own head 
and that of his followers. What else could they do but join 
*Aléu-d din? : 

When the maliks and amirs thus joined ’Aléu-d din the Jalali 
party broke up. The Malika-i Jahan, who was one of the silliest 
of the silly, then sent to Multan for Arkali Khan. She wrote 
to this effect—‘“ I committed a fault in raising my youngest son 
to the throne in spite of you. None of the maliks and amirs heed 
him, and most of them have joined ’Alau-d din. The royal 
power has departed from our hands. If you can, come to us 
speedily, take the throne of your father and protect us. You 
are the elder brother of the lad who was placed upon the throne, 
and are more worthy and capable of ruling. He will acknowledge 
his inferiority. I am a woman, and women are foolish. I com- 
mitted a fault, but do not be offended with your mother’s error. 
Come and take the kingdom of your father. If you are angry and 
will not do so, ’Aléu-d din 1s coming with power and state; he 
will take Dehli, and will spare neither me nor you.” Arkali 
Khén did not come, but wrote a letter of excuse to his mother, 
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saying, ‘Since the nobles and the army have joined the enemy, 
what good will my coming do?”” When ’Aléu-d din heard that 
Arkali Kh4n would not come, he ordered the drums of joy to be 
beaten. 

’Alau-d din had no boats, and the great height of the Jumna 
delayed his passage. While he was detained on the banks of the 
river, Canopus rose, and the waters as usual decreased. He then 
transported his army across at the ferries, and entered the plain 
of Jidh.! Ruknu-d din Ibr4him went out of the city in royal 
state with such followers as remained to oppose ’Aldu-d din, but 
in the middle of the night all the left wing of his army deserted 
to the enemy with great uproar. Ruknu-d din Ibrahim turned 
back, and at midnight he caused the Badéun gate (of Dehli) to 
be opened. He took some bags of gold ¢ankas from the treasury, 
and some horses from the stables. He sent his mother and 
females on in front, and in the dead of the night he left the city 
by the Ghazni gate, and took the road to Multan. Malik Kutbu-d 
din ’Alawi, with the sons of Malik Ahmad Chap Turk, furnished 
the escort, and proceeded with him and the Malika-i Jahn to . 
Multén. Next day ’Aldéu-d din marched with royal state and 
display into the plain of Siri,? where he pitched his camp. 
The throne was now secure, and the revenue officers, and the 
elephant keepers with their elephants, and the kofwdls with the 
keys of the forts, and the magistrates and the chief men of the 
city came out to ’Aléu-d din, and a new order of things was 
established. His wealth and power were great; so whether — 
individuals paid their allegiance or whether they did not, mat- 
tered little, for the Ahutba was read and coins were struck in his 
name. 

Towards the end of the year 695 H. (1296) ’Aléu-d din 
entered Dehli in great pomp and with a large force. He took his 
seat upon the throne in the daulat-khdna-t julis, and proceeded 
to the Kushk-i l’al (red palace), where he took up his abode. 


1 The print has ““Jadh.”’ One MS. writes “ Khad ;” the other omits the name. 
2 See Cunningham’s Archwological Report for 1862-3, page 38. 
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The treasury of ’Al4u-d din was well filled with gold, which he 
scattered among the people, purses and bags filled with ¢ankas 
and jtals were distributed, and men gave themselves up to dis- 
sipation and enjoyment. [Pubic festivities followed.| ’Aléu-d 
din, in the pride of youth, prosperity, and boundless wealth, 
proud also of his army and his followers, his elephants and his 
horses, plunged into dissipation and pleasure. The gifts and 
honours which he bestowed obtained the good will of the people. 
Out of policy he gave offices and fiefs to the madiks and amirs of 
the late Sultan. Khwaja Khatir, a minister of the highest re- 
putation, was made wasir, etc., etc. * * * Malik ’Aléu-l Mulk, 
uncle of the author, was appointed to Karra and Oudh, and 
Mauyidu-l Mulk, the author's father, received the deputyship 
and khwdjagt of Baran. * * * People were so deluded by the 
gold which they received, that no one ever mentioned the horrible 
erime which the Sultan had committed, and the hope of gain 
left them no care for anything else. * * * * 

After ’Alfu-d din had ascended the throne, the removal of the 
late king’s sons engaged his first attention. Ulugh Khdn and 
Zafar Khan, with other maliks and amirs, were sent to Multan 
with thirty or forty thousand horse. They besieged that place 
for one or two months. The kotwd/ and the people of Multén 
turned against the sons of Jalalu-d din, and some of the amirs 
came out of the city to Ulugh Khan and Zafar Khan. The 
sons of the late Sult4n then sent Shaikhu-l Isl4m Shaikh 
Raknu-d din to sue for safety from Ulugh Khan, and received 
his assurances. The princes then went out with the Shaikh and 
their amirs to Ulugh Khan. He received them with great re- 
spect and quartered them near his own dwelling. News of the 
success was sent to Dehli. There the drums were beaten. 
Kabas! were erected, and the despatch was read from the pulpit 
and was circulated in all quarters. The amirs of Hindustan 
then became submissive to ’Al4u-d din, and no rival remained. 
Ulugh Khén and Zafar Khan returned triumphant towards 

1 Booths erected for the distribution of food and drink on festive occasions. 
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Dehli, carrying with them the two sons of the late Sultan, both 
of whom had received royal canopies. Their maiks and amirs 
were also taken with them. . In the middle of their journey they 
were met by Nusrat Khan, who had been sent from Dehli, and the 
two princes, with Ulghu Khan, son in law of the late Sultan, and 
Ahmad Chap, Ndib-amir-+ hdjsb, were all blinded. Their wives 
were separated from them, and all their valuables and slaves and 
maids, in fact everything they had was seized by Nusrat Khan. 
The princes! were sent to the fort of Hansi, and the sons of 
Arkali Khan were all slain. Malika-i Jahén, with their wives, 
and Ahmad Chap were brought to Dehli and confined in his house. 

In the second year of the reign Nusrat Khan was made wasir. 
"Alau-1 Mulk, the author's uncle, was summoned from Karra, 
and came with the maliks and amirs and one elephant, bringing 
the treasure which ’Aléu-d din had left there. He was become 
exceedingly fat and inactive, but he was selected from among the 
nobles to be kotwdl of the city. In this year also the property 
of the malks and amirs of the late Sult&n was confiscated, and 
Nusrat Khan exerted himself greatly in collecting it. He laid 
his hands upon all that he could discover, and seized upon thou- 
sands, which he brought into the treasury. Diligent inquiry was 
made into the past and present circumstances of the victims. In 
this same year, 696 H. (1296), the Mughals crossed the Sind 
and had come into the country. Ulugh Khan and Zafar Khén 
were sent with a large force, and with the amirs of the late and 
the present reign, to oppose them. The Musulman army met the 
accursed foe in the vicinity of Jélandhar? and gained a victory. 
Many were slain or taken prisoners, and many heads were sent to 
Dehli. The victory of Multén and the capture of the two princes 
had greatly strengthened the authority of ~Aléu-d din; this 
victory over the Mughals made it still more secure. * * * The 
maliks of the late king, who deserted their benefactor and joined 
’Al&u-d din, and received gold by mans and obtained employ- 


1 Both the MSS. say “‘sons,’’ while the print incorrectly uses the singular. 
2 §o in the print; but the MSS. have “ Jadawa o Manjér”’ and “ JGérat-mahad.”’ 
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ments and territories, were all seized in the city and in the 
army, and thrown into forts as prisoners. Some were blinded and 
some were killed. The wealth which they had received from 
’Aléa-d din, and their property, goods, and effects were all seized. 
Their houses were confiscated to the Sult4n, and their villages 
were brought under the public exchequer. Nothing was left to 
their children ; their retainers and followers were taken in charge 
by the amérs who supported the new régime, and their establish- 
ments were overthrown. Of all the amirs of the reign of Jaldlu-d 
din, three only were spared by ’Aldéu-d din. * * * These three 
persons had never abandoned Sultén Jalélu-d din and his sons, 
and had never taken money from Sultén ’Aléu-d din. They 
alone remained safe, but all the other Jal4li nobles were cut up 
root and branch. Nusrat Khan, by his fines and confiscations, 
brought a kror of money into the treasury. 

At the begmning of the third year of the reign, Ulugh Khan 
and Nusrat Khan, with their amirs, and generals, and a large 
army, marched against Gujarét. They tock and plundered 
Nahrwéla and all Gujarét. Karan, Rai of Gujardt, fled from 
Nahrwéla and went to R4m Deo of Deogir. The wives and 
daughters, the treasure and elephants of Rai Karan, fell into the 
hands of the Muhammadans. All Gujarat became a prey to the 
invaders, and the idol which, after the victory of Sultan Mahmid 
and his destruction of (the idol) Manat, the Brahmans had set 
up under the name of Somnath, for the worship of the Hindus, 
was removed and carried to Dehli, where it was laid down for 
people to tread upon. Nusrat Khan proceeded to Kambaya* 
(Cambay), and levied large quantities of jewels and precious 
articles from the merchants of that place, who were very wealthy. 
He also took from his master (a slave afterwards known as) 
Kéfir Hazaér-dinéri, who was made Makk-ndib, and whose 
beauty captivated ’Aléu-d din. Ulugh Khés and Nusrat Khan 
returned with great booty ; but on their way they provoked their 


1 The printed text has ( np\eeS , but there can be no doubt that Cambay is the 
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soldiers to revolt by demanding from them a fifth of their spoil, 
and by instituting inquisitorial inquiries about it. Although the 
men made returns (of the amount), they would not believe them 
at all, but demanded more. The gold and silver, and jewels and 
valuables, which the men had taken, were all demanded, and 
various kinds of coercion were employed. These punishments 
and prying researches drove the men to desperation. In the 
army there were many amirs and many horsemen who were ‘“‘ new 
Muhammadans.” They held together as one man, and two or 
three thousand assembled and began a disturbance. They killed 
Malik A’zzu-d din, brother of Nusrat Kh4n, and amir-i hdjib of 
Ulugh Khan, and proceeded tumultuously to the tent of Ulugh 
Khan. That prince escaped, and with craft and cleverness 
reached the tent of Nusrat Kh4&n; but the mutineers killed 
a son of the Sultdn’s sister, who was asleep in the tent, whom 
they mistook for Ulugh Khan. The disturbance spread through 
the whole army, and the stores narrowly escaped being plundered. 
But the good fortune of the Sultén prevailed, the turmoil sub- 
sided, and the horse and foot gathered round the tent of Nusrat 
Khén. The dmirs and horsemen of “the new Musulmans” 
dispersed ; those who had taken the leading parts in the disturb- 
ance fled, and went to join the Rais and rebels. Further in- 
quiries about the plunder were given up, and Ulugh Khan 
and Nusrat Khan returned to Dehli with the treasure, and ele- 
phants, and slaves, and spoil, which they had taken in Gujarat. 
When intelligence of this outbreak of the new Muhammadans 
reached Dehli, the crafty cruelty which had taken possession of 
*Alau-d din induced him to order that the wives and children of 
all the mutineers, high and low, should be cast into prison. This 
was the beginning of the practice of seizing women and children 
for the faults of men. Up to this time no hand had ever been laid 
upon wives and children on account of men’s misdeeds. At this 
time also another and more glaring act of tyranny was committed 
by Nusrat Khé4n, the author of many acts of yiolence at Dehli. 
His brother had been murdered, and in revenge he ordered the 
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wives of the assassins to be dishonoured and exposed to most 
disgracefal treatment ; he then handed them over to vile persons 
to make common strumpets of them. The children he caused to 
be cut to pieces on the heads of their mothers. Outrages like 
this are practised in no religion or creed. These and similar 
acts of his filled the people of Dehli with amazement and dismay, 
and every bosom trembled. 

In the same year that Ulugh Khan and Nusrat Kh4n were 
sent to Gujardt, Zafar Khan was sent to Siwistan, which Saldi,} 
with his brother and other Mughals, had seized upon. Zafar 
Khén accordingly proceeded to Siwistén with a large army, and 
besieged the fort of Siwistan, which he took with the axe and 
sword, spear and javelin, without using either Westerns (maghribe), 
manjantke or balistas (’arddah), and without resorting to mines 
(sdbat), mounds (pdshib), or redoubts (gargaj). This fort had 
been taken by the Mughals, and they maintained such a con- 
tinuous discharge of arrows that no bird could fly by. For all 
this Zafar Kh&n took it with the axe and sword. Saldi and his 
brother, with all the Mughals and their wives and children, were 
taken prisoners, and sent in chains to Dehli. This victory 
inspired awe of Zafar Khan in every heart, and the Sultan also 
looked askance at him in consequence of his fearlessness, general- 
ship, and intrepidity, which showed that a Rustam had been born 
in India, Ulugh Kh&n, the Sultén’s brother, saw that he had 
been surpassed in bravery and strategy, and so conceived a hatred 
and jealousy of Zafar Kh4n. In the same year he (Zafar Khan) 
received the fief of Samana, and as he had become famous the 
Sultan, who Was very~ jealous, began to revolve in his mind what 
was best to be done. Two modes of dealing with him seemed 
open for the Sultan’s choice. One was to send him, with a 
few thousand horse, to Lakhnauti to take that country, and 
leave him there to supply elephants and tribute to the Sultén; 
the other was to put him out of the way by poison or by blinding. 

At the end of this year Katlagh Khwaja, son of the accursed 


' 8o in the print, and supported by one MS. The other has ‘“Sadari.” 
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Zad,' with twenty éwmdns of Mughals, resolved upon the invasion 
of Hindustén. He started from Mawaréu-n Nahr, and passing 
the Indus with a large force he marched on to the vicinity of Dehli. 
In this campaign Dehli was the object of attack, so the Mughals 
did not ravage the countries bordering on their march, nor did 
they attack the forts. * * * Great anxiety prevailed in Dehli, 
and the people of the neighbouring villages took refuge within 
its walls. The old fortifications had not been kept in repair, and 
terror prevailed, such as never before had been seen or heard of. 
All men, great and small, were in dismay. Such a concourse 
had crowded into the city that the streets and markets and 
mosques could not contain them. Everything became very dear. 
The roads were stopped against caravans and merchants, and 
distress fell upon the people. 
_ The Sultén marched out of Dehli with great display and 
pitched his tent in Siri. Maliks, amirs, and fighting men were 
summoned to Dehli from every quarter. At that time the 
author’s uncle, ’Aldu-l Mulk, one of the companions and ad- 
visers of the Sult4n, was kotwdl of Dehli, and the Sultan placed 
the city, his women and treasure, under his charge. * * * * 
?Aldu-] Mulk went out to Sirf to take leave of the Sultén, and 
in private consultation with him [advised a temporising policy.]} 
The Sultan listened and commended his sincerity. -He then 
called the nobles together and said * * * you have heard what 
*"Aldu-l Mulk has urged * * * now hear what I have to say. 
*** If I were to follow your advice, to whom could I show 
my face? how could I go into my harem? of what account 
would the people hold me? and where would be the daring and 
courage which is necessary to keep my turbulent peuple in sub- 
mission? Come what may I will to-morrow march into the 
plain of Kili. * * * 

’Aléu-d din marched from Siri to Kili and there encamped. 
Katlagh Khwaja, with the Mughal army, advanced to encounter 


1 Firishta (vol. i., p. 329) says “son of Amfr Dadd Kh4n, king of M&awaréu-n 
nubr.” 
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him. In no age or reign had two such vast armies been drawn 
up im array against each other, and the sight of them filled all 
men with amazement. Zafar Khan, who commanded the right 
wing, with the amirs who were under him, drew their swords 
and fell upon the enemy with such fury that the Mughals were 
broken and forced to fall back. The army of Isl4m pursued, 
and Zafar Khan, who was the Rustam of the age and the hero 
of the time, pressed after the retreating foe, cutting them down 
with the sword and mowing off their heads. He kept up the pur- 
suit for eighteen 40s, never allowing the scared Mughals to rally. 
Ulagh Khan commanded the left wing, which was very strong, 
and had under him several distinguished amirs. Through the 
animosity which he bore to Zafar Khan he never stirred to support 
him. 

Targhi, the accursed, had been placed in ambush with his 
tumdn. His Mughals mounted the trees and could not see 
any horse moving up to support Zafar Khan. When Targhi 
ascertained that Zafar Khan had gone so far in pursuit of the 
Mughals without any supporting force in his rear, he marched 
after Zafar Khan, and, spreading out his forces on all sides, he 
surrounded him as with a ring, and pressed him with arrows. 
Zafar Khan was dismounted. The brave hero then drew his 
arrows from the quiver and brought down a Mughal at every 
shaft. At this juncture, Katlagh Khwaja sent him this message, 
‘‘Come with me and I will take thee to my father, who will 
make thee greater than the king of Dehli has made thee.” Zafar 
Khbén heeded not the offer, and the Mughals saw that he would 
never be taken alive, so they pressed in upon him on every side 
and despatched him. The amirs of his force were all slain, his 
elephants were wounded, and their drivers killed. The Mughals 
thus, on that day, obtained the advantage, but the onslaught of 
Zafar Kh&én had greatly dispirited them. Towards the end of 
the night they retreated, and marched to a distance of thirty 
kos from Dehli. They then continued their retreat by marches 
of twenty os, without resting, until they reached their own 
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confines. The bravery of Zafar Khan was long remembered 
among the Mughals, and if their cattle refused to drink they 
used to ask if they saw Zafar Khan. No such army as this 
has ever since been seen in hostile array near Dehli. “Alau-d 
din returned from Kili, considering that he had won a great 
victory: the Mughals had been put to flight, and the brave 
and fearless Zafar Khan had been got rid of without disgrace. 

In the third year of his reign ’AlAud-d din had little to do 
beyond attending to his pleasures, giving feasts, and holding 
festivals. One success followed another ; despatches of victory 
came in from all sides; every year he had two or three sons born, 
affairs of State went on according to his wish and to his satis- 
faction, his treasury was overflowing, boxes and caskets of jewels 
and pearls were daily displayed before his eyes, he had numerous 
elephants in his stables and seventy thousand horses in the city 
and environs, two or three regions were subject to his sway, and 
he had no apprehension of enemies to his kingdom or of any 
rival to his throne. All this prosperity intoxicated him. Vast 
desires and great aims, far beyond him, or a hundred thousand 
like him, formed their germs in his brain, and he entertained 
fancies which had never occurred to any king before him. In 
his exaltation, ignorance, and folly, he quite lost his head,? form- 
ing the most impossible schemes and nourishing the most extra- 
vagant desires. He was a man of no learning and never asso- 
ciated with men of learning. He could not read or write a 
letter. He was bad tempered, obstinate, and hard-hearted, but 
the world smiled upon him, fortune befriended him, and his 
schemes were generally successful, 80 he only became the more 
reckless and arrogant. 

During the time that he was thus exalted with arrogance and 
presumption, he used to speak in company about two projects that 
he had formed, and would consult with his companions and asso- 


1 See D’Ohsson Hist. des Mongols, iv., 560. 
7 Lit., “hands and feet.” Here, and occasionally elsewhere, I have been obliged 
to prune the exuberant eloquence of the author. 
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ciates upon the execution of them. One of the two schemes 
which he used to debate about he thus explained, ‘‘ God Almighty 
gave the blessed Prophet four friends, through whose energy and 
power the Law and Religion were established, and through this 
establishment of law and religion the name of the Prophet will 
endure to the day of judgment. Every man who knows himself 
to be a Musulman, and calls himself by that name, conceives 
himself to be of his religion and creed. God has given me also 
four friends, Ulugh Khan, Zafar Khan, Nusrat Khan, and Alp 
Khdéa, who, through my prosperity, have attained to princely 
power and dignity. If I am so inclined, I can, with the help of 
these four friends, establish a new religion and creed; and my 
sword, and the swords of my friends, will bring all men to adopt 
it. Through this religion, my name and that of my friends will 
remain among men to the last day like the names of the Prophet 
and his friends.” * * * Upon this subject he used to talk in his 
wine parties, and also to consult privately with his nobles. * * * 
His second project he used to unfold as follows; ‘I have wealth, 
and elephants, and forces, beyond all calculation. My wish is 
to place Dehli in charge of a vicegerent, and then I will go out 
myself into the world, like Alexander, in pursuit of conquest, 
and subdue the whole habitable world.” Over-elated with the 
success of some few projects, he caused himself to be entitled 
“the second Alexander” in the khutba and on his coins. In his 
convivial parties he would vaunt, ‘ Every region that I subdue 
I will intrust to one of my trusty nobles, and then proceed in 
quest of another. Who is he that shall stand against me?” 
His companions, although they saw his * * * folly and arro- 
gance, were afraid of his violent temper, and applauded him. * * * 
These wild projects became known in the city ; some of the wise 
men smiled, and attributed them to his folly and ignorance ; 
others trembled, and said that such riches had fallen into the 
hands of a Pharaoh who had no knowledge or sense. * * * 

My uncle ’Aléu-l Mulk, ofwal of Dehli, through his extreme 
corpulence, used to go (only) at the new moon to wait upon the 
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Sultén, and to take wine with him. On one occasion the Sultan 
began to consult him about these two extravagant delusions. 
*Alau-l Mulk had heard how the king used to talk about these pro- 
jects at his feasts, and how the guests used to coincide with him, 
and refrain from speaking the truth through fear of his bot tem- 
per and violence. When the questions were put to him by the 
Sultan, he said, “If your Majesty will order the wine to be re- 
moved, and all persons to withdraw except the four nobles, 
Ulugh Khan, Zafar Khan, Nusrat Khan, and Alp Khan, I will 
then open my mind to your Majesty.” The Sultan gave the 
order * * * and ’Alau-] Mulk, after apologizing for his boldness, 
said “Religion, and law, and creeds, ought never to be made 
subjects of discussion by your Majesty, for these are the con- 
cerns of prophets, not the business of kings. Religion and law 
spring from heavenly revelation ; they are never established by 
the plans and designs of man. From the days of Adam till now 
they have been the mission of Prophets and Apostles, as rule 
and government have been the duty of kings. The prophetic 
office has never appertained to kings, and never will, so long as 
the world lasts, though some prophets have discharged the func- 
tions of royalty. My advice is that your Majesty should never 
talk about these matters. * * * Your Majesty knows what rivera 
of blood Changiz Khan made to flow in Muhammadan cities, but 
he never was able to establish the Mughal religion or institutions 
among Muhammadans. Many Mughals have turned Musulmans, 
but no Musulmdn has ever become a Mughal.” * * * The Sultan 
listened, and hung down his head in thought. His four friends 
heartily approved what ’Aléu-l Mulk had said, and looked 
anxiously for the Sultén’s answer. After awhile he said * * * 
‘From henceforth no one shall ever hear me speak such words. 
‘¢ Blessings be on thee and thy parents, for thou hast spoken the 
truth, and hast been loyal to thy duty. But what dost thou say 
about my other project?” ’Aldu-l Mulk said, ‘“‘ The second design 
is that of a great monarch, for it is a rule among kings to seek 
to bring the whole world under their sway * * * but these are 
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not the days of Alexander * ® ® and where will there be found 
a ewastr like Aristotle?” * * © The Sultdén replied, ‘‘ What is 
the use of my wealth, and elephants and horses, if I remain con- 
tent with Dehli, and undertake no new conquests? and what will 
be said about my reign?” ’Aléu-l Mulk replied that “there 
were two important undertakings open to the King, which ought 
to receive attention before all others * * * One is the conquest 
and subjugation of all Hindust4n, of such places as Rantambhor, 
Chitor, Chanderi, M4lwa, Dhér, and Ujjain, to the east as far 
as the Sari, from the Siwélik to Jélor, from Mult4n to Damrila,! 
from Pfélam to Lohor and Deopalptr; these places should all 
be reduced to such obedience that the name of rebel should never 
be heard. The second and more important duty is that of 
closing the road of Multén against the Mughals.” * * ® Before 
closing his speech, ’Aléu-l Mulk said ‘‘ What I have recom- 
mended can never be accomplished unless your Majesty gives up 
drinking to excess, and keeps aloof from convivial parties and 
feasts. * * * If you cannot do entirely without wine, do not 
drink till the afternoon, and then take it alone without com- 
panions.” * * © When he had finished the Sultan was pleased, 
and commending the excellence of the advice which he had given, 
promised to observe it. He gave him a brocaded robe of honour 
with a gold waistband weighing half a man, ten thousand tankas, 
two horses fully caparisoned, and two villages in in’dm. The 
four Khans who were present added to these gifts three or four 
thousand ¢ankas, and two or three horses with trappings. The 
advice which ’Aléu-] Mulk had given was greatly praised by all the 
wasirs and wise men of the city. This happened while Zafar Khén 
was alive, upon his return from Siwistén, before he went to fight 
with Katlagh Khwé§ja. 

’Aléu-d din now first resolved upon the capture of Rantambhor, 
which was near Dehli. This fort had been taken, and was held 
by Hamir Deo, grandson of R&éi Pithauré of Dehli? Ulugh 

1 « Marila”’ in the print. 

2 Pithaurf was killed in 1192, and here we are in 1299 a.p. Nabdasa, the word 
used, probably here means loosely ‘‘ descendant.” 
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Khan, who held Bayana, was ordered to Rantambhor, and Nusrat 
Khan, who held Karra that year, was ordered to collect all the 
forces of Karra, and that part of Hindustan, and to march to the 
assistance of Ulugh Khan. They captured Jhain,! and invested 
Rantambhor. One day Nusrat Kh4n approached the fort to 
direct the construction of a mound (pdshib), and a redoubt (gar- 
gy). A stone discharged from a Maghribi in the fort struck 
him, and so wounded him that he died two or three days after. 
When this intelligence was brought to the Sultan, he departed 
from Dehli in great state for Rantambhor. 

The Sultén proceeded from Dehli towards Rantambhor, and 
halted for some days at Til-pat.2 He went out daily to hunt 
and a nargah® was drawn. One day he was benighted, and 
alighted with only ten horsemen at the village of B&dih, where 
he remained for the night. Next day before sunrise he gave 
orders to close up the circle. The huntsmen and horsemen went 
forth to draw it together, and the Sultan remained sitting on a 
stool with only a few attendants, waiting until the beasts were 
driven up. At this time Akat Kh4n, the Sultén’s brother's 
son, who held the office of Wakildar, rose up against the Sultan. 
Conceiving that if he killed the monarch he might, as his 
nephew, aspire to the throne, he plotted with sandry new Musul- 
man horsemen, who had been long in his service. These men 
now approached the Sultan, shouting tiger! tiger! and began to 
discharge arrows at him. It was winter, and the Sultan was 
wearing a large over-coat. He jumped up just as he was, and 
seizing the stool on which he had been sitting, he made a shield 
of it. He warded off several arrows ; two pierced his arm, 
but none reached his body. A slave of the Sultan, by name 
Manik, threw himself before his master, and made his own body 
a shield. He was struck by three or four arrows, The pdtks 
(foootmen) who stood behind the Sult4n now covered him with 
their bucklers. Akat Khan galloped up with his confede- 

1 Here it is evident that Jh&in was close to Rantambhor, so that it cannot be 


Ujjain as suggested in p. 146 supra. 2 See Elliot’s Glossary, IT., 122. 
3 A large circle or sweep made by hunters for driving the game together. 
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rates, intending to cut off the Sultan’s head; but finding the 
paiks standing firm with their swords drawn, they dared not 
alight to lay hands on him. The pdéke cried out that the Sultén 
was dead. Akat Khan was young, rash, and foolish. He had 
made a violent attack on his sovereign, but he lacked the decision 
and resolution to carry it through, and cut off the Sult4n’s head. 
In his folly and rashness he took another course. Believing 
what the paike said, he went with all speed to the plain of Til-pat, 
and seated himself on the throne of ’Aldu-d din, proclaiming to 
the people of the court with a loud voice that he had slain the 
Sultan. The people could not believe that the horsemen would 
have come to the royal residence, or that Akat Khan would have 
dared to seat himself on the throne and hold a court if the 
Sultan had not been killed. A tumult broke out in the army, 
and everything was getting into confusion. The elephants were 
accoutred and brought before the royal tent. The attendants of 
the court assembled and took up their respective positions, * * * 
and the chief men of the army came to pay their respects to the 
new sovereign. They kissed the hand of that evil doer and did 
homage. Akat Khan, in his egregious folly, attempted to go 
into the harem, but Malik Dinar armed himself and his fol- 
lowers, and, taking his stand at the door, told Akat Khan that 
he should not enter until he produced the head of *Aléu-d din. 
When ’Aléu-d din was wounded his Turk horsemen dispersed, 
raising a clamour. About sixty or seventy men, horse and foot, 
remained with him. After Akat Kh&n had left, the Sultan 
recovered his senses; he was found to have received two wounds 
in the arm, and to have lost much blood. They bathed the 
wounds and placed his arm in a sling. When he reflected on 
what had happened, he came to the conclusion that Akat Khan 
must have had many supporters among the maliks, amirs, and 
soldiers, for he would never have ventured on such a step without 
strong support. He therefore determined to leave his army, and 
to proceed with all speed to his brother, Ulugh Khan, at Jhéin, 
in order to concert with him measures for securing his position. 
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Malik Hamidu-d din, ndtb-wakti-dar, son of Umdatu-l Mulk, 
opposed this plan, and advised the Sultén to proceed at once to 
his army. * * * The Malik’s reasoning convinced the Sultén, 
and he started at once for the army. As he went along every 
trooper whom he fell in with joined him, so that on reaching 
the army he had an escort of five or six hundred men. He 
immediately showed himself on a rising ground, and being re- 
cognized, the assembly at the royal tent broke up, and his at- 
tendants came forth with elephants to receive him. Akat Khan 
rushed out of the tents and fled on horseback to Afghéupér. 
The Sultén then came down, entered his tents, and, seating him- 
self upon the throne, held a public court. He sent two officers 
in pursuit of Akat Khan, who came up with him at Afghanpur, 
and beheaded him. His head was carried to the Sultén, who 
ordered it to be exhibited to the army on a spear, and then to be 
sent to Dehli for exhibition, after which it was to be sent to 
Ulugh Khan at Jhéin, with an account of the Sultan's escape. 
Katlagh Khwé&ja, younger brother of Akat Khan, was also 
killed. * * * The Sult4n remained some days with the army, 
diligently seeking out all who had connived at or had been 
aware of Akat Khan’s attempt. Those who were discovered 
were scourged to death with thongs of wire, their property was 
confiscated, and their wives and children sent prisoners to various 
forts. The Sultén then proceeded to Rantambhor, and after 
punishing the rest of those who were concerned in Akat Kh&n’s 
conspiracy, he devoted himself to the business of the siege. 
Bags were made and distributed to the soldiers, who filled them 
with sand and threw them into the holes (ghar). The traverses 
of the pdshib were formed, the redoubts (gargaj) raised, and 
stones were discharged from the maghribis. The besieged? 
battered the pdshidb with stones from their maghribis, and 

1 There is a line omitted from the print here. The following is a literal transla- 
tion of Firishta’s account: (‘‘ The Sultin) having assembled numerous forces from 
all quarters distributed bags among them. Each man filled his bag with sand, and 
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scattered fire from the summit of the fort. Many men were 
killed on both sides. The territories of Jh&in were attacked 
and subdued as far as Dhar. 

After the conspiracy of Akat Kh4n was suppressed, news was 
brought to the army that "Umar Khan and Manga Khan, taking 
advantage of the Sultan’s absence and the difficulties of the siege 
of Rantambhor, had broken out in revolt and had obtained a fol- 
lowing among the people of Hindustan. The Sultdn sent some 
officers against them, who made them prisoners before they had 
effected anything, and carried them to Rantambhor. The 
Sultdn’s cruel implacable temper had no compassion for his 
sister's children, so he had them punished in his presence. 
They were blinded by having their eyes cut out with knives 
like slices of a melon. Their families and dependants were 
overthrown. Of the horse and foot who had supported them, 
some fied, and others fell into the hands of the amirs of Hin- 
dust4n and were imprisoned. 

While the Sultén was prosecuting the siege of Rantambhor, 
a revolt of some importance broke out at Dehli. * * * There 
was a person named Haji, a mauéa or slave of the late Kotwal, 
Amiru-] umar& Fakhru-d din. He was a man of violent, 
fearless, and malignant character * * * and he was charged 
with the guard of the exchequer! A man called Turmuzi 
was kotwdi of the city and greatly oppressed the people. * * * 
*Aléu-d din Ayéz, father of Ahmad Ay4&z, was kotwdi of the 
New Fort. Haji Maula, seeing the city empty, and the in- 
habitants distressed by the violence and tyranny of Turmuzi the 
kotwai * * * knowing also that not a man could be spared from 
the army * * * he thought the people would support him. He 
secured the support of the old kotwdH officers, and excited a 
somewhat formidable revolt. It was the month of Ramazan, and 


' The words are Jey Prine .<0 The two MSS., however, read | },5 ,, 
This word is not intelligible. The context seems to imply that the Maula was 
stationed in the city, otherwise KAdieah-i ratol might signify ‘‘ the government lands 
of Ratol.” 
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the sun was in Gemini. The weather was very hot, and at mid- 
day people kept indoors taking their siesta, so there were few 
in the streets. At this time Haji Maula, with several armed 
followers, went to the house of kotwdl, carrying with them as 
a blind a letter which he pretended to have received from the 
Sultan. The kotwd/ was taking his nap, and had none of his 
men with him. When he was called he roused himself, put on 
his slippers, and came to the door. Haji Maula instantly gave 
the signal, and his followers cut off the unsuspecting victim’s 
head. He then brought out the pretended royal farmadn, and, 
showing it to the crowd, he said that he had killed the kotedl 
in obedience to orders received from the Sultan. The people 
were silent. The keepers of the gates were creatures of Haji 
Maula, so they closed them. After killing otwdl Turmuzi, he 
sent to summon ’Aldu-d din Ayaz, intending to kill him also. 
*** But Ayaéz had been informed of the outbreak, so, instead of 
coming out, he gathered his followers round him, placed guards, 
and refused to open the gates of the New Fort. Haji Maula then 
proceeded with his riotous followers to the Red Palace, seated 
himself upon a balcony, and set free all the prisoners, some of 
whom joined his followers. Bags of gold tankas were brought out 
of the treasury and scattered among the people. Arms also were 
brought from the armoury, and horses from the royal stables, 
and distributed among the rioters. Every one that joined them 
had gold ¢ankas thrown into his lap. There was an ’Alawi 
(descendant of °Ali) in Dehli who was called the grandson of 
Shah Najaf,! who, by his mother’s side, was grandson of Sultén 
Shamsu-d din. The Maula set off from the Red Palace with a 
party of horse, and went to the house of the poor ’Alawi. They 
carried him off by force and seated him on the throne in the 
Red Palace. The principal men of the city were brought by 
force and made to kiss his hand, * * * These riotous proceed- 


1 A very doubtful passage. The print says : po deni Winx drs Kase) V5! Ss. 
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ings went on for seven or eight days, and intelligence was several 
times conveyed to the Sultan, but he kept it secret, and it did 
not become known to the army. 

On the third or fourth day of the riot, Malik Hamidu-d din, 
Amir of Koh, with his sons and relations, all valiant men, opened 
the Ghazni gate and went into the city. They proceeded towards 
the gate of Bhandar-kél, and arrows began to fly between them 
and the rioters, who became desperate and obtained gold from 
Haji Maula. After Hamidu-d din, the Amir of Koh, had been 
in the city two days, he and his loyal followers prevailed over 
the rebels. A party of the friends of Zafar Khan, who had come 
from Amroha, joined him. He then entered the gate of Bhan- 
dar k4l, and a struggle ensued between him and the shoemakers, 
and between him and H4ji Maula. The Amir of Koh alighted 
from his horse, dashed H4ji Maula to the ground, and sat upon 
his breast. Swords and clubs were simed at him all round and 
he was wounded, but he never quitted his fallen foe till he had 
despatched him. After this the victors proceeded to the Red 
Palace. They decapitated the miserable ’Alawi and carried his 
head about the city on a spear. 

A despatch announcing the death of H4ji Maula was sent to 
the Sult4n at Rantambhor. Intelligence of the revolt and of the 
anarchy prevailing at Dehli had in several ways reached the 
Sult4n, but he had resolved upon the reduction of the fort, and 
so he would not be shaken from his purpose and leave it to go to 
Dehli. All his forces were engaged in pressing the siege, and 
were severely tried and distressed. But such was the fear felt for 
the Sult4n that no one dared to set off for Dehli or any other 
place. In the course of five or six days every one in the city who 
had supported H4ji Maula, or had taken money from him, was 
cast into prison. The gold which had been distributed among 
the people was brought back again to the treasury. A few days 
after, Ulugh Khan arrived from Rantambhor and took up his 
residence in the Miizzi palace. The rioters were brought before 
him and he decreed their punishments, so that blood ran in 
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streams. ‘The sons and grandsons of the old kotwd? Maliku-l 
umara had no guilty knowledge of the revolt, bat they and every 
one belonging to that family were put to death. No name or 
trace of them was left—a sad warning to politicians. 

From the revolt of the “new Musulmdns’’ in Gujardt to 
that of Haji Maula, four insurrections had successively troubled 
Sultén “Aléu-d din. These roused him from his dreams of 
security and pride, and he exerted all his powers for the re- 
duction of Rantambhor. He held privy consultations with * * * 
arguing with them and inquiring into the causes of the insur- 
rections, declaring that if the real reasons could be ascertained 
he would remove them, so that no revolt should afterwards 
occur. After considering for some nights and days, these great 
men agreed that the causes were four. 1. The Sultdn’s disregard 
of the affairs (both) of good and bad people. 2. Wine. Parties 
are formed for wine-drinking, and those who attend them talk 
openly of what passes in these meetings. They strike up friend- 
ships and excite disturbances. 3. The intimacy, affection, alli- 
ances, and intercourse of maiks and amirs with each other. So 
that if anything happens to one of them, a hundred others get 
mixed up in it. 4. Money, which engenders evil and strife, and 
brings forth pride and disloyalty. If men had no money, they 
would attend to their own business, and would never think of riots 
and revolts. And if rioters and rebels had no money, they could 
never count upon the assistance of low and turbulent people. 

Some time after this revolt, the Sult4n succeeded in reducing 

1 These “counsels of the wise,” which so frequently appear, are, in most cases, 
only expositions of the author's own opinions. I have translated these-replies in 
order that it may be seen how a subsequent writer deals with them. Firishta uses 
the passage. The firet reason he quotes verbatim, but the other three he modifies 
and embellishes. The fourth reason, as he gives it, is: “ Abundance of money and 
wealth. For whenever men of low origin acquire the material means of greatness, 
vain imaginations spring up in them, and they lay pretensions to royalty.” This 
is further improved by Firishta’s translator, who says, ‘‘The last, and not the least, 
cause they thought arose from the unequal division of property: they considered 
that the wealth of a rich empire, if confined to a few persons, only rendered them, 


as governors of provinces, more like independent princes than subjects of the state.”” 
— Briggs, I., 345. 
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Ranatambhor, but with much bloodshed and difficulty. He slew 
Hamir deo, the Rai, and all the “new Musulméns” who had 
fied from the rebellion in Gujarat, and had taken refuge with 
him. The fort and all its territories and appurtenances were 
placed. under the charge of Ulugh Khan, and the Sultan returned 
to Dehli. He was angry with the citizens and had exiled many 
of their chiefs; so he did not enter the city, but stopped in the 
suburbs (umrdndt). 

Foar or five months after the Sultén left Rantambhor, Ulugh 
Kh&n collected a large force with the intention of attacking 
Tilang and Ma’bar, but his time was come, and the angel of 
destiny took him to the blessed city. His corpse was conveyed 
to Dehli and buried in his own house. The Sultan grieved for 
him and made many offerings for his soul. 

The SultA4n next directed his attention to the means of pre- 
venting rebellion, and first he took steps for seizing upon pro- 
perty. He ordered that, wherever there was a village held by 
proprietary right (mk), in free gift (in’dm), or as a religious en- 
dowment (swak/), it should by one stroke of the pen be brought 
back under the exchequer. The people were pressed and amerced, 
money was exacted from them on every kind of pretence. Many 
were left without any money, till at length it came to pass that, 
excepting maliks and amirs, officials, Mult4nts, and bankers, no 
one possessed even a trifle in cash. So rigorous was the confisca- 
tion that, beyond a few thousand ¢tankas, all the pensions, grants 
of land (in’ém wa majfriz), and endowments in the country were 
appropriated. The people were all so absorbed in obtaining the 
means of living, that the name of rebellion was never mentioned. 
Secundly, he provided so carefully for the acquisition of intelligence, 
that no action of good or bad men was concealed from him. 
No one could stir without his knowledge, and whatever happened 
in the houses of nobles, great men, and officials, was communi- 
cated to the Sult4n by his reporters. Nor were the reports 
neglected, for explanations of them were demanded. The system 
of reporting went to such a length, that nobles dared not speak 
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aloud even in the largest palaces,! and if they had anything to 
say they communicated by signs. In their own houses, night 
and day, dread of the reports of the spies made them tremble. 
No word or action which could provoke censure or punishment 
was allowed to transpire. The transactions in the ddsdrs, the 
buying and selling, and the bargains made, were all reported to 
the Sultan by his spies, and were kept under control. Thirdly, 
he prohibited wine-drinking and wine-selling, as also the use of 
beer and intoxicating drugs. J)icing also was forbidden. Many 
prohibitions of wine and beer were issued. Vintners and gam- 
blers and beer-sellers were turned out of the city, and the heavy 
taxes which had been levied from them were abolished. The 
Sultén directed that all the china and glass vessels of his banquet- 
ing room should be broken, and the fragments of them were thrown 
out before the gate of Badéin, where they formed a heap. Jars 
and casks of wine were brought out of the royal cellars, and 
emptied at the Badin gate in such abundance, that mud and 
mire was produced as in the rainy season. The Sultén himself 
entirely gave up wine parties. He directed the malika to mount 
elephants and to go to the gates of Dehli, through the streets 
and wards, bdzdrs and sardis, proclaiming the royal command 
that no one should drink, sell, or have anything to do with 
wine, Those who had any self-respect immediately gave up 
drinking ; but the shameless, the dissolute, and vile characters 
used to make and distil wine? in the distilleries, and to drink 
and sell it clandestinely at a great price. They put it into 
leather bottles, and conveyed it hidden in loads of hay, fire- 
wood, and such like. By hundreds of tricks and devices, 
and by all sorts of collusion, wine was brought into the city. 
Informers searched diligently, and the city gate-keepers and 
spies exerted themselves to seize the wine, and apprehend 
the contrabandists. When seized, the wine was sent to the 
elephant-stables and given to those animals. The sellers, the 


1 “6 Hasdr-sutin,”’ a palace of 1000 columns, 
4 Shardb, wine; but it evidently includes spirits, 
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importers, and drinkers of wine, were subjected to corporal 
punishment, and were kept in prison for some days. But their 
numbers increased so much that holes for the incarceration of 
offenders were dug outside the Badéun gate, which is a great 
thoroughfare. Wine-bibbers and wine-sellers were placed in 
these holes, and the severity of the confinement was such that 
many of them died. Many others were taken out half dead, and 
were long before they recovered their health and strength. The 
terrors of these holes deterred many from drinking. Those who 
were unable to give up their habit went out to the fords of the 
Jumna, and to villages ten or twelve kos distant to procure their 
liquor. In GhiyAspur, Indarpat, Kilighari, and towns four or five 
kos from Dehli, wine could not be sold or drunk publicly. Still some 
desperate men used to keep it, drink it, and even sell it privately. 
They thus disgraced themselves and got confined in the pits. 
The prevention of drinking being found to be very difficult, the 
Sultén gave orders that if the liquor was distilled privately, and 
drunk privately in people’s own houses ; if drinking parties were 
not held, and the liquor not sold, then the informers were not to 
interfere in any way, and were not to enter the houses or arrest 
the offenders. After the prohibition of wine and beer in the city, 
conspiracies diminished, and apprehension of rebellion disappeared. 

Fourthly, the Sultan gave commands that noblemen and great 
men should not visit each other’s houses, or give feasts, or hold 
meetings. They were forbidden to form alliances without con- 
sent from the throne, and they were also prohibited from allow- 
ing people to resort to their houses. To such a length was this 
last prohibition carried that no stranger was admitted into a 
nobleman’s house. Feasting and hospitality fell quite into dis- 
use. Through fear of the spies, the nobles kept themselves 
quiet; they gave no parties and had little communication with 
each other. No man of a seditious, rebellious, or evil reputation 
was allowed to come near them. If they went to the sardfs, 
they could not lay their heads together, or sit down cosily 
and tell their troubles. Their communications were brought 
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down to a mere exchange of signs. This interdict prevented 
any information of conspiracy and rebellion coming to the Sultan, 
and no disturbance arose. 

After the promulgation of these interdicts, the Sult4n requested. 
the wise men to supply some rules and regulations for grinding 
down the Hindus, and for depriving them of that wealth and 
property which fosters disaffection and rebellion. There was to 
be one rule for the payment of tribute applicable to all, from the 
khuta to the baldhar,' and the heaviest tribute was not to fall upon 
the poorest. The Hindu was to be so reduced as to be left un- 
able to keep a horse to ride on, to earry arms, to wear fine clothes, 
or to enjoy any of the luxuries of life. To effect these important 
objects of government two regulations were made. The first was 
that all cultivation, whether on a small or large scale, was to be 
carried on by measurement at a certain rate for every bissca. 
Half (of the produce) was to be paid without any diminution, 
and this rule was to apply to kAdtas and baldhars, without the 
slightest distinction. The khutas were also to be deprived of all 
their peculiar privileges. The second related to buffaloes, goats, 
and other animals from which milk is obtained. A tax for 
pasturage, at a fixed rate, was to be levied, and was to be de- 
manded for every inhabited house, so that no animal, however 
wretched, could escape the tax. Heavier burdens were not to 
be placed upon the poor, but the rules as to the payment of the 
tribute were to apply equally to rich and poor. Collectors, 
clerks, and other officers employed in revenue matters, who took 
bribes and acted dishonestly, were all dismissed. Sharaf Kéi 
naib wazir-t mamdlik, an accomplished scribe and a most honest 
and intelligent man, who had no rival either in capacity or in-. 
tecrity, exerted himself strenuously for some years in enforcing 
these reculations in all the villages and towns. * * * They 
were s0 strictly carried out that the chaudharis and khits and 
mukaddims were not able to ride on horseback, to find weapons, 
to get fine clothes, or to indulge in betel. The same rules for 
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the collection of the tribute applied to all alike, and the people 
were brought to such a state of obedience that one revenue officer 
would string twenty khits, mukaddims, or chaudharis together by 
the neck, and enforce payment by blows. No Hindu could hold 
up his head, and in their houses no sign of gold or silver, tankas 
or sitals, or of any superfluity was to be seen. These things, 
which nourish insubordination and rebellion, were no longer to 
be found. Driven by destitution, the wives of the khdts and 
mukaddims went and served for hire in the houses of the Musul- 
mans. Sharaf Kai, natb-wastr, so rigorously enforced his demands 
and exactions against the collectors and other revenue officers, 
and such investigations were made, that every single yita/ against 
their names was ascertained from the books of the patwdris 
(village accountants). Blows, confinement in the stocks, im- 
prisonment and chains, were all employed to enforce payment. 
There was no chance of a single fanka being taken dishonestly, 
or as bribery, from any Hindu or Musulmaén. The revenue col- 
lectors and officers were so coerced and checked that for five 
hundred or a thousand fankas they were imprisoned and kept in 
chains for years. Men looked upon revenue officers as something 
worse than fever. Clerkship was a great crime, and no man would 
give his daughter to a clerk. Death was deemed preferable 
to revenue employment. Ofttimes fiscal officers fell into prison, 
and had to endure blows and stripes. . 

’Al&u-d din was a king who had no acquaintance with learning, 
and never associated with the learned. When he became king, 
he came to the conclusion that polity and government are one 
thing, and the rules and decrees of law are another. Royal 
commands belong to the king, legal decrees rest upon the judg- 
ment of kdzis and muftis. In accordance with this opinion, 
whatever affair of state came before him, he only looked to the 
public good, without considering whether his mode of dealing 
with it was lawful or unlawful. He never asked for legal 
opinions about political matters, and very few learned men 
visited him. * * K4z{ Mughisu-d din, of Bay4nah, used to go to 
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court and sit down in private audience with the amirs. One 
day, when the efforts were being made for the increase of the 
tribute and of the fines and imposts, the Sultén told the Kazi 
that he had several questions to ask him, and desired him to 
speak the plain truth. The Hast replied, ‘The angel of my 
destiny seems to be close at hand, since your Majesty wishes to 
question me on matters of religion ; if I speak the truth you will 
be angry and kill me.” The Sultdn said he would not kill him, 
and commanded him to answer his questions truly and candidly. 
The Hast then promised to answer in accordance with what he 
had read in books. The Sultdén then asked, ‘‘ How are Hindus 
designated in the law, as payers of tribute (khardj-guzdr) or 
givers of tribute (Khardj-dih) ?” The Kazi replied, ‘‘ They are 
called payers of tribute, and when the revenue officer demands 
silver from them, they should, without question and with all . 
humility and respect, tender gold. If the officer throws dirt into 
their mouths, they must without reluctance open their mouths 
wide to receive it. By doing so they show their respect for 
the officer. The due subordination of the stmmt (tribute-payer) 
is exhibited in this humble payment and by this throwing of dirt 
into their mouths. The glorification of Islam is a duty, and 
contempt of the Religion is vain. God holds them in contempt, 
for he says, ‘Keep them under in subjection.’ To keep the 
Hindus in abasement is especially a religious duty, because they 
are the most inveterate enemies of the Prophet, and because the 
Prophet has commanded us to slay them, plunder them, ‘and 
make them captive, saying, ‘Convert them to Isl4m or kill them, 
enslave them and spoil their wealth and property.” No doctor but 
the great doctor (Hanifa), to whose school we belong, has assented 
to the imposition of the jizya (poll tax) on Hindus. Doctors of 
other schools allow no other alternative but ‘ Death or Isl4m.’” 
The Sultan smiled at this answer of the Ads#’s, and said, ‘I 
do not understand any of the statements thou hast made; but 
this I have discovered, that the khuts and mukaddims ride upon 
fine horses, wear fine clothes, shoot with Persian bows, make war 
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upon each other, and go out hunting ; but of the kharqj (tribute), 
jisya (poll tax), kart (house tax), and chari (pasture tax), they 
do not pay one gital. They levy separately the Hhit’s (land- 
owner's) share from the villages, give parties and drink wine, and 
many of them pay no revenue at all, either upon demand or 
without demand. Neither do they show any respect for my 
officers. This has excited my anger, and I have said to myself, 
‘Thou hast an ambition to conquer other lands, but thou hast 
hundreds of leagues of country under thy rule where proper 
obedience is not paid to thy authority. How, then, wilt thou 
make other lands submissive?’ I have, therefore, taken my 
Measures, and have made my subjects obedient, so that at my 
command they are ready to creep into holes like mice. Now you 
tell me that it is all in accordance with law that the Hindus 
should be reduced to the most abject obedience.” Then the Sul- 
tan said, ‘‘Oh, doctor, thou art a learned man, but thou hast had 
no experience ; I am an unlettered man, but I have seen a 
great deal; be assured then that the Hindus will never become 
submissive and obedient till they are reduced to poverty. I have, 
therefore, given orders that just sufficient shall be left to them 
from year to year, of corn, milk, and curds, but that they shall 
not be allowed to accumulate hoards and property.” 

Secondly.—The Sultan next put the following question: “ Is 
there any reference made in the Law to revenue officers and clerks 
who are guilty of dishonesty, peculation, or receiving bribes 2” 
The Kast answered, “There is no mention made of this, nor 
have I read of it in any book; but if revenue officers are insuf- 
ficiently paid,! and they appropriate the revenue belonging to the 
treasury, or receive bribes, then the ruler can inflict punishment 
upon them, either by fine or imprisonment; but it is not allow- 
able to cut off hands for robbing the treasury.” The Sultan said, 
‘‘T have given orders to recover from the various revenue officers 
whatever they have misappropriated or received in-excess, pun- 

1 Kadar é kifdyat na-ydband. The negative seems superfluous, and it is rejected 
by Nizamu-d din and by Firishta. 
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ishing them with sticks, pincers, the rack, imprisonment, and 
chains. I now hear that alienations of the revenue! and bribery 
have diminished. I have ordered such stipends to be settled 
on the various revenue officers as will maintain them in re- 
spectability, and if, notwithstanding, they resort to dishonesty 
and reduce the revenue, I deal with them as thou hast seen.”’ 
Thirdly, The Sultén put this question, ‘That wealth which 
I acquired while I was a malik, with so much bloodshed at 
Deogir, does it belong to me or to the public treasury?” The 
Kast replied, ‘“‘I am bound to speak the truth to your Majesty. 
The treasure obtained at Deogir was won by the prowess of the 
army of Isl4m, and whatever treasure is so acquired belongs to the 
public treasury. If your Majesty had gained it yourself alone in 
a manner allowed by the law, then it would belong to you.” The 
Sultan was angry with the dst and said, ‘‘ What sayest thou ! 
Let thy head beware of what thou utterest. That wealth which I 
won at the risk of my own life and of the lives of my servants, 
from Hindus whose names had never been heard of in Delhi, 
and before I became king, that wealth I have retained and have 
not brought it into the public treasury. How can treasure won 
like this belong to the state?’”’ The Kast answered, “ Your 
Majesty has put to me a question of law; if I were not to say 
what I have read in the book, and your Majesty, to test my 
opinion, were to ask some other learned man, and his reply, being 
in opposition to mine, should show that I had given a false opinion, 
to suit your Majesty’s pleasure, what confidence would you have 
in me, and would you ever afterwards consult me about the law?” 
Fourthly, The Sultan asked the Kdzt what rights he and his 
children had upon the public treasury. The Kdsé replied, ‘The 
time of my death is at hand,” and upon the Sultan inquiring 
what he meant, he said, “If I answer your question honestly 
you will slay me, and if I give an untrue reply I shall hereafter 
go to hell.” The Sultan said, ‘“‘ State whatever the law decrees, 
I will not kill thee.” The Aadsé replied, ‘‘If your Majesty will 
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follow the example of the most enlightened Khalifas, and will act 
upon the highest principle, then you will take for yourself and 
your establishntent the same sum as you have allotted to each 
fighting man: two hundred and thirty-four tankas. If you 
would rather take a middle course and should think that you 
would be disgraced by putting yourself on a par with the army in 
general, then you may take for yourself and your establishment 
as much as you have assigned to your chief officers, such as 
Malik Kiran, etc. * * If your Majesty follows the opinions of 
politicians,’ then you will draw from the treasury more than any 
other great man receives, so that you may maintain a greater ex- 
penditure than any other and not suffer your dignity to be 
lowered. I have put before your Majesty three courses, and all 
the krors of money and valuables which you take from the 
treasury and bestow upon your women you will have to answer 
for in the day of account.” The Sult4n was wroth, and said, 
“Fearest thou not my sword when thou tellest me that all my 
great expenditure upon my harem is unlawful?” The Kdszi re- 
plied, ‘I do fear your Majesty’s sword, and I look upon this my 
turban as my winding-sheet; but your Majesty questions me 
about the law, and I answer to the best of my ability. If, how- 
ever, you ask my advice in a political point of view, then I say 
that whatever your Majesty spends upon your harem no doubt 
tends to raise your dignity in the eyes of men; and the exalta- 
tion of the king’s dignity is a requirement of good policy.” 

After all these questions and answers, the Sultén said to the 
Kazi, ‘‘ You have declared my proceedings in these matters to 
be unlawful. Now see how I act. When troopers do not appear 
at the muster, I order three years pay to be taken from them.® 
I place wine-drinkers and wine-sellers in the pits of incarceration. 
Ifa man debauches another man’s wife, I effectually prevent him 

1 * Ulamd-t dunyd, wise-men of the world. 

tal 53S pho deitiny Earl ortye Jl au Fitishte’s version 
of this is ,; sl jl lye alo duo, Which Briggs translates, “I 
em in the habit of stopping one month’s pay for three successive years.” 
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from again committing such an offence, and the woman I cause 
to be killed.! Rebels, good and bad, old hands or novices (faz 
o khusk), I slay; their wives and children I reduce to beggary 
and ruin. Extortion I punish with.the torture of the pincers 
and the stick, and I keep the extortioner in prison, in chains 
and fetters, until every yétal is restored. Political prisoners 
I confine and chastise. Wilt thou say all this is unlaw- 
ful?’ The Kédzi rose and went to the entrance of the room, 
placed his forehead on the ground, and cried with a loud voice, 
‘““ My liege! whether you send me, your wretched servant, to 
prison, or whether you order me to be cut in two, all this is 
unlawful, and finds no support in the sayings of the Prophet, 
or in the expositions of the learned.” 

The Sultan heard all this and said nothing, but put his slippers 
on and went into his harem. Kazi Mughisu-d din went home. 
Next day he took a last farewell of all his people, made a propi- 
tiatory offering, and performed his ablutions. Thus prepared for 
death he proceeded to the court. The Sultan called him forward, 
and showed him great kindness. He gave him the robe he was 
wearing, and presented him with a thousand ¢ankas, saying, ‘ Al- 
though I have not studied the Science or the Book, I am a Mu- 
sulmén of a Musulman stock. To prevent rebellion, in which 
thousands perish, I.issue such orders as I conceive to be for the 
good of the State, and the benefit of the people. Men are heedless, 
disrespectful, and disobey my commands; I am then compelled to 
be severe to bring them into obedience. Ido not know whether 
this is lawful or unlawful; whatever I think to be for the good 
of the State, or suitable for the emergency, that I decree. * * * 

After the Sult4n returned from Rantambhor to Dehli, he dealt 
very harshly with the people, and mulcted them. Shortly after- 
wards Ulugh Khan died while on his journey to the city. Malik 
’Azzu-d din Burkh&n became wazir in the New City (shahr-t nau), 
and the tribute of the New City was assessed by measurement at a 
certain rate per biswa, as in the environs of the capital. The Sultén 
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then led forth an army and laid siege to Chitor, which he took in 
a short time, and returned home. New troubles now arose on ac- 
count of the Mughals in Maéwaréu-n nahr. They had learned that 
the Sultén had gone with his army to lay siege to a distant fort, 
and made but slow progress with the siege, while Dehli remained 
empty. Targhi assembled twelve tumdns of cavalry, with which 
he marched with all speed to Dehli, and reached that neighbour- 
hood very soon. At this time the Sultén was engaged in the siege 
of Chitor. Malik Fakhru-d din Jana, dédbak-i hazrat, and Malik 
Jhaju of Karra, nephew of Nusrat Khan, had been sent with all 
the officers and forces of Hindustan against Arangal. On their 
arrival there the rainy season began, and proved such a hin- 
drance that the army could do nothing, and in the beginning of 
winter returned, greatly reduced in numbers, to Hindustan. 

The Sultén now returned from the conquest of Chitor, where 
his army had suffered great loss in prosecuting the siege during 
the rainy season. They had not been in Dehli a month, no 
muster of the army had been held, and the losses had not been 
repaired, when the alarm arose of the approach of the Mughals. 
The accursed Targhi, with thirty or forty thousand horse,! 
came on ravaging, and encamped on the banks of the Jumna, 
preventing all ingress and egress of the city. Affairs were 
in this extraordinary position; the Sult4n had just returned 
from Chitor, and had had no time to refit and recruit his 
army after his great losses in the siege; and the army of 
Hindust4n had returned from Arangal to the districts of Hin- 
dust4n dispirited and reduced in numbers. The Mughals 
had seized the roads, and were so encamped that no reinforce- 
ments could reach the city from the army of Hindust4n. There 
were no forces in Multan, Samana, and Deopalpur sufficient to 
cope with the Mughals, and join the Sult4n at Siri. The army 
of Hindustan was pressed to advance; but the enemy was too 
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strong, and they remained in Kol and Baran. All the passages 
of the Jumna were in the hands of the enemy. The Sultaén, 
with his small army of horse, left the capital and encamped at 
Sirf, where the superior numbers and strength of the enemy 
compelled him to entrench his camp. Round the entrenchments 
he built block houses, and other erections, to prevent the enemy 
from forcing a way in, and he kept his forces constantly under 
arms and on the watch to guard against the dreaded attack, and 
to delay any great engagement. In every division of the army, 
and in each line of entrenchment, there were five elephants fully 
armed, supported by a body of infantry. The Mughals came up on 
every side, seeking opportunity to make a sudden onslaught and 
overpower the army. Such fear of the Mughals and anxiety as 
now prevailed in Dehli had never been known before. If Targhi 
had remained another month upon the Jumna, the panic would 
have reached to such a height that a general flight would have 
taken place, and Dehl{ would have been lost. It was difficult to 
procure water, fodder, and fuel from without, for the convoys of 
grain were prevented from reaching the city, and the utmost 
terror prevailed. The enemy’s horse approached the suburbs, 
and quartered themselves in the neighbourhood, where they 
drank wine, and sold at a low price grain and other articles 
plundered from the royal stores, so that there was no great 
scarcity of grain.! Two or three times the advanced guards met 
and combats ensued, but without advantage to either party. By 
the mercy of God the Mughal was unable to find any means of 
forcing the camp, and overpowering the royal army. After two 
months the prayers of the wretched prevailed, and the accursed 
Targhi retreated towards h’s own country. 

This escape of the royal army and the preservation of Dehli 
seemed, to wise men, one of the wonders of the age. The 
Mughals had sufficient forces to take it; they arrived at the most 
opportune time; they made themselves masters of the roads, and 
hemmed in the royal army and its appurtenances. The Sult&n’s 
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army had not been replenished, and no reinforcements reached 
it. But for all this the Mughals did not prevail.! 

After this very serious danger, ’Al4u-d din awoke from his 
sleep of neglect. He gave up his ideas of campaigning and fort- 
taking, and built a palace at Siri. He took up his residence 
there, and made it his capital, so that it became a flourishing 
place. He ordered the fort of Dehli to be repaired, and he also 
ordered the restoration of the old forts which lay in the track of 
the Maghals. Additional forts were directed to be raised wher- 
ever they were required. To these forts he appointed veteran 
and prudent commandants. Orders were given for the manu- 
facture of manjantks and ‘arddas (balistas), for the employment of 
skilful engineers, for a supply of arms of every kind, and for the 
laying in of stores of grain and fodder. S&mdna and Deobalpir 
were ordered to be garrisoned with strong selected forces, and to 
be kept in a state of defence; the fiefs in the track of the Mughals 
were placed under amtrs of experience, and the whole route was 
eecured by the appointment of tried and vigilant generals. 

The Sultén next turned his attention to the increase of his 
forces, and consulted and debated with wise men by night and by 
day as to the best means of opposing and overcoming the Mughals. 
After much deliberation between the Sultan and his councillors, 
it was decided that a large army was necessary, and not only 
larve, but choice, well armed, well mounted, with archers, and all 
ready for immediate service. This plan, and this only, seemed 
to recommend itself as feasible for opposing the Mughals. The 
Sultan then consulted his advisers as to the means of raising 
such a force, for it could not be maintained without heavy expen- 
diture, and what was arranged for one year might not be con- 
tinuous. On this point he said, “If I settle a large amount of 
pay on the army, and desire to maintain the pay at the same 
rate every year, then, although the treasury is now full, five or 
six years will clear it out, and nothing will be left. Without 


‘ ' Barnf was evidently deeply impressed with the peril of Dehlf, and is fond of 
recounting the odds against it. See D’Ohsson, iv. 561. 
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money government is impossible. I am very desirous of having 
a large army, well horsed, well accoutred, picked men and 
archers, ready for service year after year. I would pay them 
234 tankas regularly, and I would allow seventy-eight fankas to 
those who keep two horses, requiring in return the two horses, 
with all necessary appointments. So also as regards the men of 
one horse, I would require the horse and his accoutrements. In- 
form me, then, how this large army can be regularly maintained 
on the footing I desire.” His sagacious advisers thought care- 
fully over the matter, and after great deliberation made a unani- 
mous report to the Sultan. ‘“‘The ideas which have passed 
through your Majesty’s mind as to maintaining a large and per- 
manent army upon a low scale of pay are quite impracticable. 
Horses, arms, and accoutrements, and the support of the soldier 
and his wife and family, cannot be provided for a trifle. If the 
necessaries of life could be bought at a low rate, then the idea 
which your Majesty has entertained of maintaining a large army 
at a small expense might be carried out, and all apprehension 
of the great forces of the Mughals would be removed.” The 
Sultén then consulted with his most experienced ministers as to’ 
the means of reducing the prices of provisions without resorting 
to severe and tyrannical punishments. His councillors replied 
that the necessaries of life would never become cheap until the 
price of grain was fixed by regulations and tariffs. Cheapness of 
grain is a universal benefit. So some regulations were issued, 
which kept down the price for some years, 
Recuiation 1.—Fizing the price of grain. 


Wheat, POL MAN wo .cccecceccecrccneenee CR phtals. 
Barley, - placa se iabbedicunmd. “ae “as 
Rice, 9 3D 9 
M&sh (a vetch), _,, Do 
Nukhdd (a vetch), ,, 5 ‘,, 
Moth (a vetch), ,, 34, 


This scale of prices was raaiitained as long as “Aldu-d din lived, 
and grain never rose one ddng, whether the rains were abundant 
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or scanty. This unvarying price of grain in the markets was 
locked upon as one of the wonders of the time. 

Recutation II.—To secure the cheapness of grain,’ Malik 
Kabil Ulugh Khan, a wise and practical man, was appointed con- 
troller of the markets. He received a large territory and used to 
go round (the markets) in great state with many horse and foot. 
He had clever deputies, friends of his own, who were appointed . 
by the crown. Intelligent spies also were sent into the markets, 

Reevtation [I].— Accumulation of corn in the king’s granaries. 
—The Sultén gave orders that all the Khdilsa villages of the 
Do&b should pay the tribute in kind. The corn was brought 
into the granaries of the city (of Dehli). In the country depen- 
dent on the New City half the Sultan’s portion (of the produce) 
was ordered to be taken in grain. In Jh&in also, and in the vil- 
lages of JhAin, stores were to be formed. These stores of grain 
were to be sent into the city in caravans. By these means so 
much royal grain came to Dehli that there never was a time when 
there were not two or three royal granaries full of grain in the 
city. When there was a deficiency of rain, or when for any 
reason the caravans did not arrive, and grain became scarce in 
the markets, then the royal stores were opened and the corn was 
sold at the tariff price, according to the wants of the people. 
Grain was also consigned to the caravans from New City. 
Through these two rules, grain never was deficient in the 
markets, and never rose one ddng above the fixed price. 

ReeutaTion 1V.—The Caravans.—The Sultdn placed all the 
carriers? of his kingdom under the controller of the markets. 
Orders were given for arresting the head carriers and for bringing 
them in chains before the controller of the markets, who was 
directed to detain them until they agreed upon one common 
mode of action and gave bail for each other. Nor were they to 
be released until they brought their wives and children, beasts of 


1 “To maintain the tariff.” TZabakdt-+ Akébari. 
2 Kdrawdniydn, here used as the Persian equivalent of the Hindustani danjdrd, 
corn dealers and carriers. 
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burden and cattle, and all their property, and fixed their abodes 
in the villages along the banks of the Jumna. An overseer was 
to be placed over the carriers and their families, on behalf of the 
controller of the markets, to whom the carriers were to submit. 
Until all this was done the chiefs were to be kept in chains. 
Under the operation of this rule, so much grain found its way 
into the markets that it was unnecessary to open the royal stores, 
and grain did not rise a déng above the standard.! 

Recutation V.—Regrating.—The fifth provision for securing 
the cheapness of grain was against regrating. This was so 
rigidly enforced that no merchant, farmer, corn-chandler, or any 
one else, could hold back secretly a man or half a man of grain 
and sell it at his shop for a ddng or a diram above the regulated 
price. If regrated prain were discovered, it was forfeited to the 
Sultan, and the regrater was fined. Engagements were taken 
from the governors and other revenue officers in the Do&b that 
no one under their authority should be allowed to regrate, and 
if any man was discovered to have regrated, the deputy and his 
officers were fined, and had to make their defence to the throne. 

Reautation VI.—Engagements were taken from the pro- 
vincial revenue officers and their assistants, that they would 
provide that the corn-carriers should be supplied with corn by the 
raiyats on the field at a fixed price. The Sult4n also gave orders 
that engagements should be taken from the chief dizdn, and from 
the overseers and other revenue officers in the countries of the 
Doéb, near the capital, that they should so vigorously collect the 
tribute that the cultivators should be unable to carry away any 
corn from the fields into their houses and to regrate. They 
were to be compelled to sell their corn in the fields to the corn- 
carriers at a low price, so that the dealers should have no excuse 
for neglecting to bring the corn into the markets. A constant 

' The Tabakdt-t Akbart gives these rules very succinctly and clearly. This fourth 
Regulation is thus given :—“‘ Malik Kabdl was commanded to summon all the grain- 
sellers of the kingdom and to settle them in the villages on the banks of the Jumna, 


so that they might convey grain to Dehlf from all parts of the country, and prevent 
the price rising above the royal standard.” 
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supply was thus secured. To give the villagers a chance of 
profit, they were permitted to carry their corn into the- market 
and sell it at the regulation price. 

Recutation VII.—Reporta used to be made daily to the 
Sultan of the market rate and of the market transactions from 
three distinct sources. Ist. The superintendent made a report 
of the market rate and of the market transactions. 2nd. The 
barids, or reporters, made a statement. 3rd. The manhis, or 
spies, made a report. If there was any variance in these reports, 
the superintendent received punishment. The various officials 
of the market were well aware that all the ins and outs of the 
market were reported to the Sultan through three different 
channels, and so there was no opportunity of their deviating 
from the market rules in the smallest particular. 

All the wise men of the age were astonished at the evenness 
of the price in the markets. If the rains had fallen (regularly), 
and the seasons had been (always) favourable, there would have 
been nothing so wonderful in grain remaining at one price; but 
the extraordinary part of the matter was that during the reign 
of "Alau-d din there were years in which the rains were deficient, 
bat instead of the usual scarcity ensuing, there was no want of 
com in Dehli, and there was no rise in the price either in the 
grain brought out of the royal granaries, or in that imperted 
by the dealers. This was indeed the wonder of the age, and 
no other monarch was able to effect it. Once or twice when the 
rains were deficient a market overseer reported that the price had 
nsen half a yftal, and he received twenty blows with the stick. 
When the rains failed, a quantity of corn, sufficient for the daily 
supply of each quarter of the city, was consigned to the dealers 
every day from the market, and half a man used to be allowed 
to the ordinary purchasers in the markets. Thus the gentry and 
traders, who had no villages or lands, used to get grain from the 
markets. If in such a season any poor reduced person went to 
the market, and did not get assistance, the overseer received his 
punishment whenever the fact found its way to the king’s ears. 
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For the purpose of securing low prices for piece goods, gar- 
ments, sugar, vegetables, fruits, animal oil, and lamp oil, five 
Regulations were issued, * * * 

For securing a cheap rate for the purchase of horses, slaves, 
and cattle, four Regulations were issued. * * * 

Recutation [V.—* * * The price of a serving girl was fixed 
from 5 to 12 tankas, of a concubine at 20, 30, or 40 tankas. 
The price for a male slave was 100 or 200 ¢ankas, or less. If 
such a slaye as could not in these days be bought for 1000 or 
2000 tankas came into the market, he was sold for what he would 
fetch, in order to escape the reports of the informers. Hand- 
some lads fetched from 20 to 30 ¢ankas; the price of slave- 
labourers was 10 to 15 ¢ankas, and of young domestic slaves 17 
or 18 tankas. * * * * 

Great pains were taken to secure low prices for all things sold 
at the stalls in the markets, from caps to shoes, from combs to 
needles, etc., etc. Although the articles were of the most trifling 
value, yet the Sultén took the greatest trouble to fix the prices 
and settle the profit of the vendors. Four Regulations were 
issued. * * * 

The fourth Regulation for securing cheapness provided severe 
punishments; blows, and cutting off flesh from the haunches of 
those who gave short weight. * * * The market people, however, 
could not refrain from giving short weight. They sold their goods 
according to the established rate, but they cheated the purchasers 
in the weight, especially ignorant people and children. When the 
Sultdén turned his attention to the subject, he discovered that the 
market people, as usual, were acting dishonestly * * * He 
therefore used to send for some of the poor ignorant boys, who 
attended to his pigeon-houses, and to give them ten or twenty 
dirams to go into the market and buy bread and various other 
articles for him. * * * When the boys had purchased the arti- 
cles, and brought them to the Sultan, the inspector of the market 
was sent for, and he had to weigh the things in the presence of 
the Sultén. If the weight was less than required by the Sultan's 
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seale of prices, the inspector took the lad and went to the shop of 
the dealer who had given short weight, and placed the purchased 
article before him. The inspector then took from his shop what- 
ever was deficient, and afterwards cut from his haunches an equal 
weight of flesh, which was thrown down before his eyes. The 
certainty of this punishment kept the traders honest, and re- 
strained them from giving short weight, and other knavish tricks. 
Nay, they gave such good weight that purchasers often got some- 
what in excess.! 

The various Regulations * * * of ’Aléu-d din came to an end 
at his death, for his son, Kutbu-d din, was not able to maintain 
a thousandth part of them. 

After the prices of goods and provisions were brought down, 
the pay of the soldier was fixed at the rate of 234 tankas, and 
the man of two horses at severtty-eight tankas more. All the 
men were inspected by the ’driz-1 mamdlik (Muster-master) ; 
those who were skilled in archery and the use of arms passed, 
and they received the price for their horse, and the horse was 
branded according to rule. 

When the tariffs had been settled and the army had been 
increased and newly organized, the Sultan was ready for the 
Mughals. Whenever they made an attack upon Dehli and its 
vicinity, they were defeated, driven back, and put to the sword. 
The arms of Isl&4m were everywhere triumphant over them. 
Many thousands were taken prisoners, and were brought into 
Dehli with ropes round their necks, where they were cast under 
the feet of elephants. Their heads were piled up in pyramids, 
or built into towers. So many thousands were slain in battle 
and in the city that horrid stenches arose. Such was the 
superiority of the men of Islam over the Mughals, that one or 
two horsemen would tie by the neck and bring in ten Mughal 
prisoners, and one Musulman horseman would drive a hundred 
Mughals before him. 


1 Here the printed text differs from, and is inferior in accuracy to, the MSS. in 
several particulars. 
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On one occasion "Ali Beg and Tart&k! were the leaders of 
the Mughal forces, men who had acquired some repute. “Ali 
Beg was said to be a descendant of Changiz Khan, the accursed. 
With thirty or forty thousand horse they skirted the mountains 
and advanced into the territory of Amroha. The Sultan sent 
against them Malik Nayak Akhur-beg. The opposing forces met 
in the territory of Amroha, and God gave the victory to the army 
of Islam. ’Ali Beg and Tarték were both taken alive, and 
many thousand Mughals were put to the sword. The force was 
entirely routed, and the battle-field was covered with heaps of 
slain like shocks of corn. Ropes were fastened round the necks 
of "Ali Beg and Tarték, and they were conducted to the Sultan 
with many other Mughal’ prisoners. Twenty thousand horses 
belonging to the slain Mughals were taken into the royal stables. 
A grand court was held by the Sultén in the Chautara Subhani. 
From the court at this place a double row of soldiers was formed 
as far as Indarpat. Such numbers of men were assembled on 
that day that a pitcher of water fetched twenty yita/s to half a 
tanka. ’Ali Beg, Tartaék, and other Mughal prisoners, were 
brought forward with their accoutrements. The prisoners were 
cast under the feet of elephants in the presence of the court, and 
streams of blood flowed. 

In another year a battle was fought in Khikar between the 
army of Islam and the Mughals, under the accursed Kank. 
The Mughals were defeated, and Kank was brought prisoner to 
’Aléu-d din, and thrown under the feet of elephants. On an- 
other occasion great numbers of Mughals were slain, partly in 
battle, partly afterwards in the city. A tower was built of their 
heads in front of the gate of Badéun, and remains to this day a 
memento of ’Al4u-d din. At another time three or four Mughal 
amirs, commanders of tumdns, with thirty or forty thousand horse, 
broke into the Siw4lik, and engaged in slaughter and plunder, 


1 The MSS. have “Tary&k’’ and “ Ziy&k.” In the text of Firishta he is called 
“Taryal,” but in the translation “Khwaja Tash,’ which is in accordance with 
D’Ohsson (Hist. des Mongols, iv. 571). The Tabakdt- Akbart has ‘“ Rasm&k.” 


~ 
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An army was sent against them with orders to seize upon the road 
-by which the Mughals must return to the river, and there to en- 
camp, 80 that when the thirsty Mughals attempted to approach 
the river they would receive their punishment. These orders 
were carried out. The Mughals having wasted the Siwélik, had 
moved some distance off. When they and their horses returned 
weary and thirsty to the river, the army of Islam, which had been 
waiting for them some days, caught them as they expected. They 
begged for water, and they and all their wives and children were 
made prisoners. Isl4m gained a great victory, and brought 
several thousand prisoners with ropes on their necks to the fort 
of Néréniya. The women and children were taken to Dehli, and 
were sold as slaves in the market. Malik Khfss-h4jib was sent 
to Naraniva, and there put every Mughal prisoner to the sword. 
Streams ran with their foul blood. 

In another year IkbAlmanda came with a Mughal army, and 
the Sult4n sent an army against him from Dehli. The army of 
Islam was again victorious, and Ikbélmanda was slain with many 
thousands of his followers. The Mughal commanders of thou- 
sands and hundreds, who were taken prisoners, were brought to 
Dehli, and thrown under the feet of elephants. On the occa- 
son when Ikbalmanda was slain no man returned alive, and 
the Mughals conceived such a fear and dread of the army of 
Islam, that all fancy for coming to Hindustin was washed clean 
ont of their breasts. Till the end of the reign of Kutbu-d din 
the name of Hindustén was never mentioned among them, nor 
did they venture to approach it. Fear of the army of Islam 
prevented them from attaining their heart’s desire, even in their 
dreams; for in their sleep they still saw the sword of Tsl4m 
hanging over them. All fear of the Mughals entirely departed 
from Dehli and the neighbouring provinces. Perfect security 
was everywhere felt, and the raiyats of those territories, which 
had been exposed to the inroads of the Mughals, carried on their 
agriculture in peace. 

Ghézi Malik, who afterwards became Sultén Tughlik Shéh, 
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had obtained great renown in Hindust4n and Khurdésan. He 
held the territories of Debalpir and Ldhor, and, until the end of 
the reign of Kutbi-d din, he proved a barrier to the inroads of 
the Mughals, occupying, in fact, the position formerly held by 
Shir Khan. Every winter he led out a chosen force from Debal- 
pur, and marching to the frontiers of the Mughals he challenged 
them to come forth. The Mughals were so dispirited that they 
dared not even make any military display upon their frontiers. 
No one now cared about them, or gave them the slightest 
thought. * * * 

Wherever Sultan ’Aldéu-d din looked around upon his terri- 
tories, peace and order prevailed. His mind was free from all 
anxiety. The fort of Siri was finished, and it became a popu- 
lous and flourishing place. Devoting his attention to political 
matters, he made ready his army for the destruction of the Rdis 
and zaminddrs of other lands, and for the acquisition of elephants 
and treasure from the princes of the South. He withdrew several 
divisions of his army, which had been employed in guarding 
against the advance of the Mughals, and formed them into an 
-army, which he sent against Deogir, under the command of 
Malik N&éib Kéfur Haz&r-dinéri, accompanied by other maitks 
and amirs, and the red canopy. He also sent Khwaja H6ji, 
deputy ’dris-t mamdlik, to attend to the administration of the 
army, the collection of supplies, and the securing of elephants 
and the spoil. No army had marched from Dehli to Deogir 
since the Sultan himself attacked it before he ascended the 
throne. R&mdeo had rebelled, and for several years had not 
sent his tribute to Dehli. Malik N&ib K&far reached Deogir 
and laid the country waste. He made R&mdeo and his ‘sons 
prisoners, and took his treasures, as well as seventeen elephants. 
Great spoil fell into his hands, * * * and he returned with it 
triumphant to Dehli, carrying with him R&mdeo. The Sult4n 
showed great favour to the Rai, gave him a canopy, and the title 
of Rdi-rdydn (King of kings). He also gave him a ak of tankas, 
and sent him back in great honour, with his children, wives, and 
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dependents to Deogir, which place he confirmed in his possession. 
The R4i was ever afterwards obedient, and sent his tribute regu- 
larly as long as he lived. 

Next year, in the year 709 a. (1309 «D.), the Sultan sent 
Malik Néib K4far with a similar force against Arangal. The 
Sult4n gave him instructions to do his utmost to capture the 
fort of Arangal, and to overthrow Rai Laddar Deo.' If the Rai 
consented to surrender his treasure and jewels, elephants and 
horses, and also to send treasure and elephants in the following 
year, Malik Naib Kfar was to accept these terms and not press 
the Rai too hard. He was to come to an,arrangement and retire, 
without pushing matters too far, lest R&{ Laddar Deo should 
get the better of him. If he could not do this, he was, for the 
sake of his own name and fame, to bring the Raf with him to 
Dehli. * * * 

Malik Naib Kéfir and Khwaja Haji took leave of the Sultén 
and marched to Rabari, a village in the fief of the Malik. There 
the army assembled, and marched towards Deogir and Arangal. 
The maiiks and amirs of Hindustdn, with their cavalry and 
infantry, joined at Chanderi, where a review was held. On ap- 
proaching Deogir, Rai-raéy4n Rémdeo came forth to meet the 
army, with respectful offerings to the Sult4n and presents to the 
generals. While the army was marching through the territories 
of Deogir, Ramdeo attended every day at head quarters. So long 
as it remained encamped in the suburbs of the city, he showed 
every mark of loyalty, and to the best of his ability supplied Néib 
Kéfar and his officers with fodder, and the army with matériel. 
Every day he and his officers went out to the camp, rendering 
every assistance. He made the bdsdr people of Deogir attend 
the army, and gave them strict orders to supply the wants of the 
soldiers at cheap rates. The army remained in the suburbs of 
Deogir for some days, resting from its fatigues. When it marched, 
Raémdeo sent men forward to all the villages on the route, as far 


1 A whole line is here omitted from the printed text, and there are other minor 


errors. The date is given as 909 instead of 709. 
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as the borders of Arangal, with orders for the collection of fodder 
and provisionsefor the army, and giving notice that if a bit of 
rope! was lost they would have to answer for it. He was as 
dutiful as any raiyat of Dehli. He sent on all stragglers to 
rejoin the army, and he added to it a force of Mahrattas, both 
horse and foot. He himself accompanied the march several stages, 
and then took leave and returned. All wise and experienced men 
noticed and applauded his devotion and attention. 

When Malik Naib K&far arrived in Tilang, he found the 
towns and villages in his way laid waste. The mukaddims 
and rdis perceived the .superiority of the army of Islam, and 
so they abandoned their forts and went and took refuge in 
Arangal. 

The fort of Arangal was of mud, and tolerably large. All 
the active men of the country had assembled there. The Rdé, 
with the mukaddims and (inferior) rdis and connections,? went 
with their elephants and treasure into the stone fort. Malik 
N&ib Kéfar invested the mud fort, and there were fights every 
day between the besiegers and the besieged. The Maghribis 
(western manjantks) were played on both sides, and on both sides 
many were wounded. This went on for some days, till the daring 
and adventurous men of the army of Isl4m planted their scaling 
ladders and fixed their ropes. Then, like birds, they escaladed 
the towers of the mud fort, which was stronger than the stone 
one, and, cutting down the defenders with their swords, spears, 
and axes, they made themselves masters of the fort. They next 
invested the stone fort most closely. Laddar Deo perceived that 
all hope was gone, and that the fort was tottering to its fall. He 
therefore sent some great brahmans and distinguished baséths,? 


1 ea als bo, y in the printed text, One MS. has for the latter word db ; 
and the other has us 5y\3. 
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3 The printed text has “‘dhatdn,’”’ but one of the MSS. has bhasithdn, which agrees 
with Amir KhusrG (supra p. 83). The other MS. omits the word. 
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with presents to Malik Kéfar, to beg for quarter, promising to 
give up all the treasures and elephants and horses, jewels and 
valuables, that he had, and to send regularly every year a certain 
amount of treasure and a certain number of elephants to Dehli. 
Malik K&fir agreed to these terms, and raised the siege of the 
fort. He took from Laddar Deo all the treasure which he had 
accumulated in the course of many years,—a hundred elephants, 
seven thousand horse, and large quantities of jewels and valu- 
ables. He also took from him a writing, engaging to send 
annually treasure and elephants. In the early part of the 
year 710 he started to return, loaded with booty, and, passing 
through Deogir, Dhér and Jhéin, he at length arrived in 
Dehli. * * * 

It was the practice of the Sultén, when he sent an army on 
an expedition, to establish posts on the road, wherever posts 
could be maintained, beginning from Tilpat, which is the first 
stage. At every post relays of horses were stationed, and at 
every half or quarter kos runners were posted, and in every town 
or place where horses were posted, officers and report writers 
Were appointed. Every day, or every two or three days, news 
used to come to the Sultan reporting the progress of the army, 
and intelligence of the health of the sovereign was carried to 
the army. False news was thus prevented from being circulated 
in the city or in the army. The securing of accurate intelli- 
gence from the court on one side, and the army on the other, 
was a great public benefit. * * * 

Towards the end of the year 710 u. (1810 a.p.) the Sultan 
sent an army under Malik Naib K&fir against Dhur-samundar 
and Ma’bar. The Malik, with Khwaja Haji, Ndtb-« ’dris, took 
leave of the Sultén and proceeded to Rabari, where the army 
collected. They then proceeded to Deogir, where they found 
that R&mdeo was dead, and from Deogir to the confines of 
Dhér-samundar. At the first onslaught Billél Raf fell into 
the hands of the Muhammadans, and Dhir-samundar was 
captured. Thirty-six elephants, and all the treasures of the 
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place, fell into the hands of the victors. A despatch of victory 
was then sent to Dehl{, and Malik Naib K4far marched on to 
Ma’bar, which he also took. He destroyed the golden idol 
temple (but-khdnah-t sarin) of Ma’bar, and the golden idols 
which for ages (karnhd) had been worshipped by the Hindus 
of that country. The fragments of the golden temple, and of 
the broken idols of gold and gilt, became the rich spoil of the 
army. In Ma’bar there were two Rais, but all the elephants 
and treasure were taken from both, and the army turned home- 
wards flushed with victory. A despatch of victory was sent to 
the Sultan, and in the early part of 711 a. (1811 a.p.) the army 
reached Dehli, bringing with it six hundred and twelve elephants, 
ninety-six thousand mans of gold, several boxes of jewels and 
pearls, and twenty thousand horses. Malik N&ib Kaéfar pre- 
sented the spoil to the Sultfn in the palace at Siri on different 
occasions, and the Sultén made presents of four mans, or two 
mans, or one man, or half a man of gold to the makks and amérs. 
The old inhabitants of Dehli remarked that so many elephants 
and so much gold had never before been brought into Dehli. 
No one could remember anything like it, nor was there anything 
like it recorded in history. | 

At the end of this same year twenty elephants arrived in 
Dehl{ from Laddar Deo Rai of Tilang, with a letter stating that 
he was ready to pay at Deogir, to any one whom the Sultén 
would commission to receive it, the treasure which he had en- 
gaged to pay, thus fulfilling the terms of the treaty made with 
Malik Ké4far. 

In the latter part of the reign of ’Alau-d din several important 
victories were gained, and the affairs of the State went on accord- 
ing to his heart’s desire, but his fortune now became clouded and 
his prosperity waned. Cares assailed him on many sides. His 
sons left their places of instruction and fell into bad habits. He 
drove away his wise and experienced ministers from his presence, 
and sent his councillors into retirement. He was desirous that 
all the business of the State should be concentrated in one office, 
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and under the officers of that office;! and that the control of all 
matters, general or special, should be in the charge of men of his 
own race (sd¢). Mistakes were now made in political matters ; 
the Sult4n had no Aristotle or Buzurjmihr to point out the pros 
and cons of any question, and to make the true course clear to 
him. 

At the time when the Sultan so resolutely opposed himself to 
the inroads of the Mughals, several of the amirs of the ‘“ New 
Musulm4ns’’ who had no employ, and whose bread and grants of 
revenue had been resumed or curtailed by the revenue officers, 
grumbled, and conceived certain crude ideas. The Sultdn heard 
that some of the chiefs of the New Musulméns were complaining 
of their poverty and wretchedness, and were talking about him 
with ill feeling, saying that he dealt -harshly with his people, 
oppressing them with fines and exactions to fill his own treasury, 
that he had forbidden the use of wine, beer, and strong drinks, 
and that he had levied heavy tribute from the country, and 
reduced the people to distress. They thought, therefore, that if 
they raised a revolt all the New Musulmans, their countrymen, 
would join them, and that the prospect of escaping from the 
severity and oppression of *Aldu-d din would be pleasing to 
others as well. There had been no revolt for some time, and so 
none would be expected. Their plan was to seek an opportunity 
when the Sultén went out hawking in a light dress, and when 
he and his followers were eager in pursuit of the game, with their 
arms thrown aside. Two or three hundred New Musulméns in 
one compact band were then to rush upon the Sultén, and carry off 
him and his personal attendants. This conspiracy became known 
to the Sult4n. He was by nature cruel and implacable, and his 
only care was the welfare of his kingdom. No consideration for 
religion, no regard for the ties of brotherhood or the filial rela- 


1 One MS. here omits about ten lines; the other differs a little from the printed 
text, and runs: gj\s. cySaee y 9! led ek 1 Las mojbel g pel 
dy f je 3) . It is evident that the Sultan sought to establish a centralizing 
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tion, no care for the rights of others, ever troubled him. He 
disregarded the provisions of the law, even in the punishments 
which he awarded, and was unmoved by paternity or sonship. 
He now gave his commands that the race of ‘‘ New Musulmans,” 
who had settled in his territories, should be destroyed, and they 
were to be so slain that they all perished on the same day, and 
that not one of the stock should be left alive upon the face of the 
earth. Upon this command, worthy of a Pharaoh or a Nimrod, 
twenty or thirty thousand ‘“ New Musulmdns” were killed, of 
whom probably only a few had any knowledge (of the intended 
revolt). Their houses were plundered, and their wives and chil- 
dren turned out. In most of the years which have been noticed 
disturbances (tbdhatzydn) broke out in the city; but by the 
Sult4n’s command every rioter was most perseveringly pursued, 
and put to death with the most severe punishment. Their heads 
were sawn in two and their bodies divided. After these punish- 
ments breaches of the peace were never heard of in the city. 

The generals and ministers of ’Aléu-d din, by their courage, 
devotion, and. ability, had secured the stability of the State 
during his reign, and had made themselves remarkable and bril- 
liant in the political and administrative measures of that time, 
such as * * *. 

* * * During the reign of ’Aldu-d din, either through his 
agency or the beneficent ruling of Providence, there were several 
remarkable events and matters which had never been witnessed 
or heard of in any age or time, and probably never will again. 
1. The cheapness of grain, clothes, and necessaries of life. * * * 
2. The constant succession of victories. * * * 3. The destruc- 
tion and rolling back of the Mughals. * * * 4. The maintenance 
of a large army at a small cost. * * * 5. The severe punish- 
ment and repression of rebels, and the general prevalence of 
loyalty. * * * 6. The safety of the roads in all directions. * * * 
7. The honest dealings of the bdzdr people. * * * 8. The erec- 
tion and repair of mosques, minarets, and forts, and the excava- 
tion of tanks. * * * 9. That during the last ten years of the 
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reign the hearts of Musulmans in general were inclined to recti- 
tude, truth, honesty, justice, and temperance. * * * 10. That 
without the patronage of the Sultén many learned and great 
men flourished. * * * [Notices of some of the most distinguished 
men; 26 pages. | 

The prosperity of ’Aléu-d din at length declined. Success 
no longer attended him. Fortune proved, as usual, fickle, and 
destiny drew her poniard to destroy him. The overthrow of 
his throne and family arose from certain acts of his own. First, 
He was jealous and violent in temper. He removed from his 
service the administratars of his kingdom, and filled the places 
of those wise and experienced men with young slaves who were 
ignorant and thoughtless, and with eunuchs without intelligence. 
He never reflected that eunuchs and worthless people cannot 
conduct the business of government. Having set aside his wise 
and able administrators, he turned his own attention to dis- 
charging the duties of minister, a business distinct from that 
of royalty. His dignity and his ordinances hence fell into dis- 
respect. Secondly, He brought his sons prematurely, before 
their intelligence was formed, out of their nursery.!. To Khizr 
Kh&n he gave a canopy and a separate residence, and he caused 
a document to be drawn up, appointing Khizr Khan his heir 
apparent, and he obtained the signatures of the nobles thereto. 
He did not appoint any wise and experienced governors over 
him, so the young man gave himself up to pleasure and de- 
bauchery, and buffoons and strumpets obtained the mastery over 
him. In the case of this son, and of his other sons, the Sult4n 
was precipitate, and they gave entertainments and had uproari- 
ous parties in his private apartments. Many improper proceed- 
ings thus became the practice under his rule. Thirdly, He was 
infatuated with Malik N&ib Kéfar, and made him commander 
of his army and eazir. He distinguished him above all his 
other helpers and friends, and this eunuch and minion held the 
chief place in his regards. A deadly enmity arose between this 


1 Kdbuk, dovecot. 
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Malik Néib K4far and Alp Khén,! the father-in-law and ma- 
ternal uncle of Khizr Khén. Their feud involved the whole 
State, and day by day increased. Fourthly, The Regulations 
of the government were not enforced. His sons gave themselves 
up to dissipation and licentious habits. Malik Néib K&fur and 
Alp Khan struggled against each other; and the Sult4n was 
seized with dropsy, that worst of diseases. Day by day his 
malady grew worse, and his sons plunged still deeper into dissipa- 
tion. Under his mortal disorder the violence of his temper was 
increased tenfold. He summoned Malik Néib K&far from Deogir, 
and Alp Khén from Gujarét. The traitor, Malik Néib Kéfar, 
perceived that the feelings of the Sult4n were turned against his 
wife and Khizr Khan. He acted craftily, and induced the Sultén 
to have Alp Khan killed, although he had committed no offence 
and had been guilty of no dishonesty. He caused Khizr Khan 
to be made prisoner and sent to the fort of Gwalior, and he had 
the mother of the prince turned out of the Red Palace. On the 
day that Alp Khan was slain and Khizr Khdn was thrown into 
bonds, the house of ’Aléu-d din fell. A serious revolt broke out 
in Gujarét, and Kamélu-d din Garg, who was sent to quell it, 
was slain by the rebels. Other risings occurred and were spread- 
ing, and the rule of the Sultan was tottering when death seized 
him. Some say that the infamous? Malik N&ib Kafir helped 
his disease to a fatal termination. The reins of government fell 
into the hands of slaves and worthless people; no wise man re- 
mained to guide, and each one did as he listed. On the sixth 
Shawwél, towards morning, the corpse of ’Aliu-d din was brought 
out of the Red Palace of Siri, and was buried in a tomb in front 
of the J&mi’ Masjid. 

On the second day after the death of ’Alau-d din, Malik N&fb 


1 Firishta gives the name as “ Ulugh Khan” (Aluf Kh&n in the translation), but 
Alp Kh4n is right. See suprd, p. 157. 

2 The author’s words are too explicit to be reproduced. The filthy practices al- 
Iuded to are everywhere spoken of in plain terms, without the slightest attempt at 
disguise. They, or rather the perpetrators of them, are condemned, but the many 
familiar names for them, show that they were but too common. 
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Kafar assembled the principal nobles and officers in the palace, 
and prodaced a will of the late Sult4n which he had caused to 
be executed in favour of Malik Shah4bu-d din, removing Khizr 
Khan from being heir apparent. With the assent of the nobles 
he placed Shahfbu-d din upon the throne, but as the new 
sovereign was a child of-only five or six years old, he was a 
mere puppet in the hands of schemers. Malik N&éib K4ftér 
himself undertook the conduct of the government. * * * In 
the earliest days of his power he sent the traitor, Malik Sumbul, 
to put out the eyes of Khizr Kh4n at Gwalior, and he promoted 
this villain to be Bdr-bak. He also sent his barber to blind 
Shadi Khan, full brother of Khizr Khan, in the palace of Siri, 
by cutting his eyes from their sockets with a razor, like slices 
of melon. He took possession of the palace of the heir apparent, 
Khizr Khan, and sent his mother, the Malika-i Jah&n, into miser- 
able retirement. Then he seized all her gold, silver, jewels and 
valuables, and exerted himself to put down the partisans of 
Khizr Khan, who were rather numerous. He ordered Mubérak 
Khaén, afterwards Sultén Kutbu-d din, who was of the same 
ace as Khizr Khan, to be confined to his room, and intended to 
have him blinded. It never occurred to this wretched man, nor 
did any one point out to him that his setting aside of the queen 
and princes would alienate all the old supporters of the throne, 
and that no one would put any trust in him. * * * His great 
object was to remove all the children and wives of the late Sultdn, 
all the nobles and slaves who had claims upon the throne, and 
to fill their places with creatures of his own. * * * 

While he was thus engaged in endeavouring to remove all the 
family of the late Sultan, he resolved that when the chief nobles 
of the throne came together from different parts of the country, 
he would seize them in their houses and kill them. But God be 
thanked that it entered into the hearts of some pdéks, slaves of 
the late king, who had charge of the Hazér-sutun, that they 
ought to kill this wicked fellow. The officers had observed that 
every night after the company had retired, and the doors of the 
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palace were shut, Malik Néib Kéfar used to sit up all night, 
plotting with his creatures the destruction of the late Sultén’s 
family ; they therefore resolved that they would slay the rascal, 
and thus obtain an honourable name. So one night, when the 
people were gone, and the doors were locked, these pdiks went 
with drawn swords to his sleeping room, and severed his wicked 
head from his foul body. They also killed all his confederates 
who were in concert with him. Thus thirty-five days after the 
death of *Alfu-d din, Malik N&ib K&far was decapitated, and 
Khizr Khén and Shadi Kh&n were avenged. 

In the morning, when the nobles and officers attended at the 
palace and learned that the wretch was dead, and saw that he 
was mere clay, they gave thanks to God, and with a feeling of 
renewed life congratulated each other. The same pdiks who had 
done the deed brought forth Mub&rak Khan from the chamber 
in which Malik K&fir had confined him, and had intended to 
blind him, and placed him in the situation of director (ndib) to 
Shahébu-d din, instead of Malik Kéfar. They thought and 
boasted to themselves that they could remove and kill one of the 
two princes, and make the other one Sultén. Mubarak Khan 
acted as director for ShahAbu-d din several months, and managed 
the government. He was seventeen or eighteen years old, and 
he made friends of many of the malks and amirs. He then 
seated himself upon the throne with the title of Kutbu-d din, 
and sent Shahdbu-d din a prisoner to Gwalior, where he had him 
deprived of sight. The pdiks who had killed Malik Kéfir now 
talked in vaunting tones at the door of the palace, boasting of 
having slain the Malik, and of having raised Kutbu-d din to the 
throne. They claimed to have seats below the maliks and amérs, 
and to receive robes before them. * * * They collected at the 
door of the palace, and went in before all to the audience chamber. 
Sultan Kutbu-d din, at the very beginning of his reign, was 
therefore compelled to give orders that these pdiks should be 
separated, and sent to different places, where they were killed, 
and an end put to their pretensions. * * * 
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Suttanu-s SHauip Kursu-p DUNYA WAU-D DIN. 

Snlt4n Kutbu-d din, son of Sult4n ’Alfu-d din, ascended the 
throne in the year 717! H. (1317 a.p.). He gave to Malik 
Dindér, the keeper of the elephants, the title Zafar Kh4n, to 
Muhammad Maul&né, his maternal uncle, the title Sher Khan. - 
* ¢ * There was a young Parwari, named Hasan, who had been 
brought up by Malik Sh&di, the Naitd-Adjib. The Sultan took 
an inordinate liking for this youth. In the very first year of his 
reign he raised him to distinction, and gave him the title of 
Khusri Khan. He was so infatuated and so heedless of conse- 
quences, that he placed the army of the late Malik Naib Kéfar 
under this youth, and gave to him the fiefs held by that malik. 
His passion and temerity carried him so far that he raised the 
youth to the office of wasir, and he was so doting that he could 
never endure his absence for a moment. The trouble which had 
prevailed in the land, from the beginning of the sickness of 
"Alau-d din to the death of Malik N4ib Kafr, began to abate 
on the accession of Kutbu-d din. People felt secure, and were 
relieved from the apprehension of death, and the nobles were 
released from the dread of death and punishment. 

When Kutbu-d din came to the throne he was much given to 
dissipation and pleasure. Still he was a man of some excellent 
qualities. When he escaped from the danger of death and blind- 
ing, and was delivered from evils of many kinds; when he was 
relieved from despair of the future and became ruler, on the day 
of his accession he gave orders that the (political) prisoners 
and exiles of the late reign, amounting to seventeen or eighteen 
thousand in number, should all be released in the city and in all 
parts of the country. The amnesty was circulated by couriers 
in every direction, and the miserable captives broke forth in 
praises of the new sovereign. Six months’ pay was given to the 
army, and the allowances and grants to the nobles were increased. 
** * The Sultdn from his good nature relieved the people of 


1 Note in the text. Amir KhusrG, in his Masnawi Nwh sipthr, makes the year 
to be 716. 
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the heavy tribute and oppressive demands; and penalties, extor- 
tion, beating, chains, fetters, and blows were set aside in revenue 
matters. Through his love of pleasure, and extravagance, and 
ease,! all the regulations and arrangements of the late reign fell 
into disuse; and through his laxity in business matters all men 
took their ease, being saved from the harsh temper, severe treat- 
ment, and oppressive orders of the late king. Gold and gilt, 
silver and silver-gilt, again made their appearance indoors and 
out of doors in the streets. Men were no longer in doubt and 
fear of hearing, ‘‘ Do this, but don’t do that; say this, but don't 
say that; hide this, but don’t hide that; eat this, but don’t eat 
that ; sell such as this, but don’t sell things like that; act like 
this, but don’t act like that.” * * * After the accession of 
Kutbu-d din all the old Regulations were disregarded, the world 
went on to the content of men of pleasure, and an entirely new 
order of things was established ; all fear and awe of the royal 
authority vanished. * * * The Sultan plunged into sensual 
indulgences openly and publicly, by night and by day, and the 
people followed his example. Beauties were not to be obtained. 
* ** The price of a boy, or handsome eunuch, or beautiful 
damsel, varied from 500 to 1000 and 2000 tankas. 

Of all the Regulations of the late Sultan, that prohibiting 
wine was the one maintained by the new sovereign. But such 
was the disregard of orders and contempt of restrictions that wine- 
shops were publicly opened, and vessels of wine by hundreds 
came into the city from the country. The necessaries of life and 
grain rose in price, the old regulations and tariffs were unheeded, 
and piece goods were sold at prices fixed by the vendors. The 
Multdnis engaged in their own business, and in every house 
drums and tabors were beaten, for the bdzdr people rejoiced over 
the death of ’Aldu-d din. They now sold their goods at their 
own price, and cheated and fleeced people as they listed. They 
reviled the late Sultan, and lauded the new one. The wages of 
labourers rose twenty-five per cent., and servants who had re- 


1 “ Sahal-giri,”’ lit. taking it easy. 
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ceived ten or twelve fankas now got seventy, eighty, and a 
hundred tankas. The doors of bribery, extortion, and malversa- 
tion were thrown open, and a good time for the revenue officers 
came round. Through the diminution of their tribute, the 
Hindus again found pleasure and happiness, and were beside 
themselves with joy. They who had plucked the green ears of 
corn because they could not get bread, who had not a decent 
garment, and who had been so harassed by corporal punish- 
ments that they had not even time to scratch their heads, now 
put on fine apparel, rode on horseback, and shot their arrows. 
Through all the reign of Kutbu-d din, not one of the old Rules 
and Regulations remained in force, no order was maintained, 
new practices sprung up, the doors were kept closed and spies 
were useless, and no regularity or authority was maintained in 
the revenue department. The people were delivered from their 
distress, and every man engaged in pleasure according to the 
extent of his means. * * * 

Through the indolence and liberality of Kutbu-d din, and 
through the abeyance of the old Regulations, licentiousness spread 
among the Musulmans, and disaffection and rebellion appeared 
among the Hindus. He plunged deeply into pleasure and de- 
banchery ; the world likewise sported in the same. * * * During 
(his reign of) four years and four months, the Sultin attended 
to nothing but drinking, listening to music, debauchery and. 
pleasure, scattering gifts, and gratifying his lusts. If the 
Mughals had come up during his reign; if a rival had made 
pretensions to the throne; if any serious rebellion or sedition 
had broken out in any quarter, no one can tell what might have 
happened to Dehli through the Sultén’s negligence, heedlessness, 
and dissipation. But in his reign there was no deficiency in the 
crops, no alarm from the Mughals, no irreparable calamity from 
above visited the earth, no revolt or great disturbance arose in 
any quarter, not a hair of any one was injured, and the name 
of grief or sorrow never entered the breast, or passed from the 
tongue of any one. His whole life was passed in extreme dis- 
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sipation and utter negligence: debauchery, drunkenness, and 
shamelessness- proved his ruin. * * * 

In the first year of the reign a numerous army was sent to 
put down the revolt of Alp Khan, who had slain Kamélu-d din 
Garg, and had stirred up such a disturbance that Gujar4t had 
shaken off its allegiance. ’Ainu-l Mulk Multdni was sent with 
an army to Gujarft. This officer was a very intelligent, ex- 
perienced, and practical man. He marched with the army of 
Dehli and several distinguished amirs to Gujardét, and defeated 
the forees of the revolters. They were entirely subdued, and 
the management of ’Ainu-l Mulk, and the valour of the army of 
Dehli, once more reduced NahrwéAla and all the country of Gu- 
jJarat to obedience. This army took the field again, and defeated 
several of the promoters and leaders of this revolt, who were 
compelled to flee to Hindus in distant parts. 

Sultan Kutbu-d din married the daughter of Malik Din4r, to 
whom he had given the title of Zafar Khan. The Khan was one 
of the old servants (bandagdn) of ’Aldu-d din, an intelligent and 
prudent man, who had seen changes of fortune, and had drawn 
experience from them. He was now made governor (tcd/é) of 
Gujarat, and proceeded thither with amirs, officers, and a veteran 
army. In four months he brought the country into such sub- 
jection, that the people forgot Alp Khan and his ascendency. 
All the rdis and mukaddims of the country waited upon him, 
much money was acquired, and a select army was maintained 
always ready for service. 

Although the Sultan did not maintain the Rules and Regu- 
lations of the late reign, the old servants of the State continued 
in their various posts, and retained their great fiefs. Hence all 
the territories of the State were made secure in the first year of 
the reign, no sedition or rebellion occurred in any quarter, nor 
did any distress or anarchy make its appearance. The accession 
of the new king was universally accepted. 

In the year 718 H. (1318 A.p.) the Sultan marched with his 
maliks and amirs at the head of an army against Deogir, which, 
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upon the death of Malik Naib K4fur, had thrown off its subjec- 
tion, and had been taken possession of by Harp4l Deo and Ram 
Deo. In the heedlessness of youth he did not nominate a wise 
and experienced man to act as his vicegerent during his absence ; 
but he selected a youthful slave, named Sh&hin, who had been 
called Barild& during the reign of *Aldu-d din, and whom he 
now entitled Wafé-e Mulk. In his extreme rashness and utter 
disregard of appearances, he placed Dehli and the treasures of 
Dehli under this lad, without giving a moment’s thought to dis- 
turbances or other things that might happen in his absence. On 
arriving at Deogir, Harp&l Deo and the other Hindus who had 
joined him were unable to withstand the army of Isl4m, and they 
and all the mukaddims dispersed, so that the Sultan recovered the 
fort without fighting and spilling of blood. The Sultan then sent 
some officers in pursuit of Harp&l Deo, who was the leader of the 
rebels, and had excited the revolt. He was captured, and the 
Sultan ordered him to be flayed, and his skin to be hung over 
the gate of Deogir. The rains came on and the Sultan remained 
with the army for a time at Deogir. All the Mahrattas were 
once more brought into subjection. The Sultdn selected as 
governor of Deogir, Malik Yak Lakhi, an old servant (banda) 
of *Alau-d din, who for many years was ndib of the barids 
(spies); and he appointed feudatories, rulers, and revenue-col- 
lectors over the territories of the Mahrattas. 

When Canopus appeared the Sult4n resolved upon returning 
to Dehli. He then granted a canopy to Khusré Khan, and 
raised him to a dignity and distinction higher than had ever been 
attained by Malik N&ib Kéfir. In fact, his infatuation for this 
infamous and traitorous Parwr{ exceeded that of ’Aldu-d din for 
Malik Néib Kéfar. He sent him at the head of an army with 
maliks and amérs into Ma’bar; and as ’Aléu-d din gave full powers 
to Naib K&fur, sent him with an army into a distance, and placed 
in his hands the means of conquest, so, in like manner, Kutbu-d 
din sent the vile Malik Khusré into Ma’bar. Malik Khusri was 
a base, designing, treacherous, low-born fellow. * * He rose from 
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one dignity to another, and received the title of Khusré Khan. 
He was also made commander-in-chief, and all the affairs of the 
army were in his hands. * * * But the vile wretch had often 
thought of cutting down the Sult4n with his sword when they 
were alone together. * * * When he marched from Deogir to 
Ma’bar, he used to hold secret councils at night with some of his 
fellow Hindus, and with several disaffected adherents of Malik 
Naib Kafar, whom he had taken as friends, about making a 
revolt ; and thus intriguing, he arrived in Ma’bar. The Sultan 
himeelf returned towards Dehli, drinking and indulging in dissi- 
tion. 

Malik Asadu-d din, son of Malik Yagharsh Khén, uncle of 
Sultan ’Aléu-d din, was a brave and renowned warrior. He saw 
the king given up to debauchery, and utterly regardless of the 
affairs of his kingdom. Youths of new-made fortunes, without 
experience, and knowing nothing of the world, were chosen by 
the SultAn as his advisers, and men of wisdom and counsel were 
set aside. All alike were heedless, haughty, and unsuspicious. 
Malik Asad, seeing all this, conspired with some malcontents of 
Deogir, and formed a plot to seize the Sultén, at Ghati-sékan, 
when drinking in his harem, unattended by guards. Some horse- 
men with drawn swords were to rush in and kill him, and after 
that the royal canopy was to be raised over Malik Asad, as brother 
and heir of "Aléu-d din. It was presumed that after the death of 
the Sultan there would be no opposition to Malik Asad’s eleva- 
tion, but that all people would support him. This was the plot 
which the conspirators had conceived and matured. While on the 
march they saw that ten or twelve resolute horsemen might enter 
the harem and kill the Sultan, but his time was not yet come; 
* * * and one evening one of the conspirators came in to the 
Sult4n and gave full information of the plot. The Sultén halted 
at Ghati-s&kan, and there arrested Malik Asad and his brothers, 
with all the party of conspirators who were leagued with them. 
After some investigation, they were all beheaded in front of the 
royal tent. Following the custom of his father, the Sultan, in 
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his ruthlessness, ordered the arrest at Dehli of twenty-nine indi- 
viduals, sons of Yagharsh Khén. These were all of tender years, 
and had never left their homes. They had no knowledge what- 
ever of the conspiracy, but they were all seized and slaughtered 
like sheep. Their wealth, which their father, the uncle of 
the late Sultén, had amassed in a long course of time, was 
brought into the royal treasury, and the women and girls of the 
family were turned into the streets and left homeless. 

The Sultén escaped from this plot hy the decree of God ; but 
he learned no wisdom from it, made no change in his conduct, 
and gave up none of his dissolute drunken habits. As '> 
pursued his journey homewards, he arrived at Jhdin, from 
whence he sent Shadi Kath, chief of his guards (si/ahddr), 
to the fort of Gwalior, with orders to put to death at one fell 
swoop Khizr Kh&n, Shédi Kh4n, and Malik Shah4bu-d din, sons 
of the late "Al4&u-d din, who had been deprived of sight, and 
were dependent.on him for food and raiment. According to his 
orders Shadi Kath slew the poor blind wretches, and carried 
their mothers and wives to Dehli. Acts of violence and tyranny 
like this became the practice. * * * The good qualities which 
the Sultén had possessed were now all perverted. ‘He gave way 
to wrath and obscenity, to severity, revenge, and heartlessness. 
He dipped his hands in innocent blood, and he allowed his tongue 
o utter disgusting and abusive words to his companions and 
attendants. * * * After he returned from Deogir, no human 
being, whether friend or stranger, dared to boldly advise him 
upon the affairs of his realm. The violent, vindictive spirit 
which possessed him led him to kill Zafar Kh4n, the governor of 
Gujarét, who had committed no offence; and thus with his own 
hands to uproot the foundation of his own supremacy. A short 
time after, he caused to be decapitated Malik Shahin, one of 
his vile creatures, to whom he had given the title of Waf&-e 
Mulk, and whom he had once made his vicegerent. * * He cast 
aside all regard for decency, and presented himself decked out in 
the trinkets and apparel of a female before his assembled com- 
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pany. He gave up attendance on public prayer, and publicly 
broke the fast of the month of Ramazfn. Malik ’Ainu-l 
Mulk Multéni was one of the greatest nobles of the time; but he 
caused him aud Malik Karébeg, who held no less than fourteen 
offices, to be assailed with such filthy and disgusting abuse, by 
low women, from the roof of the palace of the Hazaér-sutin, as 
the occupants of that palace had never heard before. In his 
- recklessness he made a Gujarati, named Tauba, supreme in his 
palace, and this low-born bhand would call the nobles by the 
name of wife or mother, would defile and befoul their garments, 
and sometimes made his appearance in company stark naked, 
talking obscenity. * * * 

After the execution of Zafar Khan, he conferred the government 
of Gujar4t upon his favourite His&mu-d din,' maternal uncle of 
the traitor Khusra Khan, and sent him to Nahrwala with amirs, 
officers, and men of business. All the army and attendants of Zafar 
Khén were placed under this fellow, an ill-conditioned Parwéri 
slave, whom the Sult4n had often thrashed. This base-born 
upstart proceeded to Gujarf&t, and collecting his kindred and 
connections among the Parwaris, he stirred up a revolt. But 
the nobles of Gujarat collected their forces and adherents, made 
him prisoner, and sent him to Dehli. The Sultdn, in his in- 
fatuation for his brother, gave him a slap on the face, but soon 
after set him at liberty, and made him one of his personal atten- 
dants. When the nobles of Gujarat heard of this they were 
confounded, and felt disgusted with the Sultén. After the re- 
moval of this brother of Khusri Khan, the government of 
Gujar4t was given to Malik Wahidu-d din Kuraishi, who, in 
comparison, was a worthy and fit person; and he received the 
title of Sadaru-l| Mulk. * * * 

Malik Yak Lakhi, governor of Deogir, revolted; but when the 
intelligence reached the Sultén, he sent a force against him, from 
Dehli, which made him and his confederates prisoners. When they 
were brought to the Sultan, he had the ears and nose of Yak 
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Lakhi cut off, and publicly disgraced him. His confederates also 
received punishment. Malik ’Ainu-l] Mulk, Téju-] Mulk, and 
Yamkhiru-1 Mulk were sent as governor and assistants to 
Deogir, and these being good men, their appointments excited 
surprise. They soon settled the district, regulated the forces, 
and made arrangements for the payment of the tribute. * * * 
When Khusri Khaén marched from Deogir to Ma’bar, it was 
seen that he acted in the same way as Malik Naib K4far had 
done. The Ré&is of Ma’bar fled with their treasures and valu- 
ables ; but about a hundred elephants, which had been left in 
two cities, fell into the hands of Khusr4 Khan. On his arriving 
in Ma’bar the rains came on, and he was compelled to remain. 
There was in Ma’bar a merchant, named Taki Khan, a Sunni by 
profession, who had acquired great wealth, which he had purified 
by paying the alms prescribed by his religion. Relying on the 
fact of the invading army being Musulmdn, he did not flee. 
Khusraé Khan, who had nothing in his heart but rapacity and 
villany, seized this Musulmén, took his money from him by 
force, and put him to death, declaring the money to belong 
to the treasury. Whilst he remained in Ma’bar he did nothing 
but plot with his confidants as to the best means of seizing 
and putting to death those nobles who supported the reign- 
ing dynasty; and he consulted with them as to the course he 
should pursue, whom of the army he should make his friends, 
and whom he should get rid of. He fixed his attention upon 
certain of the old Maliks, such as Malik Tamar of Chanderi, 
Malik Afgh4n, and Malik Talbagha Yaghda of Karra, who had 
considerable forces at their command, and he made some ad- 
vances to them. His treacherous designs and rebellious inten- 
tions reached the ears of the old nobles, and they perceived, from 
many other signs and appearances, that the flames of rebellion 
were about to break forth. So the loyal nobles Malik Tamar 
and Malik Talbagha Yaghda sent to tell him that they had 
heard of his doing his utmost to get up a rebellion, and that he 
wished to remain where he was, and not return to Dehli; but 
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they added that they would not allow him to remain, and that 
he had better make up his mind to return whilst there remained 
a show of amity between them, and without their having to seize 
him. By many devices and menaces they induced him to return, 
and did all they could think of and contrive to bring him and 
his army to Dehli. Their expectation was that the Sult4n, on 
learning the facts, would show them great favour, and would 
punish Khusra Kh&n and his fellow-conspirators. The Sultén 
was so infatuated, and so strongly desired the presence of 
Khusré Khan, that he sent relays of bearers with a litter to 
bring him with all haste from Deogir in the course of seven 
or eight days. * * * Khusri Khan told the Sultan that 
some maliks, who were his enemies, had charged him with 
treason, and were weaving a tissue of lies against him. Then 
he insinuated some counter-charges into the ears of the Sultan, 
who was so deluded as to believe what he represented. * * * 
The army afterwards arrived, and Malik Tamar and Malik 
Talbagha made a report of the designs of the Khan. * * * 
Fate blinded the Sultan, and he would not believe. * * * He 
grew angry with the accusers. He ordered Malik Tamar to be 
degraded, and not to be allowed to enter (the palace) ; and he 
took from him the territory of Chanderi, and gave it to the 
Parw&ri boy. Malik Talbagha Yaghda, who had spoken more 
plainly about the plans of the traitor, was deprived of sight, 
beaten on the mouth, stripped of his offices, territories, and 
retainers, and put in prison. Whoever spoke of their fidelity, 
or testified to the treachery of Khusri Khan, received condign 
punishment, and was imprisoned or banished. All the atten- 
dants of the court plainly perceived that to speak against him 
would be to court the same chastisement. The wise men of the” 
court and city saw that the Sultén’s end was approaching. * * * 

After Khusri Kh4n had crushed his accusers, he prosecuted 
his schemes with all his energy. The Sultan had quarrelled with 
Bahéu-d din, his secretary, about a woman, and this man, eager 
for revenge, was won over by the traitor. Before proceeding fur- 
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ther with his designs, Khusrfé represented to the Sult4n that he 
had been made a great man by his Majesty’s favour, and had 
been sent on an important command into a distant country. The 
maiiks and amirs had their relations and friends and adherents 
around them, but he had none; he therefore begged that he 
might be allowed to send unto Bahlaw4l and the country of 
Gujar4t for some of his own connections. The Sultén, in his 
doting and heedlessness, gave the permission. Khusri then 
brought some Gujaratis, called Parwaris,' and, pretending they 
were his kinsfolk, kept them near him, giving them horses and 
clothes, and entertaining them in grand state. The villain, in 
prosecution of his designs, used to call the chiefs of these Par- 
waris and some other conspirators round him every night, in 
the rooms of Malik N&{ib K4far, to plot with him, and each of 
them used to propose the plan which his malignity suggested 
for killing the Sultén. Just at this time the Sult4n went on a 
hunting excursion to Sars&wa, and the Parwaris proposed to 
execute their design in the field; but some of their leaders op- 
posed this, arguing that if they slew the Sultén in the field, all 
his armed followers would collect and destroy the assassins. * * - 
It seemed preferable to accomplish their purpose in the palace, 
and make that building their protection. They might then, 
after the deed was done, call the maliks and amirs together and 
make them accomplices, or kill them on their refusal. * * * 
After the Sult&n returned from his excursion, the favourite 
made another request. He said that when he returned home 
from the palace at early dawn, the doors were locked, and those 
kinsfolk who had come from Gujar&t to enjoy his society could not 
then see him. If some of his men were entrusted with the key 
of the postern gate (dar-i chak), he might bring his friends into 
the lower apartments and hold converse with them. The Sultan, 
in his infatuation, did not perceive the design, and the keys were 
given over. Every night, after the first or second watch, armed 
Parwéris, to the number of 300, used to enter by the postern, and 
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assemble in the lower apartments. The guards of the palace saw 
the entry of armed men, and had their suspicions ; and men of 
sense all perceived that this entry of the Parwaris boded evil. 
* * * But no human being dared to utter a word to the Sultan, 
even to save his life. * * * K4zi Ziau-d din, generally called K4zi 
Khan, * * venturing his life, spoke to the Sultan [acquainting 
him with the facts, and urging him to make an investigation]. The 
Sult4n was incensed at the words of the Kazi, grossly abused 
him, and spurned his honest counsels. Just then Khusra came 
in, and the Sultén [told him what the Kazi had said]. The in- 
famous wretch then began to weep and lament, saying, that the 
great kindness and distinction which the Sultan had bestowed 
upon him had made all the nobles and attendants of the Court 
his enemies, and they were eager to take his life. The Sultan 
* * * said that if all the world were turned upside down, and if all 
his companions were-of one voice in accusing Khusrd, he would 
sacrifice them all for one hair of his head. * * * When a fourth 
of the night was past and the first watch had struck, .* * Randhol, 
the maternal uncle (niyd) of Khusri, and several Parwéris, entered 
the Hazdr-sutin with their swords, which they hid under a sheet. 
*** A Parwari named Jéhariyé, who had been appointed to 
kill the Sultan, approached K4&zi Zidéu-d din, and pierced him 
with a spear, which he drew from under the sheet. * * An out- 
cry arose in the palace, and Jdhariy4 hastened, with some other 
armed Parwaris, to the upper rooms. The whole palace was 
filled with Parwaris, and the uproar increased. The Sultdn 
heard it, and asked Khusria what it was. * * He went and 
looked, and told the Sult4n that his horses had broken loose, 
and were running about in the court-yard, where men were en- 
gaged in catching them. Just at this time Jéhariyaé, with his 
followers, came to the upper story, and despatched the officers and 
door-keepers. The violent uproar convinced the Sultén that 
treason was at work, so he put on his slippers and ran towards 
the harem, The traitor saw that if the Sultan escaped to the 
women’s apartments, it would be difficult to consummate the plot. 
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Prompt in his villany, he rushed after the Sultan and seized 
him behind by the hair, which he twisted tightly round his hand. 
The Sultan threw him down and got upon his breast, but the 
raseal would not release his hold. They were in this position 
when J&hariy4 entered at the head of the conspirators. Khusra 
called out to him to be careful. The assassin stuck the Sultan 
in the breast with a spear, dragged him off Khusrd, dashed 
him to the ground, and cut off his head. All persons that were 
m the palace or upon the roof were slain by the Parwéris, who 
filled all the upper story. The watchmen fled and hid themselves. 
The Parwé4ris lighted torches; they then cast the headless trunk 
of the Sultan into the court-yard. The people saw it, and knew 
what had happened. Every one retired to his home in fear. 
Randhol, Jahariy4, and other of the assassins, proceeded to the 
harem. They killed the widow of ’Aléu-d din, mother of Farid 
Khan and ’Umar KhAn, and committed atrocities which had never 
been paralleled among infidels and heathens. * * * After killing 
all there were to kill, the whole palace was in the hands of the 
Parwaris. Lamps and torches were lighted in great numbers, 
and a Court was held. Though it was midnight, Malik ’Ainu-d 
din Multéni, Malik Wa&hidu-d din Kuraishi, Malik Fakhru-d 
din Jun4 afterwards Sultan Muhammad Tughlik, and other 
nobles and great men were sent for, and were brought into the 
palace and made accomplices in what passed. When day broke 
the palace was full inside and out with Parwéris and Hindus. 
Khusré Khan had prevailed, the face of the world assumed a 
new complexion, a new order of things sprung up, and the basis 
of the dynasty of *Aldéu-d din was utterly razed. * * * 

As morning broke, Khusrd, in the presence of those nobles 
whom he had brought into the palace, mounted the throne under 
the title of Sultén Nasiru-d din. * * * He had no sooner begun . 
to reien, than he ordered all the personal attendants of the late 
Sultan, many of whom were of high rank, to be slain. Some 
were despatched in their houses, others were brought to the palace 
and were beheaded in private. Their wives, women, children, 
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and handmaids were all given to the Parwférfs and Hindus. The 
house of Kazi Ziéu-d din, with all that it contained, was given 
* to Randhol, the maternal uncle of Khusré. The wife and chil- 
dren of the K4zi had fled in the early part of the night. The 
brother of Khusri received the title of Kh4n-i Kh4nén, Randhol 
was made Raj-riyan, * * * and Bahdu-d din received the title of 
?Azamu-] Mulk. To keep up a delusive show, and to implicate 
the great men of the preceding reigns, ’Ainu-l] Mulk Multéni, who 
had no kind of connection with the usurper, was entitled ’Alam 
Khan ; the office of diwdn was conferred on Taju-l Mulk. * * * 
In the course of four or five days preparations were made for idol 

worship in the palace. J&hariy4, the murderer of Kutbu-d din 

was decked out in jewels and pearls; and horrid Parwéris sported 

in the royal harem. Khusré married the wife of the late Sultén 

Kutbu-d din; and the Parwéris, having gained the upper hand, 

' took to themselves the wives and handmaids of the nobles and 

great men. The flames of violence and cruelty reached to the 

skies. Copies of the Holy Book were used as seats, and idols 

were set up in the pulpits of the mosques. * * * It was Khusri’s 

design to increase the power and importance of the Parwaris and 

Hindus, and that their party should grow; he therefore opened 

the treasury and scattered money about. * * * Calling himself 
Sultan Nasiru-d din, the base-born slave had his title repeated in 

the khutba, and impressed upon coins. For the few months (that 

he reigned) he and his satellites thought only of overthrowing 

the adherents of the late Sultans, and they had no awe of any 

malik or amir except of Gh&zi Malik, afterwards Sultén 

Ghiyasu-d din Tughlik Shah. 

This nobleman held the territory of Deobélpur, and dwelt 
there in his palace. When he heard of the overthrow of the 
. dynasty of ’Aldu-d din, he writhed like a snake. To induce 
him to come into the city and into their toils, they tried every 
art with his son (Muhammad Fakhru-d din Jdn4, afterwards) 
Sult4n Muhammad Tughlik. They made Jind master of the 
horse, and gave him in’dms and robes of honour. But he 
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had been a friend of the late Sult4n, and was deeply wounded 
by his death. He was also sorely annoyed by the ascendancy 
of the Parwéris, and by having to meet Hindus who patron- 
ized him. But he could do nothing, for Khusraé had deluded 
the people, and had made them his own by scattering his 
gold. Ghiydsu-d din in Deobdlpir * * * deplored the fate of 
the sons and ladies of his patron, ’Aléu-d din, and pondered 
night and day over the means of exacting vengeance from the 
Parwéris and Hindus. But he was afraid of the Hindus hurting 
his son Fakhru-d din Jdin4, and so could not move out of 
DeobAlpar to destroy them. In those dreadful days the infidel 
rites of the Hindus were highly exalted, the dignity and the 
importance of the Parwéris were increased, and through all the 
territory of Islam the Hindus rejoiced greatly, boasting that 
Dehli had once more come under Hindu rule, and that the 
Musulmans had been driven away and dispersed. * * * 

When more than two months had passed after the overthrow 
of the house of ’Aléu-d din, and the degradation of all its con- 
nections and dependents before the eyes of several of its great 
nobles, Malik Fakhru-d din began to take heart, and courage- 
ously to resolve upon exacting vengeance. One afternoon he 
mounted his horse, and, with a few slaves, confiding himself 
to God, he fled from Khusri. * * * At evening his flight 
became known, * * * and filled Khusrfi and his followers 
with dismay. * * * A body of horse was sent after him, but 
Fakhru-d din, the hero of Fran and Turén, reached Sarsut{, and 
his pursuers, not being able to overtake him, returned dispirited 
to Dehli. Before he reached Sarsuti,! his father, Gh4zi Malik 
(afterwards Sult4n Ghiydsu-d din), sent Muhammad Sartaba 
with two hundred horse, and he had taken possession of the fort 
of Sarsuti. With these horsemen Fakhru-d din proceeded to 
his father, whom, to his great joy, he reached in safety at Deo- 
bélpir. Malik Gh4zi’s hands were now free to wreak vengeance 
on the Parwéris and Hindus for the murder of his patron, and 
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he immediately prepared to march against the enemy. Khusrié 
appointed his brother, whom he had made Khan-i Khaénén, and 
Yusuf Safi, now Ydsuf Khan, to command his army. He gave 
his brother a royal canopy, and sent them with elephants and 
treasure towards Deobdlpar. So these two foolish ignorant lads 
went forth, like newly-hatched chickens just beginning to fly, to 
fight with a veteran warrior like Malik Ghazi, whose sword had 
made Khurdsan and the land of the Mughals to tremble. * * * 
They reached Sarsuti; but such was their inexperience and want 
of energy, that they could not drive out Malik Ghazi’s horse. 
So they turned their backs upon the place, and in their folly, 
* * * marched to encounter the hero, who twenty times had 
routed the Mughals. Like children in their parents’ laps, they 
went on helplessly all in confusion. * * * 

On the other hand, Ghazi Malik had called in the assistance of 
Malik Bahrém Abiya of Uch, one of the faithful, and he arrived 
at Deobdlpur with his horse and foot, and joined Ghazi. When 
intelligence of the enemy’s march from Sarsuti reached them, 
* * * Ghézi drew his forces out of Deob&lpur, and passing the 
town of Daliyé,! he left the river behind, and came face to face 
with the enemy. Next day he gave battle. * * * The enemy 
broke at the first charge, and was thrown into utter confusion. 
The canopy and baton of Khusra’s brother, and the elephants 
and horses and treasure, fell into the hands of the victors. Many 
chiefs and officers were killed, and many were wounded and 
made prisoners. The two lads who called themselves Khaéns 
* * © fled, without stopping, to Khusré. This defeat so 
terrified Khusri and his followers that hardly any life was left 
in their bodies. * * * 

For a week after the victory Malik Gh4zi remained on the 
field of victory, and after collecting the spoils and arranging 
his forces, he proceeded towards Dehli. * * * Khusri Khan 
and his followers, in dismay, left Siri, and marched out into 
the field to the Hauz-i ’Al4éi, where he posted himself op- 
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posite Lahr4wat, with gardens in front and the citadel in 
his rear. He brought out all the royal treasures from Kili- 
ghari and Dehli, making a clean sweep of the whole, like 
one spurned by fortune or worsted in gambling. The records 
and accounts he caused to be burned, * * * and everything 
in the public treasury he distributed as pay or gifts to his 
forces. Furious at the thought of anything valuable falling 
into the hands of the chief of Isl4m, he did not leave a 
ding or diram behind. * * * The soldiers, who were faithful 
to their creed, and had no thought of drawing a sword against 
Malik Ghézi and the army of Isl4m, took the money of the 
wretched fellow, heaped hundreds of curses upon him, and then 
went to their homes. * * * Gha&zi Malik, with his army and 
frends, arrived near Dehli, and encamped in the suburb of 
Indarpat. On the night preceding the expected battle, ’Ainu-l 
Mulk Multéni deserted Khusri Khan, and went towards Ujjain 
and Dhér. This defection quite broke down the spirits of Khusra 
and his followers. 

On Friday, a day of joy and victory to the Musulmans, but of 
woe to the Hindus and infidels, Ghazi Malik led forth his forces 
from Indarpat against the foe. Khusri, on the other side, sent 
forward hia elephants, and, with his Parwdris, Hindus, and the 
Musulmans who stood by him, advanced to the plain of Lahr4wat, 
where both armies drew up in order of battle. Skirmishes en- 
sued, in which the side of Ghézi Malik had the advantage. 
Malik Talbagha Nagori, who had attached himself heart and 
soul to Khusri Kh&n, and drew his sword against the army of 
Islam, was overthrown, and his severed head was brought to 
Ghazi Malik. Shdyista Khén, formerly known as the son of 
Karrat Kimér, and now “aris-i mamdlik, seeing all was over, led 
away his force towards the desert, but plundered the baggage 
of Ghazi Malik at Indarpat as he pursued his flight. The main: 
armies still confronted each other, but in the afternoon * * * 
Ghazi Malik advanced against the centre of Khusriu’s force.. 
The effeminate wretch could not bear the attack of men. He 
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fled, and, leaving his army, he took the road to Tilpat. * * * 
His Parw4ris were separated from him, and not one remained 
with him when he reached that place. He fell back from 
thence and concealed himself for the night in a garden which 
formerly belonged to Malik Shadi, his patron. After the defeat 
and dispersion of the Parwéris and Hindus, they were cut down 
wherever they were found, and their arms and horses were seized. 
Those who, in parties of three or four, fled from the city towards 
Gujar&t, were likewise slain and plundered. On the day after 
the battle Khusri was brought out of the garden of Malik Shédi 
and was beheaded. 

That night, while Ghazi Malik was at Indarpat, most of the 
nobles and chief men and officers came forth from the city to 
pay their respects, and the keys of the palace and of the city 
gates were brought to him. On the second day after the battle he 
proceeded with a great following from Indarpat to the palace of 
Siri. He seated himself in the Haz4r-suttn, and, in the presence 
of the assembled nobles, wept over the unhappy fate which had be- 
fallen Kutbu-d din and the other sons of ’Al4u-d din, his patron, 
* * and gave thanks to God for the victory he had gained. Then 
he cried with a loud voice, “I am one of those who have been 
brought up under ’Aléu-d din and Kutbu-d din, and the loyalty 
of my nature has roused me up against their enemies and de- 
stroyers. I have drawn my sword, and have taken revenge to 
the best of my power. Ye are the nobles of the State! If ye 
know of any son of our patron’s blood, bring him forth imme- 
diately, and I will seat him on the throne, and will be the first 
to tender him my service and devotion. If the whole stock has 
been clean cut off, then do ye bring forward some worthy and 
proper person and raise him to the throne; I will pay my allegi- 
ance to him. I have drawn my sword to avenge my patrons, not 
to gain power and ascend a throne.” * * * The assembled nobles 
unanimously replied that the usurpers had left no scion of the 
royal stock in existence. The murder of Kutbu-d din and the 
supremacy of Khusri and the Parwaris had caused disturbances, 
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and had stirred up rebels in every direction. Affairs were all 
in confusion. They then added, “Thou, O Gh&zi Malik, hast 
claims upon us. For many years thou hast been a barrier to 
the Mughals and hast prevented their coming into Hindustdn. 
Now thou hast done a faithful work, which will be recorded in 
history ; thou hast delivered the Musulmdns from the yoke of 
Hindus and Parwéris; thou hast avenged our benefactors, and 
hast laid every one, rich and poor, under obligation. * * * All 
we who are here present know no one besides thee who is worthy 
of royalty and fit to rule.” All who were present agreed with 
one acclaim, and, taking him by the hand, they conducted him to 
the throne. He then took the title of Sultén Ghiydsu-d din, 
* © * and every one paid him due homage, * * * 


SuLTANU-L GHAzi GHIYASU-D DUNYA WAU-D DIN TUGHLIK 
SHAHu-s SULTAN. 


Solt4n Ghiyésu-d din Tughlik Shéh ascended the throne in 
the palace of Siri in the year 720 H. (1320 a.p.) * * * In the 
course of one week the business of the State was brought into 
order, and the disorders and evils occasioned by Khusri and his 
unholy followers were remedied. * * * The people in all parts of 
the country were delighted at his accession. Rebellion and dis- 
affection ceased, peace and obedience prevailed. * * * On the 
day of his accession, he ordered all the surviving relatives of 
"Alén-d din and Kutbu-d din to be sought out, and he treated 
these ladies with all due respect and honour. The daughters 
of "Aléu-d din he married into suitable families. He severely 
punished the men who unlawfully married Khusré to the widow 
of Kutbu-d din three days after her husband’s murder. The 
maliks, amirs, and other officers of his predecessors, he confirmed 
in their possessions and appointments. When he attained the 
throne, his nobleness and generosity of character made him dis- 
tinguish and reward all those whom he had known and been con- 
nected with, and all those who #f former days had showed him 
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kindness or rendered him a service. No act of kindness was 
passed over. * * * His eldest son! showed great elevation of 
character. To him he gave the title of Ulugh Khan, with a 
royal canopy, and he declared him his heir apparent. To his 
four other sons he gave the titles respectively of Bahram Khan, 
Zafar Khan, Mahmud Khan, and Nusrat Khan. Bahrém Abiya 
he honoured with the name of brother, and the title Kishli 
Khén. To him also he entrusted Multén and Sindh. Malik 
Asadu-d din, his brother’s son, he made N&éib Barbak, and Malik 
Bahdéu-d din, his sister’s son, he made ’arts-t mamdlik (muster- 
master), with the territory of Samana. * * * The excellence of 
his government is said to have inspired this verse of Amir 
Khusré’s— 


‘“‘ He never did anything that was not replete with wisdom and sense. 
He might be said to wear a hundred doctors’ hoods under his crown.” 


* * * In the generosity of his nature, he ordered that the land 
revenues of the country should be settled upon just principles 
with reference to the produce. * * * The officers of the Exchequer 
were ordered not to assess more than one in ten, or one in eleven 
upon the :A¢d’s, and other lands, either by guess or computation, 
whether upon the reports of informers or the statements of 
valuers. They were to be careful that cultivation increased year 
by year. Something was to be left over and above the tribute, 
so that the country might not be ruined by the weight of taxa- 
tion, and the way to improvement be barred. The revenue was 
to be collected in such a way that the raiyats should increase 
their cultivation; that the lands already in cultivation might be 
kept so, and some little be added to them every year. So much 
was not to be exacted at once that the cultivation should fall 
off, and no increase be made in future. Countries are ruined 
and are kept in poverty by excessive taxation and the exorbitant 
demands of kings. The Hindus were to be taxed so that they 
might not be blinded with wealth, and so become discontented 


1 Barni follows the general practice of using the regal title by anticipation. 
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and rebellious; nor, on the other hand, be so reduced to poverty 
and destitution as to be unable to pursue their husbandry.! * * * 
In the year 721 H. (1321 A.D.) the Sultan sent his eldest 
son, Ulugh* Khan, with a canopy and an army against Arangal 
and Tilang. Several of the nobles and officers, both of the old 
and new dynasty, were sent with him. The prince set out 
with great pomp, and when he arrived in Deogir, the officers 
and forces of that place joined, and marched with him to 
Tilang. Awe of the majesty of the Sultén, and fear of Ulugh 
Khan, drove Laddar Deo and all the rdés and mukaddims to 
seek shelter in the fortresses; they never dreamed of opposing 
the Khan (in the field). He arrived at Arangal, and invested 
the mud fort. He then sent some of his officers to spoil the land 
of Tilang, to collect plunder, and bring in forage. They brought 
in spoil and fodder in abundance, and the army pushed on the 
siege in full confidence. The mud fort and the stone fort of 
Arangal were both garrisoned with numerous Hindus, who had 
gathered in muniments from all quarters. Maghribis, ’arddas, 
and manjantks were brought into use. Sharp conflicts daily oc- 
curred. Fire was discharged® from the fort, and many were 
killed on both sides; but the army of Islam had the advantage, 
the garrison was reduced to distress, and the mud fort was on 
the point of being taken. They resolved to surrender, and 
Laddar Deo the Ra&{, with mukaddims, sent bastths to Ulugh 
Khan to make terms. They offered treasure and elephants 
and jewels and valuables, and begged that the Khd4n would 
aecept these with tribute, as Malik Naib K4far had done in the 
reign of "Alaéu-d din, and would then retire. The Kh&n would 
grant no terms, but resolutely determined to reduce the fort and 
capture the Rai. So the basiths returned disappointed and dejected. 
When the besieged were thus reduced te extremities, and 
1 Many pages follow in eulogy of the character and government of Ghiyfsu-d dfn, 
bat these are expressed in such general terms as not to be of much interest. 
3 The printed text and one of the two MSS. here fall into the error of writing this 


ttle, “ Alaf Khan,” as it always appears in Briggs and Elphinstone. 
° Atashhd mi-rekhtand, 
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were suing for peace, very nearly a month had passed since any 
couriers had arrived from the Sultan, although the Khan had 
previously received two or three letters every week. This want 
of intelligence from the court caused some uneasiness in the 
minds of the Khan and his officers; they imagined that some 
of the posts on t'> road had been destroyed, and that conse- 
quently the couriers had been unable to prosecute their journeys 
with the news. It also caused apprehension and misgivings 
to spread among the troops, and stories were carried from one 
to another. “Ubaid the poet, and Shaikh Zéda-i Dimashki, two 
evil-disposed, turbulent fellows, who by some means had been 
introduced to the Kh4n, fanned the strife, and spread false re- 
ports among the soldiers, to the effect that the Sult4n was 
dead, that the government had been overthrown, that a new 
prince now sat upon the throne of Dehli, and that the way 
was quite closed against all couriers and messengers. So every 
man took his own course. These two malicious men trumped up 
another false story. They went to Malik Tamar, Malik Tigin, 
- Malik Mall Afghén, and Malik K4fiar, keeper of the seal, and 
told these nobles that Ulugh Khén looked upon them with 
envy and suspicion, as generals and nobles of the reign of Aléu-d 
din, and as obstacles to his attaining the throne; that their 
names were written down in a list as men to be disposed of, and 
that they would be all seized at once and beheaded. These 
nobles were aware that these two treacherous men were con- 
stantly about Ulugh Khan, and so they credited their statements. 
They therefore agreed to take flight, and, joining together their 
followers, they left the camp. Through this defection a panic fell 
upon the army, trouble and tumult arose, and no man thought of 
another. This event was very opportune for the besieged Hindus, 
and saved them. They sallied forth and plundered the baggage 
of the army, and Ulugh Khan with his immediate followers re- 
treated to Deogir. The soldiers were worn out, and fell in all 
directions. As they retreated, couriers arrived from the court, 
bringing news of the health and safety of the Sultan. 
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Differences arose among those “Aldi nobles who had fled from 
the army, each of them pursued his own course. Their soldiers 
and servants perished, and their horses and arms fell into the 
hands of the Hindus. Ulugh Kha4n reached Deogir in safety. 
Malik Tamar, with a few horsemen, plunged into the Hindu 
territories, and there perished. Malik Tigin-»f Oudh was killed 
by the Hindus, and his skin was sent to Ulugh Khén at Deogir. 
Malik Mall Afghan, *Ubaid the poet, and other revolters, were 
made prisoners, and were also sent to Deogir. The prince sent 
them on alive to his father. The wives and children of the 
revolters had been already seized. The Sultdn held a public 
darbér in the plain of Siri, when ’Ubaid, the poet, and K4fur, 
the seal-keeper, and other rebels, were impaled alive ;! some of 
the others, with their wives and children, were thrown under the 
feet of elephants. Such a terrible punishment was inflicted as 
long inspired terror in the breasts of the beholders. All the city 
trembled at the vengeance taken by the Sultén. 

Four months afterwards the Sultén sent strong reinforcements 
to the prince, and directed him to march against Arangal once 
more. He accordingly entered the country of Tilang, took the 
fort of Bidr, and made its chief prisoner. From thence he pro- 
ceeded to Arangal for the second time. He invested the mud fort, 
and after plying it for a few days with arrows from the ndwaks, 
and stones from the maghribis, he captured the whole place. Réi 
Laddar Deo, with all his rdis and mukaddims, their wives and 
children, elephants and horses, fell into the hands of the victors. 
A despatch of victory was sent to Dehli, and at Tughlikdbad 
and Sirf there were great rejoicings. The prince sent Laddar 
Deo Rai, of Arangal, with his elephants and treasures, relations 
and dependents, to the Sultén, under the charge of Malik Beda4r, 
who had been created Kadar Khan, and Khwaja Haji, ndid of 
the ’ariz-i mamdik, The name of Arangal was changed to 
Sult4npar, and all the country of Tilang was conquered. Officers 


1 Zindah barddr kardand,—that is, crucified or impaled alive. Firishta says they 
were buried alive. 
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were appointed to manage the country, and one year’s tribute 
was taken. The prince then marched towards J4jnagar,! and 
there took forty elephants, with which he returned to Tilang. 
These he sent on to his father. 

At the time when Arangal was taken, and the elephants 
arrived from J4jnagar, several Mughal armies attacked the 
frontiers, but the armies of Isl4m defeated them and sent their 
two generals as prisoners to the court. The Sultén had made 
Tughlik4bad his capital, and the nobles and officials, with their 
wives and families, had taken up their abode there, and had 
built houses. 

About this time certain noblemen came from Lakhnauti, com- 
plaining of the oppressive laws under which they were suffering, 
and informing the Sult4n of the distress and tyranny under 
which they and other Musulmaéns laboured. So the Sultdn 
resolved to march against Lakhnauti, and he sent couriers to 
summon Ulugh Khan from Arangal. He made him his vice- 
gerent, and placed all the affairs of the kingdom under his 
management during his own absence. He then marched to 
Lakhnauti, and so conducted his forces through the deep waters 
and mire and dirt, on this distant march, that not a hair of any 
man’s head was hurt. Fear and respect for the Sultan had 
spread through Khurds4n and Hindustén, and all the countries 
of Hind and Sindh, and the chiefs and generals of east and 
west, had trembled in fear of him for many a year (harn). 
When the Sultén reached Tirhut, the ruler of Lakhnauti, Sultan 
Nasiru-d din, came forth with great respect to pay homage to 
the Sultén; and without the sword being called into requisi- 
tion, all the rdés and ranas of the country made their submission. 
Tétér Khan, foster-son (pisar t khwanda) of the Sult4n, held the 
territory of Zafarébéd; and a force having been assigned to him, 
he brought the whole country under the imperial rule. Bahédur 
Shah, the ruler of Sunér-ganw made some resistance; but a cord 
was thrown upon his neck, and he was conducted to the Sultén. 


1 The J&jnagar on the Mahanadi in Cuttack referred to by Briggs. Firishta, I., 260. 
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All the elephants of the country were sent to the royal stables, 
and the army acquired great spoil in the campaign. Sultén 
Na&siru-d din had shown great respect and submission, so the 
Sult4n gave him a canopy and a baton, sent him back, and 
placed Lakhnauti under his rule. Bahadur Shéh, the ruler of 
Sunér-génw, was sent to Dehli with a rope round his neck, and 
the Sult4n returned towards his capital triumphant. * * * 
When Ulugh Khan received information of the Sult&n’s 
hastening homewards to Tughlik&bdd, he ordered a temporary 
erection to be raised at Afghanpir, about three or four os from 
the city, where the Sultan might stay for the night and take 
rest, before marching on the following day into the city with 
pomp and triamph. * * * Sult4n Tughlik Sh4h arrived in 
the afternoon and stopped. Ulugh Khan, and all the great 
nobles and officers, had gone forth to meet him, and had con- 
ducted him thither with great ceremony. The Sultén’s table 
had been spread, and he took food ; the nobles came out to wash 
their hands. A thunderbolt from the sky descended upon the 
earth, and the roof under which the Sult4n was seated fell down, 
erushing him and five or six other persons, so that they died.! 


Sutranu-L MusAurww Ast-t Fath Musnammap SHAH IBN 
TucHuik SHAH. 

Sultén Muhammad bin Tughlik Shéh, the heir apparent, suc- 
ceeded his father, and ascended the throne at Tughlik4b4d in the 
year 725 H. (1325 a.p.). On the fortieth day after, he proceeded 
from Tughlikébdd to Dehli, and there in the ancient palace took 
his seat upon the throne of the old Sulténs. * * *? 

In the caligraphy of books and letters Sult4n Muhammad 
abashed the most accomplished scribes. The excellence of his 
hand-writing, the ease of his composition, the sublimity of his 


1 The reticence of Barni upon this catastrophe favours the suspicion that it was 
the work of design; not an accident. Firishta, however, notices this suspicion, but 
to discredit it. 

2 A long strain of eulogy follows, from which one or two passages have been 
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style, and the play of his fancy, left the most accomplished 
teachers and professors far behind. He was an adept in the use 
of metaphor. If any teacher of composition had sought to rival 
him, he would have failed. He knew by heart a good deal of 
Persian poetry, and understood it well. In his epistles he 
showed himself skilled in metaphor, and frequently quoted 
Persian verse. He was well acquainted with the Sikandar nama, 
and also with the Bum-t saltm Ndmah and the Tértkh-i Mah- 
mudt. * * * No learned or scientific man, or scribe, or poet, or 
wit, or physician, could have had the presumption to argue with 
him about his own special pursuit, nor would he have been able 
to maintain his position against the throttling arguments of the 
Sultan. * * * 

The dogmas of philosophers, which are productive of in- 
difference and hardness of heart, had a powerful influence over 
him. But the declarations of the holy books, and the utterances 
of the Prophets, which inculcate benevolence and humility, and 
hold out the prospect of future punishment, were not deemed 
worthy of attention. The punishment of Musulméns, and the 
execution of true believers, with him became a practice and a 
passion. Numbers of doctors, and elders, and saiyids, and stfis, 
and kalandars, and clerks, and soldiers, received punishment by 
his order. Not a day or week passed without the spilling of 
much Musulmaén blood, and the running of streams of gore 
before the entrance of his palace. * * * 

In the course of twenty-seven years, a complete karn, the 
King of Kings and Lord of Lords made him to prevail over the 
dominions of several kings, and brought the people of many coun- 
tries under his rule in Hindust4n, Gujarat, Mélwa, the Mahratta 
(country), Tilang, Kampila, Dhur-samunudar, Ma’bar, Lakhnauti, 
Sat-g4nw (Chittagong), Sunér-ga4nw, and Tirhut. If I were to 
write a full account of all the affairs of his reign, and of all that 
passed, with his faults and shortcomings, I should fill many 
volumes. In this history I have recorded all the great and im- 
portant matters of his reign, and the beginning and the end of 
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every conquest; but the rise and termination of every mutiny, 
and of events (of minor importance), I have passed over. * * * 
Sultén Muhammad planned in his own breast three or four 
projects by which the whole of the habitable world was to be 
brought under the rule of his servants, but he never talked over 
these projects with any of his councillors and friends. Whatever 
he conceived he considered to be good, but in promulgating and 
enforcing his schemes he lost his hold upon the territories he 
possessed, disgusted his people, and emptied his treasury. Em- 
barrassment followed embarrassment, and confusion became worse 
confounded. The ill feeling of the people gave rise to outbreaks 
and revolts, The rules for enforcing the royal schemes became 
daily more oppressive to the people. More and more the people 
became disaffected, more and more the mind of the king was set — 
against them, and the numbers of those brought to punishment 
increased. The tribute of most of the distant countries and 
districts was lost, and many of the soldiers and servants were 
scattered and left in distant lands. Deficiencies appeared in the 
treasury. The mind of the Sult4n lost its equilibrium. In the 
extreme weakness and harshness! of his temper he gave himself 
up to severity. Gujarét and Deogir were the only (distant) 
possessions that remained. In the old territories, dependent 
on Dehli, the capital, disaffection and rebellion sprung up. 
By the will of fate many different projects occurred to the 
mind of the Sultan, which appeared to him moderate and suit- 
able, and were enforced for several years, but the people could 
not endure them. These schemes effected the ruin of the 
Saltan’s empire, and the decay of the people. Every one of 
them that was enforced wrought some wrong and mischief, and 
the minds of all men, high and low, were disgusted with their 
ruler. Territories and districts which had been securely settled 


1 a & oh 
es Sih 
3 The two MSS. differ slightly from each other, but both contain many words not 
in the printed text. I have taken what appears to be the general sense of what was 
evidently deemed an obecure and doubtful passage. 
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were lost. When the Sult4n found that his orders did not work 
so well as he desired, he became still more embittered against his 
people. He cut them down like weeds and punished them. So 
many wretches were ready to slaughter true and orthodox Musul- 
mans as had never before been created from the days of Adam. 
* * * If the twenty prophets had been given into the hands of 
these minions, I verily believe that they would not have allowed 
them to live one night. * * * 

The first project which the Sultan formed, and which operated 
to the ruin of the country and the decay of the people, was that 
he thought he ought to get ten or five per cent. more tribute from 
the lands in the Do&b. To accomplish this he invented some 
oppressive dbwabs! (cesses), and made stoppages from the land- 
revenues until the backs of the ratyats were broken. The cesses 
were collected so rigorously that the ratyats were impoverished 
and reduced to beggary. Those who were rich and had property 
became rebels; the lands were ruined, and cultivation was 
entirely arrested. When the ratyats in distant countries heard 
of the distress and ruin of the raiyats in the Do&b, through fear 
of the same evil befalling them, they threw off their. allegiance 
and betook themselves to the jungles. The decline of cultiva- 
tion, and the distress of the raiyats in the Dodb, and the failure 
of convoys of corn from Hindustdn, produced a fatal famine in 
Dehl{ and its environs, and throughout the Do&b. Grain became 
dear. There was a deficiency of rain, so the famine became 
general. It continued for some years, and thousands upon 
thousands of people perished of want. Communities were re- 
duced to distress, and families were broken up. The glory of 
the State, and the power of the government of Sult4n Muham- 
mad, from this time withered and decayed. 

The second project of Sult4n Muhammad, which was ruinous 
to the capital of the empire, and distressing to the chief men of 
the country, was that of making Deogir his capital, under the 


1 This is the first time that this word, since so well known, has come under my 
observation in these histories. 
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title of Daulatabad. This place held a central situation: Dehli, 
Gujarét, Lakhnauti, Sat-ganw, Sundr-ganw, Tilang, Ma’bar, 
Dhiur-samundar, and Kampila were about equi-distant from 
thence, there being but a slight difference in the distances. 
Without any consultation, and without carefully looking into 
the advantages and disadvantages on every side, he brought 
rain upon Dehli, that city which, for 170 or 180 years, had 
grown in prosperity, and rivalled Baghdad and Cairo. The 
city, with its sdrdis, and its suburbs and villages, spread over 
four or five kos. All was destroyed. So complete was the 
ruin, that not a cat or a dog was left among the buildings 
of the city, in its palaces or in its suburbs. Troops of 
the natives, with their families and dependents, wives and 
children, men-servants and maid-servants, were forced to remove. 
The people, who for many years and for generations had been 
natives and inhabitants of the land, were broken-hearted. Many, 
from the toils of the long journey, perished on the road, and 
those who arrived at Deogir could not endure the pain of exile. 
In despondency they pined to death. All around Deogir, which is 
an infidel land, there sprung up graveyards of Musulmans. The 
Sultd4n was bounteous in his liberality and favours to the emi- 
grants, both on their journey and on their arrival; but they were 
tender, and they could not endure the exile and suffering. They 
laid down their heads in that heathen land, and of all the 
multitudes of emigrants, few only survived to return to their 
home. Thus this city, the envy of the cities of the inhabited 
world, was reduced to ruin. The Sultén brought learned men 
and gentlemen, tradesnien and landholders, into the city (Dehli) 
from certain towns in his territory, and made them reside there. 
But this importation of strangers did not populate the city; many 
of them died there, and more returned to their native homes. 
These changes and alterations were the cause of great injury to 
the country. 

The third project also did great harm to the country. It 
increased the daring and arrogance of the disaffected in Hin- 
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dust4n, and augmented the pride and prosperity of all the 
Hindus. This was the issue of copper money.! The Sultan, 
in his lofty ambition, had conceived it to be his work to subdue 
the whole habitable world and bring it under his rule. To 
accomplish this impossible design, an army of countless numbers 
was necessary, and this could not be obtained without plenty of 
money. The Sultén’s bounty and munificence had caused a 
great deficiency in the treasury, so he introduced his copper 
money, and gave orders that it should be used in buying and 
selling, and should pass current, just as the gold and silver coins 
had passed. The promulgation of this edict turned the house of 
every Hindu into a mint, and the Hindus of the various pro- 
vinces coined krors and lacs of copper coins. With these they 
paid their tribute, and with these they purchased horses, arms, 
and fine things of all kinds. The rdés, the village headmen and 
landowners, grew rich and strong upon these copper coins, but 
the State was impoverished. No long time passed before distant 
countries would take the copper ¢anka only as copper. In those 
places where fear of the Sultdn’s edict prevailed, the gold ¢anka 
rose to be worth a hundred of (the copper) ¢ankas. Every gold- 
smith struck copper coins in his workshop, and the treasury was 
filled with these copper coins. So low did they fall that they were 
not valued more than pebbles or potsherds. The old coin, from its 
great scarcity, rose four-fold and five-fold in value. When trade 
was interrupted on every side, and when the copper tankas had 
become more worthless than clods, and of no use, the Sultén 
repealed his edict, and in great wrath he proclaimed that whoever 
possessed copper coins should bring them to the treasury, and 
receive the old gold coins in exchange. Thousands of men from 
various quarters, who possessed thousands of these copper coins, 
and caring nothing for them, had flung them into corners along 
with their copper pots, now brought them to the treasury, and 
received in exchange gold ¢ankas and silver tankas, shash-ganis 


1 The printed text adds, “‘his interference with buying and selling,” but this is not 
to be found in either of my MSS., and is certainly superfluous, 
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and dé-génis, which they carried to their homes. So many of 
these copper ¢ankas were brought to the treasury, that heaps of 
them rose up in Tughlikébad like mountains. Great sums 
went out of the treasury in exchange for the copper, and a great 
deficiency was caused. When the Sultdn found that his pro- 
ject had failed, and that great loss had been entailed upon the 
treasury through his copper coins, he more than ever turned 
against his subjects. 

The fourth project which diminished his treasure, and so 
brought distress upon the country, was his design of conquering 
Khurésén and “Ir4k. In pursuance of this object, vast sums 
were lavished upon the officials and leading men of those 
countries. These great men came to him with insinuating 
proposals and deceitful representations, and as far as they knew 
how, or were able, they robbed the throne of its wealth. The 
coveted countries were not acquired, but those which he possessed 
were lost ; and his treasure, which is the true source of political 
power, was expended. 

The fifth project * * * was the raising of an immense army 
for the campaign against Khurdsén. * * * In that year three 
hundred and seventy thousand horse were enrolled in the muster- 
master’s office. For a whole year these were supported and paid; 
but as they were not employed in war and conquest and enabled to 
maintain themeelves on plunder, when the next year came round, 
there was not sufficient in the treasury or in the feudal estates 
(iktd’) to support them. The army broke up; each man took his 
own course and engaged in his own occupations. But /acs and 
krors had been expended by the treasury. 

The sixth project, which inflicted a heavy loss upon the army, 
was the design which he formed of capturing the mountain of 
Kar&-jal.!_ His conception was that, as he had undertaken the 
conquest of Khurds4n, he would (first) bring under the dominion 
of Isl4m this mountain, which lies between the territories of 

1 The printed text has “ Farf4jal,” and this is favoured to some extent by one MS., 
but the other is consistent in reading Kar&-jal. See supra, Vol. I., p. 46, note 2. 
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Hind and those of China, so that the passage for horses and 
soldiers and the march of the army might be rendered easy. 
To effect this object a large force, under distinguished amirs and 
generals, was sent to the mountain of Karé-jal, with orders to 
subdue the whole mountain. In obedience to orders, it marched 
into the mountains and encamped in various places, but the 
Hindus closed the passes and cut off its retreat. The whole 
force was thus destroyed at one stroke, and out of all this chosen 
body of men only ten horsemen returned to Dehli to spread the 
news of its discomfiture. * * * 

Revoits.— * * The first revolt was that of Bahram Abiya at 
Multan. This broke out while the Sultan was at Deogir. As soon 
as he heard of it he hastened back to his capital, and collecting 
an army he marched against Multan. When the opposing forces 
met, Bahram Abiya was defeated. His head was cut off and was 
brought to the Sultén, and his army was cut to pieces and dis- 
persed. * * * The Sult4n returned victorious to Dehli, where 
he stayed for two years. He did not proceed to Deogir, whither 
the citizens and their families had removed. Whilst he re- 
mained at Dehli the nobles and soldiers continued with him, 
but their wives and children were at Deogir. At this time the 
country of the Doab was brought to ruin by the heavy taxation 
and the numerous cesses. The Hindus burnt their corn stacks 
and turned their cattle out to roam at large. Under the orders of 
the Sultan, the collectors and magistrates laid waste the country, 
and they killed some landholders and village chiefs and blinded 
others. Such of these unhappy inhabitants as escaped formed 
themselves into bands and took refuge in the jungles. So the 
country was ruined, The Sultén then proceeded on a hunting 
excursion to Baran, where, under his directions, the whole of that 
country was plundered and laid waste, and the heads of the 
Hindus were brought in and hung upon the ramparts of the fort 
of Baran. 

About this time the rebellion of Fakhra broke out in Bengal, 
after the death of Bahram Khaén (Governor of Sunér-gdnw). 
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Fakhré and his Bengali forces killed Kadar Khan (Governor of 
Lakhnauti), and cut his wives and family and dependents to 
pieces. He then plundered the treasures of Lakhnauti, and 
secured possession of that place, and of Sat-g4nw and Sunar- 
ganw. These places were thus lost to the imperial throne, and, 
falling into the hands of Fakhr& and other rebels, were 
not recovered. At the same period the Sultan led forth his 
army to ravage Hindustan. He laid the country waste from 
Kananj to Dalam, and every person that fell into his hands he 
sew. Many of the inhabitants fled and took refuge in the 
jungles, but the Sultan had the jungles surrounded, and every 
individual that was captured was killed. 

While he was engaged in the neighbourhood of Kanauj a third 
revolt broke out. Saiyid Hasan, father of Ibrahim, the purse- 
bearer, broke out into rebellion in Ma bar, killed the nobles, and 
zed upon the government. The army sent from Dehli to 
recover Ma’bar, remained there. When the Sultan heard of the 
revolt he seized Ibrahim and all his relations. He then returned 
to Dehli for reinforcements, and started from thence to Deogir, 
in order to prepare for a campaign against Ma’bar. He had only 
marched three or four stages from Dehli when the price of grain 
rose, and famine began to be felt. Highway robberies also 
became frequent in the neighbourhood. When the Sultan 
arved at Deogir he made heavy demands upon the Musulmdn 
chiefs and collectors of the Mahratta country, and his oppressive 
eractions drove many persons to kill themselves. Heavy abwdbs 
also were imposed on the country, and persons were specially ap- 
pointed to levy them. After a short time he sent Ahmad Ayyaz 
(as lieutenant) to Dehli, and he marched to Tilang. When 
Ayyéz arrived in Dehli he found that a disturbance had broken 
out in Lahor, but he suppressed it. The Sultén arrived at 
Aranoal, where cholera (wabd) was prevalent. Several nobles 
and many other persons died of it. The Sultén also was at- 
tacked, He then appointed Malik Kabul, the ndtb-wazir, to be 
ruer over Tilang, and himself returned homewards with all 
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speed. He was ill when he reached Deogir, and remained there 
some days under treatment. He there gave Shah&b Sult&éni 
the title of Nusrat Khan, and made him governor of Bidar 
and the neighbourhood, with a fief of a lac of tankas. The 
Mahratta country was entrusted to Katlagh Khan. The Sultan, 
still ill, then set off for Dehli, and on his way he gave general 
permission for the return home of those people whom he had 
removed from Dehli to Deogir. Two or three caravans were 
formed which returned to Dehli, but those with whom the 
Mahratta country agreed remained at Deogir with their wives 
and children. 

The Sultan proceeded to Dhar, and being still indisposed, he 
rested a few days, and then pursued his journey through M&lwa. 
Famine prevailed there, the posts were all gone off the road, and 
distress and anarchy reigned in all the country and towns along 
the route. When the Sultén reached Dehli, not a thousandth part 
of the population remained. He found the country desolate, a 
deadly famine raging, and all cultivation abandoned. He empleyed 
himself some time in restoring cultivation and agriculture, but 
the rains fell short that year, and no success followed. At length 
no horses or cattle were left ; grain rose to 16 or 17 yétads @ ar, 
and the people starved. ‘The Sultan advanced loans from the 
treasury to promote cultivation, but men had been brought to a 
state of helplessness and weakness. Want of rain prevented 
cultivation, and the people perished. The Sultén soon recovered 
his health at Dehli. 

Whilst the Sult4n was thus engaged in endeavouring to restore 
cultivation, the news was brought that Sh&hi Afghén had re- 
belled in Mult4n, and had killed Bihz4d, the nd#b. Malik Nawé 
fled from Multén to Dehli. Shah had collected a party of 
Afghans, and had taken possession of the eity. The Sultan pre- 
pared his forces and marched towards Multén, but he had made 
only a few marches when Makhdima-i Jahén, his mother, died 
in Dehli. * * The Sult4n was much grieved. * * He pursued his 
march, and when he was only a few marches from Multén, Shahi 
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submitted, and sent to say that he repented of what he had done. 
He fled with his Afghdns to Afgh&nistén, and the Sult4n pro- 
ceeded to Sanném. From thence he went to Agroha, where 
he rested awhile, and afterwards to Dehli, where the famine 
was very severe, and man was devouring man. The Sultdén 
strove to restore cultivation, and had wells dug, but the people 
could do nothing. No word issued from their mouths, and 
they continued inactive and negligent. This brought many of 
them to punishment. 

The Sult4n again marched to Sanném and Séména, to put 
down the rebels, who had formed mandais (strongholds ?), with- 
held the tribute, created disturbances, and plundered on the 
roads. The Sultan destroyed their mandals, dispersed their fol- 
lowers, and carried their chiefs prisoners to Dehli. Many of 
them became Musulmdns, and some of them were placed in the 
service of noblemen, and, with their wives and children, became 
residents of the city.| They were torn from their old lands, the 
troubles they had caused were stopped, and travellers could pro- 
ceed without fear of robbery. 

While this was going on a revolt broke out among the Hindus 
at Arangal. Kany Naik had gathered strength in the country. 
Malik Makbil, the ndib-wazir, fled to Dehli, and the Hindus 
took possession of Arangal, which was thus entirely lost. About 
the same time one of the relations of Kany& N&ik, whom the 
Sultan had sent to Kambala,? apostatized from Islam and stirred 


1 The work is not divided into chapters, or other divisions, systematically, in a 
way useful for reference, so the occasional headings have not been given in the 
translation. But the heading of the section in which this passage occurs is more 
explicit than the narrative ; it says— Campaign of Sultan Muhammad in Sanném, 
Samina, Kaithal and Kuhram, and devastation of those countries which had all 
become rebellious. Departure of the Sultin to the hills; subjugation of the rdnas 
of the hills; the carrying away of the village chiefs and head men, Birfhas, Mand&- 
hars, Jats, Bhats, and Manhis to Dehli. Their conversion to Islam, and their being 
placed in the charge of the nobles in the capital.” 

3 Kampala is.the name given in the print, but both MSS. read “ Kambala,”’ making 
it identical with the place mentioned directly afterwards. I have not been able to 
discover the place. The author probably took the name to be identical with that of 
Kampila in the Doab. 
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up a revolt. The land of Kambala also was thus lost, and fell 
into the hands of the Hindus. Deogir and Gujarét alone re- 
mained secure. Disaffection and disturbances arose on every 
side, and as they gathered strength the Sultén became more ex- 
asperated and more severe with his subjects. But his severities 
only increased the disgust and distress of the people. He stayed 
for some time in Dehli, making loans and encouraging cultiva- 
tion; but the rain did not fall, and the raiyats did not apply 
themselves to work, so prices rose yet higher, and men and 
beasts died of starvation. * * * Through the famine ne business 
of the State could go on to the Sultén’s satisfaction. 

The Sult4n perceived that there was no means of providing 
against the scarcity of grain and fodder in the capital, and no 
possibility of restoring cultivation without the fall of rain. He 
saw also that the inhabitants were daily becoming more wretched ; 
so he allowed the people to pass the gates of the city and to remove 
with their families towards Hindustan, * * * so many proceeded 
thither. The Sultan also left the city, and, passing by PattiAli 
and Kampila,! he halted a little beyond the town of Khor, on 
the banks of the Ganges, where he remained for a while with 
his army. The men built thatched huts, and took up their 
abode near the cultivated land. The place was called Sarg- 
dwari (Heaven’s gate). Grain was brought thither from Karra 
and Oudh, and, compared with the price at Dehli, it was 
cheap. While the Sultén was staying at this place *Ainu-l 
Mulk held the territory of Oudh and Zafarébéd. His brothers 
had fought against and put down the rebels, thus securing 
these territories, * * and the Malik and his brothers sent to Sarg- 

_dwari and to Dehli money, grain and goods, to the value of from 
seventy to eighty /acs of tankas. This greatly increased the 
Sultan’s confidence in ’Ainu-l] Mulk, and confirmed his opinion 
of his ability. The Sultan had just before been apprized that 
the officials of Katlagh Khan at Deogir had, by their rapacity, re- 
duced the revenues ; he therefore proposed to make ’Ainu-l Mulk 


! Towns in Farrukhabad. 
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governor of Deogir, and to send him there with his brothers and 
all their wives and families, and to recall Katlagh Khan with his 
adherents. When ’Ainu-l Mulk and his brothers heard of this 
design, they were filled with apprehension, and attributed it to the 
treachery of the Sultan. They had held their present territories 
for many years, and many nobles and officials of Dehli, through 
fear of the Sultan’s severity, had left the city, alleging the dearness 
of grain as the reason, and had come to Oudh and Zafardbad, with 
their wives and families. Some of them became connected with the 
Malik and his brothers, and some of them received villages. * * 
The Sultan was repeatedly informed of this, and it made him 
very angry, but he kept this feeling to himself, until one day, 
while at Sarg-dwari, he sent a message to ’Ainu-] Mulk, order- 
ing that all the people of note and ability, and all those who had 
fled from Dehli to escape punishment, should be arrested and sent 
bound to Dehli. * * * This message, so characteristic of the 
Sult&n’s cruelty, enhanced the fears of the Malik and his brothers, 
and they felt assured that the Sult4n’s intention was to send them 
to Deogir and there perfidiously destroy them. They were filled 
with abhorrence, and began to organize a revolt. 

About this time, during the Sultén’s stay at Dehli and his 
temporary residence at Sarg-dwari, four revolts were quickly re- 
pressed. First. That of Nizam Mé-in at Karra. * * * ’Ainu-] 
Malk and his brothers marched against this rebel, and having put 
down the revolt and made him prisoner, they flayed him and 
sent his skin to Dehli. Second. That of Shah&b Sult&éni, or 
Nusrat Khan, at Bidar. * * * In the course of three years he 
had misappropriated about a kror of tankas from the revenue. * * 
The news of the Sultan’s vengeance reached him and he rebelled, 
but he was besieged in the fort of Bidar, * * * which was 
captured, and he was sent prisoner to Dehli. Third. That of 
"Alisha, nephew of Zafar Khan, which broke out a few months 
afterwards in the same district. * * * He had been sent from 
Deogir to Kulbarga to collect the revenues, but finding the 
country without soldiers and without any great men, he and his 
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brothers rebelled, treacherously killed Bhairan, chief of Kulbarga, 
and plundered his treasures. He then proceeded to Bidar and 
killed the ndib, after which he held both Bidar and Kulbarga, 
and pushed his revolt. The Sultén sent Katlagh Khén against 
him * * * from Deogir, and the rebel met him and was de- 
feated. * * * He then fled to Bidar, where he was besieged and 
captured. He and his brothers were sent to the Sultan, * * ° 
who ordered them to Ghazni. They returned from thence, and 
the two brothers received punishment. Fourth. The revolt of 
’Ainu-!| Mulk and his brothers at Sarg-dwéri. The Malik was 
an old courtier and associate of the Sult4n, so he feared the 
weakness of his character and the ferocity of his temper. Con- 
sidering himself on the verge of destruction, he, by per- 
mission of the Sultan, brought his brothers and the armies 
of Oudh and Zafarab4d with him when he went to Sarg- 
dwari, and they remained a few kos distant. One night he 
suddenly left Sarg-dwari and joined them. His brothers then 
passed over the river with three or four hundred horse, and, pro- 
ceeding towards Sarg-dwari, they seized the elephants and horses 
which were grazing there, and carried them off. A serious revolt 
thus arose at Sarg-dwari. The Sultén summoned forces from 
Samana, Amroha, Baran, and Kol, and a force came in from 
Ahmadabad. He remained a while at Sare-dwari to arrange his 
forces, and then marched to Kanauj and encamped in its suburbs. 
*Ainu-] Mulk and his brothers knew nothing of war and fighting, 
and had no courage and experience. They were opposed by Sult4n 
Muhammad, * * * who had been victorious in twenty battles 
with the Mughals. In their extreme ignorance and folly they 
crossed the Ganges below Bangarmi, * * * and thinking that 
the Sultdn’s severity would cause many to desert him, they drew 
near to offer battle. * * * In the morning one division of the 
Sult4n’s forces charged and defeated them at the first attack. 
*Ainu-l Mulk was taken prisoner, and the routed forces were pur- 
sued for twelve or thirteen kos with great loss. The Malik’s two 
brothers, who were the commanders, were killed in the fight. 
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Many of the fugitives, in their panic, cast themselves into the river 
and were drowned. The pursuers obtained great booty. Those 
who escaped from the river fell into the hands of the Hindus 
in the Mads and lost their horses and arms. The Sultan did 
not punish ’Ainu-l Mulk, for he thought that he was not wilfully 
rebellious, but had acted through mistake. * * * After a while 
he sent for him, treated him kindly, gave him a robe, promoted 
him to high employment, and showed him great indulgence. His 
children and all his family were restored to him. 

After the suppression of this revolt, the Sultan resolved on 
going to Hindustén, and proceeded to Bahréich, where he paid a 
visit, and devoutly made offerings to the shrine of the martyr 
Sipéh-s4l4r Mas’ud,! one of the heroes of Sultan Mahmid Subuk- 
tigin. ee @ 

When the Sultan returned to Dehl{, it occurred to his mind 
that no king or prince could exercise regal power without con- 
frmation by the Khalifa of the race of ’Abbés, and that every 
king who had, or should hereafter reign, without such confirma- 
tion, had been or would be overpowered. The Sultén made 
diligent inquiries from many travellers about the Khalifas of the 
ime of “Abb&s, and he learned that the representatives of the 
line of ’Abb&s were the Khaltfas of Egypt. So he and his 
ministers and advisers came to an understanding with the Khakfau 
that was in Egypt, and while the Sultan was at Sarg-dwAri he 
sent despatches to Egypt about many things. When he returned 
to the city he stopped? the prayers of the Sabbath and the ’J'ds. 
He had his own name and style removed from his coins, and that 
of the Khalifa substituted ; and his flatteries of the Khalifa were 
80 fulsome that they cannot be reduced to writing. In the year 
744 H. (1843 a.v.) H&ji Sa’id Sarsar{ came to Dehlf, from Egypt, 
bringing to the Sult4n honours and a robe from the Khalifa. 


1 The tomb of Mas’Gd had thus become a place of sanctity at this time. See Vol. 
Il. App., pp. 513, 549. 

* Der tawakkuf ddsht, probably meaning that he substituted the name of the 
Khalifa of Egypt for that of the Khalifa of Baghdad. 
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The Sult4n, with all his nobles and satyids and * * *, went forth 
to meet the H4ji with great ceremony, * * * and he walked 
before him barefoot for the distance of some long bow-shots. 
* * * From that date permission was given, that out of respect 
the Khaltfa’s name should be repeated in the prayers for Sabbaths 
and holydays, * * * and it was also ordered that in mentioning 
the names of the kings in the khutba, they should be declared to 
have reigned under the authority and confirmation of the "Abbasi 
Khalifas. The names of those kings who had not received such 
confirmation were to be removed from the khutba, and the kings 
were to be declared to be superseded (mutaghallab). * * * The 
name of the Khalifa was ordered to be inscribed on lofty build- 
ings, and no other name besides. * * * The Sultdn directed that 
a letter acknowledging his subordination to the Khalifa should 
be sent by the hands of Haji Rajab Barka’i, * * * and after two 
years of correspondence the Haji returned from Egypt, bringing 
a diploma in the name of the Sultan, as deputy of the Khaifa.' * * 

After the Sultén returned from Sarg-dwari, he remained for 
three or four years at Dehli, where he devoted himself to sundry 
matters which he considered to be for the good of the State. 
Firstly. He did his best for the promotion of agriculture, and for 
the encouragement of building. * * * The officers entrusted with 
the distribution of the loans from the public treasury took care of 
themselves, and appropriated the money to their own wants and 
necessities. Much of the pasture land being unfit for cultivation 
remained uncultivated, and the superintendents were in dread 
of punishment. In the course of two years about seventy lacs 
of tankas had been issued from the treasury to the superinten- 
dents of the cultivation of waste lands, and not one hundredth 
or @ thousandth part of what was disbursed was reproduced in 
agriculture. If the Sultén had returned from his campaign 
against Thatta, not one of these superintendents and managers 


1 In the translation of Firishta it is made to appear that it was the Khalifa of 
Arabia who was thus recognized: the text, however, says correctly that it was he of 
Egypt. 
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would have remained alive. Secondly. The Sultan supported 
and patronized the Mughals. Every year at the approach 
of winter, the amirs of tumans (of men) and of thousands 
ete., ete., received krors and Jacs, and robes, and horses, and 
pearls. During the whole period of two or three years, the 
Sultén was intent upon patronizing and favouring the Mughals. 
Thirdly. * * * He was diligently engaged in drawing out plans 
and schemes for increasing his revenue and army, and for pro- 
moting agriculture. Fourthly. He applied himself excessively to 
the business of punishment, and this was the cause of many of 
the acquired territories slipping from his grasp, and of troubles 
and disturbauces in those which remained in his power. * * * 
The more severe the punishinents that were inflicted in the city, 
the more disgusted were the people in the neighbourhood, insur- 
rections spread, and the loss and injury to the State increased. 
Every one that was punished spoke evil of him. * * * Fifthly. 
The exertions which he made in the latter part of these years to 
promote the settlement and prosperity of Deogir and the country 
of the Mahrattas. The Sultdn and the evil counsellors who found 
favour in his sight came to the conclusion that vast sums of the 
revenues of Deogir were lost through the peculations of Katlagh 
Khan’s officials, * * * He divided the Mahratta country into four 
provinces (shikk). * * * The officers who were sent thither received 
orders to exterminate all those who had revolted or were inimical 
to the Sult4n’s rule. * * * Towards the end of the year Katlagh 
Khan, with his family and suite, were recalled to Dehli, and °Aziz 
Himar, a low fellow, depraved and foolish, was sent to Dhar, and 
made governor of all Malwa. The recall of Katlagh Khan quite 
disheartened the people of Deogir, and they saw themselves upon 
the very brink of ruin. They had enjoyed tranquility under the 
just and benevolent rule of that nobleman, and they had looked 
to him as their defence against the cruel punishments of the 
Sultén. The accounts which they heard of his severity had 
discusted all the people of Deogir, both Hindus and Musulméans, 
and many of them broke out into rebellion. * * * Mauléna 
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Niz4mu-d din, a simple inexperienced man, and brother of Kat- 
lagh Khén, was sent from Bahrij (Broach) to succeed him. 
* * * The cash raised from the revenues under Katlagh Kh&n 
had been accumulated at Deogir, for it was not possible to convey 
it to Dehli in consequence of the badness of the roads, the dis- 
tress in M4lwa, and the disaffection of the village chiefs. Orders 
were therefore given to secure it in Dhé&ragir, a strong fort. * * * 

The Sultén having thus appointed the base-born ’Aziz Himar 
to Dhar and Malwa, gave him several /acs of ¢ankas on his 
departure, in order that he might proceed thither with befitting 
state and dignity. * * * He said to him, ‘“‘ Thou seest how that 
revolts and disturbances are breaking out on every side, and I 
am told that whoever creates a disturbance does so with the aid 
of the foreign amirs.! * * * Revolts are possible, because these 
amirs are ready to join any one for the sake of disturbance and 
plunder. If you find at Dhar any of these amirs, who are dis- 
affected and ready to rebel, you must get rid of them in the 
best way you can.” ’Aziz arrived at Dhar, and in all his native 
ignorance applied himself to business. The vile whoreson one 
day got together about eighty of the foreign amirs and chiefs of 
the soldiery, and, upbraiding them with having been the cause 
of every misfortune and disturbance, he had them all beheaded 
in front of the palace. * * * This slaughter of the foreign amérs 
of Dhar, on the mere ground of their being foreigners, caused 
those of Deogir, and Gujarat, and every other place to unite and 
to break out into insurrection. * * * When the Sultan was 
informed of this punishment, he sent ’Aziz a robe of honour and a 
complimentary letter. * * * 

I, the author of this work, have been for seventeen years and 
three months at the court of Sultan Muhammad, and have re- 


1 The printed text, the MSS., and the text of Firishta all agree in this word 
5d evel, in the plural rue peel. It is the Mughal title for a centurion 
or commander of a hundred. Briggs converta it into “Amir Judeeda,” and trans- 
lates it “foreign chiefs.’’ He is probably not far wrong in the popular meaning 
he has assigned to it, but he is not justified in his alteration of the original word. 
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cerved many favours and gifts from him, * * * and I have often 
heard him speak with contempt of low-born, mean men. * * * 
Now when I see him promoting and honouring low and unworthy 
persons, I am lost in amazement. * * * 

About the time when this horrid tragedy was perpetrated by 
‘Aziz Himar, the ndtb-wasir of Gujarét, Mukbil by name, having 
with him the treasure and horses which had been procured in 
Gujarat for the royal stables, was proceeding by way of Dihuf 
and Baroda to the presence of the Sultan. When he came near 
Dihdi and Baroda, the foreign amirs of those places, who, alarmed 
by the act of ’Aziz, had been impelled into rebellion, attacked 
Mukbil, and carried off all the horses and treasure. They 
also destroyed all the goods and stuffs which the merchants of 
Gujarat were carrying under his convoy. Mukbil returned to 
Nahrwala, and his party was dispersed. The amérs having ac- 
quired so many horses and so much property grew in power and 
importance. Stirring up the flames of insurrection, they gathered 
together a force and proceeded to Kanhdyat (Oambay). The 
news of their revolt spread throughout Gujarét, and the whole 
country was falling into utter confusion. At the end of the 
month of Ramazan, 745 u. (Feb. 1345), the intelligence of this 
revolt and of the defeat and plunder of Mukbil was brought to 
the Sultén. It caused him much anxiety, and he determined 
to proceed to Gujarat in person to repress the revolt. 

Katlagh Khan, who had been his preceptor, sent a communi- 
cation to the Sultén by Zié& Barni, the author of this history, 
saying, ‘‘ What are these amirs of Dihai and Baroda, and in what 
position are they that the Sult4n should proceed in person against 
them?” * * “Jf permission is granted I am willing to raise an 
army from the resources which I have received through the 
Sultén’s bounty, and to march to Gujarat, to repress this revolt.” 
* * © The author of this work delivered the letter, * * * but it 
did not meet with the Sultin’s approval, and he vouchsafed no 
answer. He gave orders, however, for pressing on the prepara- 
tions for his campaign. Before the news of the revolt arrived, 
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he had appointed Shaikh Mu’izzu-d din, son of Shaikh ’Alau-d 
din Ajodhani, to be naib of Gujarét. He now ordered three 
lacs of tankas to be given to the Shaikh for enabling him to 
raise in two or three days a thousand horse to accompany the 
royal army. He appointed Firoz, afterwards Sultan, Malik 
Kabir, and Ahmad Ayyaéz to be vicegerents in the capital 
during his absence. He commenced his march and proceeded 
to Sulténpur, about fifteen kos from Dehli, where he remained 
a short time. This was just at the end of Ramazin. Here 
a letter reached him from Dhar from ’Aziz Himar, stating that 
* * * as he was nearer to the rebels, and was ready with 
the forces of Dhar, he had marched against them. The Sultan 
was not very pleased with this movement, and became very 
anxious, for ‘Aziz knew nothing of warfare, and the Sultan 
feared that he might be cut up by the rebels. This letter was 
followed immediately by the news that ’Aziz had engaged the 
enemy, and, having lost his head during the battle, he had fallen 
from his horse, and being senseless and helpless he had been 
taken by the rebels and put to an ignominious death. 

Insurrection followed upon insurrection. During the four or 
five days of Ramazan that the Sultan halted at Sultdnpir, late 
one evening he sent for the author of this work, Zié Barni. 
When he arrived the Sultan said, ‘‘ Thou seest how many revolts 
spring up. I have no pleasure in them, although men will say 
that they have all been caused by my excessive severity. But 
I am not to be turned aside from punishment by observations 
and by revolts. You have read mangy histories; hast thou 
found that kings inflict punishments under certain circam- 
stances?” I replied, “I have read in royal histories that a 
king cannot carry on his government without punishments, 
for if he were not an avenger God knows what evils would 
arise from the insurrections of the disaffected, and how many 
thousand crimes would be committed by his subjects. Jam- 
shid was asked under what circumstances punishment! is ap- 


1 “Stydeat.”” Capital punishment is evidently meant, in a limited sense of the word. 
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proved. He replied, ‘under seven circumstances, and what- 
ever goes beyond or in excess of these causes, produces dis- 
turbances, trouble, and insurrection, and inflicts injury on the 
country: 1. Apostasy from the true religion, and persistence 
therein; 2. Wilful murder; 3. Adultery of a married man 
with another’s wife ; 4. Conspiracy against the king; 5. Head- 
ing a@ revolt, or assisting rebels; 6. Joining the enemies or 
rivals of the king, conveying news to them, or aiding and abet- 
ting them in any way; 7. Disobedience, productive of injury 
to the State. But for no other disobedience, as detriment to 
the realm is an essential. The servants of God are disobedi- 
ent to him when they are disobedient to the king, who is his 
vicegerent ; and the State would go to ruin, if the king were to 
refrain from inflicting punishment in such cases of disobedience 
as are injurious to the realm.’”’ The Sultan then asked me if the 
Prophet had said anything about these seven offences in respect 
of their punishment by kings. I replied ‘‘that the Prophet had 
declared his opinion upon three offences out of these seven—viz., 
apostasy, murder of a Musulmén, and adultery with a married 
woman. The punishment of the other four offences is a matter 
rather of policy and good government. Referring to the benefits 
derivable from the punishments prescribed by Jamshid, it has 
been remarked that kings appoint wasirs, advance them to high 
dignity, and place the management of their kingdoms in their 
hands in order that these wazirs may frame regulations and keep 
the country in such good order that the king may be saved from 
having to stain himse!f with the blood of any mortal.” The 
Sultan replied, ‘‘ Those punishments which Jamshid prescribed 
were suited to the early ages of the world, but in these days 
many wicked and turbulent men are to be found. I visit them 
with chastisement upon the suspicion or presumption of their 
rebellious and treacherous designs, and I punish the most trifling 
act of contumacy with death. This I will do until I die, or until 
the people act honestly, and give up rebellion and contumacy. I 
have no such wazir as will make rules to obviate my shedding 
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blood. I punish the people because they have all at once become 
my enemies and opponents. I have dispensed great wealth 
among them, but they have not become friendly and loyal. 
Their temper is well known to me, and I see that they are dis- 
affected and inimical to me.” 

The Sultén marched from Sult4npfir towards Gujarat, and 
when he arrived at NahrwAla he sent Shaikh Mu‘izzu-d din, with 
some officials, into the city, whilst he, leaving it on the left, 
proceeded into the mountains of Abhi,! to which Dihdi and 
Baroda were near. The Sult4n then sent an officer with a 
force against the rebels, and these being unable to cope with 
the royal army, were defeated. Many of their horsemen were 
killed, the rest were dispersed, and with their wives and chil- 
‘dren fled to Deogir. The Sult4n then proceeded from the 
mountains of Abhi to Broach, from whence he sent Malik 
Makbil,? ndib-wasir-t mamalik, with some of the soldiers from 
Dehli, some of the foreign amirs of Broach, and the soldiers 
of Broach, in pursuit of the fugitives. Malik Makbil ac- 
cordingly followed the fugitives as far as the Nerbudda, where 
he attacked and utterly routed them. Most of them were 
killed, and their wives, children, and goods fell into the hands 
of the victors. Some of the most noted of the rebels fled upon 
bare-backed horses to M&n Deo, chief of the mountains of S4lir 
and Mélir. Mé&n Deo made them prisoners, and plundered 
them of all the valuables they possessed. Their evil influence in 
Gujarét was thus put an end to. Malik Makbial remained for 
some days on the banks of the Nerbudda, and under royal 
commands he seized most of the foreign amirs of Broach who had 
been sent to him, and put them to death. Of those who escaped 
the sword, some fled to Deogir, others to the chiefs (mukaddims) 
of Gujarat. 

The Sultén remained for some time at Broach, busily engaged 
in collecting the dues of Broach, Kanhéyat (Cambay), and 

1 Mount Abi. Print se! , MS. 1. caret; 2 Gdyat. Firishta, Aboogur. 

2 He is called Kab4Gl in page 243 and Mukbil in page 258. 
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Gujarét, which were several years in arrear. He appointed sharp 
collectors, and rigorously exacted large sums. At this period 
his anger was still more inflamed against the people, and revenge 
filled his bosom. Those persons at Broach and Cambay, who 
had disputed with Malik Makbial, or had in any way encouraged 
insurrection, were seized and consigned to punishment. Many 
persons of all descriptions thus met their ends. 
While the Sultan was at Broach he appointed Zin-banda and 
the middle son of Rukn Thanesari, two men who were leaders 
in iniquity and the most depraved men in the world, to inquire 
into the matters of the disaffected at Deogir. Pisar Thanesarf, 
the vilest of men, went to Deogir; and Zin-banda, a wicked 
iniquitous character, who was called Majdu-l Mulk, was on the 
road thither. A murmuring arose among the Musulméns at 
Deogir that two vile odious men had been deputed to investi- 
gate the disaffection, and to bring its movers to destruction. 
One of them was before their eyes, and they heard that the 
other had arrived at Dhar. It so happened that just about the 
same time the Sultén sent two well-known noblemen to Deogir 
with an order to the brother of Katlagh Khan, directing him 
to send to Broach fifteen bundred horsemen from Deogir with the 
most noted of the “foreign amirs.” They accordingly proceeded 
to Deogir, and presented the order to Nizamu-d din, brother of 
Katlach Khan. In accordance therewith, he commissioned fifteen 
hundred horse, and despatched with them the chief foreign amirs 
under the conduct of the two nobles who had been sent for them. 
They marched toward Broach, but at the end of the first stage 
the foreign amirs, who were attended by their own horsemen, con- 
sidered that they had been summoned to Broach in order to be 
executed, and if they proceeded thither not one would return. So 
they consulted together and broke out into open resistance, and the 
two nobles who had been sent for them were killed in that first 
march. They then turned back with loud clamour and entered 
the royal palace, where they seized Mauléna Nizamu-d din, the 
governor, and put him in confinement. The officials, who had 
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been sent by the Sultén to Deogir, were taken and beheaded. 
They cut Pisar Th4nesari to pieces, and brought down the trea- 
sure trom (the fort of) Dh&érégir. Then they made Makh Afghan, 
brother of Malik Yak Afghan, one of the foreign amirs, their 
leader, and placed him on the throne. The money and treasure 
were distributed among the soldiers. The Mahratta country was 
apportioned among these foreign amirs, and several disaffected 
persons joined the Afghans. The foreign amirs of Dihd{i and 
Baroda left M4n Deo and proceeded to Deogir, where the revolt 
had increased and had become established. The people of the 
country joined them. 

The Sultén, on hearing of this revolt, made ready a large force 
and arrived at Deogir, where the rebels and traitors confronted 
him. He attacked them and defeated them. Most of the 
horsemen were slain in the action. Makh Afghén, their com- 
mander, who had received a royal canopy, and had called himself 
Sultan, escaped, with his confederates and his wives and children, 
to the fort of Dhardgir, and there took refuge. Hasan Kangi, 
and the rebels of Bidar, and the brethren of Makh Afghan, fled 
before the royal forces to their own countries. The inhabitants 
of Deogir, Hindus and Musulmdans, traders and soldiers, were 
plundered. ’*Im4du-l Mulk, Sar-éez ¢ Sultdnt, with several other 
amirs, was sent by the Sultan to Kulbarga, with instructions 
to occupy that place and to secure the neighbouring country. 
He was also directed to hunt up the fugitives who had fled before 
the royal forces, and to put a stop to their machinations. The 
Sultan stayed for a while at Deogir, in the royal palace, and on 
New Year’s Day all the Musulmans in the place went to wait 
upon him. * * * 

While the Sultén was engaged at Deogir in settling the 
affairs of that place and in providing for the settlement of the 
Mahratta country, and before he had finished the business 
of the amirs and the army, news arrived of the revolt, excited 
by the traitor Taghi, in Gujarét. This man was a cobbler, 
and had been a slave of the general, Malik Sult4ni. He had 
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won over the foreign amirs of Gujar4t, and had broken out 
into rebellion. Many of the mukaddims of Gujarat joined him. 
He marched to Nahrwala, killed Malik Muzaffar, the assistant 
of Shaikh Mu’izzu-d din (the governor), and made the latter 
and his officers prisoners. Taghi then proceeded, at the head 
of his rebels, to Cambay, and, after plundering that place, he 
proceeded with a body of Hindus and Musulmans to the fort of 
Broach. They attacked the fort, and every day had conflicts 
with the defenders. The Sultén, upon receiving intelligence of 
this rising, left the affairs of Deogir half settled, and placing 
certain officers in charge, departed with all speed towards Broach 
to meet the rebels. All the Musulmans of that place who had 
remained in Deogir, high and low, marched with the royal army 
to Broach. Grain was very dear, and the army suffered great 
privations. I, Zia Barni, the author of this history, just at 
this time joined the Sultan, after he had made one or two 
marches from Ghati-s4kin towards Broach. I had been sent 
from the capital by the present Sultan (Firoz), Malik Kabir, 
and Ahmad Ayyaéz, with letters of congratulation on the con- 
quest of Deogir. The Sultan received me with great favour. 
One day, as I was riding in his suite, the Sult4n conversed 
with me, and the conversation turned upon rebellion. He then 
said, ‘‘ Thou seest what troubles these traitorous foreign amirs 
have excited on every side. When I collect my forces and put 
them down in one direction, they excite disturbances in some 
other quarter. If I had at the first given orders for the de- 

struction of all the foreign amirs of Deogir, Gujar4t, and Broach, 

I should not have been so troubled by them. This rebel, Taghi, 

is my slave; if I had executed him or had sent him as a memorial 

to the King of Eden, this revolt would never have broken out.” 

I could not help feeling a desire to tell the Sultan that the 

troubles and revolts. which were breaking out on every side, and 

this general disaffection, all arose from the excessive severity of 

his Majesty, and that if punishments were suspended for a while, 

a better feeling might spring up, and mistrust be removed from 
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the hearts of the people. But I dreaded the temper of the king, 
and could not say what I desired, so I said to myself, What is the 
rood of pointing out to the Sultan the causes of the troubles and 
disturbances in his country, for it will have no effect upon him P 
The Sultan arrived at Broach, and encamped on the banks of 
the Nerbadda, which flows by the town. When the rebel Taghi 
was apprized of the approach of the Sultan, he abandoned the 
town, with a party of his adherents not numbering more than 
three hundred horse. The Sultan then placed Malik Ydasuf 
Baghré in command of two thousand horse, and sent him with 
some other amirs to Cambay. In four or five days he drew near 
to that place and encountered Taghi, when he and several other 
amirs were slain, and the army being routed, fled to Broach. 
Instantly upon hearing this, the Sultan crossed the river, and re- 
mained two or three days in Broach. Although he made every 
exertion to get to Cambay, Tachi heard of his advance and fled 
from that place to As&wal.! Thither the Sultan pursued him, 
but the rebel again fled and went to Nahrwala. Before the 
Sult4n left Broach, Taghi had executed Shaikh Mu’izzu-d din 
and several other officials whom he had made prisoners. * * * 
The Sultén arrived at Aséwal and had to stay there about a 
month, on account of the ill-condition of his horses and the fall 
of rain. While the rains were still prevailing, news came from 
Nahrwala that Taghi had marched from thence with a party of 
horse towards Asdéwal and had arrived at the town of Karra. 
The Sultan marched from Asawal in the very height of the rains, 
and on the third or fourth day reached Karra. Next day he 
drew out his forces and attacked the rebel. Taghi, on seeing the 
approach of the royal force, plied his men with wine and made 
them drunk. The foreign horsemen (sawdri sadi) then made an 
impetuous and reckless charge with their drawn swords on the 
royal forces, but they were encountered by the elephants and 
overthrown. They then ran among the trees,.dispersed and fled 
towards Nahrwéla. Several were made prisoners, and all the 
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baggage fell into the hands of the victors. our or five hundred 
men, combatants and non-combatants,' were taken with the bag- 
gage, and were all put to the sword. The Sultan then placed 
the son of Malik Yusuf Baghré at the head of a force, and 
sent him in pursuit of the fugitives, but night came on, so he 
and his troops halted to rest. Taghi, with his remaining horse- 
men, reached Nahrwala; there he collected all his family and 
dependents, and proceeded to Kant-baréhi,* where he stayed 
some days. From thence he wrote to the R&i of Karn4l, im- 
ploring assistance in his flight, and proceeded to Karnél. Then 
he went to Thatta and Damrila, where he found refuge. 

Two or three days after, the Sult4n arrived at Nahrwéla, and 
alighted at the garden of the reservoir of Sahsilang. There he 
apphed himself to settling the affairs of Gujarat. The mukaddims, 
the rdnas, and the mahants of Gujarét, came in and paid their 
homage, and received robes and rewards. In a short time the 
inhabitants who had been scattered abroad returned to their 
homes and were delivered from the ravages of the rebels. Several 
of Taghi's chief supporters left him and went to the Rana of 
Mandal and Teri,* but that chief slew them and sent their heads 
to the Sultan. He also seized upon all their wives and children. 
For this service he received robes and rewards, and being so 
favoured he came to the Court. 

While the Sultan was engaged in settling the affairs of the 
country, and was about to enter Nahrwala, news came from 
Deogir that Hasan K&éngi and other rebels, who had fled before 
the royal army in the day of battle, had since attacked ’Imadu-l 
Malk, and had slain him and scattered his army. Kiwdmu-d 
din and other nobles left Deogir and went towards Dhar. Hasan 
K4nga then proceeded to Deogir and assumed royal dignity. 
Those rebels who had fled before the Sultan’s army to the 
summit of Dh4rdégir, now came down, and a revolution was 


1 As ter o khusk. 
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effected in Deogir. When intelligence of this reached the 
Sultdn’s ears, he was very disheartened, for he saw very well that 
the people were alienated. No place remained secure, all order 
and regularity were lost, and the throne was tottering to its fall. 

During the months of the Sultan’s stay at Nahrwala no one 
was sent to execution (siydsat). He summoned Ahmad Ayyéz 
and other nobles, with an army, from the capital, with the in- 
tention of sending them to Deogir, and they, having made every 
preparation, came to the Sultén. But news now arrived that 
Hasan K&ngu had drawn together a large force at Deogir. The 
Sultan therefore did not deem it advisable to send them there, 
and gave up the idea of attacking it. He determined that he 
would free Gujarat, take Karnél, and put down the traitor Taghi; 
after which he would march to Deogir, overthrow the rebels, and 
remove every cause of trouble and anxiety. In pursuance of this 
plan he first directed his attention to the taking of Karnél and 
the fort of Khankaér.! The mukaddims of Deogir, who had come 
from that place to wait upon the Sult&n, now saw that the busi- 
ness of their country was postponed; so they went off by ones 
and twos, and, meeting at a rendezvous, they returned to Deogtr. 

The success of the rebels, and the loss of Deogir, greatly 
troubled the king. One day, while he was thus distressed, he 
sent for me, the author of this work, and, addressing me, said: 
‘‘My kingdom is diseased, and no treatment cures it. The physi- 
cian cures the headache, and fever follows; he strives to allay the 
fever, and something else® supervenes. So in my kingdom dis- 
orders have broken out; if I suppress them in one place they 
appear in another; if I allay them in one district another be 
comes disturbed. What have former kings said about these 
disorders?” JI replied, “‘ Histories record many remedies which 
kings have employed in these disorders. Some kings, when 
they have perceived that they do not retain the confidence of 


1 This is a personal name, see infrd. The spelling is that of one of the MSS. 
The print has “ Kanhgfr” and “ Khankér.”’ 
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their people, and have become the objects of general dislike, 
have abdicated their thrones and have given over the government 
to the most worthy of their sons. Retiring into privacy, and 
oceupying themselves in innocent pursuits, they have passed their 
tame in the society of sympathizing friends, without troubling 
themselves about matters of government. Other kings, when 
they have found themselves the objects of general aversion, have 
taken to hunting, pleasure, and wine, leaving all the business of 
the State to their wazirs and officers, and throwing off all concern 
in them. If this course seems good! to the people, and the king 
is not given to revenge, the disorders of the State may be cured. 
Of all political ills, the greatest and most dire is a general feeling 
of aversion and a want of confidence among all ranks of the 
people.” The Sult4n replied, ‘If I can settle the affairs of my 
kingdom according to my wish, I will consign my realin of Dehli 
to three persons, Firoz Shah, Malik Kabir, and Ahmad Ayyaz, 
and I will then proceed on the pilgrimage to the holy temple. 
At present I am angry with my subjects, and they are aggrieved 
with me. The people are acquainted with my feelings, and I 
am aware of their misery and wretchedness. No treatment that 
I employ is of any benefit. My remedy for rebels, insurgents, 
opponents, and disaffected people is the sword. I employ punish- 
ment and use the sword, so that a cure may be effected by suffer- 
ing. The more the people resist, the more I inflict chastisement.” 

When the Sultan gave up Deogir and applied himself to the 
settlement of Gujarat, he passed three rainy seasons in that 
country. The first he passed at Mandal and Teri,? devoting his 
time to the affairs of the country and the equipment of his army. 
The second he passed near the fort of Karnél. When the mukad- 
dim of that place saw the numbers and strength of the royal 
army, he resolved to make Taghi prisoner and deliver him up; 
but the rebel got notice of his intention, and fled to Thatta, where 
he found refuge with the Jam. After the rains were over, the 
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Sultén took Karnél, and brought all the coast into subjection. 
The rdnas and mukaddims came in and made submission, where- 
upon they received robes and rewards. A commissioner was sent 
to take charge of Karnél. Khankhér and the Rana of Karnal, 
being taken prisoners, were brought to the court, and all that 
country was completely subdued. The third rainy season the 
Sultén passed at Kondal. This is a place in the direction of 
Thatta, Sdmargén,! and Damrila. At Kondal the Sultan fell 
sick with fever, which obliged him to remain there for some time. 
Before the Sultan went to Kondal he received from Dehli the 
intelligence of the death of Malik Kabir, which deeply grieved 
him. Thereupon he sent Ahmad Ayyéz and Malik Makbil 
from the army to take charge of the affairs of the capital. He 
summoned Khudéwand-zéda,* Makhdum-zada, and many elders, 
learned men and others, with their wives and families, to Kondal. 
Every one that was summoned hastened with horse and foot to 
join the Sultén at Kondal, so that a large force was gathered 
there and was formed into an army. Boats were brought 
from J)eobélpur, Multan, Uch, and Siwistén to the river. 
The Sultan recovered from his disorder, and marched with his 
army to the Indus. He crossed that river in ease and safety 
with his army and elephants. He was there joined by Altun 
Bahadur, with four or five thousand Mughal horse, sent by the 
Amir of Farghan. The Sultan showed great attention to this 
leader and his followers, and bestowed many gifts upon them. 
He then advanced along the banks of the Indus towards Thatta, 
with an army as numerous as a swarm of ants or locusts, with 
the intention of humbling the Simras and the rebel Taghi, whom 
they had sheltered. 

As he was thus marching with his countless army, and was 
thirty kos from Thatta, the ‘dshira or fast of the 10th of 
Muharram happened. He kept the fast, and when it was over 
he ate some fish. The fish did not agree with him, his illness 
returned and fever increased. He was placed in a boat and con- 
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tinued his journey on the second and third days, until he came to 
within fourteen kos of Thatta. He then rested, and his army was 
fally prepared, only awaiting the royal command to take Thatta, 
and to crush the Simras of Thatta and the rebel Taghi in a 
single day, and to utterly annihilate them. But fate ruled it 
otherwise. During the last two or three days that he was 
encamped near Thatta, the Sultan’s malady had grown worse, 
and his army was in great trouble, for they were a thousand 
kos distant from Dehli and their wives and children, they were 
near the enemy and in a wilderness and desert, so they were 
sorely distressed, and looking upon the Sultan’s expected death 
as preliminary to their own, they quite despaired of returning 
home. On the 21st Muharram, 752 nw. (1350 a.p.), Sultén 
Muhammad bin Tughlik departed this life on the banks of the 
Indus, at fourteen kos from Thatta. * * * 


Sultan Firoz Shah. 


I, the author of this Tartkh-i Firoz Shdht, have written all 
that I have witnessed during six years of the personal character 
of the reigning sovereign, and of the events which have occurred 
during that time. I have included these in eleven chapters, 
and if I live some years longer I intend to write ninety more 
chapters, so that the complete history of the reign may consist of 
one hundred and one chapters (mukaddamas). * * * 


Chapter 1. Account of the Accession of Firozs Shah. 

. March of the Sultan from Siwistdn to Dehit. 

. Eulogy of the personal character of the Sultan. 
. His bounty in the grant of pensions and in’ams. 
. His busidings. 

. Formation of Canals. 

. Rules of Government. 

. Conquest of Lakhnauté. 

. Arrival of letters and robes from the Khalifa. 

. Hunting matters. 

. Defeat of the attacks of the Mughals. 
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1.—Accession of Firoz Shah. 

*** On the third day after the death of Muhammad Tughlik, 
the army marched from (its position) fourteen kos from Thatta 
towards Siwist4n, on its return homewards. Every division of 
the army marched without leader, rule, or route, in the greatest 
disorder. No one heeded or listened to what any one said, but 
continued the march like careless caravans. So when they had 
proceeded a kos or two, the Mughals, eager for booty, assailed 
them in front, and the rebels of Thatta attacked them in the 
rear. Cries of dismay arose upon every side. The Mughals fell 
to plundering, and carried off women, maids, horses, camels, 
troopers, baggage, and whatever else had been sent on in advance. 
They had very nearly captured the royal harem and the treasure 
with the camels which carried it. The villagers (who had 
been pressed into the service) of the army, and expected the 
attack, took to flight. They pillaged various lots of baggage on 
the right and left of the army, and then joined the rebels of 
Thatta in attacking the baggage train. The people of the army, 
horse and foot, women and men, stood their ground; for when 
they marched, if any advanced in front, they were assailed by the 
Mughals ; if they lagged behind, they were plundered by the 
rebels of Thatta. Those who resisted and put their trust in God 
reached the next stage, but those who had gone forward with 
the women, maids, and baggage, were cut to pieces. The 
army continued its march along the river without any order 
or regularity, and every man was in despair for his life and 
goods, his wife and children. Anxiety and distress would allow 
no one to sleep that night, and, in their dismay, men remained 
with their eyes fixed upon heaven. On the second day, by 
stratagem and foresight, they reached their halting ground, as- 
sailed, as on the first day, by the Mughals in front and the 
men of Thatta in the rear. They rested on the banks of the 
river in the greatest possible distress, and in fear for their lives 
and goods. The women and children had perished. Makhdim 
Zéda ’ Abbasi, the Shaikhu-s Shaiyuikh of Egypt, Shaikh Nasiru-d 
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din Mahmud Oudhi, and the chief men, assembled and went to 
Firoz Shéh, and with one voice said, ‘‘ Thou art the heir apparent 
and legatee of the late Sultén ; he had no son, and thou art his 
brother’s son ; there is no one in the city or in the army enjoy- 
ing the confidence of the people, or possessing the ability to 
reign. For God’s sake save these wretched people, ascend the 
throne, and deliver us and many thousand other miserable men. 
Redeem the women and children of the soldiers from the hands 
of the Mughals, and purchase the prayers of two Jacs of people.” 
Firoz Sh&h made objections, which the leaders would not listen 
to. All ranks, young and old, Musulmans and Hindus, horse 
and foot, women and children, assembled, and with one acclaim 
declared that Firoz Sh&h alone was worthy of the crown. ‘It 
he does not assume it to-day and let the Mughals hear of his 
doing so, not one of us will escape from the hands of the Mughals 
and the Thatta men.” So on the 24th Muharram, 752 u. (1351 
A.D.), the Sultén ascended the throne. 

On the day of his accession the Sultén got some horse in order 
and sent them out to protect the army, for whenever the Mughal 
horse came down they killed and wounded many, and carried off 
prisoners. On the same day he named some amirs to guard the 
rear of the army, and these attacked the men of Thatta when 
they fell upon the baggage. Several of the assailants were 
put to the sword, and they, terrified with this lesson, gave up the 
pursuit and returned home. On the third day he ordered certain 
amirs to attack the Mughals, and they accordingly made several 
of the Mughal commanders of thousands and of hundreds pri- 
soners, and brought them before the Sultan. The Mughals from 
that very day ceased their annoyance; they moved thirty or forty 
kos away, and then departed for their own country. 


11.—Stoppage of the evils inflicted by the Mughals of Changis 
Khan. 


All men of intelligence in Hind and Sind have seen and re- 
marked the stop which has been put to the inroads of the Mughals 
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of Changiz Khan in this auspicious reign. They have not been 
able to attack and ravage the frontier territories, nor have they 
been permitted to come in with professions of friendship and 
employ their arts to carry off the wealth of the country. They 
had the presumption to make two attacks. Once they crossed 
the Sodra and came into the neighbouring country. There they 
were met by the forces of Islam and were defeated. Many were 
killed and many were taken prisoners. These latter were placed 
upon camels, and were paraded in derision ‘round Dehli, with 
wooden collars on their necks. Those who escaped from the 
battle fled in the greatest precipitation and confusion, and many 
were drowned in the passage of the Sodra. On the other occa- 
sion they made a rapid dash into Gujarat. Some perished from 
thirst, some died by the hands of the soldiers, and some fell in a 
night attack which the natives of the country made upon them. 
Not one-tenth of these accursed followers of Changiz Khan 
reached their own country. 
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TARIKH-I FYROZ SHAHY 


SHAMS-I SIRAJ ’AFYF. 


[This History of Firoz Sh&h is devoted exclusively to the 
reign of that monarch, and therefore has a better right to the 
title than Barni’s history, which embraces only a small por- 
tion of the reign of Firoz, and bears the title simply because 
it was written or finished during his reign. Little is known of 
Shams-i Sirfj beyond what is gleaned from his own work. He 
was descended from a family which dwelt at Abuhar, the country 
of Firoz Shaéh’s Bhatti mother. His great grandfather, he says, 
was collector of the revenue of Abdhar, and was intimate with 
Ghiy4su-d din Tughlik before he became Sultan. He himself 
was attached to the court of Firoz, and accompanied him on his 
hunting expeditions. | 

The work has met with scarcely any notice, whilst every 
historian who writes of the period quotes and refers to Ziéu-d 
din Barni. The reason of this may be that Shams-i Siraj enters 
more than usual into administrative details, and devotes some 
chapters to the condition of the common people—a matter of 
the utmost indifference to Muhammadan authors in general. 
His untiring strain of eulory could not have condemned him 
in their eyes, as they were accustomed to little else in all the 
other histories they consulted; so that we must either attribute 
the neglect of this work to the cause assigned, or to the fact 
of its having at a comparatively late period been rescued from 
some musty record room. The work, consisting of ninety 
chapters, contains an ample account of this Akbar of his time, 
and, making due allowance for the prevalent spirit of eulogium 
and exaggeration, it not only raises in us a respect for the virtues 
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and munificence of Firoz, and for the benevolence of his character, 
as shown by his canals and structures for public accommodation, 
but gives us altogether a better view of the internal condition of 
India under a Muhammadan sovereign than is presented to us 
in any other work, except the Ayin-? Akbart. 

[In style, this history has no pretensions to elegance, being, 
in general, very plain. The author is much given to reiterations 
and recapitulations, and he has certain pet phrases which he con- 
stantly uses. Sir H. Elliot desired to print a translation of the 
whole work, and he evidently held it in high estimation. <A por- 
tion of the work had been translated for him by a munshi, but this 
has proved to be entirely useless. The work of translation has, 
consequently, fallen upon the editor, and he has endeavoured to 
carry out Sir H. Elliot’s plan by making a close translation of 
the first three chapters, and by extracting from the rest of the 
work everything that seemed worthy of selection. The transla- 
tion is close, without being servile; here and there exuberances 
of eloquence have been pruned out, and repetitions and tauto- 
logies have been passed over without notice, but other omissions 
have been marked by asterisks, or by brief descriptions in brackets 
of the passages omitted. Shams-i Siraj, with a better idea of 
method than has fallen to the lot of many of his brother his- 
torians, has divided his work into books and chapters with 
appropriate headings. 

[ Besides this history of Firoz Shh, the author often refers to 
his Mandakib-i Sultdn Tughlik, and be mentions his intention of 
writing similar memoirs of the reign of Sultsn Muhammad, the 
son of Firoz Shéh. Nothing more appears to be known of these 
works. Copies of the Tarikh-t Firoz Shdht are rare in India, 
and Colonel Lees, who has selected the work for publication in 
the Bibliotheca Indica, has heard only of ‘one copy in General 
Hamilton’s library, and of another at Dehli, in the possession 
of Naw&b Ziéu-d din Loh&ra, of which General Hamilton’s is 
perhaps a transcript.”! The editor has had the use of four 

1 Jour. R. A. S., New Series, iii., 446. 
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copies. One belonging to Sir H. Elliot, and another belong- 
ing to Mr. Thomas, are of quite recent production. They 
are evidently taken from the same original, most probably the 
Dehli copy above mentioned. The other two copies belong to 
the library of the India Office, one having been lately purchased 
at the sale of the Marquis of Hastings’s books. These are older 
productions; they are well and carefully written, and although 
they contain many obvious errors, they will be of the greatest 
gervice in the preparation of a correct text. None of these 
MSS. are perfect. The two modern copies terminate in the 
middle of the ninth chapter of the last book. The Hastings 
copy wants several chapters at the end of the first and the 
beginning of the second book; but it extends to the eleventh 
chapter of the last book, and has the final leaf of the work. The 
other MS. ends in the middle of the fifteenth chapter of the last 
book, and some leaves are missing from the fourteenth. For- 
tunately these missing chapters seem, from the headings given in 
the preface, to be of no importance. 

[A considerable portion of the work was translated in abstract 
by Lieut. Henry Lewis, Bengal Artillery, and published in the 
Journal of the Archological Society of Dehli in 1849. ] 


First Mukaddama.—Birth of Ftros Shah. 


Firoz Sh&h was born in the year 709 w. (1809 a.p.). It is 
recorded that his father was named Sipsh-s4élar Rajab, and was 
brother of Sult4n Ghiy&su-d din Tughlik Ghazi. The writer of 
this work has given a full account of their parentage in his 
Memoirs of Sult4n Tughlik (Mandkib-i Sultén Tughlik). The 
three brothers, Tughlik, Rajab, and Abu Bakr, came from 
Khurésfn to Dehli in the reign of ’Alau-d din, and that monarch, 
under Divine guidance, treated them with great kindness and 
favour. All three were taken into the service of the Court, and 
the Sultén, observing their courage and energy, conferred upon 
Tughlik the country of Dipélpir, and employed all the brothers 
in public business. Tughlik was desirous that his brother Sipah- 
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sélér Rajab should obtain in marriage the daughter of one of the 
Rats of Dipalpur ; and while he was seeking a suitable match, he 
was informed that the daughters of Rana Mall Bhatti were very 
beautiful and accomplished. In those days all the estates, from 
the highest to the lowest, and all the jungle belonging to the 
Mini and Bhatti tribes, were attached to the town of Abuhar, 
which was one of the dependencies of Dipdlpir. The author’s 
great-grandfather, Malik S’adu-l Mulk Shahéb ’Afif was then 
’amaldar of Abihar, and Tughlik Sh&h, after consultation with 
him, sent some intelligent and acute persons to Rana Mall with 
a proposal of marriage. 

When the messengers delivered Tughlik’s message, Rana Mall, 
in his pride and haughtiness, uttered unseemly and improper 
observations. This, together with the Raéna’s refusal, was com- 
municated to Tughlik Sh&h, who then again took counsel with 
the author's ancestor, and after much debate it was decided that 
Tughlik Shah should proceed to the villages (¢aeandt) belonging 
to Rana Mall, and demand payment of the year’s revenue. 
Next day Tughlik proceeded thither and demanded payment in 
ready money of the whole amount. The mukaddims and chaud- 
haris were subjected to coercion, and payment in full was insisted 
upon. The Rana’s people were helpless and could do nothing, 
for those were the days of ’Aléu-d din, and no one dared to 
make any outcry. In the course of two or three days they were 
reduced to extremities and suffered much hardship. Some trust- 
worthy and precise persons told the author that the mother of 
Rana Mall, who was an old woman, when she heard of Tughlik 
Shah's severity to the people, proceeded at the time of evening 
prayer into the house of her son, weeping and tearing her hair, and 
spoke most feelingly upon the matter. At that time Rana Mall's 
daughter, the future mother of Firoz Sh&h, was in the court-yard. 
When that fortunate damsel heard the wailing and crying of the 
Rana’s mother, she inquired what was the cause of her grief; 
and the dame replied, “I am weeping on your account, for it is 
through you that Tughlik Shéh is weighing so heavily on the 
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people of this land.” The author’s veracious informer said that 
the high-spirited, noble girl exclaimed, “If the surrender of me 
will deliver the people from such misery, comply instantly with 
the demand, and send me to him; consider then that the Mughals 
have carried off one of your daughters.” The old lady went 
and told the Rana of his daughter's resolution, and he gave 
hig assent. The R&na communicated the fact to the author’s 
great-crandfather, when a messenger was sent to Tughlik Shah 
announcing the Raéna’s assent to the marriage, and the damsel 
herself was brought to Dipélpuir. Before her marriage she was 
called Bibi Naila, but on entering the house of Sipah-salar 
Rajab, she was styled Sultan Bibi Kadbani. 

After the lapse of a few years she gave birth to Firoz Shéh in 
a most auspicious hour, and Tughlik Sh4h distributed his bounty 
on all sides in token of his joy. On the very day that Firoz 
Shéh was born, the author’s grandfather, Shams-i Sh&hab ’Afif, 
also came into the world. The females of the author’s ancestors 
then lived at Dipalpur, and constantly visited the female apart- 
ments of Tughlik Sh4h, and often in talking of these matters the 
author's great-grandfather used to say that he had frequently 
given Firoz Shéh a cup of milk; and Firoz Shah himself, when 
he had reached the summit of his power and glory, used to tell 
the author’s father that he had sucked at the breast of his grand- 
mother. | 

When Firoz Shah was seven years old his father, Sipah-sélér 
Rajab, died, and Tughlik Sh&h made great mourning for him. 
The widowed mother was in great distress as to the education 
and training of her son, but Tughlik Shah consoled her, and told 
her that he would look upon the child as his own, and treat him 
with every kindness so long as he lived. The mother of Firoz 
Shh had no other child, either son or daughter. Those who 
say that Malik Kutbu-d din was brother of Firoz Shah speak 
the truth, but he was born of another mother. The same was 
the case with Malik N&ib Bar-bak ; he also was his brother, but 
by a different mother. 
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Firoz Shah received instruction in the duties of royalty and 
the functions of sovereignty from two kings, Sultan Tughlik 
Shéh and Sultén Muhammad Shih, and he became thoroughly 
conversant with all affairs of State. TAtér Khan Buzurg used 
to say upon this subject that Firoz Sh4h ought to be acquainted 
with regal and political duties, and that no one should feel any 
apprehension about him. 


Second Mukaddama.—Firos Shah's Education tn the Duties of 
Royalty. 

Firoz Shéh was fourteen years old when Sultan Tughlik Shah 
ascended the throne. The Sult4n was engaged for four years 
and a half in travelling about his dominions, and during that 
time Firoz Shéh attended him, obtaining full knowledge of all 
public business transacted by the Sultén. On the death of 
Sultén Tughlik he was succeeded on the throne of Dehli by 
Muhammad Shéh. At the accession of this monarch Firoz Shéh 
was eighteen years of age. He was appointed deputy of the lord 
chamberlain (ndib-t amir-hdjib), with the title of Ndib Bar-bak, 
and received the command of 12,000 horse. The Sult4n was 
exceedingly kind and generous to him, and keeping him con- 
stantly near his person he used to explain to him, with much 
intelligence, all affairs of State that came up for consideration. 
Even at this period Firoz Shéh showed himself very kind and 
generous to the poor, and when any case of distress came before 
him he was prompt to relieve it. When Muhammad Shah 
divided the territories of Dehli into four parts, as the author 
has fully explained in his Mandkib-t Sultén Muhammad, he 
placed one part under the charge of Firoz Shéh, so that he 
might acquire experience in the art of government. The wise 
have said that the man who can perform the duties of one charge 
may guide the affairs of a State and accomplish the government of 
a kingdom. So the clear-sighted Sultan Muhammad placed Firoz 
Sh4h over a fourth part of his kingdom, in order that, with the 
Divine favour, he might become an adept in all political matters. 
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It is commonly said that Sultén Muhammad Shah used to keep 
Firoz Shéh continually at work in various matters, and the state- 
ment is true. But this labour was not imposed upon him out of 
any ill-feeling, for, had the king disliked him, he would have 
sent him far from his court. Muhammad Shéh was an illustrious 
king, and a most intelligent and able man, so much so that he 
was remarkable for his talents among the great men of Dehli. 
His object was to train Firoz Sh&h, so that he might become 
thoroughly versed in the duties of royalty. Thus Firoz Shah 
completed his forty-fifth year under the tuition of Sultén Mu- 
hammad Shah. 


Third Mukaddama.—Accession of Firozs Shah. 


When Sult4n Muhammad Shéh died, a body of Mughals 
plundered the baggage train and went off towards their own 
cantry. At this conjuncture all the Kidns and princes, the learned 
men, shaikhs, and officials who were with Sultén Muhammad at 
Thatta, met in council and decided that nothing could be done 
without a leader, saying, ‘Dehli is distant,! and these things 
have happened. Sultén Muhammad is gone to Paradise, and 
the Mughals have taken the field and have come up against us.”? 
In fine, a Mughal band plundered the baggage, and their in- 
satiate desires being unsatisfied with the plunder thus wickedly 
obtained, they approached closer in search of further booty. 
The nobles of Sult4én Muhammad Sh&éh then assembled in 
council, and, after a long and anxious deliberation, the nobles 
apd the administrative officers both agreed that the proper course 
was to place the reins of government in the hands of Firoz Shah. 

Firoz Sh&h, through fear of God, was averse to being made 
sovereign, and stated that he had formed the design of making 
the pilgrimage to Mecca. But the divine approval of the suc- 
cession of Firoz Sh4h was from the first made known by means 
of the shaikhs, because in attaining royalty the mode of its acqui- 
sition is an important point. Sometimes when an elder is about 


‘ A proverbial expression. 2 Di-ba-di-i md dar-dmadah. 
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to quit the world, he authoritatively places one of his disciples in 
his place, and hands over to him his prayer-carpet, although the 
disciple may be reluctant to undertake the serious charge. This 
mode of appointment is called authorization by investiture with 
the religious garment, and is highly honoured among shazkhs. 
So all the princes, and judges, and doctors, and shaikhs, and 
officials who had gone to Thatta with Muhammad Shah, agreed 
unanimously upon choosing Firoz Sh&h, but he was reluctant 
to assent, feeling the weight of the responsibility to God. This 
however, is a feeling which can only be allowed to saints, because 
the burden of royalty is an arduous one. Every one approved 
the choice, and all men set their hearts upon its acceptance. 

When this election was made known, Khudawand-zida 
daughter of Tughlik Shah and mother of Déwar Malik, sent a 
message to the nobles, urging that it was not right to prefer the 
Amir-hqjib to her son by Malik Khusri, seeing that she was 
daughter of Sultén Tughlik, and sister of Sult4n Muhammad. 
Whilst her son lived, how could any stranger sit upon the throne ? 
Some historians add that Khud4wand-z4da used indecorous lan- 
guage upon the matter. On her message being delivered to the 
nobles, they all winced as if snake-hitten. It pleased nobody, 
but all the assembly agreed to send Malik Saifu-d din Khoji 
to her. The Malik was a celebrated man, and whatever he said, 
he said well, with dignity and firmness. He accordingly pro- 
ceeded to Khudawand-zéda, and addressed her in polite, thongh 
decided, language, saying, ‘‘O woman, if thy son had been chosen 
instead of Firoz Shah, thou wouldst have no home to look 
upon, nor should we have wives or children to gladden our 
eyes, because thy son is an incompetent person, incapable of 
governing. We have come into this foreign country, and a 
large Mughal army confronts us ; if thou wishest to save thyself 
from that army, do thow acquiesce in what we all have deter- 
mined, and the office and title of Nath Bér-bak shall be conferred 
upon thy son.” Khud4éwand-zaéda was silent, and Malik Saifu-d 
din returned. 
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All the nobles then agreed upon choosing Firoz Shéh, but 
still he would not consent. Writers of credit report that Tétaér 
Khan, who was president of the meeting, then stood up, and 
taking the arm of Firoz Shah, forced him to sit upon the throne. 
Upon this Sultan Firoz said to Tétér Khan, “Since you have 
placed this heavy trouble and grievous labour upon my shoulders, 
you must be patient for a while till I have performed my de- 
votions.”’ He then went through his ablutions, and repeated the 
regular form of prayer in singleness of heart. Afterwards, 
bowing his head to the ground, he, with tearful eyes, poured 
forth his supplications to the Almighty, saying, ‘‘O Lord! the 
stability of states, the peace, regulation, and occupations of 
governments do not depend upon man. Permanence of dominion 
depends upon thy behests. Oh God, thou art my refuge and my 
srencth.” After this they placed the crown of empire upon 
his head, and invested him with the robes of sovereignty. Many 
persons who were present in this assembly have told the author 
that Sultan Firoz Shéh put on the robes of royalty over his 
garments of mourning, and although the nobles of the late 
Saltan Muhammad Sh&éh wished to remove the dress of mourn- 
ing, he would not allow them, and said: “Although in com- 
pliance with your counsels J have assumed the robes of sove- 
rionty, still I cannot throw off my garments of mourning, for 
Sultan Muhammad was my lord, my teacher, and my guide in 
all things. It was my earnest desire to make the pilgrimage 
to the holy temple, but I have yielded to your strenuous opposi- 
tion; it will be well, therefore, that the robes of royalty should 
ever the garments of mourning.” He was so attired, when an 
elephant was brought, which he mounted, and went forth in 
state. The heralds and attendants shouted in loud acclaim, the 
drams were beaten in exultation, and universal joy prevailed. 

The first public act of Sultan Firoz Sh&h was to invest Shir- 
abr Chashm with the duties of "Imddu-l Mulk.! The date 
of his accession to the throne was the 24th Muharram, 752 u. 

1 “Pillar of the state ’—1.¢. minister. 
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(March 28rd, 1351 a.p.). Firoz Shah, the sovereign elect, pro- 
ceeded on his elephant to the female apartments, and threw him- 
self at the feet of Khud&wand-z4da. She embraced him, and 
with her own hands placed upon his head a crown, valued at a 
lac of tankas, which had belonged to Sultén Tughlik Shéh and 
Sultan Muhammad Shéh. The Sultan Firoz Sh&h then re- 
turned, and general satisfaction prevailed. 


Fourth Mukaddama.—Firoz Shah wars with a Mughal force. 


The accession of Firoz Shah made the people glad, because 
they were in great alarm about the Mughal hordes. After 
plundering the baggage train, the Mughals had come within sight 
of the camp at Dehli. The khdns and nobles assembled, and 
the opportunity was deemed favourable for an attack upon the 
invaders. The Sult4n accordingly assembled his forces of horse, 
foot, and elephants, and attacked the enemy. A fierce battle 
ensued, and the slaughter was great, but victory inclined to the 
Suitén, and the Mughals fled, abandoning their camp and 
baggage. The victory was complete, and all the people of the 
great bazdr (bdzdr-i busurg) who had been taken prisoners by 
the Mughals were set free. This was the first victory of the 
reion of Sultan Firoz, and he proceeded to Dehli amid general 


rejoicings and acclamations. 


Fifth Mukaddama.—On the mistake made by Khwdja-+ Jahan 
Ahmad Ayydz in setting up the son of the late Sultan Mu- 
hammad Shah. 


When Sult4n Muhammad Shéh, in the latter days of his 
reign, proceeded to Daulatébéd (Deogir), he left three persons 
in (charge of ) Dehli ;—Malik Kabir, Katlagh Khan, and Firoz 
Shéh, who was then Ndib-i amir hdyib (deputy of the lord cham- 
berlain), The two former died before their master, and the latter 
was summoned to attend his person in Thatta. Dehli being 
thus left vacant, Khwdja-t Jahan was sent thither from Thatta 
as representative of the absent sovereign. With him were several 
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other nobles, Malik Kiw4mu-l Mulk the Khdn-t Jahén, Malik 
Hasan, Malik His4mu-d din Uzbek, and others. It is commonly 
reported that when the Hhwdja-1 Jahdn heard that Sultén 
Muhammad Sh&ébh was dead, and that Sult4n Firoz Shéh had 
been chosen by the nobles and chief men to succeed him, he set 
up the son of Muhammad Sh&h in opposition at Dehli, and 
gained the people over to his side. But this commonly received 
story is not true. The author here gives the true account of this 
transaction just as he heard it from Kishwar Khan, son of 
Kishi Kh&n Bahrdém, one of the servants of the Court. 

When Sult4n Muhammad Shéh died at Thatta, the chiefs of 
the Haz&ra of Khurfsén, who had come to assist him, as soon 
as they heard of his death, plundered the chief ddsdr, as the 
author has related in his Mandkib-i Sultén Muhammad Shdh. 
In those days the baggage belonging to the forces, which were 
at detached stations, was plundered, and the men of these de- 
tachments all fled to the city. Firoz Sh&h had not yet been 
placed on the throne. A slave named Malih Tantin! had been 
sent from Dehli by Khwaja-i Jahén to Sultan Muhammad, and 
just at this juncture, when the alarming news was coming in 
from the army, he started on his return to Dehli. On his 
arrival he unfolded to Khw4ja-i Jah4n the intelligence of the 
death of the Sultan, the attacks of the Mughals upon the army, 
the plandering of the ddsdér, and the disaffection and bloodshed 
among the royal forces. He then proceeded to add that Tatar 
Khfn and the Amir-hdjib Firoz Sh&h were missing, and it was 
not known whether they had been taken prisoners or killed by 
the Mughals; that many other nobles had been slain; and that 
euch untoward events had happened in the royal army. 

When the KhwaAja-i Jah4n heard this news, he mourned for 
the death of Sult4n Muhammad, and also for Firoz Shah. There 
was great affection between the Khwaja and Firoz Shah, so that 
they had no reserve with each other, and it reached to such an 
extent that the Khwaja called Firoz his son. After the duties 

1 Var. “Tandn.” Barni calls him “ Altén,’’ which is more likely. 
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of mourning were completed, the Khwaja, believing the report 
brought by Malih to be correct, placed a son of Sultén Mu- 
hammad Shéh upon the throne, and thus, through adverse fate, 
committed a blunder. When he heard that the Lord Chamber- 
lain was alive and well, he perceived his error. But he proceeded 
to collect an army, and thought his best policy was to be pre- 
pared, because in affairs of State no one believes acts like his to 
be be mistakes and errors; and until peace is made between the 
two parties, neither ought to be free from apprehension of grievous 
consequences. So the Khwaja assembled a strong force in Dehli, 
and took men into his service, until his army amounted to about 
20,000 horse. He distributed large sums among the people, 
although the treasury was then at a very low ebb, in consequence 
of the lavish liberality of Sultan Muhammad Shéh during his 
reign of twenty-seven years. When the money was exhausted, 
he gave away the gold and silver utensils, and when these had 
come to an end, the jewels, This profusion attracted crowds 
from all directions, but it was a curious fact that while they ac- 
cepted the Khwaja’s bounty, their hopes and prayers were in 
favour of Firoz Shéh. 


Sixth Mukaddama.—Khwdja-i Jahan hears of the accession of 
Sultén Firoz Shah. 


When Khwaja-i Jahan heard of the succession of Sultan Firoz 
Shah, he lamented the mistake he had made. Conflicting rumours 
were afloat in the two armies. It was said to be the Khwéja’s 
determination that, as soon as the Sultén’s army reached Dehli, 
he would place all the dependents of the nobles who were in that 
army on the manjaniks, and shoot them away. Another rumour 
said that the Khwé4ja had a powerful army and would offer a 
stout resistance. 

When these proceedings and rumours were reported to Sult4n 
Firoz, he called a council of all the princes and nobles in his 
army. It was unanimously agreed that Sultan Muhammad 
Shéh had no son, but only a daughter, who was born in the reign 
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of Sultan Tughlik. Where, it was asked, had the Khwé§ja-i 
Jahan found the pretended son? All wise men spoke in the 
same strain, expressing their astonishment at the Khwéja’s 
error, and agreeing that his actions were quite unworthy a man 
of his age. Sult4n Firoz finished the discussion by expressing 
his own surprise, and resolved upon marching to Dehli. The 
chiefs and men of the army warmly supported him, and on the 
other side the people of Dehli anxiously watched for his arrival. 
He accordingly marched on and arrived at Multan. Up to this 
time he had never talked to any one, small or great, about the 
Khwaja-i Jahén, but had acted in the most politic manner and 
in strict accordance with the examples of the wisest kings. It 
was now fully confirmed that the Khwéja was resolved upon 
opposition. Sultén Firoz knew that the army of Thatta had 
suffered many hardships and troubles, and through the prodi- 
gality of Sultén Muhammad Shéh the treasury was empty. 
The army had also been reduced to great straits by the assaults 
of the Mughals, and had been compelled to retire towards Dehli; 
and, besides this, the wives and children of the men were there ; 
henee Firoz Sh&h was apprehensive that if the Khwéja-i Jahan’s 
antagonism became the talk of the army, the men would be di- 
spirited, and would think the Sultén was afraid of the Khwaja. 
For these reasons Sultén Firoz never talked on the subject until 
he reached Multan. 


Secenth Mukaddama.—March of Firoz Shah from Thatta to Dehit. 


When the Sultan was about to march upon Dehli, a consulta- 
tion was held as to the most suitable route. The council was in 
favour of proceeding by way of Gujrat, so that the riches of 
that country might be secured. But the Sultén took another 
view, and said, “ When Sultan Tughlik Shéh marched to repress 
the insurrection of Khusré Khan, he went by way of Dipalpdr, 
and by God’s favour obtained the victory. I am therefore re- 
solved upon pursuing the same route by Dip4lpir and Multén, 
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hoping that I, in like manner, shall be brought in safety to 
Dehli.” So he began his march by that road. When the 
news of his approach by way of Multdn, with the elephants 
and baggage, reached Dehli, the people rejoiced, and many of the 
nobles and principal men of the place went forth to meet him. 
The Khwaja, on seeing this defection, was sorely troubled, but 
he said nothing, and did nothing to prevent it. His counsellors 
pointed out to him that the fugitives were carrying off the wealth 
of Dehli to Firoz Sh&h, and urged him to put a stop to it by 
detaining their wives and children. To all this Khwé&ja-i Jahan 
gave no answer, and things went on until every one who had the 
power joined Sultan Firoz, and those who had not the power 
looked in anxious expectation of his arrival. * * * 

When the Sultan arrived near Multan, while he was on 
the march, Malih Tintin, the slave of Khwéja-i Jahan was 
perceived approaching at a distance. He came as a messenger 
and carried in his sword-belt a letter from the son of Sultén 
Muhammad. Sultén Firoz recognized him when a long way 
off, and reining up his horse, he doubted in his mind whether 
Khwéaja-i Jahén might not be dead. He then ordered the mes- 
senger to be stopped, and inquiry to be made of him as to 
whether the Khw&ja was well. The attendants went forward 
and inquired as to the state of the Khwéja and of the people of 
Dehli. Malih replied in very haughty terms, and his answer 
was conveyed to the Sultén, who observed, ‘‘We must trust in 
God’s mercy—what can Khwaja-i Jahan or others do?” 

The Sultén at length entered Multén, and behaved very liber- 
ally to the shaikhs of the city. From thence he proceeded to 
Ajodhan, and made a pilgrimage to the tomb of Shaikhu-l! Islém 
Farfidu-l hakk. He next marched to Sarsuti, which is ninety 40 
from Dehli. The bankers and merchants of the place assembled 
and brought several /acs of tankas to the Sultén who accepted the 
money as a loan, and promised to repay it after his arrival at 
Dehli, making Malik "Imfdu-] Mulk responsible for its discharge. 
All the money thus received was paid to the army. * * * 
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Eighth Mukaddama.—Kiwdmu-l Mulk the Khan-i Jahén Makbtl 
joins Sultan Firos. 


As Sultén Firoz advanced, the people of Multén, Dip4lpar, 
Sarsuti, and other places, joined his army, just as they had 
flocked to the support of Sultan Muhammad Shéh. Men of all 
classes came in, nobles and plebeians, soldiers and officials. 
Thirty-six rdjas of the neighbourhood joined him, and his forces 
greatly increased. The Sultén addressed them all in friendly, 
conciliatory terms, and held out promises of favours to come. 
The people in Dehli were anxious about the progress of the 
Sultén, and at length Kiw&mu-] Mulk, the Kh4n-i Jahén Mak- 
bul, took the lead, and addressed a letter to him relating how 
matters stood, and announcing his intention of joining him. In 
every letter he expressed his ardent good-will, and the Sultan, 
according to his request, wrote to him in reply. It began to be 
whispered about in the city that Khan-i Jahén was in corre- 
spondence with Firoz Shéh, and would soon be off to join him. 
KhwéAja-i Jahén was satisfied of this being his intention by many 
palpable proofs, and resolved to seize the Khan and to frustrate 
his design. * * * 

Early one morning Kiwému-l Mulk got into a chaudol (kind 
of sedan), and with his armed retinue, his wives, children, friends, 
and dependents proceeded to the gate of the maidén. When he 
reached it, the sentinels attempted to bar it, but the horsemen 
rode up with drawn swords and frustrated their design. So 
Kiw&mu-l Mulk, the Khan-i Jahén, then went leisurely out of 
the city to meet Sultén Firoz Sh&h. The Sultén had left 
Sarsuti, and, having made several marches, had reached Ikdar, 
where he was joined by, and received homage from, Khan-i 
Jahdn. Another pleasure which the Sult4n.received on the same 
day at this place was the birth! of a son, who was named Fath 
Khan. The Sult&n founded a town there, to which he gave the 
name of Fath-4b4d (Futtehabad). 


1 The text says “in the house of Prince Firoz Khan,” but these words have been 
omitted to prevent confusion. 
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Ninth Mukaddama.—Khwaja-i Jahén meets the Suitdn. 


Khwa4ja-i Jahan heard that Kiwa4mu-] Mulk Khén-i Jahan 
had joined the Sultan. * * * His mind became greatly troubled, 
and he reflected that as his proceedings had originated in error, 
no good could come of them. He resolved, therefore, to go to 
the Sultan and explain his error, trusting in God’s protection. 
Accordingly he started from Dehli on a Thursday, and on the 
same day arrived at Ism4’il,! which is twenty-four kos distant. 
On the next day, being Friday, after prayers, he proceeded to 
Hauz-i Khass-i ’Al&. Here the nobles, who were faithful to 
him, Malik Hasan, Malik Khattaéb, Malik His4mu-d din Uzbek, 
and others, being uneasy in their minds, went to him and said 
that they perceived he was resolved upon going to Sult4n Firoz, 
and inquired what he advised them to do. He told them that 
in preferring the son of Sultén Muhammad Shah, he had no 
object or design of his own in view. * * * When he heard that 
Sult4n Muhammad was dead, that the Mughals were pressing 
on, and that Firoz Shéh and TAt&r Khén were missing, he acted 
as he thought best for the public welfare and the safety of the 
country. He had been guilty of many faults and errors, but 
the cries and pressure of the people on all sides had urged him 
on; otherwise he would have taken no part in the matter. 
He then went on to say that during the late reign he had 
called Firoz Sh&h his son, and had been addressed by him as 
father, and his wives had been in the custom of going to the 
house of Firoz. He knew not what God had decreed for him, 
but Sultén Firoz was a kind man, and would listen to what he 
had to say. He would also extend his pardon to the Khwéja’s 
supporters. 

KhwAja-i Jahan was more than eighty years old. His frame 
was wasted and feeble, and his hair was white. * * * He was a 
kind-hearted man, and when his followers heard of the resolution 


1 This is a large village on the road from Dehlf to H&ns{. It is now open, but, 
apparently, was once strongly fortified. 
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he had taken, they wept for him, and told him that in affairs of 
royalty no consideration is paid to the relation of father and son, 
and no excuses of error can be admitted. Sultén Firoz, although 
a good man, could not act differently from kings in general. The 
Khwaja replied, ‘I may turn back and fortify myself in Dehli, 
but although I have an army and elephants, Sult4n Firoz will 
take the place, and Muhammadan ladies will fall into the hands 
of the ruffians of his army. In my old age I should do that 
for which I should be called upon to account in the judgment. 
I have not much longer to live; come what may, God’s will be 
done!’ His adherents seeing him thus resolved, some accom- 
panied him to Sultan Firoz, and some fled. 

Khwaja-i Jahan accordingly proceeded to Fathébéd. The 
author has been informed that, on his arrival, the Sultén was 
seated on his throne holding a court, and the Khwéja went into 
his presence with a chain around his neck, his turban off, a 
talika (?) on his head, and a naked sword fastened to his throat, 
and took his standing low down among the attendants. * * * 
The Sultan directed his turban to be replaced upon his head, 
and sent his own chaudol to convey him to the grass plot, where 
he promised to meet and converse with him. * * * 


Tenth Mukaddama.—Conversation of the Sultdn with his nobles 
about Khwdja-t Jahan. 

Sultan Firoz was desirous that no evil should come to Khwéja-i 
Jahan, and wished to reinstate him as wazir, * * * but the Khana, 
nobles, and officials, having met and consulted, arrived at the 
unanimous opinion that it was improper to look over such a 
political offence. * * * They accordingly went to the Sultén and 
said that as Dehli had now come into his hands, and the Khwéja-i 
Jahan had joined him, all apprehension upon that ground was 
removed; they therefore desired the royal permission to set out 
on a pilgrimage to Mecca. The Sultan perceived their meaning, 
and, speaking in kind and gentle words, said: “It was a high 
duty of kings to overlook any irregular acts of their officers.” 
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* * * They replied, ‘That the offences of royal servants were 
of two classes—one small, the other great. The venial offences 
were those against property, the graver, those against authonity ; 
the former might be excused, but the latter ought not to be for- 
given. Olemency in such cases was sure to be followed by re- 
pentance. The Khwaja, in his inordinate thirst for distinction, 
had raised a child to the royal dignity, and had squandered vast 
wealth among the people.” * * * Sult4n Firoz saw that they 
were resolved, heart and soul, upon the destruction of the Khwaja. 
This made him very anxious and thoughtful, so that he grew 
pale. In this state he remained for some days—his heart rent 
with sorrow. At length he called "Im4&du-l Mulk to a private 
interview, and told him to go to the friends and supporters of 
the throne and tell them that the Sultén placed the case of 
Khwaja-i Jahan in their hands. They might do with him what 
seemed to them best, for the Sult4n had given up the case. * * ° 
They accordingly agreed that as the Khwaja was aged, the estate 
of S&4ma4na should be assigned to him in in’dm, and so he was 
ordered to go there and devote his days to religion. * * * The 
Khwaja set out for Samana, and had made some stages when Sher 
Kh&n overtook him, but did not go to see him. * * * So the 
unfortunate noble saw plainly that the Khén had come on no 
errand of mercy, but rather to effect his destruction. * * Next day 
he asked Sher Khan for some tents, into one of which he went, 
performed his ablutions and said his prayers. * * * He then 
looked at the executioner and asked if he had a sharp sword, 
and the executioner, who was a friend of the Khw&ja’s, showed 
his weapon. The old man then told him to make his ablutions, 
say his prayers, and use his sword. When the man had com- 
pleted his devotions, the Khw&ja bowed his head to his prayer- 
carpet, and while the name of God was on his lips his friend 
severed his head from his body. 


Eleventh Mukaddama.—Arrival of Sultdén Firoz at Hanst. 
The Sultén being relieved from all apprehension on account 
of Dehli, marched in great state from Karoda towards the city. 
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After several stages he arrived at Hans{, where he went to wait 
upon the Shaikhu-l Isl4m Shaikh Kutbu-d din. * * * The 
Shaikh said to him, “I have heard it said that you are addicted 
to wine ; but if Sulténs and the heads of religion give themselves 
up to wine-bibbing, the wants of the poor and needy will get 
little attention.” * * * The Sultén thereupon said that he would 
drink no more. After this the Shaikh said that he had been 
informed that the Sultén was passionately fond of hunting; but 
hunting was a source of great trouble and distress to the world, 
and could not be approved. To kill any animal without neces- 
sity was wrong, and hunting ought not to be prosecuted farther 
than was necessary to supply the wants of man—all beyond this 
was reprehensible. The Sultan, in reverence of the Shaikh, 
promised to abstain from hunting. * * * 


Twelfth Mukaddama. — Interview with Shaikh Kutbu-d din-i 
HMunawuar and Shatkh Nastru-d din Mahmud at Hans. 


Thirteenth Mukaddama.—Arrival of Sultan Firoz Shah at Dehit. 


When the Sultan reached Dehli, the drums of joy were beaten, 
and the citizens decked themselves out in their jewels and best 
clothes. Pavilions (kaba) were erected and were decorated accord- 
ing to the custom prevailing in the times of former kings. Six 
of these pavilions were raised, and for twenty-one days a continual 
festival was maintained. One Jac of tankas was expended in each 
pavilion in food and sherbet, and no one was excluded. * * * 


Fourteenth Mukaddama.—The Sultan’s fostering care of the people 
of Dehlt and his remission of arrears. 

*** In those days Khw&4ja Fakhr Shadi was accountant- 
general. After Sultén Muhammad returned from Daulatabéd, 
he lent the people of Dehli property equivalent to two krors (of 
tankas ?)' for the purpose of restoring the land, villages, and 
quarters which had fallen into ruin during the days of the famine. 


1 Do kror-¢ mdi. 
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This money remained in the hands of the people, and Khwéja-i 
Jahan, after the death of Sultan Muhammad, took the people of 
Dehli under his protection, and they in their greediness joined 
themselves to him. When Sultén Firoz ascended the throne at 
Thatta, the Khwaja distributed jewels and diamonds among them. 
All the money lent and the jewels stood against the names 
of the parties concerned in the government books, Fakbr Sh4di, 
the accountant, brought the fact to the notice of Firoz Shah. 
After thinking over the matter, the Sult4n consulted Kiw&mu-l 
Mulk as to what ought to be done, * * * and that minister re- 
plied, ‘That Sultén Muhammad had deemed it expedient to make 
loans to the people, and that the Khwaja-i Jahan had squandered 
the jewels and wealth in prosecution of his projects and vain 
desires; therefore it would not be seemly to demand their res- 
toration. The people were in great distress and poverty ; if such 
a claim were made, they would be reduced to utter helplessness 
and ruin, and not one jot of the debt and jewels would be 
realized.” * * * The Sultan then asked him how he ought to pro- 
ceed, and the Khan advised him to have all the accounts brought 
into the public court, and there to destroy them in the presence 
of all the people, so that they might be relieved froin their great 
anxiety. The Sultén heartily approved of this advice, and by 
his direction the records of the debt and of the jewels were 
brought into his court, where they were publicly cancelled. * * * 
At this time the Sult4n appointed Kiwamu-l Mulk his teasir, 
and bestowed upon him the insignia of his office. * * * The 
revenues of Dehli, during the forty years which Sultan Firoz 
reigned, amounted to six krors and seventy-five Jacs of tankas 
(67,500,000). 


Fifteenth Mukaddama.—Sultan Ftros makes new rules for grants 
of revenue.) 

The Sultén showed great liberality in his grants of revenue, 

and excited the cupidity of a host of expectants. To some he 


1 & Ndnhd’’—plural of ndn, a loaf. Grants of revenue instead of salaries or 
pecuniary allowances, 
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gave 10,000 ¢ankas, to others 5,000, and to others 2,000, accord- 
ing to the respective ranks and claims of the different office- 
bearers. This method (of paying officials) was introduced by 
Sultan Firoz, and remains as a memorial of him. In the reigns 
of former rulers of Dehli it had never been the rule to bestow 
villages as stipends upon office-bearers. The author has under- 
stood from various historians that Sultan “Aléu-d din used to 
speak of this practice with disapprobation, and say that in every 
village granted there would be two or three hundred residents, all 
of whom would receive pay (from the grantee). Such a number 
of pensioners would give rise to pride and insubordination, and 
if they were to act in concert, there would be danger of rebellion. 
With these feelings there is no wonder that ’Al4u-d-din refused 
to make grants of villages, and paid his followers every year with 
money from the treasury. But when Sultén Firoz came to the 
throne, he dismissed such thoughts from his heart, and during 
the forty years of his reign he devoted himself to generosity and 
the benefit of Musulmans, by distributing villages and lands 
among his followers. In the whole of these forty years not one 
leaf of dominion was shaken in the palace of sovereignty.! These 
feta are among the glories of his reign. * * * 

Another law made by Firoz Shéh was this: If an officer of 
the army® died, he was to be succeeded by his son; if he had no 
son, by his son-in-law; if he had no son-in-law, by his slave 
(ghulam) ; if he had no slave, by his nearest relation ; and if 
he had no relations, by his wives. During the whole of his reign 
he made it a rule that, under all circumstances, the succession 
ofevery person should be clearly defined. * * * 


Sixteenth Mukaddama.—Sultan Firoz’s fostering care of his 

subjects. 

* © ® Unwise regulations had been made in former reigns, and 
the raiyats and subjects were oppressed in the payment of the 
revenue, Several writers told the author of this work that it 

1 That is, there was no rebellion. 3 Yake as jumiah ¢ ydrdn ¢ hashm. 
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was the practice to leave the ratyat one cow and take away all the 
rest. Sultén Firoz made the laws of the Prophet his guide, 
acting zealously upon the principles they laid down, and pro- 
hibiting all that was inconsistent therewith. No demand in 
excess of the regular government dues was to be made, and the 
officer who made any such exaction was to make full reparation. 
Brocades, silks, and goods required for the royal establishments 
were to be purchased at the market price, and the money paid. 
* * * Such rules were made that the. raiyats grew rich, and were 
satisfied. * * * Their homes were replete with grain, property, 
horses, and furniture; every one had plenty of gold and silver ; 
no woman was without her ornaments, and no house was want- 
ing in excellent beds and couches. Wealth abounded and com- 


forts were general. The whole realm of Dehli was blessed with 
the bounties of the Almighty. 


Seventeenth Mukaddama.—Perfidy of Khusri: Malik and Khudé- 
wand-zdda. 

While Firoz Shéh was engaged at Dehli in arranging the 
affairs of government, Khuddwand-zida, daughter of Sultan 
Tughlik Shéh, was also residing there with her husband, Khusri 
Malik, in a palace which had belonged to the late Sultan Ma- 
hammad. Sultén Firoz had made it his custom to go every 
Friday after prayers to pay a visit to Khud&wand-z4da, and 
whenever he saw her he treated her with the greatest possible 
respect. She also, on her part, shewed every mark of respect 
to him. The Sultan and Khudd&wand-zdda used to sit down 
together in the robe-room; Khusri Malik used to stand; and 
Dawar Malik to sit behind his mother, Khud4wand-zada. When 
their conversation was over, the princess used to present pdn, and 
the Sultan departed. So it went on every Friday. Under the 
decrees of God envy and rancour still lurk in the constitution of 
man, and so Khusrii Malik and Khud&wand-zada conceived the 
idea of hastening the end of Sultan Firoz, and of killing him 
treacherously in the place where he was in the habit of visiting 
Khudéwand-zada on Fridays. 
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In the palace there was a long room, having two lateral 
chambers. These rooms Khusri Malik filled with men armed 
from head to foot, and gave them instructions that when Khuda- 
wand-zada adjusted the garment round her head, they were to 
rush forth and cut off the Sultén’s head. Khusri Malik also 
concealed some more armed men under the floor of the outer 
gateway, who were directed to fall upon the Sult4n and despatch 
him should he succeed in escaping from the inside of the palace. 
* * * When Friday came, the Sultan paid his accustomed visit, 
and sat down to converse as usual. Ddwar Malik, son of Khuda- 
wand-zada (but, as the author has been informed, by another 
husband than the base Khusri Malik), sat behind his mother. 
He took no part in the plot, and when he saw the Sultan, he 
made signs that he should depart quickly and secure himself in 
his own palace. The Sultén took the hint and rose to depart. 
Khudawand-zada_ pressed him to wait until the pan was 
served, but he said that Fath Kha4n was sick, and he must 
hasten away, but that he would come another day. The armed 
men in concealment were not informed of what passed, and so the 
Sult4n escaped from the room. The men who were hidden in the 
gateway knew the Sultén had gone in, but they were unaware 
of his having come out, and so, by the grace of God, the Sultan 
got away safe from the house of Khud&wand-zéda. 

As soon as he got outside the house (into the court-yard), the 
Sult4n raised a loud cry for his followers, but as it was Friday 
most of the nobles had gone back; Rai Bhiru! Bhatti remained 
in attendance. When the Sultén came forth very excited, he cried 
out in a fierce tone, ‘‘ Rai Bhird, give me the sword which thou 
hast in thine hand!” The Ré&i perceived that he was in a state 
of great excitement, and replied, “I will draw my sword and 
will follow your Majesty; will you not proceed home?” With- 
out heeding what was said, the Sultan snatched the sword 
from the hands of the Rai, and drew it; then getting safely away 
from the buildings of Sult4n Muhémmad’s harem, he mounted 


I This name is written yp ate) « 
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to the top of the kushk (palace). The princes and nobles were 
instantly summoned, and they surrounded the dwelling of Khusra 
Malik and Khudéwand-zida. The armed men were brought 
forth, and, on being questioned, told all the truth of the matter. 
The Sultan asked if they were not aware of what had passed. 
They replied with one voice that the Almighty had closed the 
eyes of their perception, so that they were aware of the Sultan’s 
going into the house, but did not know of his coming out. 

When the facts were proved, the Sult4n ordered Khudawand- 
zada into retirement and settled an allowance upon her. She had 
very great wealth, by the power of which Khusri Malik had 
hoped to effect his designs ; all this was brought into the public 
treasury. Khusri Malik was banished, and Dawar Malik was 
directed to pay a visit to the Sultan at the beginning of every 
month, wearing an overcoat and slippers on his feet.! 


Eighteenth Mukaddama.—Sultan Firoz adopts a Khutba, including 
the names of former Sultans for the public prayers of Fridays 
and Festivals. Account of the edicts issued by him. 


* * * * + * * 


1. On the names used in the khutba.—It had been a rule among 
the Sultans of Dehli that the name of the reigning monarch only 
was mentioned in the prayers of Sabbaths and Festivals, and no 
reference was made to former Sult4ns. When Sult4n Firoz came 
to the throne, they were about to follow the same rule, and to 
mention his name only in the khutba; but he disapproved of the 
omission of former kings, and ordered that a khutba should be said 
first in the names of former kings, and then one in which his own 
name should be mentioned. In accordance with this decree, the 
Sultans in the following list were specially selected to be named 
in the khutba:—1. Sultan Shahébu-d din Muhammad Sém; 
2. Shamsu-d din Altamsh; 3. Na&siru-d din Mahmid; 4. 
Ghiyésu-d din Balban; 5. Jalélu-d din Firoz; 6. ’Al&u-d din 
Muhammad Khilji; 7. Kutbu-d din Mubérak; 8. Ghiy4su-d 


POT Re etl ye oe SY 0 By sdedy SLL. 
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din Tughlik Shéh; 9. Sultan Muhammad; 10. Firoz Shah. 
Two names were selected to be mentioned after that of Sultén 
Firoz Shéh; viz., 1. Muhammad bin Firoz Shéh; 2. ’Aléu-d 
din Sikandar Sh4h; and till the end of the reign thes names 
were mentioned in the prayers. * * * 

2. Account of the edicts on matters of royalty.—Sultén Firoz 
Shéh issued twenty-one edicts (sikka) and thirty-one instructions 
(aldmat) upon matters of royalty. The author here inserts their 
titles for the benefit of his readers. 1. On the khutba; 2. On 
the sandal-wood throne; 3. On the imperial cornelian signet, 
etc., etc.! 


Kism II.—THe Two Expeprrions to LAKHNAUTI AND THE 
CAMPAIGNS AGAINST JAJNAGAR AND NaGARKO?, 


First Mukaddama.—The first expedition to Lakhnautt. 


About 70,000 men of the AAdns and maliks having assembled, 
Firoz Shah marched with his nobles and great men to Lakhnauti. 
* * * Khan-i Jahn remained behind at Dehli. 


Second Mukaddama.—The Sultan lays siege to Lakhnauti. 


Shéh Firoz marched triumphantly through Hindustén and 
reached Bengal in great strength. * * * When he arrived on 
the banks of the Kosi, after resting for a short time, he found 
the army of Shamsu-d din posted in force on the other side of 
the river, near its Junction with the Ganges.* The passage ap- 
peared difficult, so the Sult4n marched 100 kos up the Kosi, and 


1 This list of estkkas has puzzled the copyists, from their having apparently under- 
stood the word sitka in its common signification of ‘‘ coin,” not in that of *‘ rule, regu- 
Istion.” Taken in this latter sense, the title of the list quite agrees with its contents. 
The MS. of the East India Library, No. 1002, gives interlineary explanations of some 
of the words, which explanations are copied as part of the original text by the copyists 
of Sir H. Elliot’s and Mr. Thomas’s MSS. Sir H. Elliot’s scribe appends a mar- 
ginal note that “the whole is evidently erroneous, and a correct list is desirable,” 
and the writer of Mr. Thomas’s copy thought the list so manifestly wrong that “he 
has not entered it in the book, but copied it on a separate piece of paper.”’ 

2 This sentence is derived from another passage which says the position was ‘‘on 
the banks of the Saru and Ganges, and on the Kosi, ete. 
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crossed it below Champaran,! at the place where the river issues 
from the mountain. Here a ford was found, but the waters ran 
with such force that stones of five hundred mans weight were 
borne along like straws. The Sultdn ordered a line of elephants 
to be drawn across the river, both above and below the ford, 
to facilitate the passage. The upper line was to break the 
force of the current; the lower line was furnished with ropes, 
to which men carried away by the stream might cling. * * * 
When Shamsu-d din heard that the Sult4n had succeeded 
‘in crossing the river, he fled in great alarm with all his 
forces to Ikdéla, and the Sultén followed by way of Cham- 
paran and Réchap.? Shamsu-d din abandoned the town of 
Pandwah, and shut himself up in Ikdéla, pursued by the 
Sultan, who closely besieged the place and threw up batteries 
(kungura), and dug entrenchments all round it. The forces of 
Shamsu-d din came out daily from Ikdéla to make a display, 
and were received with showers of arrows. They were at length 
compelled to take shelter in the islands (yazdir) of Ikdéla. ‘The 
country was overrun by the troops of the Sult4n, and all the 
rdos, rdnas, and zamindars of Bengal, who joined the Sult&n, 
were favourably received. Many people of the country of Bengal 
also came over to him. 

When hostilities had thus gone on fiercely for some time be- 
tween the two sovereigns, unfriendly weather sowed the seed of 
heat in the moist earth, and the sun was about to enter the sign 
Cancer. The Sult4n therefore called a council, and after much 
secret debate it was resolved that Shamsu-d din had taken refuge 
and fortified himself in the islands of Ikd4la, with the belief that 
when the rains came on, and the country became inundated, the 


' So in Sir H. Elliot's MS. Mr. Thomas’s has gy) ham , and that of the East 
India Library we : 


3 © 6 o : “% x 
Var.: sol, Cm lar perl uke. Barni does not mention these 
places, but says simply the march was through Gorakhpur, Kharosa, and Tirhut. 
He represents the rdis of Gorakhpur and Kharosa as making their submission 
to the Sultan and following him to Lakhnauti. 
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Saltan would be obliged to retreat. It was therefore expedient 
that the Sultan should fall back strategically a few kos and see 
what would happen.’ This plan was approved, and accordingly 
next day the Sult4n retreated seven kos towards Dehli. Some 
kalandars were then craftily sent to Ikdala, with instructions that 
if they were brought before Shamsu-d din, they were to report 
that the Sultan was in full retreat, with all his forces and 
baggage, towards Dehli. The kalandars, being captured, were 
taken into the presence of Shamsu-d din, to whom they told the 
story they had been taught, and he, believing it, * * * de- 
determined to go out of Ikdéla and harass the retreat. 


Third Mukaddama.—Battle between Sultan Firozs and Shamsu-d 
din. Capture of fifty elephants and slaughter of one lac of the 
people of Bang and Bangala. 

When Shamsu-d din heard that Sultén Firoz had retreated 
towards Dehli, he made up his mind to pursue him. Some 
writers say that Firoz Shéh left his camp (rakht) standing, 
others that he caused part of his baggage to be burned. Sultan 
Shamsu-d din came out in pursuit with a force which consisted 
of 10,000 horse, 200,000 infantry like the infantry of Subuk- 
tigin, and fifty mighty elephants. Firoz Shah had marched 
seven kos, and the place where he was lying in wait was on 
the bank of the river where the eddies had formed a ford. 
His baggage was in the act of crossing at this ford, when, 
unexpectedly, the Sultan of the Bengalis came up and rushed 
to the attack. * * * * When the Sultan heard that the 
enemy had arrived in great force, he proceeded to draw up his 
army in three divisions. Malik Dilan, the Mir-shikdr, had 
command of the right wing, consisting of 30,000 horse, and the 
left wing, also consisting of 30,000 warriors, was commanded by 
Malik Hisém Nawé. The centre, consisting likewise of 30,000 


1 Barni says the rains were at hand, and the country was low and liable to deep 
inundations. The mosquitos also were so large and numerous that neither men nor 
horses would have been able to endure their stings. 
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men, was under Tétér Khén. The Sult4n himself proceeded 
from one division to another, encouraging his men. * * * The 
elephants were divided among the three divisions. * * * Al 
preparations being made, the drums were beaten, and the din 
of war arose between the two armies. When Shamsu-d din 
perceived the Sultén’s army drawn up in battle array, he feared 
and trembled like a willow-leaf, for he found that he had been 
deluded by the kalandars to bring his forces out of his strong- 
hold; all he could now do was to resign himself to the decrees of 
fate. 

The fight began with the left wing under His4mu-d din Nawé, 
and was stoutly maintained. The right wing also under Malik 
Dilan became hotly engaged. * * * When the time for shooting 
arrows was past, they used their spears and swords, and when 
the conflict became even yet closer, the brave warriors seized 
each other by the waistbands, and grappled in deadly strife. * * * 
After much fighting and slaughter, Shamsu-d din retreated and 
fled towards his own city. Tatar Khan, with the centre of the 
Sultan’s army, strongly reinforced from both wings, pursued ; 
and the Bengali army having abandoned Pandwah, continued its 
flight to Ikdéla. Tatar Khan cried, “O Shams-t siydh (Black 
Sun), whither art thou running! A man ought to show his face, 
not turn his back: stop for a moment and feel the strength of 
Firoz Shéh’s lads!” Shamsu-d din, however, pursued his flight, 
heedless of everything. Forty-eight elephants were taken, and 
three were slain. The King of Bengal, out of all his enormous 
force, fled with seven horsemen, and his whole army was acattered. 
The place where Firoz Shah had taken his position on the river 
was seven kos from Ikdéla. * * * Sultén Shamsu-d din took 
refuge in the fort of Ikdéla, and by dint of great exertion the 
commander succeeded in closing the gate, but Firoz Shah’s forces 
occupied the town. When the arrival of Firoz Shah became 
known, all the ladies and respectable women went to the top of 
the fort, and when they saw him they uncovered their heads, 
and in their distress made great lamentation. The Sultén saw 
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their state and heard their wailings; he thereupon reflected 
that he had occupied the city, had overcome many Musulmans. 
had taken possession of the country, and that the Khutba would 
be said in his name. To storm the fort, put more Musulméns 
to the sword, and expose honourable women to ignominy, would 
be a crime for which he could not answer in the day of judg- 
ment, and which would leave no difference between him and the 
Mughals. 

T&t4r Khan repeatedly urged the Sultan to retain the territory 
he had conquered, but the Sult4n was adverse to annexation, 
observing that many of the sovereigns of Dehli had come into 
this country and had subdued it, but none of them had deemed 
it prudent to remain there long. For Bengal was a land of 
swamps,' and the nobles of the country passed their lives in their 
islands (yazdirdt). It would not do therefore for him to act 
differently from all his sovereign predecessors, so Firoz Shéh 
turned back after having changed the name of Ikdéla to AzAdpur. 
Tatar Kh&n acted with great bravery in this war, and pressed the 
retreat of Sult4n Shamsu-d din with great vigour. He at one 
time during the pursuit resolved to put the fugitive prince to 
the sword, but he abandoned that design and fell back slowsy to 
Firoz Shah. * * * 


Fourth Mukaddama.—Return of Firoz Shah to Delhi. 


When the Sultan resolved upon returning home from Bengal 
all his followers were much pleased. An order was given for 
collecting the heads of the slain Bengalis, and a silver tanka was 
offered for every head. The whole army went busily to work, 
and brought in the heads of the slain and piled them in heaps, 
receiving in payment the silver tankas. The heads were counted 
and amounted to rather more than 180,000, for the battle had 
raged for a whole day over an extent of seven kos. * * * 


1 Three MSS. agree in reading }\> -y) OF SN> >, words which have no appropriate 


meaning. A note in the margin of one MS. suggests So, “mud,” and that 
reading has been here followed. 
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The Sultan then turned with his army and marched quickly 
towards Dehli. When he reached Pandwah,! the khuthba was said 
in his name, and he changed the name of the place to Firoz4bad. 
The new names which he gave to Ikd4la and Pandwah were made 
permanent and were entered in the Government records as 
‘“ Xz4d-pur, otherwise Ikd4la,”’ and “ Firoz4béd, otherwise 
Pandwah.” When the Sultén arrived on the banks of the Kosi 
the rains came on, and orders were given for the troops to embark 
in boats (kishtihd-i band-kushd). The whole army thus crossed 
over. When Shamsu-d din entered Ikd&la, he seized the 
Governor, who had shut the gates, and had him executed. 

As the Sultan was returning, he sent forward to Dehli a 
despatch announcing his conquest of Lakhnauti. Khén-i Jahdn 
Makbial had been left in Dehl{ as deputy, and when the news 
of the victory arrived, great rejoicings were carried on for 
twenty-one days, * * * and great preparations were made for 
the reception of the Sult4n. * * * When he entered the city, 
forty-eight elephants, captured at Lakhnauti with their howdahs 
and housings, marched at the head of the victorious army. 
* * * In this, the Sultén’s first expedition to Lakhnauti, he was 
engaged eleven months. 


Fifth Mukaddama.—Founding of the city of Hisar Ftrozah. 

After returning victorious from Bengal, Sultan Firoz passed 
several successive years riding about Dehli. The author was told 
by his father that, in the second year after the Bengal campaign, 
the Sultén was in the neighbourhood of His4r Firozah, and exerted 
himself actively and liberally in endeavouring to provide for the 
needs of the country. It was at this time that Hisér Firozah 
was founded. * * * In the place now occupied by the city two 
large and populous villages formerly stood, which were called 
Great Lars and Little Laras. There were fifty kharaks included 
in Great Lards, and forty in Little Larés. In this country there 


: Sydcy Stewart calls it * Pundua,”’ and says it is near Malda.—“ History of 
Bengal,” p. 84. 
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is no other village than the kharak.1 The neighbourhood of 
Great Larfs greatly pleased Sultén Firoz, and he thought it 
would be well to build a city there, for it was very deficient in 
water, and during the hot season travellers who came from 
‘Trak and Khurésén had to pay as much as four yé¢als for a 
pitcher fall. So the Sultén resolved to build a city, being 
filled with hope that if he built a town for the benefit of 
Musnlm4ns, God would provide it with water. He therefore 
began the work, and persevered in it for several years, assisted 
by his nobles and great men. Hard stone was brought from 
the hills of Nars&i, and was used with strong quicklime and 
burnt bricks. A fort of great extent and height was com- 
menced. Various officers were appointed to superintend different 
portions of the work, and busied themselves in their respective 
duties, so that in course of time the fort was completed. The 
Saltan gave to the place the name of Hisar Firozah. When 
the fort was finished, a ditch was dug round it, and the earth, 
which was taken from its bed was spread on each side of the 
ditch, and along the banks of the ditch battlements were built. 
Inside the fort a large and deep tank was formed, the water of 
which ran into the ditch and replenished it from year to year. 
Inside the fort a palace was built, which had no equal in the 
world, and the various apartments of which were contrived with 
infinite pains. One of the arrangements of this palace was that 
any person, having a general acquaintance with the place, after 

ing through several apartments, would arrive at the centre. 
This central apartment under the palace was very dark, and the 
passages were narrow, so that if the attendants did not guide 
the visitor he would never be able to find his way out. Indeed, 
it is said that a servant once went into that place, and after he 
had been missing for some days, the guards went there in search 
of him and rescued him from the darkness. * * * 


"One MS. reads asl 5 C58 ts ished ee dell yee} (yt e- 
mt Thomas's o0py bas...) wntweatiol (24). 
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The Sultan, perceiving that there was a great scarcity of water, 
resolved in his munificence to bring a supply thither. He ac- 
cordingly conducted two streams (sé) into the city from two 
rivers; one from the river Jumna, the other from the Sutlej." 
That from the Jumna was called Rajiw4h, and (the other) Alagh- 
khéni. Both these streams were conducted through the vicinity 
of Karnal, and, after a length of about eighty kos, discharged 
their waters by one channel into the town. The author's father 
was then in the service of the Court, and held the office of Shab- 
navis. He informed the author that Sult4n Firoz was occupied 
two years and a half® in building the town. When it was built 
he laid out many gardens and planted many trees, including all 
sorts of fruit trees. * * * Previous to this time there had been 
an autumn harvest, but the spring harvest failed, because wheat 
would not grow without water. After the canals had been dug, 
both harvests came to maturity. 

Before this time, in the days of the old kings, this country had 
been entered in the revenue accounts as belonging to the division 
(shikk) of Hénsi; but now that His4r Firozah had been built, 
the Sult4n ordered that from henceforth the division should be 
called Hisér Firozah, and that the districts (tktd’df) of Hansi, 
Agrowah,® Fath-abad, and Sarsuti, as far as Salaurah and Khizr- 
&bad, with some other districts, should all be included in the 
division of Hisar Firozah.* * * * 


1 All three MSS. agree that the canals were brought from ¢wo rivers, but the M8. 
of the India Office Library alone mentions the Sutlej. The cause of the omission is 
palpable: two lines commence with the word Juén, and one of these has been passed 
over. 

2 Di-nim ; lit. two halves. 

3 Two MSS. have * ’Agrah.” 

4 This simply means that the new town of Hisfr Firozah was made the sadar or 
chief place of the revenue division, instead of H&nsi. The word shtkk is not a 
common revenue term, but its meaning is that of “ division, separating,” and there 
can be no doubt of the sense in which it is here employed. Mr. Beames in the 
Glossary (1I., 17) quotes and translates the passage with some doubt. The verb 
which he comments upon is given correctly in one MS., ‘‘ mf nabdishtand ;” which is 
certainly preferable to the inappropriate “‘ mi-ntshinad,’’ which he adopts from the 
MS. 1002 of the East India Library. 
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Sizth Mukaddama. — Settlement of the Sovereign’s rental 
(istikdmat-t amldk).' 

Firoz Shéh thus established two cities by land and by water— 
the city of Fath-4b4d, of which an account has been given in 
a former chapter, and the city of Hisar Firozah, which has 
just been described. Numerous water-courses were brought into 
these places, and an extent of from eighty to ninety kos in 
these districts was brought (under cultivation), in which there 
were many towns and villages, as the kasbas of Janid* and Daha- 
tarath, and the town of Hansi and its dependencies. In every 
town and village great advantage was derived from the supply 
of water. The king therefore convened a general assembly of 
judges, lawyers, and doctors, and demanded of them an opinion 
upon this question: ‘If a man with great labour and expendi- 
ture of money conducts water into certain districts, so that the 
inhabitants thereof realize a large profit, ought he or not to 
receive any return for his trouble and outlay?’ They were 
unanimously of opinion that the benefactor was entitled to the 
right of sharb,> that is to say, ten per cent. The Sultan ac- 
cordingly realized his shard, and included it in his rent-roll. 

Like unto former kings, he brought many waste lands‘ into 
cultivation,: and subject to the payment of rent; but the pro- 
ceeds of such lands were devoted to the learned and religious, 
among whom they were apportioned, and the public treasury was 
by this means relieved. The king’s rental was thus increased from 
two sources, from the shard, and secondly from the newly culti- 
vated lands.© A sum of about two dacs of tankas was in this 
way added to the king’s revenue. No king of Dehli had ever 


1 The word amidk is used to designate the sovereign’s private rental as distinct 
from tbe revenue of the public treasury. 

2 The name “ Janid” is found only in the MS. of the East India Library. 

3 Sharaba, an Arabic verbal root, means ‘‘to drink,” as a noun, “ water” or 
‘¢ drinking. »” ‘Here it has a technical m meaning. 

4 % Zamin-i amudt,’’ lit. “dead lan 

8 Karydt-i ahydi, “living villages,’’ as opposed to the “dead lands” before 
mentioned. 
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been in the receipt of such an income as Sultan Firoz now 
enjoyed, and the sovereign’s financial business had so greatly 
increased that separate officers were appointed for the control of 
the private income of the Sultan, and the public revenue of the 
State was kept distinct. 

When the rainy season came on, and the rains were at their 
height, officers were appointed to examine the banks of all the 
water-courses, and report how far the inundations extended. 
The author's father was several times appointed on this duty. 
The Sultén was greatly pleased when he heard of the spread of 
the waters. If any village in his estate went to ruin, he dis- 
missed the officers in disgrace, and so during his reign the 
country was thriving and prosperous. 


Seventh Mukaddama.—Interview of the Sultén with the preceptor 
of the Author at Hanst. 


Sult4n Firoz proceeded from Hisar Firozah to H4nsi, in order 
to have an interview with the author’s preceptor, Nuru-d din, 
who had succeeded to the spiritual supremacy (sigjdda) lately 
vacated by the death of Kutbu-d din. [The Sultdn’s object was 
to induce the Shatkh to remove to Hisar Ferozah, but he declined, 
because Hanst had been the home of hts ancestors and the abode 
of his predecessors.| In these latter days the accursed (Mughals) 
have captured the city of Dehli and have plundered and laid 
waste the possessions of Musulm4ns; but through the protection 
of the Shaikh, the town of Hansi remained in safety, and the 
people of His&r Firozah, who there took refuge, also found 


security. 


Eighth Mukaddama.—The building of Firosdbdd on the ricer 
Jumna. 


*** The Sultan having selected a site at the village of 
Gawin, on the bariks of the Jumna, founded the city of Firoz- 
&bad, before he went to Lakhnauti the second time. Here he 
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commenced a palace, * * * and the nobles of his court having 
also obtained (giriftand) houses there, a new town sprang up, 
five kos distant from Dehli. Eighteen places were included in 
this town, the kasba of Indarpat, the sardt of Shaikh Malik 
Yar Pardén, the sardt of Shaikh Abu Bakr Tisi, the village of 
Gawin, the land of Khetwara, the land of Lahréwat, the land of 
Andhéawali, the land of the sardi of Malika, the land of the 
tomb of Sultén Raziya, the land of Bhari, the land of Mahrola, 
and the land of Sultanpur. So many buildings were erected that 
from the kasba of Indarpat to the Kishk-i shikér, five kos apart, 
all the land was occupied. There were eight public mosques, and 
one private mosque. * * * The public mosques were each large 
enough to accommodate 10,000 supplicants. 

During the forty years of the reign of the excellent Sultan 
Firoz, people used to go for pleasure from Dehli to Firozabad, 
and from Firoz&bad to Dehli, in such numbers, that every kos of 
the five kos between the two towns swarmed with people, as with 
ants or locusts. To accommodate this great traffic, there were 
public carriers who kept carriages, mules (su¢ur), and horses, 
which were ready for hire at a settled rate every morning after 
prayers, so that the traveller could make the trip as seemed to 
him best, and arrive at a stated time. Palankin-bearers were 
also ready to convey passengers. The fare of a carriage was 
four silver jétals for each person; of a mule (sutur), six; of a 
horse, twelve; and of a palankin, half a tanka. There was also 
plenty of porters ready for employment by any one, and they . 
earned a good livelihood. Such was the prosperity of this 
district; * * but it was so ravaged by the Mughals, that the 
inhabitants were scattered in all directions. This was the will 
of God, and none can gainsay it. 


Ninth Mukaddama.—Arrival of Zafar Khan from Sundr-ganw to 
seek the protection of Firoz Shah. 


Zafar Khan was son-in-law of the king of Sunar-g4nw, who 
was called Sultan Fakhru-d din. The capital, Sunar-ganw, is 
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before Pandwah.! After Sult4n Firoz returned the first time 
from Bengal, Sult4n Shamsu-d din, in pursuit of revenge, em- 
barked in boats, and in the course of a few days reached Sunér- 
ganw. Fakhru-d din, who was commonly called Fukhré, was 
living without any thought of danger at Sunér-génw, where he 
was taken alive and slain immediately by Shamsu-d din, who 
established himself in his territory. All the friends and allies 
of Fakhru-d din were scattered ; but Zafar Kh&n was at that time 
engaged in the country collecting the revenues and examining 
the accounts of the collectors. When he was informed of what had 
happened, he was greatly alarmed, and fled from the territory of 
Sunér-g4nw. He embarked in a boat and departed by the river, 
and afterwards, pursuing the most difficult roads, he at length, 
after many hardships, arrived at Thatta, and from thence pro- 
ceeded to Dehli. He was then conducted to His4r Firozah to 
pay his homage and tell his story to Sultén Firoz. * * * The 
author's father was then in attendance on the Sultdn, and, ac- 
cording to his account, Zafar Kh4n was greatly amazed at the 
splendour of the court, because he had never seen the like at 
Lakhnauti. He made an offering of an elephant, and paid his 
compliments. 

The Sult4n having very graciously made many inquiries of 
him, consoled him and told him that, after all his troubles and 
sufferings, he should at length gain his object, and should receive 
the double of what he had lost at Sunar-ganw. * * * Robes were 

presented to Zafar Khan and his followers. On the first day 
“he received 30,000 tankas to get his clothes washed,® his title, 
Zafar Khén, was confirmed to him, and the sum of four /acs of 
tankas was granted to him and his friends. One thousand horse 


[! This sentence is doubtful. One MS. has “ Takhtgdh-t Swndr-gdnw as takhigdh-t 
Pandwah peshtar ast,’ two others have ‘‘as takhigdh-t Pandwah wa Sundr-géaw 
peshtar ast,"’ which seems to be nonsense ; and a fourth has ““Pandsoah wa Satkdh.” 
The application of peshtar is not obvious; it may relate to time, place, or estimation, 
but it most likely means that Sunér-ganw was a more ancient capital than Pandweb, 
which had been only lately established. } 


' Lynne deol pas > 9) 
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and large numbers of footmen were assigned to him. He was first 
appointed deputy-waszir, and subsequently became wasir. * * * 

On another day, when the Sultén held a court, he perceived 
Zafar Khé&n to be downcast and pensive, * * * and he inquired 
the reason why he was so oppressed. * * * He replied that * * 
he waa sore distressed, but that if the Sult4n would consider his 
case, his mind would be set at ease. The Sultan directed him 
to proceed at once to Khan-i Jahan in Dehli, whither he him- 
self would follow. The Khé&n accordingly took leave of the 
Sult4n and proceeded to Dehli, where he was received with great 
kindness and respect by the Khén-i Jahan, and was lodged in 
the Green Palace belonging to his majesty. The Sultén soon 
followed him to Dehli, and, after consulting with the Khén-i 
Jahan, directed him to make every suitable preparation for 
avenging the claims of Zafar Khan. 

When Sult4n Shamsu-d din heard of the preparations that were 
making against him, he was dismayed, and felt that he could not 
remain in the islands of Ikdéla. He deemed it expedient to re- 
move to Sun4r-ganw, which was in the very centre of Bengal, and 
there secure himeelf against the enemy. He accordingly pro- 
ceeded thither, but the inhabitants of that place were instant in 
their supplications to Sultan Firoz Sh4h for relief from the tyrant. 


Tenth Mukaddama.— Sultan Firoz’s second expedition to Lakhnautt. 


* * * As on the first occasion when the Sultan marched to 
Lakhnauti, his army (was large and) consisted of 70,000 cavalry, 
innumerable infantry, 470 warlike elephants, and many barrier- 
breaking boats (kishtthd-t band-kushd). The warlike fervour was 
so great at the time that many volunteers assembled in Dehli, and 
were sent on by the Sultan to the army. There were two outer tents 
(dihliz), and two reception tents (bérgdh); two sleeping tents, and 
two tents for cooking and domestic work. There were also one! 

1 The authorities differ here; three of my four MSS. read “ham sad o hashtdd, 
also one hundred and eighty ;”’ the fourth has “ nuham sad o hashtdd, nine hundred 


and eighty ;”” which agrees with Lieut. Lewis’s translation in the Dehli Archzological 
Journal. 


VOL. It. 20 
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hundred and eighty standards of various kinds, eighty-four ass- 
loads of drums and trumpets (¢abal 0 damdmah), and camels, 
asses, and horses in great numbers. 

With this brave and well-appointed army the Sultén marched 
towards Bengal, and Kh4n-i Jahan was left behind as deputy in 
Dehli. The Kh&n-i ’azam Tétér Khan accompanied the royal 
standards some marches, but was then sent back to Hisar 
Firozah. The author learned the cause of this dismissal from 
his father, who was then one of the royal attendants (Ahawdss). 
The Sult&4n at the beginning of his reign, as is the practice of 
kings, used to indulge in wine from time to time. After starting 
on his campaign the Sultén encamped with his army and showed 
the utmost care and attention to its discipline. But it so hap- 
pened that one morning they placed some wine before him. It 
is a remarkable fact that the wines which Firoz Shéh used to 
drink were of various colours and different flavours ; some were 
yellow as saffron, some red as the rose, some were white; and 
the taste of all was like sweet milk. Thus the personal at- 
tendants of this great king used to serve him with wines of dif- 
ferent colours. One morning after prayers the Sultén called for 
a glass to moisten his throat, and it so happened that Tatar Khan 
came to wait upon him just at the same time. His arrival was 
announced to the Sultén, who was greatly annoyed at being 
thwarted in his enjoyment; so he desired his son Fath Khan to 
see T&t4r Khan, and to put him off with some excuse. But Tatar 
Khan was not to be denied ; in spite of all excuses he would not go 
away, but went in and sat down, saying that he had a statement 
to make. The Sultén was thus compelled to invite him in. 

At that time the Sultén was lving half-naked (chin nthang) 
on his couch; but before the Khdn came in, he wrapped a garment 
around him, and, rising from his couch, sat down on a coverlet. 
The wine and cups he pushed under the bed, and covered all with 
a sheet. When Tatar Khan entered, he spied what was hidden 
under the bed, and his suspicions were aroused. He was so troubled 
by the sight that his lips failed to utter the usual salutation. The 
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Sultan spoke not a word, neither did he. At length Tatar Khén 
began to speak (seriously) as if beginning a sermon (ddstdn), saying, 
that they were about to march against the enemy, and the time 
was one for repentance, self-abasement, and prayer. The Sultén 
inquired what he meant, and asked if anything untoward had hap- 
pened, and the Khan said he perceived certain articles under the 
bed. The Sultdn replied that he liked to take a little now and 
then; and Tétar Khan expressed his deep regret that the Sultan 
should indulge in such a practice. Thereupon the Sult4n swore 
an oath that he would drink no more wine while the Khan was 
with the army. Tétér Kh4n gave thanks to God and went 
away. The Sultan sat brooding over the matter and thought the 
Khan had spoken to him in a disrespectful and unkind manner. 
After some days the Sultan bethought him that they were not 
near Hisér-Firozah, the neighbourhood of which town was in 
a disturbed state; he therefore sent T&taér Kh4n thither to re- 
store order and quiet, and the Kh4n accordingly took his de- 
parture. | 

The Sultén then marched through Kanauj and Oudh to 
Jaunpur. Before this time there was no town of any extent 
(shahr-¢ dbddan) there, but the Sultan, observing a suitable site, de- 
termined upon building a large town. He accordingly stayed there 
six months, and built a fine town on the banks of the Kowah,! to 
which he determined to give the name of Sultén Muhammad 
Shah, son of Tughlik Shéh, and as that sovereign bore the name 
of Jaun4n, he called the place Jaun4npur (Jaunpur). An ac- 
count of this foundation was sent to Khwaja-i Jahén at Dehli. 
Jaunpur was made a (capital) city in the reign of the Sulténu-sh 
Shark Khwé&ja-i Jahén,? and I intend to give a fall account of 
this King of the East in my memoirs (mandkib) of the reign of 
Sultén Muhammad, son of Firoz. After this delay of six 
months, he marched for Bengal, and in due time arrived there. 

Sultan Shamsu-d din was dead, and had been succeeded by 
Sultan Sikandar, who, fearing the invading force, fled with all 

1 The Gémti. 2 See Stewart’s ‘History of Bengal,’ p. 96. 
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his forces into the islands (jasdir) of Ikd4la. Firoz Shéh sur- 
rounded these islands, and by his command all his forces built 
themselves wooden huts,! and prepared for battle. | 


Eleventh Mukaddama, — Sultan Sikandar takes refuge in his 
Sortress.— Fall of a bastion of the fort. 

The Sultan having blockaded the islands of Ikdéla, as above 
stated, ’arrddas (small balistas) and manjantks were erected on 
both sides, arrows and darts were discharged, the business of the 
siege went on, and conflicts occurred every day. The besieged 
were unable to come out of their fortress, and atrict guard was 
kept on both sides by night and day. Suddenly one of the prin- 
cipal bastions of the fort of Sikandariya fell down, because it was 
unable to bear the men and the immense weight placed upon it. 

A great cry arose from the besiegers before the place and the 
besieged within, and both sides prepared for battle. When the 
alarm reached the ears of the Sultan, he looked inquiringly upon 
his attendants, and Prince Fath Kh4n suggested that the Bengal 
army had made a sally from Ikdéla. The Sultan immediately 
called for his dress, and, girding on his arms, he rode to the scene 
of the uproar. There he was met by the impetuous Hisdmu-l 
Mulk, who told him that the chief tower had fallen under 
the pressure of the crowds placed upon it, and urged him to 
make an immediate assault and capture the place. The Sult4n 
thought over the proposition, and after serious reflection he 
replied to His4mu-d din, that although it was very desirable 
that the place should be captured, still, if it were taken by 
sudden assault, thousands of worthy and respectable women 
would be subjected to violence and indignity at the hands of grace- 
less men, and he was therefore resolved to wait awhile and trust 
in Providence. All the army expected the order for the assault, 
but accepted patiently the royal decision. 

During the night “the King of the Blacks” mounted “the 
eastern roof,” and urging his Bengalis to work energetically, they 
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laboured all night, and, restoring the ruined fort, were again pre- 
pared for the attack. The author has been informed by trust- 
worthy people that the fort of Ikd4la was built of mud, so that 
it waS soon repaired and made ready for action. Fighting re- 
commenced and went on, of which no description can be given. 
Provisions at length grew short in the fort, which made the 
Bengalis anxious, and both parties being heartily tired of fight- 
ing, the Almighty disposed the two kings for peace. 


Twelfth Mukaddama.—Conclusion of Peace between Sultan 
Sikandar and Sultan Firoz, with the presentation of forty 


elephants. 

Sult4n Sikandar and his pegple being in great distress, he con- 
sulted with his ministers as to the best course to be pursued to 
escape from their difficulties. They being unanimous, said that 
the people of Bengal had never been very friendly with the 
people of the Upper provinces,! because the decrees of fate had 
so ruled; but if the Sult4n would give his consent, they, his 
servants and well-wishers, would send a person to the ministers 
of Sultan Firoz Shéh and make propositions of peace. Sultén 
Sikandar kept silence, and his advisers retired, observing that 
“Silence is one of the signs of assent.” His ministers accord- 
ingly sent a clever, confidential agent to the ministers of Sultan 
Firoz to open negotiations for peace, representing that * * * 
the combatants on both sides were Muhammadans, and that these 
contentions were productive of evil to the professors of Islam ; 
it therefore behoved the ministers of Sultan Firoz to make him 
disposed for peace, as Sultan Sikandar was already inclined. 

When these overtures were made to the ministers of Firoz 
Shih, they assembled together, and, after carefully considering 
the matter, they agreed that the propositions were reasonable, 
and that they would recommend them to his acceptance. These 
wise men accordingly repaired to his presence, and made known 


3 Faro-dast, “the lower country,” meaning Bengal; and dd/d-dast, “the upper 
country,’ meaning the provinces dependent on Dehli, 
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to him the proposals of Sult4n Sikandar. He entertained the 
proposal, and said that as his adversary was reduced to distress, 
and was disposed to peace, it behoved him to listen to the pro- 
position in conformity to the Divine precept that ‘ Peace is 
good,” and so stop the sword in its ravages on the people of 
Islam. After some consideration he replied, that he would 
accept the proposition, on condition that the Khén-i ’azam, Zafar 
Khan, should be placed on the throne in Sunér-ganw. When 
the ministers heard this resolution of the Sultan, they * * * 
sent Haibat Kh4n as envoy, to settle the terms of peace. 

The ministers of Sult4n Sikandar met and received the envoy ; 
but although Sultan Sikandar was fully acquainted with all the 
negotiations which had been carried on, he pretended to be in 
ignorance. Haibat Kh4n was, according to trustworthy statements, 
@ countryman of his, and had two sons in his service. When 
he set forth the terms on which peace might be made, Sultan 
Sikandar replied, that Sultén Firoz had been kind to him, and 
that he was very averse to carrying on war and slaughter with him. 
Haibat Khén conducted himself like an accomplished ambassador ; 
what he had to say he said well, tenderly, and warmly. When he 
perceived that Sikandar also spoke in favour of peace, he said that 
the chief reason why Sultén Firoz had undertaken the campaign 
was the establishment of Zafar Khan in the country of Sunér- 
ganw. Sult4n Sikandar accepted the proposed terms, and agreed 
to surrender Sunér-génw to Zafar Khan. But he added, that if 
this were the object of the campaign, much unnecessary trouble 
had been undertaken ; for if an order had been sent to him from 
Dehli, he would have placed Zafar Khan in possession of the 
place. 

Haibat Khén returned to Saltén Firoz in high spirits, and 
made an exact report of all that had passed, including Sikandar’s 
consent to allow Zafar Khan to occupy Sunér-génw. The Sultan 
was satisfied, and expressed his desire to remain at peace with 
Sikandar, and to look upon him as a nephew. [Hatbat Khan 
suggested that some presents should be given to Sultan Stkandar 
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and | the Sultén sent into the fort of Ikdéla, by the hands of 
Malik Kabil, otherwise called Tor&band, a crown worth 80,000 
tankas, and 500 valuable Arab and Turki horses, with an ex- 
pression of his wish that henceforth they might never again draw 
the sword. The Sult4én then advanced two marches, while Malik 
Kabul proceeded to the fort. It is credibly reported that the 
ditch of the fort of Iskandariya was twenty gas broad. When 
Malik Kabil reached it, to show his daring, he made his horse 
take a leap, and the high-spirited animal carried him over in 
safety, to the great amazement and admiration of the Bengalis. 
When Malik Kabil was received, he walked seven times round 
the throne of Sikandar, and placed the crown upon his head and 
the robes upon his breast [expressing in strong terms the hope of 
peace and friendship between the two kings]. Sultan Sikandar 
asked him what his name was, and he replied, in the Hindi 
language, “‘Tordbénd.” The Sultén again spoke and asked if 
his master had other servants like him, and the Khan replied, 
that he was a slave in the second palace, and that 10,000 men as 
good as he kept night watch over the palace of his sovereign. 
At which Sultan Sikandar was much amazed. 

Sultan Sikandar, to show his satisfaction, sent forty elephants 
and other valuable presents, expressing, at the same time, his 
desire that every year there might be a similar interchange of 
brotherly and friendly feeling between them. So long as these 
two sovereigns lived, presents and souvenirs were exchanged, as 
was well known to their subjects; but when they died, the people 
of the two kingdoms did the best they could (rdh-i khud gtriftand): 

When the forty elephants were sent to Sultén Firoz, the Sultan 
of Bengal sent one also for Malik Kabdl. Firoz Shah was 
greatly pleased, and, in gratifying language, he told Malik 
Kabal that Sultén Sikandar had done well in restoring Sunér- 
ganw to Zafar Khan, and that he did not intend to interfere 
farther about it. He then sent for Zafar Khan, and directed 
him to proceed to Sunér-gdnw, offering to remain for a time 
where he was, with his whole force to sustain him. Zafar Khan 
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consulted with his friends, and they all agreed that it would be 
impossible for him to stay at Sundr-ganw, for all his relations 
and friends had perished. He therefore returned to the Sultén 
and said that he and his family were so happy and secure under 
the government of Dehli, that he had given up all desire of 
Sunér-ganw, and had resolved to retain his present position in 
peace. For all the Sultdn’s persuasion he would not return. 
Sultan Firoz then, to the joy of his friends, went back to his 
garden, and sent off dispatches to Khén-i Jahan. After some 
time, the Sultén proceeded to Jaunpur, and from thence he 
went towards JAjnagar, accompanied by the forty elephants from 
Lakhnauti. 


Thirteenth Mukaddama.—March of Sultan Firoz from Jaunpir 
to Jdjnagar.' 

When Sultan Firoz reached Jaunpdr in returning from his 
campaign against Bengal, he determined to proceed to J&jnagar, 
and his officials made every preparation for the march. The 
Sultan left his baggage? at Karra, and proceeding from thence he 
hastened to JAjnagar, which place he reached by making suc- 
cessive marches through Bihér. The country of Jéjnagar was 
very prosperous and happy. The author's father, who was in 
the royal suite, informed the writer that it was in a very flourish- 
ing state, and the abundance of corn and fruit supplied all the 
wants of the army and animals, so that they recovered from the 
hardships of the campaign. Sultan Firoz rested at Bandrasi, an 
ancient residence of the arrogant R&éis. At that time the Rai of 
Jajnagar, by name Adaya, had deemed it expedient to quit 
Barénasi, and to take up his residence elsewhere; so Sultén Firoz 
occupied his palace. The writer has been informed that there 
were two forts in Ban4rasi, each populated with a large number 

1 The J&jnagar of Cuttack, see supra, pp. 112 and 234. 

2 Two MSS. have 4135 as 0 Jk, sls pdm, “the King of 
Bengal” proceeded to Karra, which agrees with Lieut. Lewis's translation in the 
Dehli Journal. The other two MSS. say we U4\ 55 a » s\&y sls 3 pion, 


“the Sultan left his baggage train at Karra,” which is undoubtedly correct, and is 
confirmed by a subsequent passage in the fifteenth Mukaddama, page 316. 
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of people. The R&is were Brahmans, and it was held to be a 
religious duty that every one who succeeded to the title of Réi 
at Jéjnagar should add something to these forts. They had thus 
grown very large. 

The cowardly Rai of Jéjnagar, when he heard of the approach 
of the Sult4n’s army, embarked on board a boat in great alarin, 
and took refuge on the water. All his country was thrown into 
confusion—some of the inhabitants were made prisoners, others 
fled to the hills, Their horses (4urda) and cattle became the 
spoil of the army. Those who accompanied the Sultan relate 
that the numbers of animals of every kind were so great that no 
one cared to take them. Two jitals was the price of a horse 
(6urda) ;' as for cattle, no one would buy them. Sheep were 
found in such countless numbers, that at every halt great num- 
bers were slaughtered. If any were not required, they were left 
behind, because a plentiful supply was sure to be found at the 
next stage. The author has mentioned these matters to show 
the prosperity of the country. He has further been informed 
that the inhabitants had spacious houses and fine gardens ; they 
had even gardens and walks within their houses, and fruit trees, 
flowers, etc., were cultivated therein. * * * 

The Sult4n left Bandrasi with the intention of pursuing the 
R&i of J4jnagar, who had fled to an island in the river, having let 
loose a fierce elephant to occupy the attention of his enemies, and 
to divert them from pursuing him. This elephant was very wild, 
and would allow no other elephant to approach him. For three 
days the army was actively engaged in endeavouring to take him 
alive, but failed. By the Sultén’s order he was then slain, and 
the Sultan with his army entered the fort. News was then 
brought that in the yanga/ there were seven elephants, and one 
old she-elephant, which was very fierce. The Sultén resolved 
upon endeavouring to capture these elephants before continuing 
the pursuit of the Réi. 


1 In page 350, Vol. IT., I assigned the meaning of “‘horee”’ to burda, instead of 
‘‘ prisoner.” That interpretation is here confirmed. 
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Fourteenth Mukaddama.— Elephant hunt. Submission of the 
Rai of Jdjnagar. 

[ Hunt of the Elephants.| After some days the elephants were 
tired and were cut off from their pasture. The elephant-drivers 
then went into the jangal, and climbed up the trees; when the 
animals, weak with thirst and hunger, passed slowly under the 
trees, the drivers dropped down upon their backs, and, putting 
ropes and chains upon them, captured the whole eight. 

After the hunt was over, the Sult&n directed his attention to 
the Réi of J&jnagar, and entering the palace where he dwelt he 
found many fine buildings. It is reported that inside the R4i’s 
fort there was a stone idol which the infidels called Jagan- 
nath, and to which they paid their devotions. Sult&n Firoz, in 
emulation of Mahmid Subuktigin, having rooted up the idol, 
carried it away to Dehli, where he subsequently had it placed in 
an ignominious position. The Sultan then resolved upon pursuing 
the R&i into his island; but the R&f sent some of his Brahmans 
(pdtar) to wait upon the Sult4n. As Sultans consult with their 
clear-sighted ministers, so do rdés, rdnas, and samindars take 
counsel with their mahtas' on matters of war. In the country of 
J&jnagar the mahtas are called pdtars; and the Rai of Jéjnagar 
had twenty pdtars, otherwise called mahtas, under whose advice 
he conducted all the affairs of his State. In great fear, the Rai 
sent five of these pdfars to wait on the Sultan, and make his 
submission ; when they represented, with much respect, that the 
Réi had long been a dependent and subject of the Sultan, and 
they desired to ascertain the Sult4n’s intentions. 

When the Sultan had heard what they had to say, he replied 
that his intentions had been friendly. He had received certain 
information that elephants were as numerous as sheep in the 
jangal round the R4i’s dwelling, and he had proceeded thither for 
the purpose of hunting. When he approached, the R4éi fled in 
alarm, and took refuge in his islands. What was the cause of 


1 This word is written mahia and matha in the different MSS. It is evidently the 
Hindi mahant or mahat. Pdtar is common in Orissa. 
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this flight? After explanations, the R4{ sent twenty mighty 
elephants as an offering, and agreed to furnish certain elephants 
yearly in payment of revenue. The Sult4n then sent robes and 
insignia by the mahtas to the R&i, he granted robes to them also, 
and then they returned home. After this the Sultén started on 
his return, taking with him, from the two countries of Lakhnaut{ 
and J&jnagar, seventy-three elephants, having stayed two years 
and seven months in those territories. 


Fifteenth Mukaddama.—Return of Firoz Shah from Jdjnagar 
by difficult roads. 

After the Sultan had started on his return to Dehli, the guides 
lost their way, and proceeded over mountains and plains and 
along the banks of a river like the Jihan. The author's father, 
who accompanied the march, stated that the army ascended and 
descended mountain after mountain, and passed through jangals 
and hills until they were quite in despair and utterly worn out 
with the fatigues of the arduous march. No road was to be 
found, nor any grain. Provisions became very scarce, and the 
army was reduced to the verge of destruction. For six months 
no news of the Sultdn reached Dehli, and the Khén-i Jahan was 
in great alarm. Day after day he rode about the environs of 
the city, and fear of him kept the country at peace. At the 
end of six months, a road was discovered, and the Sultan de- 
termined to send a messenger to Dehli. He gave public notice 
that all who wished to write to their families and friends might 
take this opportunity. This gave great satisfaction, and every 
man of the army, from the highest to the lowest, wrote some 
account of his condition. The letters were sent to the tent of 
the Sult4n, and the number of them was so great that a camel- 
load of letters was sent to Dehli. When they reached the city, 
the Khén-i Jah4n made great public rejoicing, the letters were 
piled in a heap before the palace, and all who expected letters 
were directed to come forward and receive them. 

The Sult4n’s army having at length traversed the mountains 
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and jungles, and having crossed the river, after enduring great 
privations and practising many expedients, came out into the 
open country. . They thanked God for their deliverance, and the 
Sult4n hastened to rejoin his baggage-train (bungdh). When 
the Sultan was at Jéjnagar, he left the baggage train at Karra, 
where it still remained. A sarman was sent to Dehli announcing 
the return of the Sultan, and the Kh4n-i Jahén made suitable 
preparations for his reception. 


Sixteenth Mukaddama.—Arrival of the Sultan at Deh&. Erection 
of kabbas (pavilions for public rejoicings). 

[ Rejotcings at Dehit.| The author has been informed that the 
town of Firoz&b4d was not yet populous, and neither the kushk 
(palace) nor the fort was erected, yet one kabba was erected there. 
On the day the Sultan entered Dehli, * * * the seventy-three 
elephants, in gorgeous trappings, preceded him like a flock of 
sheep * * * into the Kushk-i Hum4yan, without any drivers. * * 

The Sult4n employed himself at Dehli in State affairs. Among 
his other qualities, he had a remarkable fondness for history. 
Just at this time Mauléna Zidéu-d din Barni, the author of the 
Tarikh-i Firoz Shahi died, and the Sultan expressed to every 
learned man the great desire he felt for an historical record of 
the events of his own reign. When he despaired of getting 
such a work written, he caused the following lines, of his own 
composition (as sabdn-t khwesh), to be inscribed in letters of gold 
on the walls (’#mdrat) of the Kushk-i Shik4r-rav, and on the domes 
of the Kushk-i nuzul, and the walls (imdrat) of the minarets of 
stone which are within the Kushk-i Shikér-rav-at Firoz4bad :— 

‘‘T made a great hunt of elephants, and I captured so many : 

“TI performed many glorious deeds; and all this I have done 

‘‘That in the world and among men ; in the earth and among 
mankind, these verses 

‘‘ May stand as a memorial to men of intelligence, and that 
the people of the world, and the wise men of the age, may follow 
the example.’’! 

1 The Sult&n’s verses certainly do not rise above the level of his exploits. 
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Secenteenth Mukaddama.— Happiness of the people in the reign of 
Firos Shah. 


After his return from Lakhnauti, the Sultén was much oc- 
cupied with building. He completed, with much care, the kushk 
at Firoz4b4d, and also commenced a kushk in the middle of that 
town. After the lapse of two half years, every man of the 
army now returned to his home. The Sultan passed his time in 
three ways: 1. In hunting; * * * 2. In directing the affairs 
of State; * * * 3. In building; * * * Through the attention 
which the Sult4n devoted to administration, the country grew 
year by year more prosperous and the people more happy. He 
assigned thirty-six /acs of tankas for learned and religious men, 
and about a 100 /acs in pensions and gifts to the poor and needy. 
[Every class of the community shared in the general prosperity. | 
One day the Sultén went hunting, and in pursuit of his quarry, 
having separated from his followers, he went to a garden 
where he met a woman [whose conversation showed him the 
necessity of more strict attention to the duties of revenue ad- 
ministration|. During the forty years that Firoz Shéh reigned, 
all his people were happy and contented; but when he de- 
parted, and the territory of Dehli came into the hands of 
others, by the will of fate, the people were dispersed and the 
learned were scattered. At length the inhabitants, small and 
great, all suffered from the inroads of the Mughals. The aged 
author of this work has written a full account thereof in his 
Description of the Sack of Dehli [ Zikr-i khardbi Dehit]. 


Eighteenth Mukaddama.—Conquest of Nagarkot (Kangra). 


After his return from Lakhnauti, Sult&n Firoz determined 
upon a hunting expedition in the neighbourhood of Daulatabéd, 
and started thither with a suitable train of attendants and tent 
equipage. He arrived at Bhay4na, where he rested for a while, 
and State affairs then necessitated his return to Dehli. After- 
wards he marched with his army towards Nagarkot, and, passing 
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by the valleys of N&khach nuh garhi,' he arrived with his army 
at Nagarkot, which he found to be very strong and secure. The 
Raf shut himself up in his fort, and the Sult4n’s forces plundered 
all his country. The idol, Jw4l4-mukhi, much worshipped by 
the infidels, was situated in the road to Nagarkot. This idol is 
said to have been placed in a secluded room, where it was 
worshipped by the Hindus. Some of the infidels have re- 
ported that Sultan Firoz went specially to see this idol and held 
a golden umbrella over its head. But the author was informed 
by his respected father, who was in the Sult4u’s retinue, that 
the infidels slandered the Sultan, who was a religious, God- 
fearing man, who, during the whole forty years of his reign, 
paid strict obedience to the law, and that such an action was 
impossible. The fact is, that when he went to see the idol, 
all the rdis, rdnas, and saminddrs who accompanied him 
were summoned into his presence, when he addressed them, 
saying, ‘‘O fools and weak-minded, how can ye pray to and 
worship this stone, for our holy law tells us that those who oppose 
the decrees of our religion will go to hell?” The Sultan held 
the idol in the deepest detestation, but the infidels, in the blind- 
ness of their delusion, have made this false statement against 
him. Other infidels have said that Sultan Muhammad Shéh bin 
Tughlik Shah held an umbrella over this same idol, but this also 
is a lie; and good Muhammadans should pay no heed to such 
statements. These two Sultans were sovereigns specially chosen 
by the Almighty from among the faithful, and in the whole 
course of their reigns, whenever they took an idol temple they 
broke and destroyed it; how, then, can such assertions be true! 
These infidels must certainly have lied ! 

The Réi of Nagarkot withdrew into the keep of his stronghold, 
which was invested by the royal forces in double, nay, even in ten- 
fold lines. Manjantks and ’arrddas were erected on both sides, and 


ee eee ee eee ee) wl Ct! 
djl) aks El. It may be read ‘‘ N&khach of the nine forts.” 
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so many stones were discharged that they clashed in the air and 
were dashed to pieces. For six months the siege went on, and 
both sides exhibited great courage and endurance. At length 
fortune inclined to the Sultén. He was one day examining the 
fortress, when he perceived the Réi standing on the top of his 
citadel. There he stood, in an attitude of humility, and stretch- 
ing forth his hand in sign of distress, he clasped his hands and 
bowed in subjection. When the Sultan observed this, he drew a 
handkerchief from his bosom, and, waving it kindly towards the 
Rai, he signed for him to come down. The Mahtas of the Raéi 
assembled [and counselled surrender]. So the Rai, throwing off 
his pride, came down from his fort, and, making apologies, cast 
himself at the feet of the Sultén, who with much dignity placed 
his hand on the back of the R&{, and having bestowed on him 
robes of honour and an umbrella, sent him back to his fort. So 
the Rai returned laden with presents which he had received from 
the royal treasury, and accompanied by several fine horses which 
had been given to him. Thus, by the favour of God, the Sultén 
became master of Nagarkot. When he left the fort, to return to 
his capital, the R4i sent many offerings and horses of priceless 
worth. #8 % 


Kisaw JIJ.—ConceRNING THE AFFAIRS OF THATTA AND THE 
SUBMISSION OF THE JAM AND BABINIYA. ESTABLISHMENT 
or THE TAs-1 GHARIYAL. 


First Mukaddama.—Resolution of the Sultan with Khan-i Jahan 
about Thatta. 

* ¢ © Four whole years passed after the Sultdn’s return from 
Lakhnauti, during which he stayed principally at Dehli and 
attended to the affairs of his people, though from time to time 
he turned his thoughts towards the concerns of the people of 
Thatta. Whenever he spoke of this place he used to stroke 
his beard, and exclaim that it was a hundred thousand 
pities that his predecessor, Sultén Muhammad Shéh Tuchlik, 
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had failed in conquering it. From these indications the 
nobles and attendants clearly perceived that his thoughts were 
bent upon an expedition to that country. One day, in private 
consultation with his wazir, Khan-i Jahdn, he disclosed the 
secret thoughts of his heart, saying, “‘ What sort of men are 
they of Thatta, and are they exempt from apprehension, because 
they opposed the late Sult4n when he entered their termtory, 
and he ended his life before the contest was concluded ? Often, 
during his illness, he looked at me and said, ‘Would that God 
would turn my sickness into health, so that I might subdue 
these people of Thatta! If God should please to take me, still 
this desire will remain constant in my heart.’” Sult4n Firoz 
recalled to the mind of the Khén-i Jahén how Sult4n Muhammad 
had died without accomplishing this dearest wish of his heart; 
and went on to say that as God had made him the successor to 
Muhammad, had not, then, the duty of exacting vengeance de 
volved upon himP The minister carefully pondered over the 
matter, and replied that the Sult4n’s views were right and ex- 
pedient. Two objects might be gained: First, it was a duty to 
carry out the testaments and precepts of predecessors ; children 
and brethren are bound to be zealous in avenging their deceased 
relatives, and this duty is more especially incumbent on kings. 
Secondly, it is an obligation on kings that every year they should 
strive to subdue fortresses, for, as Sa’d{ says, 


“Tf a holy man eats half his loaf, he will give the other half to a beggar; 
‘But if a king conquers all the world, he will still seek another world to conquer.” 


The minister being thus in accord with the wishes of the 
Sultén, he ordered the necessary preparations to be made for an 
expedition to Thatta. The ministers accordingly proceeded to 
inquire into the number of soldiers present and absent, and 
made a report of the numbers of horse and foot who were present, 
and of those who were absent. The report soon spread abroad 
that the Sultén meditated an expedition against Thatta. He 
had undertaken in the course of his reign several enterprize, 
which had gratified his people, and they now eagerly came for- 
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ward to join his army. When the muster was called, four, 
ten, and eleven fold of irregulars (ghair-wajh) appeared ;! and 
the regulars (twaqjh-ddr) through long tranquillity attended in 
great numbers with horses and arms. So the Sultén started fo 
Thatta, accompanied by his nobles and followers. 


Second Mukaddama.—March of Firoz Shah to Thatta. 


Before the Sult4n departed on his expedition he made pilgrim- 
ages to the saints and holy men who were buried near Dehli, as 
other great kings had done before him, to invoke the assistance 
of their prayers. This was the usual practice of the Sultdn. 
Whenever he was about to make a journey for a month or two, 
he used to visit the shrines of holy men and famous kings, to in- 
voke their aid and to cast himself on their protection, not trust- 
ing to his own power and greatness. [Account of hts devotions 
and charities. | 

The Sultan having thus discharged his religious duties, he placed 
himself at the head of his brave and numerous army, and turned 
towards Thatta. The author intends, in his fourth book, to give 
an account of the many servants who joined the royal army. 
In those days the author's father served in the minister's office 
(dar mahal-: diwdn-t wizdrat) among the great officials. The 
Saltén’s army consisted of 90,000 cavalry and 480 elephants. 
The Khan-i ’azam, Tatér Khan, was now dead. The wazir, 
Kh4n-i Jahan, was left as viceroy in Dehli [ Tents and equip- 
age]. When the Sultan started, he resolved to pay a visit to 
the shrine of Shaikh Faridu-d din, at Ajodhan, and, on arriving 
at that town, he accomplished this object. When he reached 
the confines of Bhakkar and Siwistin, he issued an order for 
collecting all the boats of the country, and when as many as 
five thousand had been brought together, he placed them by 


1 T translate this passage somewhat doubtfully with the light of the context, which 
evidently implies that more men were ready than were required. The words are 


asl dil sd Sha strat ea eS Der 90 JT raul wy 
See tnfrd, p. 327. 
VOL. Il. 21 
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thousands under the command of his principal officers, and the 
author’s father had command of one division. The order was 
given to descend the river Sind, and in a few days they reached 
Thatta. The Sultan himself marched in company with a force 
along the hither bank of the river. | 


Third Mukaddama.— Descent of Sultan Firoz on Thatta. 

In these days the territory of Thatta was divided into two parts, 
one division lying on the hither (kirdna) or Dehli side of the river 
Sindh, and the other on the farther (gusérd) or Thatta side; both 
of them populated by a numerous and warlike people. At that 
time the J4m, brother of R&i Unar, and Bébiniya, his brother’s 
son, were masters of Thatta! They made great show of their 
prowess and [collecting thetr forces they prepared for restst- 
ance]. Mud forts had also been built in both divisions of Sind. 
The Jém, and Babiniya the arrogant,? made ready for battle ; 
the Sult4n also, having approached Thatta, arrayed his forces, 
and a battle seemed imminent from day to day. But grain 
became scarce in the army of the Sultén. A pestilence also 
broke out among the horses, which was a very grievous calamity, 
and greatly disheartened the troops of every rank. Of the whole 
90,000 horses which had marched with the Sultén, only one- 
fourth, at the utmost, remained alive. The dearness of grain 
caused great dismay; the price rose from two to three tankas a 
man, and even beyond that. When the men of Thatta saw 
these sufferings of their adversaries, the J4m and Babiniya re- 
solved to seize the opportunity and to make an attack. 


Fourth Mukaddama.—Engagement with the army of Thatta. 
The J&m, and Babiniya the arrogant, came forth from their 
fort with a large force of horse and foot, and drew up in array 


1 (This is according to the version of the two MSS. of the East India Library. 
Sir H. Elliot’s and Mr. Thomas’ MSS. are here defective. They omit the name 
‘‘Unar,” and change ‘‘ Babiniya’’ into “ Thatta,”’ making sheer nonsense. Firishta 
gives only one name, ‘Jam Bany, the son of J&4m Afra’’ (or, according to the text, 
Ghafra). See Mir Ma’sim, Vol. I. of this work, p. 226.] 

* [Khid-kdm ; this epithet is appended to his name until he made his submission. } 
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against the royal forces. When the Sultan heard of their 
advance, he also drew out his forces, and, upon examination, 
there proved to be hardly one-fourth cavalry. Famine also had 
broken down the vigour and spirit of his men. Still, like a 
valiant king, he made ready for battle, and arranged his forces 
in three divisions—a centre and two wings. The elephants 
were divided among the three divisions. He then put on his 
armour, and, baton in hand, rode through the whole array, en- 
couraging and cheering the men. This raised the spirits of his 
people and incited their devotion. 

The Sultan passed along in front of his forces speaking words 
of encouragement, and all men offered up their prayers for 
him. Although he affected not to fear the vast force of his 
enemies, still, in his heart, he looked with apprehension on the 
weakness of his own army, and prayed to God for assistance. 
The enemy’s numbers amounted to about 20,000 cavalry and 
400,000 infantry. With all this enormous force the enemy were 
unable to force an action, but discharges of arrows were inter- 
changed. Heaven fought on the side of the Sultan, and such 
a storm of wind arose that the men were unable to open their 
eyes. Still, the brave men on both sides maintained a struggle. 
The Sultén, notwithstanding the weakness of his force, resolved 
to advance, and the whole army, making one vigorous and united 
charge, the enemy fled and took refuge in their fort. * * * The 
Sult4n was thus left master of the field. He then held a council, 
and announced his intention to retire upon Gujar4t and reinforce 
his army, but he added that if God spared him he would return 
again the following year and push his enterprize. 


Fifth Mukaddama.—Retreat of Firoz Shah from Thatta to 
Gujarat. 

[ Full account of what passed at the council, and of the de- 
termination to retreat into Gujardt to recrust, and return in 
the following year, when the crops would be ripe and gratin 
plentsful.] The Saltén then gave orders for the march, which 
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spread universal joy throughout the army. * * The Khén-i ’azam 
(Zafar Kh&n), who had under his command a large force of 
Bengalis, had charge of the rear. When the enemy found 
that the Sultan had retreated, with all his forces and baggage 
(as they supposed), towards Dehli, they pursued. The first day 
the royal army made a march of ten kos, and the enemy coming 
up, a sharp encounter took place between them and Zafar Khan, 
in which they were repulsed. The heads of several Thatta men — 
were cut off and sent to the Sultan. All the fleet of boats fell 
into the hands of the enemy, but the baggage was carried off 
with the army to Gujarat. | 


Sizth Mukaddama.—Falling of the army into Kinchi-ran (the 
Ran of Kach) 


When Sultén Firoz fell back victorious, grain, which was dear, 
became dearer ; day by day it rose higher, and the state of the horses’ 
feet is beyond description. Grain rose to one tanka and two tankas 
a sir, and even at that price was not to be obtained. Men, through 
craving hunger and helpless nakedness, could not pursue their 
way, and in their extreme distress gave up in despair. As no 
corn was to be procured, carrion and raw hides were devoured ; 
some men even were driven by extreme hunger to boil old hides, 
and to eat them. A deadly famine reigned, and all men saw death 
staring them in the face. All the horses were destroyed, and 
the khdns and malsks were compelled to pursue their weary way 
on foot. Not one steed remained in the army, and by the will 
of God all ranks were reduced to the same state of destitution. 
The guides who led the way and conducted them, had maliciously 
misled them into a place called Kunchi-ran. In this place all 
the land is impregnated with salt to a degree impossible to de- 
scribe, and if the water was held upon the tongue it crystalized. 

When the army was thus reduced to the extremity of despair, 
the Sultén had one of the false guides beheaded. Then the others 
came honestly before him and said: ‘‘ We have dealt falsely toward 
you, and have led you into a place where none but you could 
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have survived; not even things which could fly in the air and 
drive along like the wind. This place is called Kunchi-ran, and | 
the sea is near. The saltness of the water arises from this 
proximity, and the district is deadly.” When the people heard 
these words of their guides, they gave themselves utterly up to 
despair. The Sultdn ordered (the guides) to find fresh water for 
him and his followers, and to lead them away from this salt 
water. The water, indeed, was so excessively salt that all men 
were in amazement and despair. As far as the eye could reach, 
all was salt water. When, after endless labours and hardships, 
the wretched men found fresh water, they rushed into the middle 
of it. So excessive was the prevalence of salt, that if a pot of 
fresh water was placed upon the impregnated ground, the fresh 
water became salt, and no one could bear it on his tongue. 

When with great difficulty and exertion they escaped from 
that salt country they came into a desert where no bird laid an 
egg, or flapped its wing, where no tree was to be seen, and where 
no blade of grass grew. If even a lethal weed had been wanted 
it could not have been found. No other desert, however fearful, 
could be compared with this. [Despair of the men and distress 
of the Sultdn.|] Four calamities had at once assailed them : 
famine, the necessity of walking on foot, the terrors of the deadly 
desert, and separation from beloved ones. 

For six months no news of the army reached Dehli, where 
every one, small and great, was in distress, believing that the 
Sult4n and his army were lost. Kh4n-i Jah4n, the wazir, by 
his great prudence and sagacity, managed to maintain order; 
and fear of him restrained all disposition to create disturbances. 
The fact of the disappearance of the Sultan and his army became 
known through all the country, and every house was filled with 
mourning. * * * 

When Khén-i Jah4n saw the perilous condition in which the 
country was placed, he removed all the Sultdn’s valuables from 
the palace to his own house, and issued numerous orders to 
restrain any exhibition of individual power. Every day he rode 
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about the city displaying his own strength, but when he per- 
ceived that the rumour (of the king’s destruction) gathered force 
from day to day, he feigned to have received a despatch from the 
Sultén announcing the safety of the royal person. This allayed 
all apprehension, and was the cause of great rejoicing, after 
which every one went on as usual with his own business, If 
kings had not wise and able ministers they could never leave 
their kingdoms, and never engage in conquest. [Eulogy of 
Khan-s Jahan.} 


Seventh Mukaddama.— Lamentations of the soldiers, and 
anztety of the Sultan in Kincht-ran. 


* * * In every march thousands of men and horses died. * * * 
At length the Sultén in his trouble prayed earnestly for rain, * * 
and God in his great mercy raised clouds in the sky. On every 
side they rolled up swiftly, cloud upon cloud; the rain fell, and 
the water-courses ran. All men drank and used the water, and 
were delivered from their trouble. On the same day a road of 
escape was discovered. * * * 

As soon as he emerged from the desert the Sult&n returned 
humble thanks to the Almighty, and then sent a despatch to 
Dehli for Khén-i Jah4n, ‘informing him of the safety of the 
Sultén and of all his army”! [which gave rise to great rejorcings 
7 the capttal]. 


Eighth Mukaddama.—Arrival of Sultén Firoz tn Guyyardt. 


The Sult4n, on escaping from the desert, marched speedily 
with his army into Gujarat, and his men then rested from their 
troubles. At that time Amir Husain, son of the late Amir 
Miran, Mustauft of the State, governed the country of Gujarat 
with the titles Maliku-sh Shark, Prince of the East, aod 
Nizému-l Mulk, Administrator of the State, and Nek-ndm, of 


1 e e Pas e : + of 
Nd pt = 3 ooo isthe Ji> 3 . The inconsistency 
this statement with the picture of suffering and death, previously drawn, exceeds evel 
the ordinary stretch of Oriental license. 
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good repute. He was an active ruler, but when he waited on his 
sovereign, the Sultan demanded with much warmth why he had 
sent no supplies and assistance for the relief of the army, and 
why he had allowed the army to perish. He was dismissed 
from his government, and his estates were resumed. The Sultén 
remained in GujarAt recruiting his army. The irregulars! 
having received six, ten, and eleven (¢ankas ?) from the kindness 
of the Sultan, in a short time they were all horsed. Under these 
areumstances Malik "Imddu-l Mulk, one of the pillars of the 
State of Dehli, took up the case of the regulars (wayh-ddrs) and 
represented to his Majesty that the irregulars had by his bounty 
become mounted while the regulars, through great distress, were 
obliged to go on foot, and were in deep trouble and despair. 
Their villages were in the neighbourhood of Dehli, while they 
were (far away and) in great distress. They had come into this 
country (of Gujarat) in straggling parties,? and how could they 
obtain anything from Dehli—they were indeed in a pitiable con- 
dition. The Sultan replied that he knew his regular soldiers 
(wayh-ddr) were in great distress and were reduced to go on foot 
through the hardships they had undergone. They had rendered 
him their aid, but their villages were far distant, and they had 
the greatest difficulty to get a handful of corn. Their children, 
too, required maintenance, so that they were in the greatest pos- 
sible difficulty. Under these circumstances he directed that loans 
should be advanced to them from the public treasury. In ac- 
cordance with this order every man received an advance, some of 
2 hundred, some of seven hundred, and some of a thousand 
tankas ; thus they obtained new outfits and remounts. Orders 
' The word translated “ irregulars” is ghatr wajh, “one without pay;”’ it is 
opposed to the wajh-ddrs, ¢.c., the regulars or pay receivers, The first sentence of 
this passage is ambiguous; it runs thus: 
ane jh try re Adil sdeilan sail 505 Wd |) ery ne 
Wd slow iyhoj jo lel. 
The general sense is obvious, and is sufficiently indicated by the translation. 
* |Hashidd ba hashtdd, literally “ eighty by eighty.’’] 
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were also written to Kh&én-i Jah4n at Dehli, that no interference 
of any kind should be made in the villages of the regular 
soldiers, and that the officers of Government should be strictly 
enjoined to do them no harm, so that something might come to 
the soldiers and that their children might be maintained in 
comfort at home. 

Sultan Firoz expended the whole revenue (mdi) of Gujarat, 
amounting to about two krors, in refitting his army and in the 
payment of his troops, so that he might march once more against 
Thatta. When he was on the point of departure he wrote 
Khan-i Jahan [announcing his intention and directing the 
Khan to send him ample supplies |. 


Ninth Mukaddama.— Khan-t Jahén sends supplies to the 
Sulidn in Guyarat. 

When Firoz Shé&h was about to march for Thatta, Kh&n-i 
Jahén made great efforts to send supplies, and gave orders to the 
officials urging them to exert themselves in the collection of 
supplies, munitions and money. The vast quantities collected 
exceed all description; seven Jacs of tunkas were expended upon 
only one kind of military weapon. These provisions were des- 
patched from day to day, and they arrived in such vast quantities 
in Gujarat that it was difficult to provide carriage for them. 
Khan-i Jah4n sent with them a letter [expressing his hope for 
the safety and success of the Sultan tn his enterprize]. 

The Sult4n gave orders for the march to Thatta, which was 
received with much joy by the army. * * Just at this time letters 
were received from Bahrém Khan, son-in-law of Hasan Kh&n 
Kéngii from Daulatabad, representing that Bahram Khan held 
Daulatébad, but that a dispute had arisen between him and the 
son of Hasan Kaéngu, he therefore solicited the Sultan to come 
himself and assume the seat of royalty. [After consultation 
the Sultdn replied that he must first conquer Thatta; he would 
afterwards proceed to Daulatdbdd]). 

Postponing the affairs of Daulat&béd to those of Thatta, he 
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left Zafar Khan in charge of Gujarat. He had at first intended 
to place Malik Naib Barbak in charge, and the robes and titles 
had all been prepared; but the Sultén never transacted any 
business without referring to the Kurdn for an augury, and now 
when he tried the fd/ (augury) it was against Ndib Barbak, and 
in favour of Zafar Khan. The latter was accordingly sent for, 
and the robes of investiture, the estates and full powers were 
given to him. Such was the trust of Firoz Shah in the indica- 
tions of the Divine will. 


Tenth Mukaddama.—March of Sultén Firoz from Gujardt 
to Thatta. 


When the Sultan marched the second time for Thatta, many 
of his men, who had gone through the hardships of the first 
campaign, went off with their outfits to their homes. On being 
apprized of this, the Sultan consulted his officers, who advised 
him to appoint sentinels, to prevent desertions. The Sultan 
[among other reasons for rejecting this advice] said, “If 
the Almighty wills that I should conquer Thatta, the presence 
of these men is unnecessary ; but if I am to fail, what can they 
do?” He then sent orders to Khan-i Jah&n, directing him to 
look after all men who returned from the army to the city, and, 
for the sake of example, to apprehend and inflict the ¢addruk-¢ 
ma’nawi upon all those who had been regularly retained (chdkar) 
and had received money from the State. They were not to be 
subjected to the taddruk-t khusrawt. In affairs of State the 
tadéruk-+ khusrawi, or imperial remedy, signifies execution, 
banishment or amercement; but the ¢taddruk-* ma’nawi, or 
moral remedy, is to expose a man to the shafts of public re- 
proach. This was following the precepts of the Prophet. 
** * In obedience to these orders Khén-i Jah4n directed his 
officers to apprehend every man who returned from the army. 
If, after due inquiry, a man proved to be a regular retainer, he 
was subjected to the taddruk-t ma’nawt. Some well known 
ofienders were exposed in the dbdzdrs for a day or two to the 
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gaze of all men, and were then set free without farther chastise- 
ment, and without their villages or pay being touched. 


Eleventh Mukaddama.— Descent of Sultan Firoz Shah upon 
Thatta in a favourable season.. 


At the commencement of his march to Thatta, the Sultén 
consulted the Shaikhu-l Islam. * * * On this occasion the boats 
employed were few. When he arrived in the vicinity of Thatta, 
the inhabitants were all busily engaged in agricultural operations, 
totally ignorant of his return, which was quite unexpected. 
When the Sultan retreated to Gujar4t, the people of Thatta 
made a verse, which was currently repeated among them, saying, 
‘‘ By the will of God Sultén Muhammad Tughlik died in pur- 
suit of us, and Sultan Firoz Sh&h has fled before us.” The 
news of the Sultén’s approach reached Thatta, and it was m 
every Sindian’s mouth that the King of Hind was approaching 
with large armies, and that Sultén Firoz was advancing once 
more in great force from Gujarat. In fear of the Sultan they 
destroyed their crops on the bank of the Sindh, and, crossing 
the river, took refuge in mud forts! When the Sultan arrived 
he perceived that the inhabitants had destroyed all their spring 
crop, and that they had crossed to the other side of the river, 
where they were busily engaged in forming batteries and en- 
trenchments. The SultAn’s troops were in good case and i 
high spirits, although the price of grain was as high as eight 
and ten jitals for five stirs, because the crop was not yet ripe. 
When the new grain came in the price fell. Under the orders of 
the Sultan the troops went out in all directions, foraging in the 
villages for grain. The villages on the hither side (kirdna) of the 
Sindh were numerous, and the inhabitants of some had not been 
able to escape over the river. These were taken prisoners, and 
when the fact became known to the Sultan, he issued a proclams 
tion, in which he said the prisoners were a mere handful; they 


1 uss ham. Possibly a proper name, “the fort of Kali,” though more likely, 
as translated, ‘“‘ mud forts,’’ 
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were Musulmans, and nothing was to be gained by keeping them 
captive, and making them slaves. Those who had prisoners 
were ordered not to keep them, on pain of being deemed criminal, 
but to hand them over to the proper authorities. About 4,000 
Sindians were accordingly brought to the government office, and 
were directed to be kept in secure custody; three stirs of grain 
being allowed to each one daily from the minister's office. At 
that time mung was five tankas a man, and bread (jarrat) four 
lankas a man. According to the orders of the Sultan mung 
was given to the prisoners, and all his orders in respect of them 
were obeyed. Behold the kindness and clemency of Firoz Shéh! 


Twelfth Mukaddama.— Malik ’Imddu-l Mulk and Zafar Khan 
cross the Sindh and fight a battle with the Sindians. 


When the Sultén was posted on the hither side (Asrdna) of 
the river Sindh, the enemy, in great numbers, was on the op- 
posite side (gusdrd), and occasionally crossing over skirmishes 
occurred. The Sultan determined to send a force over the river 
and harass the enemy. *Imédu-] Mulk and Zafar Khan were ap- 
pointed to the command, and were directed to cross the river. 
A body of Sindians, in strong force and with great bravery, dis-. 
pated the passage of the river,' and resisted the crossing of men 
in boats. After much examination and exertion the transit was 
found to be impracticable. Consultations were held, and it was 
then determined that Malik "Imadu-] Mulk and Zafar Khan, with 
astrong force, should fall back, as if proceeding towards Dehli. 
The fleet of boats also was directed to accompany them. The plan 
of operations was that they were to proceed a hundred and twenty 
kos up the near bank of the Sindh, and effect a crossing just 
below Bhakkar. After the passage, they were to march back on 
the opposite side of the river, and give battle to the enemy. 
The plan succeeded, and the force marched down in to the 


? The words of this sentence down to this point, are to be found in only one of the 
foar MSS., No. 1002 of the Kast India Library. 
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territory of the enemy.! Upon this the enemy, horse and foot, 
came forth from their forts in great numbers, and a fierce battle 
' (yang) ensued which cannot be described. 

Sultén Firoz was a very cautious man. The fort of Thatta 
was visible (from his side of the river), but from the great breadth 
of the stream, the land on the opposite side was not discernible. 
Therefore, it could not be seen how the fight with the army pro- 
gressed. Sultan Firoz stood watching in expectation, his eyes 
now lifted to heaven and now strained over the river, in order to 
learn what was passing. By divine inspiration he sent a trusty 
man across the river in a boat with orders directing his forces to 
desist from battle and return to him. The combatants on both 
sides were Musulmans, and if the fighting went on, many 
innocent persons would be slain. They were accordingly directed 
to return by the same way they had gone. When the messenger 
delivered these commands to ’Imfdu-l Mulk and Zafar Khan, 
they retreated with their whole foree—marching the 120 kos up 
the farther or Thatta side of the river to Bhakkar, where they 
crossed back and rejoined the main army. The Sultan then said 
to ’"Imadu-] Mulk, where can this handful of Thattians fly to, 
unless they creep into an ant-hole like a snake. My army shall 
remain here, and we will build a large city. 


Thirteenth Mukaddama.— Imddu-l Mulk goes to Dehli for 
resnforcements. 


Some days after the Sultan held a privy council, in which it 
was determined that ’Imadu-l Mulk should proceed to Dehli, in 
order to raise reinforcements, and then return to Thatta. On his 
taking leave the Sult4n charged him not to give any orders to 
Khan-i Jahan about collecting the forces, for the Khan was not 
the man to slight or neglect the directions of his master in the 
smallest degree. Upon his arriving in the capital, he directed 
him to wait upon the Khan, and say that he had been sent to 


1 (“Dar zamin-i Thatthiydn—into the country of the men of Thatta.” The 
enemy are generally called ‘‘ Thatthiydn,”’ men of Thattha.] 
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advise with him on the matter. The simple order of the Sultan 
was quite sufficient to ensure the despatch of reinforcements by 
the Khaén. 

[Friendly and courteous reception of ’Imddu-t Mulk]. Khan-i 
Jahan sent a lac of tankas to “Imadu-] Mulk for subsistence 
money (’aléfa), and despatched demands for men to all the 
various dependencies of the State: to Badéin, Kanauj, Sandila, 
Oudh, Jaunpur, Bihar, Tirhut, Chanderi, Dhar, the interior and 
exterior of the Dofb, S4mana, Dipélpdr, Multén, L&éhor, and 
other dependencies (skéd’dt). Kh&n-i Jah4n used to take his 
seat every day for expediting the business, and ’Imadu-] Mulk 
used to attend and assist him. In time the force was assembled, 
and was despatched under the charge of "Imadu-l Mulk, who 
marched with all possible speed and joined the Sult4n. When 
he arrived he highly praised the zeal and activity of Khén-i 
Jahan, and the Sultan was greatly pleased to hear this commen- 
dation, and to see the arrival of the reinforcements. The new 
men passed in review before him, and each man received a present 
of clothes. | 

When the Sindians heard of the arrival of the reinforcements 
from Dehli their hearts failed them, and they began to quarrel with 
each other. The troops of the Sultan were, by God’s grace, very 
well supplied with comforts, and those who had formerly deserted, 
being informed of this, greatly repented the step they had taken. 

Bat a terrible famine now appeared among the enemy. As on 
the former occasion, famine had occurred in the army of the 
Sultan, when the scarcity of grain was the cause of great misery ; 
% now on the second occasion, the dearness of grain brought 
dismay upon the enemy. The cause of the scarcity was that 
when the Sult4n retreated from his first attempt on the country, 
the people of Thatta returned to their old homes with great satis- 
faction. Being free from all apprehension of any future attack 
they sowed all the grain which they possessed. When harvest 
time came, Sultan Firoz returned from Gujarat and took pos- 
wssion of the crops. The Sultan’s forces were thus well supplied, 
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while the price rose very high among the enemy, amounting to 
one and two tankas per sir. Every day men, of high and low 
degree, through hunger, deserted the enemy and crossed over the 
river in boats to the Sultén’s army. Thatta was verging to its 
fall, when the Jim and Bébiniya reflected over the state of affairs, 
and resolved that the best course was to escape from trouble by 
timely submission. They accordingly, after much deliberation, 
notified their willingness to surrender through Saiyid Jal4lu-] 
hakk wau-s shara’ wau-d din Husain Bukhari. 


Fourteenth Mukaddama.—Peace with the People of Thatta. 

When the people of Thatta made up their minds to seek for 
peace, they determined upon making their overtures through 
Saiyid Jaldlu-d din! The Jém and BAbiniya, after considera- 
tion, sent a confidential agent to Uch to make known their views. 
Saiyid Jaldlu-d din started, and when he reached the Sult4n’s 
camp all the army turned out to show their reverential respect. 
* © © On his arrival the Sult4n went forth to meet him and 
brought him with due honour into his camp. After they had 
met and shaken hands, the Saiyid said there was a holy woman 
in Thatta whose prayers had prevented the conquest of the place, 
* * * but she had now been dead three days, and consequently 
the submission might be expected. The inhabitants of Thatta 
heard that the Saiyid was in the Sultén’s camp, and they sent 
messages to him representing their great distress, and the Saiyid 
communicated to the Sult4n all the matters which in the sorrow 
of their hearts they had made known to him. This excited the 
commiseration of the Sultén. 

The state of affairs having thus been made known to the 
Sult4n, Babiniya consulted with the J4m, and said that it had 
been stated to the Sultdn that all the disturbance (shor) had 
arisen through him (Bébiniya); it therefore seemed in every 
way most desirable that he should go first to the Sultén and 
make his submission; the Jém might follow, and a way might 


1 Here and all through this chapter he is referred to as “ Khidmat Saiyid Jalalo-d 
din.” 
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thus be opened for a satisfactory conclusion. This proposition of 
Babiniya’s! pleased the Jam. He gave him permission to proceed, 
and next day Babiniya reached the royal camp. 


Fifteenth Mukaddama.—Arrival of Babtniya tn the camp of 
the Sultan. 

The Sult4n was out hunting, when he was informed that 
Babiniya had arrived in his camp. * * He allowed no indication 
of his feelings to appear in his countenance. * * Bébiniya followed 
the Sult4n to the hunting ground, where he had just killed a wolf, 
** * and there he presented himself, with his turban in front 
of his throat and a sword upon his neck, like a repentant 
enminal, and, humbly approaching the Sultén, kissed his stirrup 
and begged forgiveness. The Sultén then graciously placed his 
hand on the back of B&biniya and said, ““ Why were you so 
afraid of me ? I did not wish to hurt any one, especially you; 
cheer up your spirits and dispel your anxiety, for you shall be 
twice the man you were before.” He then ordered an Arab horse 
to be presented to Bébiniya, and, closing his discourse, he went 
oo hunting again. 

On the same day, and soon after Babiniya, the J4m came to 
make his submission, and he also, like a wise man, went out to the 
hunting ground. On his being brought into the presence of the 
Sultan, he advanced with his turban on his head, and cast him- 
sf at the feet of the Sult4n. Hanging the turban from the 
throat, and placing a sword upon the neck, is practised only by 
the offender who first approaches the sovereign, and Bébiniya 
had already made this sign of submission. The Jém therefore 
retained his turban in the presence of the Sultdén, but paid him 
due homage. The Sultén very kindly placed his hand on the 
back of the J&ém, and spoke graciously to him. Very submis- 
sively the Jam expressed his surrender, and, in a line of his own 
composition, he said : 

“Thou art my gracious sovereign; I am thy abashed servant.” 
The Sultén treated him with great kindness and care, and to 
1 His epithet of khud-kdm is now changed to nek-ndm. 
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him also he presented a horse. On returning to the camp, the 
the Jam and BAbiniya received embroidered robes, and their at- 
tendants also received presents suited to their respective stations. 
The two captive chiefs were told to send for their wives and 
families, and accompany the Sultan to Dehli. This royal com- 
mand they obeyed, and, with their wives and children, followed 
in the train of the Sultan. 


Sixteenth Mukaddama.—Return of Firos Shéh to Dehlt. 


The surrender of the Jam and Babiniya spread great deligh; 
throughout the royal camp, and the Sultan determined to return 
to Dehli. The son of the Jém, and Tamachi brother of Babi- 
niya, were placed over Thatta, and titles were conferred upon 
them. They paid four dacs of tankas in cash, by way of marking 
their allegiance, and agreed to pay several Jacs of tankas in money 
and goods yearly.! The Sultan then marched for Dehli, taking 
the J4m and Babiniya with all their establishment in his train. 
Orders were given that they were to alight in front of the royal 
tents, and they were supplied with white carpets from the royal 
stores. Malik Saifu-d din Khwaéj4 was directed to instruct 
them in the etiquette of the Court, and to keep watch over them. 
Their followers were brought from the farther side of the river, 
and were placed in boats to make the journey. Saifu-d din at- 
tended to them, and carefully watched over them night and day. 

One day an alarm was raised that the boat containing the 
wives and children of Babiniya had sunk, and that therefore he 
must hasten (to the scene of the disaster) up the bank of the 
river. Saifu-d din Khw4ja thought that this was a stratagem to 
enable Bdbiniya to escape and return home, so he sent his son [to 
inform the Sultdn of his suspicions, | and to enquire whether he was 
to restrain Babiniya. The Sultén considered the point, and then 
said, ‘‘Go and tell your father that if Babiniya wishes to go to the 


1 (This is taken from the MS. of the East India Library, No. 1002. The other 
three MSS. omit rather more than a line, and quite reverse the meaning. They say 
‘‘(the new governors) accepted several /acs and horses.” The three are, however, 
probably right in reading aspdn instead of asbdé, t.e. “‘horses” instead of “ goods.’’} 
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river to ascertain the facts, he must go with him. If BAabiniya 
shows any intention of going on board a boat and escaping to his 
home, do not attempt to prevent him, but say to him, ‘ Babiniya, 
if you have the manliness and boldness, go!’ Then return back. 
I know what will happen, and so does Babiniya.'” 

Before the messenger returned from the Sultén to his father, 
Saifu-l Mulk, news reached Babiniya that the boat containing his 
children had not been lost. He then returned. * * * Mean- 
while the Sult4n, with his army, was marching homewards, the 
men being delighted with the prospect of seeing home again after 
two and a-half year’s absence. He halted for a while at Multén, 
and from thence he sent his “despatch of victory” to Khén-i 
Jahén in Dehli, which on its arrival caused great rejoicing. 


Seventeenth Mukaddama.—Khédn-i Jahan proceeds to Dipdlpur to 
meet the Sultan. 


Khan-i Jahan proceeded to Dipélpur to receive his sovereign. 
When they met, the Khan offered his congratulations, and 
presented his tribute and offerings. The Sultdn recounted to 
him all the hardships and sufferings which his army had gone 
through at Thatta, and on the march into Gujarat. * * * Thatta 
had been a source of trouble to the sovereigns of Dehli ever 
since the days of Sult4n Mu’izzu-d din Muhammad Sam. The 
splendid army of Sultan “Aléu-d din had marched towards 
Thatta, but the difficulties of the enterprize had rendered the 
attempt abortive. Sultén Muhammad Shah bin Tughlik lost his 
life in the same country [but now the conquest had been accom- 
plished]. The Sultén marched from Dip&lpur and arrived at 
Dehli, where the inhabitants turned out to meet him. [Great 
rgoicings |. Amid the general joy it was represented to the 
Sultan that the families of those men who had lost their lives 
and property in Kunchi-ran were in great distress. He, in con- 
sequence, issued orders that if any man had marched to Thatta 
with him and had died in Kiunchi-ran, his children should receive 
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his allowances, and should not be troubled in any way. * * He 
also directed that those who had deserted him in Gujarf&t, after 
receiving his gifts, and had returned home, were to have their 
livelihood and villages continued to them. He was desirous that 
no one should suffer on that account. 

_ The Jam, and Babiniya “of good name,” had a residence 
appointed for themselves and families near the royal palace, 
where they lived in comfort. Their dwelling received the name 
of the “ Palace of Thatta.” An annual allowance of two dacs 
of ¢fankas in cash, from the imperial treasury, was assigned to 
the Jam, and the same amount was also granted to Babiniya. 
Besides this they daily received robes and so many presents from 
the court that they quite forgot Thatta. On court days, when 
the Sultan sat on his throne, they used to attend, and, with his 
permission, sat down on his right hand, in the second room of 
mirrors, below the Chief Judge. The author intends (D.V.) to 
speak about this in the chapter where he describes the etiquette 
observed at the Sultén’s court in respect of the seats of the 
khans, maliks, and others. 

After some years Tamachi, the brother of B&ébiniya, rebelled 
at Thatta, and the Sultan sent the Jém there to repress the out- 
break. On his arrival, the J&ém sent Tam&chi to Dehli. Babi- 
niya remained at Dehli, in attendance on the Sultén. On the 
accession of Sultan Tughlik Shah he was presented with an 
umbrella, and was sent to Thatta, but he died on the road. 


Eighteenth Mukaddama.—Invention of the Tas-i ghariydl (a clock 
or bell to tell the time). 


Many wonderful things were invented by Sult4n Firoz in the 
course of his reign, and among the most wonderful was the Tds- 
t ghariyal. [Seven different uses of the Tas in marking time and 
making known the hours of prayer, etc.| It was placed on the 
top of the darbdr of the kushk in Firoz4béd, and people crowded 


to see it. 
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Kism IV.—Retrurn or SuLtAn Firoz From a Tour or [n- 
SPECTION, AND APPLICATION OF HIS ATTENTION TO EIGHTEEN 
AFFAIRS OF STATE. 


First Mukaddama.—Return of the Sultan from his tour. 


While the Sultén was at Dehli, attending to the affairs of his 
kingdom, ambassadors arrived from Ma’bar to state a grievance 
to him. Kurbat Hasan K&ngi was king in Ma’bar. When 
Sultan Muhammad Shéh died, and Sultén Firoz succeeded, his 
edicts were sent into Ma’bar, but the people of that country re- 
belled, and, going to Daulatébid, they made Kurbat Kanga 
king of Ma’bar. When this Kurbat held his court, he appeared 
decked out hand and foot with female ornaments, and made him- 
self notorious for his puerile actions. The men of Mabar saw 
this, and, being greatly incensed against him, they rebelled. A 
neighbouring chief, named Bakan, at the head of a body of men 
and elephants, marched into Ma’bar and made Kurbat Hasan 
Kangit prisoner. He made himself master of all. Ma’bar, which 
had belonged to Muhammadans; their women suffered violence 
and captivity in the hands of Hindus, and Bakan established 
himself as ruler of Ma’bar. [Zhe Sultdn reproached them for 
their repudiation of his authority, and for now resorting to him in 
their distress, and | told them that his army was weary and ex- 
hausted with the late eampaign and long marches, but that after 
it had rested and recruited its strength he would proceed towards 
Ma’bar. * * * The ambassadors were sent back with assurances 
of his forgiveness, and he devoted himself to business. 

One day his officers came to him in private and represented 
that they were very desirous of making a march to Daulatabad, 
for the sufferings of the people there had excited their pity. 
Kings were generally ambitious to conquer kingdoms and extend 
their dominion, etc. * * * The army had rested and was fiesh 
and ready. There was no necessity for the Sult4n to go, for he 
might appoint one of his most trusted officers to the command, 
who would root out the wretched band, and set an example to 
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others. There were plenty of Musulmdn countries round Dehli 
to furnish forces for the acquisition of territory; but drawing 
the sword against people of Islam, had ten evils for every ad- 
vantage. * * * When Khan-i Jahan had finished this homily, 
the effect was plainly visible in the Sultan, he looked distressed 
and his eyes were suffused with tears, and approving their argu- 
ments, he said that * * he was resolved never more to make war 
upon men of the Muhammadan faith. * * * 


Second Mukaddama.—The Sultan’s care to provide slaves 
(bandagan). 

The Sultan was very diligent in providing slaves, and he 
carried his care so far as to command his great fief-holders and 
officers to capture slaves whenever they were at war, and to pick 
out and send the best for the service of the court. When the 
feudatories went to court, each one according to his ability took 
with him beautiful slaves, dressed and ornamented in the most 
splendid style. They also, when they paid their annual visit, 
brought other presents suited to their means and station—high- 
priced horses of the best breeds, fine elephants, valuable gar- 
ments of every kind, vessels of gold and silver, arms, camels 
and mules,— each man according to the extent of his fief, some 
as many as a hundred, some fifty, some twenty, and some eleven. 
They also brought slaves. Under an edict of the Sultan, all the 
presents which the feudatories brought were valued, and the 
amount was deducted from the dues payable by them to the 
Government. This was a regulation established by Sultan Firoz. 
Before his time, in the reigns of his predecessors, the feudatories 
brought whatever they could, but no remission in their payments 
was made in consideration of their presents. Sultan Firoz saw 
that the expenses of his feudatories were very large, and decreed 
that they should not be required to make presents. 

From this arrangement two advantages were expected—the 
chieftains’ pride would be spared (the fear of being outdone), 
and the gifts themselves would be more worthy of the Sultan’s 
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notice. This regulation remained in force for forty years 
thronghout the reign. Those chiefs who brought many slaves 
received the highest favour, and those who brought few re- 
ceived proportionately little consideration. When the chiefs | 
perceived the Sultdn’s eagerness for slaves, and that their efforts 
to get them were highly appreciated, they exerted themselves 
‘ i providing them, and the numbers brought every year exceed 
deseription. Great numbers of slaves were thus collected, and 
when they were found to be in excess, the Sultén sent them 
to Mult&n, Dipélpir, Hisér-Firozah, SAmana, Gujardt, and all 
the other feudal dependencies. In all cases provision was made 
for their support in a liberal manner. In some places they were 
provided for in the army, and villages were granted to them; 
those who were placed in cities had ample allowances, varying 
from 100 down to 10 tankas, which was the lowest amount. 
These allowances were paid in full, without any deduction, at 
the treasury, every six, four, or three months. 

Some of the slaves spent their time in reading and committing 
to memory the holy book, others in religious studies, others in 
copying books. Some, with the Sultan’s leave, went to the temple 
at Mecca. Some were placed under tradesmen and were taught 
mechanical arts, so that about 12,000 slaves became artisans 
(kdsib) of various kinds. Forty thousand were every day in readi- 
ness to attend as guards in the Sultén’s equipage or at the palace. 
Altogether, in the city and in the various fiefs there were 180,000 
slaves, for whose maintenance and comfort the Sultén took 
especial care. The institution took root in the very centre of the 
land, and the Sult4én looked upon its due regulation as one of his 
incumbent duties. To such an extent were matters carried that 
there was a distinct muster-master (majmu’-dar) of the slaves, a 
separate treasury for the payment of their allowances, a separate 
jéo-shughurt, and deputy jdo-shughirt,| and a distinct didn, 

1 The signification of this is obscure, and the copyists seem to have so deemed it. 
The word by the majority is written aS gees sgl ; but one varies, and gives it 
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that is to say, the officers for administering the affairs of the 
slaves (ashdb-i déwdn-t bandagdn), were entirely distinct from 
those under the Prime Minister (ashdb-t diwdan-t ’ala-e wizdrat). 
_ When the Sultan went out in state the slaves accompanied 
him in distinct corps—first the archers, fully armed, next the 
swordsmen, thousands in number (hazdr haszdr), the fighting men 
(bandagan-i duard), the bandagdn-i mahik' riding on male buffa- 
loes, and slaves from the Hazéra, mounted on Arab and Turki 
horses, bearing standards and axes. These all, thousands upon 
thousands, accompanied the royal retinue. The slaves increased 
to such a degree that they were employed in all sorts of domestic 
duties, as water coolers, butlers [etc., etc.]. In fact there was no 
occupation in which the slaves of Firoz Shah were not employed. 
None of the Sultan’s predecessors had ever collected so many 
slaves. The late Sult4n “Alau-d din had drawn together about 
50,000 slaves, but after him no Sultan had directed his attention 
to raising a body of them until Sultan Firoz adopted the practice. 
* * * When the slaves under the great feudal chieftains became 
too numerous, some of them, by order of the Sultén, were given 
into the charge of amirs and maliks, that they might learn 
the duties of their respective employments. These amtrs and 
maliks treated them like children, providing them with food 
and raiment, lodging them and training them, and taking every 
care for their wants. Each year they took their slaves to court, 
and reported upon their merits and abilities. These reports were 
received by the Sultan with great interest. Such was the care 
and attention which Sultan Firoz devoted to his slaves; but 
after his death, the heads of these his favoured servants were cut 
off without mercy, and were made into heaps in front of the 
darbar, as I will describe in my chapter on the reign of Sultan 
Muhammad bin Firoz. 


Third Mukaddama.— Arrival of robes from the Khalifa. 


The author has described how a robe was sent by the Khalifa 
to Sultan Muhammad bin Tughlik Shéh, in the account (sikr) 


sass jl Udsea lS) enty 9 sale Woy iil 
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which he wrote of that Sultan. A similar robe was now sent to 
Firoz Tughlik with great courtesy and marks of respect. Three 
robes in all were sent, one for the Sultén, one for the Prince 
Fath Khan, and one for Khan-i Jahan. * * * 


Fourth Mukaddama.—How Sultén Ftroz used to sit in State. 


There were three palaces in which Sultén Firoz used to sit 
publicly in state. One was the Mahal-: sahan-i gilin! (the palace 
of the clayey quadrangle). It was also called the Mahal-z dikh, 
t.e., the Mahal-i angir, or Palace of Grapes. The second was 
called Mahal-t chhaja-i* chobin. The third was the Mahal-t 
bdr-t ’amm, or Palace of the Public Court, and it was also called 
Sahn-i miydnagi, the central quadrangle. The first palace was 
appropriated to the reception of the khdns, maliks, amirs, officials — 
and distinguished literary men. The Mahal-t chhaja chobin was 
for the reception of the principal personal attendants. The palace 
of the Sahn-i mtydnagi was used for general receptions. * * * 

Sultén Firoz had given up residing in Dehli, and stayed at 
Firoz&bad. When it was necessary to hold a court, he left his 
devotions [which are described | and proceeded to the capital to 
hold his Court. [Precedence, ceremonial, and dress.| Khan-i 
Jahan, the wazir of the State, used to sit on the right near the 
throne. The Amir-i Mu’azzam Amir Ahméd Ikbal sat higher 
up and a little (yak zdnz) behind Khan-i Jahan, which position 
was considered to be neither higher nor lower than that of the 
Kh&n. Malik Nizamu-l1 Mulk, Amir Husain, Amir Miran, 
who were deputies of the wastr, sat near the throne below Khan-i 
Jahan. [Positions of the carious officials.| In those days the 
humble author of this work, Shams-i Siraj “Afif, used to go 
into the reception chamber, under the royal regulations, in at- 
tendance upon the officers of the waztr’s department. [ Precedence 
and ceremonial of the Court. Reception of the Shaikhu-l Islam. ] 

1 This name is rendered only by conjecture, it may be kalin, gulin, etc., etc. 
2 Three of the MSS. write the word “‘jAaqja,” but this is not conclusive. The 


fourth has chhaja, a Hindi word, meaning “gallery,” and this is probably right. 
The title of the palace would so be “ Palace of the wooden gallery.”’ 
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Fifth Mukaddama.—Prosperity and happiness of the nobles. 


During the reign of Firoz Shéh * * * all men, high and low, 
bond and free, lived happily and free from care. * * * When the 
Sultan went to the palace, at the “grand city” of Firoz&béd, 
the Kh4n-i Jahan used to make preparations some days before- 
hand for his reception, by having the palace whitewashed and 
ornamented with pictures. Every possible care was taken by the 
Khan for the proper reception of the Sultan. [Splendour and 
ceremonial of the Court. Easy condition of the people.| Things 
were so plentiful and cheap; and the people were so well to do, 
and enjoyed such ease, that the poorest married their daughters 
at a very early age. Nothing in the least degree unpleasant or 
disagreeable happened during his reign; how wonderful is it 
that, since his decease, the city of Dehli has been turned up- 
side down. Those who survive will ever call to mind the reign 
of Firoz Shah, and exclaim, ‘The reign of Firoz will always 
dwell upon the memory, and can never be forgotten.” 


Sizth Mukaddama.—The plenty and cheapness in the reign of 
Firoz Shah. 


By the blessing of God favourable seasons and abundance of 
the necessaries of life prevailed in the reign of Firoz Shah, not 
only in the capital, but throughout his dominions. During the 
whole forty years of his reign there was no appearance of scarcity, 
and the times were so happy that the people of Dehli forgot the 
reign of ’Aldu-d din, although no more prosperous times than 
his had ever fallen to the lot of any Muhammadan sovereign. 
’Aléu-d din took such pains to keep down the price of the neces- 
saries of life, that his exertions have found a record in famous 
histories. To the merchants he gave wealth, and placed before 
them goods in abundance, and gold without measure. He showed 
them every kingly favour, and fixed on them regular salaries. 


1 [Mawd4yib, salarics, allowances, or pensions}. 
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In the reign of ’Aldu-d din the necessaries of life were abundant 
through excellent management,' but through the favour of God 
grain continued cheap throughout the reign of Firoz Shah, with- 
out any effort on his part. Grain was so cheap that, in the city 
of Dehli, wheat was eight yita/s a man, and gram and barley four 
jitals a man. A camp follower could give his horse a feed of 
ten sirs of corn (dalida) for one jital. Fabrics of all kinds were 
cheap, and silk goods, both white and coloured, were of moderate 
price. Orders were given for the reduction of the price of sweet- 
meats, in unison with the general fall of prices. 

During the forty years of this sovereign’s reign, cheapness 
prevailed. If occasionally prices rose from bad seasons, or from 
scarcity of rain, and reached one ¢tanka per man, it was+‘only 
fora short time. The good fortune of the Sultén prevailed, 
so that no dearth occurred. Such was the prosperity that, 
throughout the Do&b, from the hill of Sakradih and Kharla 
to Kol, not one village remained waste, even in name, nor one 
span of land uncultivated. In the Dodb there were fifty-two 
parganas flourishing, and a similar (state of prosperity) prevailed 
elsewhere. The like prosperity prevailed in every fief (iktéa) 
and district (shikk). Thus, i the district of Samana, there were 
four prosperous villages within one kos, and the inhabitants were 
happy and free from care. Such perfect happiness r the king- 
dom enjoy in those days. 

Sultan Firoz had a great liking for the laying out of gardens, 
which he took great pains to embellish. He formed 1,200 gardens 
in the vicinity of Dehli. Such of them as were private property, 
or were religious endowments, after? due investigation of the 
titles, he settled for with their owners. ‘All gardens received 


! [“ Ba hikmat-i kibriydt.’’ These words may be translated “ by Divine wisdom,” 
but they are evidently used antithetically to the ‘ daghair koshish,’’ or “absence of 
effort’’ on the part of Ffroz]. 


* Three of the MSS. have “ pe without ;” while the fourth (East India Library, 
No, 1002) says “‘ ye) after” verification of titles. The latter is certainly most 
probable, 
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abundant proofs of his care,! and he restored thirty gardens 
which had been commenced by ’Aldu-d din. In the neighbour- 
hood of Salaura he made eighty gardens, and in Chitur forty- 
four gardens. In every garden there were white and black 
grapes, of seven [named] varieties. They were sold at the rate 
of one yital per str. Of the various articles grown in the gar- 
dens, the government share of the produce amounted to 80,000 
tankas, without taking into account the dues of the owners and 
gardeners. 

The revenues of the Doéb in this reign amounted to eighty 
lacs of tankas; and under the fostering care of this religious 
sovereign, the revenues of the territories of Dehli were six 
krors and eighty-five /acs of tankas (60,850,000). The Sultan, 
throughout his reign, in his great sagacity and prudence, en- 
deavoured to circumscribe the extent of his dominions, but still 
the revenues amounted to the sum stated. All this large revenue 
was duly apportioned out; each Khan received a sum suitable to 
his exalted position, the amérs and maiiks also obtained allowances 
according to their dignity, aud the officials were paid enough to 
provide a comfortable living. The soldiers of the army received 
grants of land, enough to suppomt them in comfort, and the 
Irregulars (ghair woajh) received payment from the government 
treasury. Those soldiers who did not receive their pay in this 
manner were, according to necessity, supplied with assignments 
(it/dk) upon the revenues. When these assignments of the 
soldiers («ajh-ddrs) arrived in the fiefs (ikta’df), the holders 
used to get about half of the total amount from the holders of 
the fiefs. It was the practice of certain persons in those days 
to buy up these assignments, which was an accomodation to both 
parties. They used to give one-third of the value for them in 


1 The text is a little confused here. I have ventured upon one emendation in 
reading 39S AZUL jo yh (oy etbeel sly ylre 5! instead 
of 5 yas) wl 51, etc., etc. All the MSS. concur in the latter reading, 


although it seems to make nonsense. 
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the city, and receive one half in the districts. The purchasers 
of these assignments carried on a traffic in them, and gaining a 
good profit, many of them got rich and made their fortunes. 

Sultan Firoz, under Divine inspiration, spread all the revenues 
of his territories among his people. The various districts of the 
fiefs were also divided. Khé&n-i Jahan, the wazir, exclusive of the 
allowances for his retainers, friends, and sons, received a sum of 
thirteen dacs of tankas, or instead of it sundry fiefs and districts. 
Other chiefs were similarly provided for, according to their 
merit ; some receiving eight /acs of tankas, others six /acs, and 
others four /acs. All the khdns and malike grew rich in his reign, 
and had vast stores of wealth, and jewels and diamonds of great 
value. When Malik Shahin Shahna, who was natb-amir of the 
majlis-t khass, died, and his effects were examined, a sun of fifty 
lacs of tankas, in cash, was taken out of his house, besides horses, 
valuables, and jewels in abundance. The enormous wealth left 
by ’Im4du-l Mulk, Bashir-i Sulténi, was well known, and is well 
remembered. An account of it will be given in the fifth book of 
this work. The Sultan being thus beneficent, all men, high and 
low, were devoted to him. 


Seventh Mukaddama.—Affairs of the Army. 


‘In the reign of Firoz Shah there was an army of 80,000 and 
sometimes 90,000 horse, exclusive of slaves. These men remained 
on service all the year. Horses of Jittle value were often brought 
to the registry office (didn) and were passed as serviceable. 
Stories about this often reached the ears of the Sultan, but he 
treated them as if he had never heard them. When the year 
drew to a close, and there remained yet many men who had 
not presented their horses, the clerks made a statement to his 
Majesty of the number of men that had not yet registered their 
horses. An order was then issued granting two months’ grace 


1 Several passages of this chapter are very obscure, and scem to have been so con- 
sidered by the copyista, for the MSS. show many discrepancies and omissions, 
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for the production of the animals. When this term was passed 
a statement was again made of the men who had not produced 
them. In those days Malik Raz{, a very venerable and righteous 
man, was deputy ’ariz, and administered the business of the 
army in a very proper manner. He used to point out to the 
Sult4n that those men who had not brought in their horses were 
generally members of a troop, that their assignments (:¢/4k) had 
been sent into the districts to realize the amount of their pay, 
and when that was effected they would come into the city. 
But before this could be accomplished the year passed by, and 
the poor men remained in a state-of distress. Many of those 
who had failed were employed in other business (masdihi and). 
On hearing these kind representations the Sultdn said, that if 
any man had been sent on business (masd/ik) by his commanding 
officer, and the year should end while he was absent, without his 
making any statement of the fact or presenting his horse, then 
if he were discharged, it would go ill with him, and mourning 
would fall upon his house. The Sultén also directed that sub- 
stitutes should be found by the officers for all men who went 
away on business. The soldier himself who was absent might 
put in his appearance at the office of the chieftain in whose dis- 
trict he was; he might also produce his new horse there, so that 
all inconvenience might be spared the poor soldier. Thus the 
kindness of the Sultan for his people was such as no father or 
brother could show. [Story of the Sultdn overhearing a soldier 
complain that he was unable to produce his horse at the muster. | 
The Sultén told him to go and arrange matters with the clerks 
of the office, and he replied that his difficulty was that he had 
not got the necessary money. The Sult4n inquired how much 
was wanted, and the soldier said that if he had a gold tanka he 
could get a certificate for his horse. He then ordered a tanka 
to be given to him. On receiving the coin the soldier went to the 
office, and placing it in the hands of the clerks, he got the 
certificate; he then returned to the Sult4n and expressed his 
thanks. 
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Eighth Mukaddama.—Report made to the Sultan by the son of 
’"Imddu-l Mulk, and the Sultan’s appropriate reply. 


Malik Is’hak, (son of) "Im&du-] Mulk, made a report to the 
Sultan that many of the soldiers were old and feeble, and unfit 
for duty. It was therefore expedient to replace them with young 
and efficient men. At this period "Im4du-] Mulk was an old 
man, and Malik Is’hak discharged for him the duties of the 
diwdn-i ‘ars. When he made this report the Sult4n observed it 
was a very proper one: when men grew old they should be set 
aside, and their places should be filled by their sons or strangers; 
no consideration whatever should be shown to these old men. 
‘“Now,” said he, ‘“* Your father is an old man, first turn him 
out of his office, and then I will remove all the old men from 
the service of the State.’’ Malik Is’hak was silenced. 

The Sultan, in the kindness of his heart, then said: “If I 
remove the old and inefficient men, and appoint their sons or 
strangers in their stead, the poor old men will be greatly troubled, 
and will be reduced to distress in their old age. Ido not approve . 
of dismissing them, and putting their sons in their places. This 
is not a time for encouraging disobedient children. With age 
the heart becomes desolate, and if the old men are turned off and 
their sons succeed them, these sons may prove undutiful, and 
the hearts of their poor old fathers may break in their distress. 
Let an order therefore be promulgated that, when a soldier grows 
old and incapable, his son shall succeed him, as his deputy; if 
he has no son, his son-in-law, and failing any son-in-law, his 
slave shall represent him. The. veteran may thus remain at 
home at ease, and the young ride forth in their strength.” 

Addressing Is*hak, he said, ‘Do not make such reports. The 
Almighty does not take away his servants’ sustenance because 
they are old, how then can [, his creature, dismiss my aged 
servants.” All the actions and words of Sultan Firoz * * * 
were like unto this, and are worthy of a place in history. This 
humble author desires to write the Sultén’s memoirs, but his 
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gracious words and generous actions are so numerous that the 
author makes but slow progress towards his conclusion. 


Ninth Mukaddama.—Transport of stone Obelisks. 


After Sultan Firoz returned from his expedition against Thatta, 
he often made excursions in the neighbourhood of Dehli. In this 
part of the country there were two stone columns. One was in 
the village of Tobra, in the district (shikk) of S&laura and Khiz- 
rfb4d, in the hills (koh-pdyah) ; the other in the vicinity of the 
town of Mirat. These columns had stood in those places from the 
days of the Pandavas, but had never attracted the attention of any 
of the kings who sat upon the throne of Dehli, till Sult4n Firoz 
noticed them, and, with great exertion, brought them away. One 
was erected in the palace (kushk) at Firozabéd, near the Masyiad-t 
jama’, and was called the Mindra-i sarin, or Golden Column, and 
the other was erected in the Kushk-t Shikdr, or Hunting Palace, 
with great labour and skill. The author has read in the works 
of good historians that these columns of stone had been the 
’ walking sticks of the accursed! Bhim, a man of great stature 
and size. The annals of the infidels record that this Bhim used 
to devour a thousand mans of food daily, and no one could com- 
pete with him. * * * In his days all this part of Hind was 
peopled with infidels, who were continually fighting and slaying 
each other. Bhim was one of five brothers, but he was the most 
powerful of them all. He was generally engaged in tending the 
herds of cattle belong to his wicked brothers, and he was ac- 
customed to use these two stone pillars as sticks to gather the 
cattle together. The size of the cattle in those days was in pro- 
portion to that of other creatures. These five brothers lived 
near Dehli, and when Bhim died these two columns were left 
standing as memorials of him. * * * When Firoz Shéh first 
beheld these columns, he was filled with admiration, and resolved 
to remove them with great care as trophies to Dehli. * * * 


1 One MS., to the credit of the writer, omits this execration. 
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Removal of the Mindra-i sarin. —Khizréb4d is ninety kos 
from Dehli, in the vicinity of the hills. When the Sultan visited 
that district, and saw the column in the village of Tobra, he 
resolved to remove it to Dehli, and there erect it as a memorial 
to future generations. After thinking over the best means of 
lowering the column, orders were issued commanding the at- 
tendance of all the people dwelling in the neighbourhood, within 
and without the Do&b, and all soldiers, both horse and foot. 
They were ordered to bring all implements and materials suitable 
for the work. Directions were issued for bringing parcels of the 
cotton of the Sembal (silk cotton tree). Quantities of this silk 
cotton were placed round the column, and when the earth at 
its base was removed, it fell gently over on the bed prepared for 
it. The cotton was then removed by degrees, and after some 
days the pillar lay safe upon the ground. When the foundations 
of the pillar were examined, a large square stone was found as 
a base, which also was taken out. The pillar was then encased 
from top to bottom in reeds and raw skins, so that no damage 
might accrue to it. A carriage, with forty-two wheels, was con- 
structed, and ropes were attached to each wheel. Thousands of 
men hauled at every rope, and after great labour and difficulty 
the pillar was raised on to the carriage. A strong rope was 
fastened to each wheel, and 200 men pulled at each of these 
ropes. By the simultaneous exertions of so many thousand 
men the carriage was moved, and was brought to the banks of 
the Jumna. Here the Sult4n came to meet it. A number of 
large boats had been collected, some of which could carry 5,000 
and 7,000 mans of grain, and the least of them 2,000 mans. 
The column was very ingeniously transferred to these boats, and 
was then conducted to Firoz&b4d, where it was landed and con- 
veyed into the Kuskk with infinite labour and skill. 

Account of the Raising of the Obelisk.—At this time the author 
of this book was twelve years of age, and a pupil of the respected 
Mar Khan. When the pillar was brought to the palace, a build- 
ing was commenced for its reception, near the Jdémi’ Magid, and 
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the most skilful architects and workmen were employed. It was 
constructed of stone! and chinam, and consisted of several stages 
or steps (poshish). When a step was finished the column was 
raised on to it, another step was then built and the pillar was 
again raised, and so on in succession until it reached the intended 
height. On arriving at this stage, other contrivances had to be 
devised to place it in an erect position. Ropes of great thickness 
were obtained, and windlasses were placed on each of the six stages 
of the base. The ends of the ropes were fastened to the top of 
the pillar, and the other ends passed over the windlasses, which 
were firmly secured with many fastenings. The wheels were then 
turfed, and the column was raised about half a gaz. Logs of 
wood and bags of cotton were then placed under it to prevent its 
sinking again. In this way, by degrees, and in the course of 
several days, the column was raised to the perpendicular. Large 
beams were then placed round it as shores, until quite a cage of 
scaffolding was formed. It was thus secured in an upright position, 
straight as an arrow, without the smallest deviation from the per- 
pendicular. The square stone, before spoken of, was placed under 
the pillar. After it was raised, some ornamental friezes of black 
and white stone were placed round its two capitals (do sar-i dn), 
and over these there was raised a gilded copper cupola, called in 
Hind{ kalas.* The height of the obelisk was thirty-two gaz ; 
eight gaz was sunk in its pedestal, and twenty-four gaz was visible. 
On the base of the obelisk there were engraved several lines of 
writing in Hindi characters. Many Brahmans and Hindu 
devotees* were invited to read them, but no one was able. It 
is said that certain infidel Hindus interpreted them as stating 
that no one should be able to remove the obelisk from its place 
till there should arise in the latter days a Muhammadan king, 
named Sultén Firoz, etc., etc. 


1 Two MSS. call the stone CS oS; and the other two Ja 4S. 


2 A spire, pinnacle, or cupola. 
3 [ yNS gee 3 Qy. Hind. Von ]. 
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Erection of the other Obehisk in the Kushk-i Shikér.—This 
obelisk stood in the vicinity of the town of Mirat, in the Dodb, 
and was somewhat smaller than the Mindra-t sarin. This also 
was removed by Sultén Firoz, with similar skill and labour, and 
was re-erected on a hill in the Kushk-i Shikdar [amid great feast- 
ing and rejoicing|. After the erection of the pillar a large town 
sprang up, and the khdns and maiiks of the Court built houses 
there. * * * Every great king took care during his reign to set 
up some lasting memorial of his power. So Sultan Shamsu-d din 
Altamsh raised the large pillar in the Masyid-i sama’ at old Dehli, 
the history of which is well known. * * * 

In these days, in the year 801 u. (1398 a.p.), Amir Timir, 
of Khurds4n, has marched into India, and by the will of fate 
has subdued the empire of Hindustén. During his stay of some 
days in Dehli, he inspected all the monuments of former kings, 
* * * and among them these two obelisks, when he declared 
that in all the countries he had traversed he had never seen any 
monuments comparable to these. * * * 


Tenth Mukaddama.— Hunting Excursions. 


* * * The author proposes to describe, in succession, how the 
various kinds of hunting were carried on. The chase of the 
gor-khar or wild ass was pursued in the deserts between Dip4lpar 
and Sarsuti * * * during the hot season, when these animals 
congregate. * * * The chase of the deer, né/-gdos, etc., was 
carried on principally in the neighbourhood of Badéin and 
Anwéla,? where these animals were found in great numbers. 
This district was waste, but well furnished with water and grass. 
No other such waste was to be found near Dehli. * * * Orders 
were given for its being retained waste for hunting purposes, other- 
wise it would quickly have become peopled and cultivated under 


1 He tells us that he sometimes accompanied these expeditions, and he describes 
the mode of proceeding in great detail and with evident gusto. 
3 Var. Anwala, Atwila. 
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the prosperous and fostering government of Firoz. * * * If a lion. 
tiger, or wolf was surrounded, the Sultan used to kill it first, and 
then pursue the other animals. 


Eleventh Mukaddama.—Buildings erected by Firoz Shah. 


Sult4n Firoz excelled all his predecessors on the throne of 
Dehli in the erection of buildings, indeed no monarch of any 
country surpassed him. He built cities, forts, palaces, bands, 
mosques, and tombs, in great numbers. Of cities, there were 
His4ér Firozah and Fath-4bad, of which the author has given an 
account in a previous chapter. Firoz-Abéd, Firoz-A4béd Haérni 
Khira, Tughlikpér-i Kasna, Tughlikpar-i Mulik-i Kamut, and 
Jaunpur, besides sundry other places and forts which he re 
paired and strengthened. His palaces (kushk) were those of 
Firoz, Nuzil, Mahandwéri, Hisar Firozah, Fath-éb4d, Jaunpir, 
Shikér, Band-i Fath Khan and Salaura. Bands: Fath Khan, 
MaAlja (int@ which he threw a body of fresh water, db-s zamzam), 
Mahpélpur, Shukr Khan, Salaura, Wazirébéd, and other similar 
strong and substantial bands. He also built monasteries, and 
inns for the accommodation of travellers. One hundred and 
twenty khdnkdhs (monasteries) were built in Dehli and Firoz- 
&béd for the accommodation of the people of God, in which 
travellers from all directions were receivable as guests for three 
days. These one hundred and twenty buildings were full of 
guests on all the three hundred and sixty days of the year. 
Superintendents and officers of the Sunni persuasion were 4p- 
pointed to these khdnkahs, and the funds for their expenses were — 
furnished from the public treasury. Malik Gh4zi Shahna was 
the chief architect, and was very efficient; he held the gold 
staff (of office). ’Abdu-l Hakk, otherwise Jéhir Sundhér (was 
deputy, and) held the golden axe. A clever and qualified 
superintendent was appointed over every class of artissDs. 
*** The Sultén also repaired the tombs of former kings. | 
* * * It is a custom among kings while they are on the 
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throne to appropriate villages and lands to religious men in order 
to provide means for the maintenance and repair of their tombs. 
But these endowments had all been destroyed, and the grantees 
being divested of them, were reduced to distress. * * * The 
Sultan carefully repaired all the tombs and restored the lands 
and villages after bringing into cultivation such as had been laid 
waste. He also sought out and restored the superintendents and 
officers of these endowments who had been driven out of them. 
* * * The financial officer (déwdn-t wizdrat) examined the plan 
of every proposed building, and made provision so that the work 
should not be stopped for want of funds. The necessary money 
was issued from the royal treasury to the managers of the build- 
ing, and then the work was begun. Thus it was that so many 
buildings of different kinds were erected in the reign of Firoz 


Shéh. 


Twelfth Mukaddama.—Consideration of the Sultdn for the un- 
employed. 


* * * The Sultan gave directions that when there were any 
workmen out of employ in the city they were to be sent to him. 
The kofwal used to call his district officers before him, and make 
enquiries of them. The most respectable people, out of shame, 
would not make their necessities known, and such gentlemen 
as these were brought to the kotwal by his officers. * * * When 
they were brought before the Sultén they were all placed in 
employ. Men of the pen were sent into the Government estab- 
lishments (kdr-khdna), intelligent men of business were placed 
under the Kh4n-i Jahan, if any one expressed a desire to be 
made the slave (banda) of any particular nobleman, the Sultén 
himself used to send a letter of recommendation to that noble; 
and if one desired to be made the slave (Janda) of an amir who 
held a fief (ikid’), a farmdn was sent to that amir, and the 
applicant proceeded thither. So, few persons remained without 
employment, and wherever one of the unemployed was sent, 
there he found a comfortable settlement. * * * 
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Thirteenth Mukaddama.—The royal establishments (kdr-khdna) 0) 
Firos Shah. 

Sultan Firoz had thirty-six royal establishments, for which 
enormous supplies of articles were collected, * * * and the 
annual outlay on which was very large. Some of them were in 
receipt of a regular payment (rdyatt); others had no fixed 
income (ghair-rdyatt). Thus among the rdyaté establishments 
there were the elephant, horse, and camel stables, the kitchen, 
the butlery, the candle department, the dog-kennels, the water- 
cooling department and other similar establishments. These 
received a recular monthly allowance of one Jac and sixty thou- 
sand tankas for their expenses, in addition to which there was 
the cost of their furniture,! and the monthly salaries of the ac- 
countants® and other officers, which also amounted to one Jac 
and sixty thousand silver ¢tankas. In the establishments which 
received no regular allowance, such as the wardrobe, the ‘alam- 
khdna or insignia, the carpet stores, and the like, new goods 
were procured every year according to orders given. In the 
winter season six /acs of tankas were expended on the wardrobe, 
besides the outlay for the spring and summer. 80,000 ¢ankas 
were expended on the ’alam-khdna in the purchase of articles, 
besides the salaries of the accountants and the wages of the work- 
people. About two lacs of tankas were expended in the carpet 
department. Each of these establishments was under the charge 
of a khdn or malik of high rank ; thus the wardrobe was under 
the superintendence of Malik ’Ali and Malik Isma’il. * * * 

Khwéja Abi-l Hasan Khan was charged with the general 


1 Rakht, farnitare, fittings, plant. 

® The copyists seem to have been puzzled with this chapter. They all, in the 
early part of it, write 4.3\s., “border of a garment,” although it makes no 
sense; while the correct word appears to be dAwsle , “am accountant,” which is 
used in similar passages subsequently. The reading of this passage in three of the 
MSS. is wl<I, bats lo splive ys, but the writer of the MS. 1002, of 
the East India Library, seeing the inconsistency of Adshiya and ashdb, changes the 
latter word into asd. In another part, one MS. instead of ’alem-khdna has kiem- 
khdna, “wine cellar ;” and they all write “ sar-mdA{,” which has been translated ss 
being either an equivalent, or a mistake, for dar-mdhi, “monthly pay.”’ 
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superintendence of all the kdr-khdnas, and through him all orders 
were issued to the respective establishments. There was a 
separate financial department (dtwdn-khdana) for the kar-khdnas, 
m which the general accounts were kept, but the accounts were 
rendered to and recorded in the exchequer (diwodn-s wisdrat). So 
that the exchequer not only kept an account of the land revenues 
(ikté”), but also of the expenditure of the kdr-khdnas. There 
were many accountants in the various kdr-khdnas who received 
monthly pay. * * The royal stables were in five different places, 
* ° * and, beside these, some thousands of horses grazed in the 
neighbourhood of Dehli, and were called sih-pany. The camel 
establishment was distinct, * * * and was in the district of Dub- 
lahan, where whole villages were appropriated to them and their 
keepers. * * * Their numbers increased every year, because the 
great feudatories, when they came to Court, brought camels of all 
sorts among their presents to the throne. * * * 

In this reign there were audits of the accounts of the fiefs. 
When the feudatory came up from his fief to Court, he was 
brought before the exchequer, where an audit of his accounts 
was held, and the results were reported to the throne. The 
balance was struck, and the chieftain was questioned, after which 
he was sent back at once to his fief. The managers (muharrir) 
of the kar-khdnaa also had to attend in the exchequer at the 
end of every year, and present abstracts of their accounts, show- 
mg the balance of cash and the stores of goods. * * * 


Fourteenth Mukaddama.—On the striking of the Coin called 
Shashgéni. . 
Sultan Firoz issued several varieties of coins. There was 
the gold éanka and the silver tanka. There were also distinct 
coins of the respective value of forty-eight, twenty-five, twenty- 
four, twelve, ten, eight, six, and one jita/, known as the chithal 
0 hashtgani,! bist o panjgdnt, bist o chahargdni, dwdsdahgani, 
1 Gd is an aggregate particle added to numerals. The meaning of gdni is exactly 


expressed in the vulgar phrases ‘‘a fiver,"’ “‘a tenner.” Mr. Thomas, however, finds 
quite a different origin for the term. See Jour. R. A. 8., Vol. II., new series, p. 166. 
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dahgant, hashtgant, shashgdnt and yak jital. When the Saltan had 
issued these many varieties of coins, it occurred to his benignant 
mind that a very poor person might buy an article in the market, 
and a half or a quarter jétal might be due to him in change, but 
if the shopkeeper had no ddngs (quarters) no change could be 
be given, and the purchaser would incur a loss. If the purchaser 
demanded his due, how could he get it if there was no coin in 
which to pay it. Contentions might thus arise between buyer 
and seller. The Sultén accordingly gave directions for the issu- 
ing of a half yétal, called ddhd,! and a quarter jital, called bik, 
so that the requirements of the indigent might be supplied. 
When the Sultan ordered the coinage of the shashgani (or six- 
jital-piece), Kajar Sh&h was Director of the Mint, and he exerted 
himself to execute the orders of the Sult4n. The new coin was 
accordingly struck during the reign of the Sult4n, under the 
management of Kajar Shah. When it came into circulation two 
sharp individuals made a representation to the Sultan that there 
was a deficiency of one grain of silver in the shashgdni, and 
prayed for an investigation to test the truth of their statement. 
If it preved true the officials must take the consequences. The 
Sultan directed his ministers to make private enquiry into the 
truth of the statement. Kh&n-i Jah4én Makbil was then alive; 
it was the year 772 H. (1370 A.p.), and he turned his attention and 
political experience to the matter. He observed that the coinage 
of kings was like an unmarried daughter, whom no one would 
seek after, however beautiful and charming she might be, if any 
aspersion had, either rightly or wrongly, been cast npon her 
character. So also with royal coins, if any one honestly or 
falsely, from interested motives, alleged a deterioration of the 
coinage, the insinuation would spread, the coinage would obtain 
a bad name, and no one would take it. On hearing this his 
Majesty said, what course can we take to ascertain the rights of 
this matter. The minister replied that it would be very im- 
politic to publish the secret rules (of the manufacture of the 


1 Hindi, “half.” 
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eon); but to pass the matter over would be an error, and to 
hold an (open) investigation would be a great mistake. The 
Saltan insisted that the truth must be ascertained so that his 
doubts might be dispelled. The minister then recommended 
that the two informers should be placed in confinement, and that 
a careful examination should be made (in private). Accordingly 
the informers were confined in the prison of the Exchequer 
(diwdn-i wizdrat), and the next day was appointed for the busi- 
ness of testing. 

Khén-i Jab&n retired, and his Majesty went into his private 
apartments. The minister then sent secretly for Kajar Shah, 
and when he arrived! Khan-i Jah4n addressed him saying that 
his officials had been very covetous, and had greatly diminished 
the value of the coins. It was well known in the world that 
government clerks and servants (kdr-kun) were given to pecula- 
tion? There was no intention of charging him (Kajar Sh&éh) 
with participation in this delinquency, but he had better go and 
make enquiry among his subordinates. If the charge of de- 
terioration proved to be true, he (Khan-i Jahén) would devise 
some adroit move® by which the shkashgdnt coin should appear to 
the world as of full intrinsic value. Kajar Shéh returned to his 
office and made the necessary investigation, when it was acknow- 
ledged that the shashgdnt was one grain of silver deficient. He ac- 
cordingly made a full and true report to the Sult4n. The minister 
thereupon recommended that some goldsmiths should be called in 
privately to test the truth of the matter, and Kajar Shéh was 
directed to provide them. When Kajar Shéh received this in- 
struction he proceeded to the goldsmiths and communicated to 

' The words from the beginning of the paragraph to this point are found in only 
= of the four MSS. (No. 1002 East India Library), although they are necessary to 

sense. 


? The translation here follows the general sense of the context rather than the 
actual word used, which is a very doubtful one. One MS. has wl a PF another 


lily, the third seems to agree with this as it writes ml sly. The fourth has 
bh I. 
> The game of chess is here used to express the speaker’s meaning. 
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them what he had heard from the minister ; telling them that they 
must contrive to show that matters were all right and proper. The 
goldsmiths replied that when they should be called to make the 
assay in the presence of the Sultan they would have to go naked, 
excepting only the barest clothing required by decency; but that 
if a few grains of silver could be smuggled into the palace they 
would throw it into the crucible. Kajar Shah then proceeded to 
the charcoal dealers, and after making known his wishes they 
agreed to scoop out a piece of charcoal, to introduce a few grains 
of silver, and to seal up the aperture with wax. Next day the 
Sultan took his seat in a private apartment with his minister. 
Kajar Shah and his accusers were then called in. The gold- 
smiths also were brought in wearing the most scant clothing, and 
the charcoal dealers brought the charcoal and placed it before the 
goldsmiths. Several shashgdnt pieces were placed in a crucible, 
which the goldsmiths put upon the fire. The Sultén entered into 
conversation with his minister, and while he was so engaged, the 
workmen adroitly threw into the melting pot the piece of charcoal 
which contained the silver. After a while the crucible was taken 
off the fire and allowed to cool. It was then taken before the 
Sult4n and (the contents were) weighed, when the weight corres- 
ponded to the estimate, and the shashgdnt proving to be of full 
standard value, the informers were declared to be false accusers. 
The Sultan presented Kajar Shah with a robe, and bestowed on 
him other marks of favour. Khén-i Jah4n then said that as the 
coin had come triumphant out of the test, Kajar Sh4h should be 
mounted on an elephant and paraded round the city, so that all 
men might understand that the shashgdni was of full value, and 
not to be charged with impurity. Kajar Shéh was accordingly 
carried through the city in triumph, and the two informers, being 
shown to be false, were banished. After awhile the minister 
caused Kajar Shah to be dismissed upon some other charge. If 
there were no such wise ministers the affairs of States would fall 
into confusion, and the animadversions of the high and low would 
be cast upon the most excellent institutions. 
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Bfteenth Mukaddama.—Establishment of a House of Charity 
and a Hospital. 

Saltén Firoz founded an establishment (diwdn-i khairdt) for 
the promotion of marriages. Many needy Musulmans were dis- 
tressed at having marriageable daughters, for whom they could 
provide no marriage portion. * * * Notice was given that any 
man having a marriageable daughter might apply at the diwan-i 
Kiairaé and state his case and his poverty to the officers of that 
establishment, * * * who, after due enquiry, might fix an allow- 
ance of fifty ¢ankas for the first class of recipients, thirty for the 
second, and twenty-five for the third. * * * People, small and 
great, flocked to the city from all parts of the country, and re- 
ceived grants for purchasing housekeeping requisites for their 
daughters. * * * 

The Shifd-khdna, or Hospital, also called, Sihhat-khdna. * * * 
The Sultan, in his great kindness and humanity, established a 
hospital for the relief of the sick and afflicted, whether natives 
(dsknd) or strangers. Able physicians and doctors were appointed 
to superintend it, and provision was made for the supply of medi- 
anes. The poor afflicted went to the hospital and stated their 
cases, The doctors duly considered and applied their skill to the 
restoration of health. Medicines, food, and drinks were supplied 
at the expense of the treasury. * * * 

When the Sultan founded these institutions for the public 
benefit he settled some rich and well cultivated villages upon 
them, to provide for their expenses. Allowances were also 
sranted to learned men and Kurén readers. The author has 
utderstood from the best authority that the sum of thirty-six 
lacs of tankas out of the revenues of the kingdom were appro- 
pnated to the payment of wages (tdrdr), and that 4,200 afflicted 
persons received these monthly allowances. * * * 


Sizteenth Mukaddama.—Festivals. 


Sult4n Firoz used to keep the "ids, the Shab-i bardt, and the 
Nau-roz (New Years Day) as public festivals. * * * 
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Seventeenth Mukaddama.—Engagement of musicians at the Palace 
on Fridays, after prayers. 
Every Friday, after public service, parties of musicians from 
the four cities,! athletes, and story-tellers, amounting in all to 
about three thousand persons, used to attend at the palace. 


Highteenth Mukaddama.—Inventions or new contrivances. 


The Tés-t Ghariydl has already been described in the eighteenth 
Mukaddama of the Third Book, etc., etc. 


Kism V.—Tonsvure or Firoz SHAH. THE Prince Fato KHAN. 
THE GREAT KHANS AND Matiks. CLOSE OF THE REIGN. 


First Mukaddama.—The Tonsure of Firoz Shah. 


The Sultan showed great respect to Shaikhu-l Islam “Alau-d 
din and Shaikhu-l Islam Faridu-d din Ajodhani. As long as 
he lived he paid much attention to the elders of religion, and 
towards the end of his reign he himself became a shaveling 
(mahlik).? *** In the year 776 u. (1374 a.p.), the Sultan went 
on a pilgrimage to the tomb of Sél4r Mas’tid Gh&zi at Bahraich. 
He stayed there some time, and one night the spirit of Salar 
Mas’td appeared to him in a dream,® and stroked his own beard 
with his hand, thereby intimating to the Sult4n that age was 
prevailing over him, and that he must prepare for death. When 
he returned from the visit, many of the khdns and amirs, out of 
love for the Sult4n, performed the tonsure. 


Second Mukaddama.—Suppression of unlawful practices. 


Abuses which had pressed upon the people in revenue matters, 
mal-practices in the administration of public business, and 


1 The four towns or divisions of Dehli. 

3 Three of the four MSS. write “makhlék, created,” instead of “ mahlék, shaven,” 
although there are passages which expressly mention the removal of the hair from the 
Sulthn’s head. Mr. Thomas's MS. has the word mahluk correct. 

3 The ghost of Mas'td must apparently have attained a notoriety for revisiting 
the mortal world, and so the author of the Mir-dt-« Mas'udi only adopted a popular 
belief in asserting that he wrote his book under the inspiration of that spirit. See 
Vol. II., p. 613. 
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breaches of the Holy Law were all forbidden. One of these 
(last) was the painting of portraits in the private apartments of 
kings. It was held right among monarchs to have painted 
chambers to gratify their eyes in retirement, but Firoz Shah, 
in his fear of God, prohibited the painting of portraits as con- 
trary to the Law, and directed that garden scenes should be 
painted instead. 

Former kings used to have ornaments of brass and copper, 
silver and gold, in opposition to the Law; these he interdicted. 
They had also used plates and drinking vessels of metal; these 
also were forbidden, and he used only stone and earthenware 
table furniture. Pictures on banners and ensigns were also for- 
bidden. | | 

Learned and holy men were also present in the Court of the 
Sultan, and whatever they objected to as being unlawful in the col- 
lection of taxes he forbad, even though it diminished the revenue. 
They brought to the notice of His Majesty several abuses which 
had sprung up in former reigns, and among them was that 
of déngdna. Merchandize that had paid the regular zakdt, after 
being passed, was carried off to the sartba, again weighed, and 
an impost of one ddng per tanka levied. A large sum was thus 
raised. Merchants, both natives and strangers, were sorely vexed 
with the proceedings at the ddngdna office, for they were subjected 
to annoyances and delays by the officials, and were quite helpless. 
In the city of Dehli there was an unlawful impost called mustag- 
hall—a ground rent levied from houses and shops, which pro- 
duced annually 150,000 ¢ankas. It was also called kird-zamin, or 
ground rent. There was another unlawful tax called jazdri, levied 
from butchers, at the rate of twelve jitals for every ox they 
killed, and this brought a considerable sum to the treasury. 
The Aozi was an impost upon traders. When traders, native 
or foreign, brought grain, salt, sugar, or other goods into Dehli, 
laden upon bullocks,! the customs officers used to seize these 
animals for a day and send them to old Dehli. In this old city 


1 «6 Sutér,” any beast of burden. 
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there were seven fortifications (Aisdr), built by famous sovereigns ; 
but these buildings were old and falling to decay, and they far— 
nished an inexhaustible supply of bricks. The trader’s animals 
were sent to this place fora day (rox) by the government officials, 
and had to convey one load of bricks from thence to Firozibad. 
No merchant who came to Dehl{ was allowed to depart until his 
animals had rendered this service. This made traders reluctant 
to come to the city, and, consequently, grain and salt began to 
grow dear. 

The facts of these various imposts were brought to the know- 
ledge of his Majesty and were fully explained. The case of a 
trader was reported who had brought in three mans of cotton, 
which was carried to the ddngdna sariba and detained. The ofh- 
cials would not take three déngs proffered in payment, nor would 
they let it pass. While it was thus detained it caught fire and 
was barnt. Such was the hardship on traders. The rozé also 
was SO oppressive that traders kept away from the city, and com- 
modities rose in price. The mustaghali, or ground rent, was 
levied from all classes;—from widows and the very poorest 
people, so that it bore very hardly upon them. 

The Sultén, in his benevolence, * * * called to his presence 
the elders and learned men, the magistrates and revenue officers, 
and examined them upon these subjects. The doctors and elders 
all gave their opinion, which they supported by quotations from 
books of authority, that these imposts were opposed to the Law. 
So the Sult4n ordered the abolition of them all. K4&zi Nasra- 
llah, who was the Kdst of the army, was mounted on an ele- 
phant, and was sent out to read publicly the royal proclamation of 
abolition. * * * The author of this work, who was then under 
Mar Khan, was present and heard this proclamation read. 
The numbers of people who crowded to hear it exceeded all 
computation. * * * The author has been informed that the loss 
incurred by the abolition of these imposts amounted to thirty 
lacs of tankas per annum. This abolition was proclaimed in - 
777 Hw. (1875 a.D.). 
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Third Mukaddama.—Burning of a Brahman before the Royal 
Palace. 


A report was brought to the Sultén that there was in Dehli 
an old Brahman (zundr dér), who persisted in publicly performing 
the worship of idols in his house; and that the people of the city, 
both Musulm4ns and Hindus, used to resort to his house to 
worship the idol. This Brahman had constructed a wooden tablet 
(muhrak), which was covered within and without with paintings 
of demons and other objects. On days appointed, the infidels 
went to his house and worshipped the idol, without the fact be- 
coming known to the public officers. The Sultén was informed 
that this Brahman had perverted Muhammadan women, and had 
led them to become infidels. An order was accordingly given 
that the Brahman, with his tablet, should be brought into the 
presence of the Sultén at Firozab4d. The judges and doctors 
and elders and lawyers were summoned, and the case of the 
Brahman was submitted for their opinion. Their reply was that 
the provisions of the Law were clear: the Brahman must either 
become a Musulmén or be burned. The true faith was declared 
to the Brahman, and the right course pointed out, but he refused 
to accept it. Orders were given for raising a pile of faggots before 
the door of the darbédr. The Brahman was tied hand and foot 
and cast into it; the tablet was thrown on the top and the pile 
was lichted. The writer of this book was present at the darbér 
and witnessed the execution. The tablet of the Brahman was 
lighted in two places, at his head and at his feet ; the wood was 
dry, and the fire first reached his feet, and drew from him a cry, 
but the flames quickly enveloped his head and consumed him. 
Behold the Sult&n’s strict adherence to law and rectitude, how 
he would not deviate in the least from its decrees. 


Fourth Mukaddama.—Levy of the Jisya from the Brahmans. 


** * The Jisya, or poll tax, had never been levied from 
Brahmans; they had been held excused, in former reigns. But 
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the Sult4n convened a meeting of the learned men and elders, 
and suggested to them that an error had been committed in 
holding Brahmans exempt from the tax, and that the revenue 
officers had been remiss in their duty. The Brahmans were the 
very keys of the chamber of idolatry, and the infidels were de- 
pendent on them. They ought therefore to be taxed first. 
The learned lawyers gave it as their opinion that the Brah- 
mans ought to be taxed. The Brahmans of all the four 
cities then assembled and went to the Kushk-+ Shikdr, where 
the Sult4n was engaged in building, and represented that the 
Brahmans had never before been called upon to pay the Jizya, 
and they wanted to know why they were now subjected to the 
indignity of having to pay it. They were determined to collect 
wood and to burn themselves under the walls of the palace rather 
than pay the tax. When these pleasant words (Aalimat 1 pur 
naghmdt) were reported to the Sultan, he replied that they 
might burn and destroy themselves at once, for they would not 
escape from the payment. He could not overlook the matter 
as former kings had done, and they must give up all hope of it. 
The Brahmans remained fasting for several days at the palace 
until they were on the point of death. They clearly perceived 
that the Sultan did not intend to spare them. The Hindus of 
the city then assembled and told the Brahmans that it was not 
right to kill themselves on account of the Jisya, and that they 
would undertake to pay it for them. In Dehlf, the Jizya was of 
three kinds: 1st class, Forty tankas ; 2nd class, Twenty éankas ; 
3rd class, Ten ¢ankas. When the Brahmans found their case 
was hopeless, they went to the Sultén and begged him in his 
mercy to reduce the amount they would have to pay, and he 
accordingly assessed it at ten ¢ankas and fifty yétals! for each in- 
dividual. 
Fifth Mukaddama.—Account of two giants and a dwarf; also of 
two bearded women [and other wonders of the reign]. 
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Sizth Mukaddama.—Memoir of the Khan-i ’azam Tatar Khan. 


Tatar Khan was of Turki origin. * * * In the reign of 
Ghiyésu-d din Tughlik Ghazi, a king of Khurds4n made an 
attack upon Multan and Dipaélpir, and was ravaging and wast- 
ing that country. He had a wife, a very handsome woman, 
from whom he could not bear to be absent, and so he took her 
with him on his campaign. She was pregnant, and was delivered 
of a child in the neighbourhood of Multén and Dipélpdr. On 
that same night, Sultan Tughlik made an attack upon the army 
of her husband, which he defeated and put to flight. In the con- 
fusion the ¢hild was left in its cradle. * * * and was found by 
the soldiers of Sultfn Tughlik. The Sultan was pleased with 
the child, brought him up like a son, and gave him the name of 
Tatér Malik. He was young when that Sultan died, but grew 
up in the reign of Sultén Muhammad, and became distinguished 
for his courage, intrepidity, and military talents. * * * In the 
reign of Firoz Shah he obtained the title of Tatar Khan [and 
many marks of distinction]. * * * He collected a great number 
of commentaries on the Kuran, and having secured the assist- 
ance of a number of learned men, * * * he produced the com- 
mentary which he called the Tafsir-+ Tdatédr Khani. He also 
compiled a law book, called the Futdwa-i Tdtér Khani. * * * 
He died some years after the accession of Firoz Shah. 


Seventh Mukaddama.—NMemoir of Khén-i Jahén. 


The name of Khén-i Jahén was Makbal. In his state of 
ignorance (i.e. when he was a Hindu) he was called Katta. He 
was a native of Telingana, and a man of high position in his 
tribe, and he had attracted the favour of the Radé of that country. 
When Sultén Muhammad sent the Rdi of Telingana to Dehli, 
the Rdf died upon the road. Katta then presented himself to 
Sultan Muhammad, and made his profession of the Muhammadan 
faith. On being admitted to the honour of the faith, the Sultén 
gave him the name of Makbdl, and bestowed on him many marks 
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of his favour. Sultén Muhammad perceived in him many marks 
of sagacity and intelligence, so he made him deputy-wazir of 
Dehli, when he used to seal and place his signature on parwdnas 
as follows, ‘“‘Makbil, slave of Muhammad Tughlik.” Although 
he had no knowledge of reading and writing, he was a man of 
great common sense, acumen and intelligence, and was an orna- 
ment to the Court. In the reign of Sult4n Muhammad he 
received the title of Kiw&mu-l Mulk, and a grant of the fief of 
Multan. This was before he became deputy-wazir. In those 
days Khwaja-i Jahn was twasir of Sultan Muhammad. * * * 

When this Sultén died, and Sultan Firoz attained the throne, 

Khwaja-i Jahan was desirous of giving the crown to a son 

of Sult4n Muhammad, and opposed Sultén Firoz, as has been 

related in a former part of this work. Khwaja-i Jah4n and 

Kiwfmnu-l Mulk were both in Dehli at the time, and when FYfroz 

Shéh approached the city, Kiwamu-l Mulk went out to meet 

him, and helped him to get possession of the city. He was 

then made wastr [and received the title of Khdn-i Jahan]. 

* © ® When the Sultan departed from Dehli on affairs of 
State, or for hunting, he used to leave Khan-i Jahdn as his 

deputy, who, during his absence, rode about Dehli with a great 

display of power, * * * having his sons, grandsons, sons-in-law, 

and slaves in his train. * * * During the absence of the Sultén, 

the city was thus kept in subjection. After the death of the 

Khén, the Sultdn ceased from his excursions, and only went out 

riding in the neighbourhood of the capital. 

Kh&n-i-Jahén had a great number of children. He was 
much devoted to the pleasures of the harem, and sought eagerly 
for pretty handmaids. It is reported that he had two thousand 
women of Rim and Chin in his harem, where he spent much 
of his time notwithstanding his onerous official duties. He 
had numerous sons, and the Sult4n made a provision that every 
son born to him should from his birth receive an allowance 
(ndn) of 11,000 ¢ankas for his maintenance, he also provided that 
every daughter on her marriage should receive an allowance 
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| of 15,000 tankas. His sons and sons-in-law all wore caps and 
white waist-bands, and his magnificence reached to such a pitch, 
that the Sultan was often heard to say that Khén-i Jahdén was 
the grand and magnificent king of Dehli. 

*Aina-! Mulk was also called "Ain Mé&hri. * * * He was 3 
wise, accomplished, excellent, clever man, full of sound judgment 
and intelligence, * * * but during the reign of Sult4n Muham- 
mad bin Tuoghlik his brothers had been guilty of some improper 
and unworthy action, through which he had properly been sent 
into disgrace. * * * One day Muhammad Tughlik held a general 
| Court, * * * when he perceived "Ainu-] Mulk, and, pointing to 
him, said, that the misconduct of his brothers had deprived the 
State of his services, and the Sultén gave orders that he should 
be re-instated in his position at Court. ’Ainu-l Mulk was a 
elever and accomplished man of the highest ability. He wrote 
some excellent books in the reigns of Muhammad Tnghlik and 
Firoz Shah. One of them is the ’Ainu-/ Mulki, a popular and ap- 
proved work. * * In the reign of Firoz Shah he was appointed to 
the office of Ashrdful-l Mamalik, and entered actively upon his 
duties in the minister’s office. But a dispute arose between him 
and the minister * * * which was carried to extremities. * * * 
The contention reached such a height that Khén-i Jahén often 
uttered most bitter personal remarks in the presence of ’Ainu-l 
Mulk, and the latter retorted in the same strain; there was no 
delicacy between them. * * * Kh4n-i Jahén told the Sultén 
that he could no longer stay in the country, and therefore he 
wished to make the pilgrimage to Mecca. * * * * At length 
the Sultdn said to Khan-i Jahan, “I have given to you the 
office of Diwdn-i wazérat, all officers are under you, dismiss 
whom you please and give the office of Ashrdfu-l mamalik 
to another.” The wasir went home rejoiced, * * * and sent 
‘Ainu-l] Mulk his dismissal. When *Ainu-l Mulk received his 
discharge he did not go to the palace for three days, but on the 
third day he went and paid his respects to the sovereign. The 
Sult&n called him near, and observed that the world is ruined 
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by dissensions, * * * * and as a quarrel had arisen between 
Khén-i Jah4n and him, there was granted to him the fiefs of 
Multén, Bhakkar, and Siwistén, whither he had better repair 
and look after their affairs. But Ainu-l Mulk replied, that if he 
managed these territories he would not render his accounts to the 
office of the wastr, but that he would submit them to the Sultan 
himself. The Sult4n accordingly ordered that the fief of Multan 
should be removed from the jurisdiction of the minister, and told 
*Ainu-| Mulk that he would himself receive his reports! and that 
his books would be sufficient. Upon these conditions *Ainu-l 
Mulk accepted the fiefs. The writer has been informed that 
when *Ainu-l Mulk was thus dismissed, the chief servants 
met to consider the matter, and they observed that he had 
been disgraced through the influence of the minister, and that 
the same might happen to them to-morrow. They therefore 
endeavoured to set the Sultén against Khén-i Jahdn. * ° ° 
*Ainu,] Mulk had started for Multdn, and had proceeded about 
twenty-four kos, when he received an order from the Sultan 
directing him to leave all his train and return quickly. He did 
so with alacrity, and when he arrived in Dehli, the Sultén gave 
him a private audience, when the officers who were present 
observed that it was not right to give such predominance to 
Khf&n-i Jah&n, and that it would be well to beware of him. The 
Sultén looked towards ’Afnu-1 Mulk who said that * * * Khén-i 
Jahén was a wise and experienced minister, and that his removal 
would be a calamity to the State. These sentiments greatly 
pleased the Sult4n. He afterwards consulted with him and 
asked him what ought to be done. He replied that the * * * 
waztr should be sent for, and that all fear and apprehension 
should be removed from his mind. * * * The minister was 
accordingly summoned, and when the officers who were sent 
to call him informed him of what had passed he was grestly 
amazed. * * * When the Sultén saw he was disturbed in mind 


1 This seems to be the meaning of the sentence, but the exact words are “all that 
you may happen to do im the fief of Mult&n shall be listened to.” 
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he reassured him, clothed him with a splendid robe and sent 
him away with many marks of favour. As the minister retired, 
radiant and happy, he embraced ’Ainu-| Mulk and said, “I had 
never thought that you were so friendly towards me. I have 
heen wrong and ungracious to you.” ’Ainu-l Mulk replied that 
he hoped that all misgiving would be removed from the mind 
of the minister, he had spoken warmly for him, notwithstanding 
their old feud, and all that he had said had been for the good 
of the throne of Sultan Firoz. Khan-i Jahén strongly wished 
to take ’Ainu-l Mulk home with him but he declined. 

[Order of Precedence at Court]. Kh&n-i Jah&n lived to a ripe 
old age, till he was more than eighty years old, and all his limbs 
had become very feeble. *.* * He died in the year 770 H. (1368 
A.D.), in the eighteenth year of the reign of Firoz Sh4h. When 
he died all Dehli went into mourning, and crowded to the mosques 
and tombs. [Eulogy of the Khan.| The Sultén was greatly 
affected at his death, and wept bitterly; and he resolved in his 
mind that he would never more ride forth on any great enter- 
prize. * * * 

When KhAp-i Jahdén held the fief of Mult4n, he had a son 
born to him. * * * He wrote to acquaint Sultan Muhammad 
Sh4h of the fact, and that monarch directed that the child should 
be named Janén Shah. This was he who was afterwards known 
as Kh&n-i Jahan, son of Khan-i Jahan. * * * After the death 
of hts father, the Sultén promoted him to the office of wazir, 
and bestowed on him this title. * * * He acted as minister under 
Firoz Sh&h for twenty years, * * * and the Sult4n committed 
all the affairs of the kingdom to his charge. But towards the 
end of the reign of Firoz Shah, * * * enmity broke out between 
the minister and Prince Muhammad Khan, afterwards Sultaén 
Muhammad Sh&h. Their dissensions were the cause of great 
trouble and disaster to the country; old and young, small and 
great, suffered, and the country at length fell a prey to the inroads 
ef the Mughals. The author has entered fully into the details of 
this quarrel in his memoir of Sult4én Muhammad bin Firoz. 
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Eighth Mukaddama.—Memoir of Malik Naib Bar-bak. 


Ninth Mukaddama.— Memoir of Malik-i Muliku-sh Sharf, 
"Imddu-l Mulk, Bashir-i Sultant. 


* * * Some say that Sipéh-s4lér Rajab, the father of Sultén 
Firoz received ’Imadu-l Mulk as part of his wife’s dower, others 
that he purchased him with the price of some of his wife's 
jewels, and others assert that when Sult4n Firoz, after his 
accession, married a daughter of Sult4n Kutbu-d din, this lady 
gave her slave "Imddu-1 Mulk to her husband. * * * * The 
great wealth of *Im4du-] Mulk has already been spoken of; it 
amounted to krors. The author was told that on one occasion 
bags were required for containing the coin, and 2,500 ¢ankas 
were expended in the purchase of the material, the cost of each 
bag being four yitals. * * * When the accounts were brought 
before *"Imadu-! Mulk he objected to this extravagant outlay 
for bags, and directed that pits should be dug in the ground and 
the money placed therein like as corn is stored.* * * There were 
many rich khdns and maltks in the time of Firoz Sh&h, but no 
one was so rich as he; indeed there never had been one so rich in 
any reign or in any kingdom. It is said that he amassed thirteen 
krors (of tankas) but he was avid in the acquisition of more. He 
held the fief of Rapri and looked very vigilantly after it. The 
clerks of the Exchequer (diwan-t wazdrat) were afraid of him, 
and they refrained from calling him to account, so that in the 
course of years a large balance was due by him. This fact 
became known to the Sultén.* * * When ‘Imadu-l Mulk heard 
about the enquiry he drew up a statement of his wealth which he 
himself presented to the Sultan, who read it without making any 
observation and returned it. * * One day ‘Im4du-l Mulk brought 
a kror (of tankas) in bags to Court, and when the Sultan cried out 
‘‘ Bashir, what is this?” he replied that it was a small contribu- 
tion (chise ’alifah) for the use of the servants of the court. The 
Sultan declined to take it, but ’"Im4du-l Mulk urged its ac- 
ceptance. At length the Sultan said, “‘ Bashir is my property, 
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and so his property is mine. But this kror must not be placed 


' in the public treasury, because that is the depository of the 


eee 


public revenue. Let it therefore be deposited with Makbiul the 
perfumer (’itr-ddr). Whenever Khan-i Jahan required money 
for fitting out the equipage of the Sultén, he used to give notice 
tothe Sult4n, and this kror in the hands of Makbul was drawn 
upon for the necessary expenses.! But as money was continually 
coming in from (Imfdu-! Mulk’s) fief, which was handed over to 
Makbul the perfumer, the kror (of tankas), so long as the Sultan 
lived, was not diminished. * * * When “Im&4du-] Mulk died the 
Sultan decided that the wealth did not belong to the deceased. 
There were twelve krors, of which the Sultén took nine, leaving 
three for Malik Is’hak. 


Tenth Mukaddama.—Memoir of Malik Saiyidu-l Huyab. 
Elecenth Mukaddama.— Memoir of Malik Shamsu-d din Aburja, 
Mustaufi-mamdlik. 

Twelfth Mukaddama.—Memoir of Shamsu-d din Ddmaghani. 


Thirteenth Mukaddama.—Destruction of a band of murderers by 
Firoz Shah. 


Fourteenth Mukaddama.—Attention shown to three subjects by 
Firoz Shah towards the end of his life, viz., 
]. Liberation of prisoners. 2. Restoration of mosques. 3. 
Redressing the wrongs of the oppressed. 


Ffteenth Mukaddama.— The last farewell of Saiyid Jaldlu-d din.’ 
Sixteenth Mukaddama.— Repentance of Firoz Shéh. — 


Seventeenth Mukaddama.— Resignation (taslim kardan) of Firoz 
Shah to Khan-t Jahan. 


Eighteenth Mukaddama.—Account of the charms (ahwali sihr) 
performed for Firoz Shah. 


1 Sir H. Elliot’s and Mr, Thomas’ MSS. here come to an abrupt termination, 
having been evidently copied, as before observed, from the same (imperfect) original. 

3 The best MS. terminates abruptly in this chapter. The headings of the remain- 
ing three chapters are taken from the Preface. 
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FUTUHAT-I FYROZ SHAHY 
OF 


SULTAN FYROZ SHAH. 


[This little work, the production of the Sult4n Firoz Shah, 
contains a brief summary of the res gestae of his reign, or, as 
he designates them, his ‘ Victories.” Sir H. Elliot was un- 
able to obtain a copy of it, but considered its recovery very 
desirable, ‘‘as everything relating to the noble character of 
Firoz is calculated to excite attention.” Colonel Lees also 
speaks of it, but he had never seen it, and was not well in- 
formed as to its extent! Mr. Thomas was more fortunate, for 
he possesses a copy which purports to have been written in 1139 
H. (1726 a.p.), but it is quite modern; the date therefore must 
be that of the MS. from which it was copied. The work is a 
mere brochure of thirty-two pages, and the editor has translated 
the whole of it, with the exception of a few lines in the preface 
laudatory of the prophet. It exhibits the humane and generous 
spirit of Firoz in a very pleasing unostentatious light, recording 
his earnest endeavours to discharge the duties of his station with 
clemency, and to act up to the teaching of his religion with 
reverence and earnestness. | 


EXTRACTS. 
[Praises without end, and infinite thanks to that merciful 
Creator who gave to me his poor abject creature Firoz, son of 
Rajab, the slave of Muhammad Shah son of Tughlik Shah, His 
impulse for the maintenance of the laws of His religion, for the 


1 Journal Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. IV., New Series, p. 446. See also Briggs’ 
Ferishta, I, 462. 
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repression of heresy, the prevention of crime, aud the prohibition 
of things forbidden; who gave me also a disposition for dis- 
charging my lawful duties and my moral obligations. * * * My 
desire is that, to the best of my human power, I should recount 
and pay my thanks for the many blessings He has bestowed upon 
me, so that I may be found among the number of His grateful 
servants. First I would praise Him because when irreligion and 
sins opposed to the Law prevailed in Hindustan, and mens’ habits 
and dispositions were inclined towards them, and were averse to 
the restraints of religion, He inspired me His humble servant with 
an earnest desire to repress irreligion and wickedness, so that I 
was able to labour diligently until with His blessing the vanities 
of the world, and things repugnant to religion, were set aside, 
and the true was distinguished from the false. 

1. In the reigns of former kings the blood of many Musulméns 
had been shed, and many varieties of torture employed. Ampu- 
tation of hands and feet, ears and noses; tearing out the eyes, 
pouring molten lead into the throat, crushing the bones of the 
hands and feet with mallets, burning the body with fire, driving 
iron nails into the hands, feet, and bosom, cutting the sinews, 
sawing men asunder; these and many similar tortures were 
practised. The great and merciful God made me, His servant, 
hope and seek for His mercy by devoting myself to prevent the 
unlawful killing of Musulmans, and the infliction of any kind of 
torture upon them or upon any men. 

‘¢ Thanks for God's mercies I will show, 
By causing man nor pain nor woe.” 
All these things were practised that fear and dread might fall 
upon the hearts of men, and that the regulations of government 
might be duly maintained. 
‘ Would’st thou see thy land at rest ? 
Keep the (headsman’s) sword at rest !"’ 
Through the mercy which God has shown to me these severi- 
ties and terrors have been exchanged for tenderness, kindness, 
and mercy. Fear and respect have thus taken firmer hold of 
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the hearts of men, and there has been no need of executions, 
scourgings, tortures, or terrors. But this blessed result is 
altogether due to the mercy and favour of the Creator. 


‘“‘ Thy power is great, then mercy show : 
Pardon than vengeance better know. 
Greatness to thee from Heaven descends : 
Proneness to wrath thy God offends. 
Withhold thine hand, some respite give, 
Nor kill the man thou might’st forgive ; 
Let not his body lifeless fall, 

His spirit thou can’st ne’er recall. 

See how the mother’s tender breast 

Is by her child’s distress opprest. 

Boast not the hundreds thou hast slain, 

To save one life’s a nobler aim. 

Thou shrinkest from the lancet’s smart, 
Keep then thy sword from neck and heart. 
Seek not to shed a victim’s gore, 

The life-stream stopped will flow no more. 
From deeds of blood thy hand restrain, 
Thy blood the assassin’s blade may stain. 
That leader praise whose generous heart, 
Disdains with captives’ lives to sport. 
From the well of fate he life will draw 
Who shields the wretch from tyrants’ law. 
A vanquished foe should claim thy care, 
Then pity show—in mercy spare!” 


By God’s help I determined that the lives (‘hun) of Musul- 
mans and true believers should be in perfect immunity, and 
whoever transgressed the Law should receive the punishment pre- 
scribed by the book and the decrees of judges. 

2. The next matter, which by God’s help I accomplished, was 
the repetition of the names and titles of former sovereigns which 
had been omitted from the prayers on Sabbaths and Feasts. 
The names of those sovereigns of Isl4m, under whose happy 
fortune and favour infidel countries had been conquered, whose 
banners had waved over many a land, under whom mosques and 
pulpits had been built and exalted, the fragrant creed had been 
extended, and the people of Islam had waxen strong and warlike, 
the names of these men had fallen into neglect and oblivion. So 
I decreed that according to established custom their names and 
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titles should be rehearsed in the khutba and aspirations offered 
for the remission of their sins. 


‘* Would’st thou enjoy a lasting fame ? 
Hide not the merits of an honoured name!”’ 


3. In former reigns they used to collect frivolous, unlawful, 
and unjust cesses at the public treasury, such as the Mandari 
bark, dalalat-i bazarhd, jardrt, amirt-tarab, gul-farosht, jartbd-t 
tambol, changi-ghala, kitabt, btigari, mdhi-farosht, sdbdnkari, 
risman faroshi, raughan-kari, nukhid-birydn, tah-bdazdri, jhaba, 
Inmir-khana, ddd-bankt, kotwal, thtisdbt, karht, charat, musd- 
dardat, J had all these abolished and removed from the accounts, 
and any revenue collector who exacted these cesses from the 
people was to be brought to punishment for his offence. 

‘‘ Better a people’s weal than treasures vast, 
Better an empty chest than hearts downcast.”” 
The money received in the public treasury should be derived 
from sources recognized by the Sacred Law, and approved by 
books of authority. First the khardj or tenth from cultivated 
lands, then the sakdét or alms, then the jisya or poll tax on 
Hindas and other separatists, then the khams or fifth of the spoil 
and of (the produce of) mines. No tax unauthorized by the 
declarations of the book should be received in the public treasury. 

4. Before my time it was the rule and practice that in re- 
pressing infidelity four-fifths of the spoil was appropriated to 
the public treasury and one-fifth was given to the captors; but 
the rule of the Law is that one-fifth should be taken by the 
State, and four-fifths allotted to the captors. The provisions of 
the Law had thus been entirely subverted. As the Law was thus 
set at nought, every man looked upon himself as the lawful 
owner of the spoil he captured. Hence, children borne by 
female captives were the offspring of fornication. To prevent 
these irregularities I decreed that one-fifth (of the spoil) should 
be taken by the State, and four-fifths given to the captors. 

5. The sect of Shi’as, also called Rawdfiz, had endeavoured to 
make proselytes. They wrote treatises and books, and gave in- 
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struction and lectures upon the tenets of their sect, and traduced 
and reviled the first chiefs of our religion (on whom be the peace 
of God!). I seized them all and I convicted them of their 
errors and perversions. On the most zealous I inflicted punish- 
ment (stydsat), and the rest I visited with censure (fdsir) and 
threats (fahdtb) of public punishment (¢ashhir-t syr). Their 
books I burnt in public, and so by the grace of God the influence 
of this sect was entirely suppressed. 

6. There was a sect of heretics (mudhid), and sectarians (abdh- 
tiydn), who laboured to seduce the people into heresy and 
schism. They met by night at an appointed time and place, 
both friends and strangers. Wine was served, and they said 
that this was their religious worship. They brought their wives, 
mothers, and daughters to these meetings. The men threw them- 
selves on the ground as if in worship, and each man had inter- 
course with the woman whose garment he caught. I cut off the 
heads of the elders of this sect, and imprisoned and banished the 
rest, so that their abominable practices were put an end to. 

7. There was a sect which wore the garments of atheism, and 
having thrown off all restraint, led men astray. The name of 
their chief was Ahmad Bahéri. He dwelt in the city, and a 
party of his followers called him a God. They brought those 
people before me in bonds and chains, and informed me that he 
presumptuously made himself a prophet, and said that there 
could be none of the grace of prophecy in any one who had not 
been admitted into his following. One of his disciples affirmed 
that a God had appeared in Dehli, that is, Ahmad Bahari. 
When these facts were proved against them, I ordered them 
both to be confined and punished with chains. I admonished 
the others to repent and reform, and I banished them to different 
cities to put a stop to the influence of this wretched sect. 

8. There was in Dehli a man named Ruknu-d din, who was 
called Mahdi, because he affirmed himself to be the Imam Mahdi 
who is to appear in the latter days, and to be possessed of know- 
ledge by inspiration. He said that he had not read or studied 
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under anyone, and that he knew the names of all things, a know- 
ledge which no prophet had acquired since Adam. He pretended 
that the mysteries of the science of letters (‘i/m-1 hurif) had 
been revealed to him in a way never made known to any other 
man, and that he had written books upon the subject. He led 
people astray into mystic practices, and perverted ideas by main- 
taining that he was Ruknu-d din, the prophet of God. The 
elders brought the facts of this case to my attention, and gave 
evidence of what they had heard him say. When he was brought 
before me I investigated the charges of error and perversion 
brought against him, and he was convicted of heresy and error. 
The doctors of the Law said he was an infidel, and worthy of 
death, for having spread such vile and pernicious ideas among 
the people of Islam. If any delay were made in putting them 
down they would spread like a pestilence, and many Musulméns 
would stray from the true faith. A revolt (against religion) 
would follow; and many men would fall into perdition. I 
ordered that this vile fellow’s rebellion and wickedness should be 
communicated to all societies of learned men, and be made public 
to all men, high and low: and that in accordance with the de- 
cision of the doctors learned in the holy Law, the guilty should 
be brought to punishment. They killed him with some of his 
supporters and disciples, and the people rushing in tore him to 
pieces and broke his bones into fragments. Thus was his iniquity 
prevented. God in His mercy and favour, made me, His humble 
creature, the instrument of putting down such wickedness, and 
abolishing such heresy ; and guided me to effect a restoration of 
true religion. Thanks for this are due to the great and glorious 
God. Upon hearing or reading the facts here recorded, every 
well-wisher of His religion will admit that this sect was de- 
servedly punished, and for this good action I hope to receive 
fature reward. 

9. A person who was one of the pupils of ’Afn M4hrd,’ had 
set himself up as a shaikh in the country of Gujarét, and having 
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got together a body of disciples, used to say, “‘ Ana-1 Hakk” (I am 
God). He commanded his disciples that when he used these 
words they were to say, ‘“‘Thou art, thou art!” He farther 
said, ‘I am the king who dies not ;” and he wrote a book in 
which he inserted the words of his profession (kalamét). He 
was put in chains and brought before me. The charge being 
proved, I condemned him to punishment, and his book I ordered 
to be burnt, so that his innovation (fasdd) might be prevented 
from spreading among the faithful people of Islam. 

10. A custom and practice unauthorized by the Law of Islam 
had sprung up in Musulmén cities. On holy days women riding 
in palankins, or carts, or litters, or mounted on horses or mules, 
or in large parties on foot, went out of the city to the tombs. 
Rakes and wild fellows of unbridled passions and loose habits, 
took the opportunity which this practice afforded for improper 
riotous actions. I commanded that no woman should go out to 
the tombs under pain of exemplary punishment. Now, thanks 
to the great God, no Jady or respectable Musulmén woman can 
go out on pilgrimage to the tombs. The practice has been en- 
tirely stopped. 

11. The Hindus and idol-worshipers had agreed to pay the 
money for toleration (sar-¢ zimmiya), and had consented to the 
poll tax (j#sya), in return for which they and their families en- 
joyed security. These people now erected new idol temples in 
the city and the environs in opposition to the Law of the Prophet 
which declares that such temples are not to be tolerated. Under 
Divine guidance I destroyed these edifices, and I killed those 
leaders of infidelity who seduced others into error, and the lower 
orders I subjected to stripes and chastisement, until this abuse 
was entirely abolished. The following is an instance :—lIn the 
village of Maluih there is a tank which they call kund (tank). 
Here they had built idol-temples, and on certain days the Hindus 
were accustomed to proceed thither on horseback, and wearing 
arms. Their women and children also went out in palankins 
and carts. There they assembled in thousands and performed 
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idol worship. This abuse had been so overlooked that the bdzdr 
people took out there all sorts of provisions, and set up stalls and 
sold their goods. Some graceless Musulmaéns, thinking only of 
their own gratification, took part in these meetings. When intelli- 
gence of this came to my ears my religious feelings prompted me 
at once to put a stop to this scandal and offence to the religion of 
Islam. On the day of the assembling I went there in person, 
and I ordered that the leaders of these people and the promoters 
of this abomination should be put to death. I forbad the in- 
fliction of any severe punishments on the Hindus in general, but I 
destroyed their idol temples, and instead thereof raised mosques. 
I founded two flourishing towns (kasba), one called Tughlikpar, 
the other Salarpir. Where infidels and idolaters worshiped idols, 
Musulmans now, by God’s mercy, perform their devotions to the 
true God. Praises of God and the summons to prayer are now 
heard there, and that place which was formerly the home of 
infidels has become the habitation of the faithful, who there 
repeat their creed and offer up their praises to God. 

12. Information was brought to me that some Hindus had 
erected a new idol-temple in the village of Sélihpar, and were 
performing worship to their idol. I sent some persons there to 
destroy the idol temple, and to put a stop to their pernicious in- 
citements to error. 

13. Some Hindis had erected a new idol-temple in the village 
of Kohana, and the idolaters used to assemble there and perform 
their idolatrous rites. These people were seized and brought 
before me. I ordered that the perverse conduct of the leaders of 
this wickedness should be publicly proclaimed, and that they 
should be put to death before the gate of the palace. I also 
ordered that the infidel books, the idols, and the vessels used in 
their worship, which had been taken with them, should all be 
publicly burnt. The others were restrained by threats and 
punishments, as a warning to all men, that no simmé could follow 
such wicked practices in a Musulman country. 

14. It had been the practice in former reigns to use vessels of 
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gold and silver at the royal table, and sword-belts and quivers 
were ornamented with gold and jewels. I forbad these things, 
and I ordered the fittings of my arms to be made of bone, and I 
commanded that only such vessels should be used as are recog- 
nized by the Law. 

15. In former times it had been the custom to wear orna- 
mented garments, and men received robes as tokens of honour 
from kings’ courts. Figures and devices were painted and dis- 
played on saddles, bridles, and collars, on censers, on goblets 
and cups, and flagons, on dishes and ewers, in tents, on curtains 
and on chairs, and upon all articles and utensils. Under Divine 
guidance and favour I ordered all pictures and portraits to be 
removed from these things, and that such articles only should be 
made as are approved and recognized by the Law. Those pictures 
and portraits which were painted on the doors and walls of palaces 
I ordered to be effaced. 

16. Formerly the garments of great men were generally made 
of silk and gold brocades, beautiful but unlawful. Under Divine 
guidance I ordered that such garments should be worn as are 
approved by the Law of the Prophet, and that choice should be 
made of such trimmings of gold brocade, embroidery, or braiding 
as did not exceed four inches (asdbi’) in breadth. Whatever was 
unlawful and forbidden by, or opposed to, the Law was set aside. 

Among the gifts which God bestowed upon me, His humble 
servant, was & desire to erect public buildings. So I built many 
mosques and colleges and monasteries, that the learned and the 
elders, the devout and the holy, might worship God in these 
edifices, and aid the kind builder with their prayers. The 
digging of canals, the planting of trees, and the endowing with 
lands are in accordance with the directions of the Law. The 
learned doctors of the Law of Islam have many troubles; of 
this there is no doubt. I settled allowances upon them in prv- 
portion to their necessary expenses, so that they might regularly 
receive the income. The details of this are fully set forth in the 
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Again, by the guidance of God, I was led to repair and rebuild 
the edifices and structures of former kings and ancient nobles, 
which had fallen into decay from lapse of time; giving the re- 
storation of these buildings the priority over my own building 
works. The Mayid-« amv of old Dehli, which was built by 
Saltan Mno’izzu-d din Sam, had fallen into decay from old age, 
and needed repair and restoration. I so repaired it that it was 
quite renovated. 

The western wall of the tomb of Sultén Mu’izzu-d din 84m, 
and the planks of the door, had become old and rotten. I re- 
stored this, and, in the place of the balcony, I farnished it with 
doors, arches, and ornaments of sandal-wood. 

The méndra of Sultén Mu’izzu-d din Sém had been struck by 
lightning. I repaired it and raised it higher than it was before. 

The Haus-i Shamst, or tank of Altamsh, had been deprived 
of water by some graceless men, who stopped up the channels of 
supply. I punished these incorrigible men severely, and opened 
again the closed up channels. 

The Haus-i ’ Ald, or tank of ’Al&u-d din, had no water in it, 
and was filled up. People carried on cultivation in it, and had 
dug wells, of which they sold the water. After a generation 
(karn) had passed I cleaned it out, so that this great tank might 
again be filled from year to year. 

The Madrasa (college) of Sultan Shamsu-d din Altamsh had 
been destroyed. I rebuilt it, and furnished it with sandal-wood 
doors. The columns of the tomb, which had fallen down, I 
restored better than they had been before. When the tomb was 
built its court (sa4n) had not been made curved (kaj), but I now 
made it so. I enlarged the hewn-stone staircase of the dome, 
and I re-erected the fallen piers ( pushté) of the four towers. 

Tomb of Sult4n Mu’izzu-d din, son of Sultén Shamsu-d din, 
which is situated in Malikpir. This had fallen into such ruin 
that the sepulchres were undistinguishable. I re-erected the 
dome, the terrace, and the enclosure wall. 

Tomb of Sultén Ruknu-d din, son of Shamsu-d din, in Malik- 
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pur. I repaired the enclosure wall, built a new dome, and erected 
a monastery (khankah). 

Tomb of Sultan Jalélu-d din. This I repaired, and I supplied 
it with new doors. 

Tomb of Sultén “Aléu-d din. I repaired thie, and furnished 
it with sandal-wood doors. I repaired the wall of the dbder- 
khana, and the west wall of the mosque, which is within the 
college, and I also made good the tesselated pavement (farsh-1 
ta’shib). 

Tomb of Sultén Kutbu-d din and the (other) sons of Sultan 
*Aléu-d din, viz., Khizr Khén, Shédi Khan, Farid Kh4&n, Sultdn 
Shah&4bu-d din, Sikandar Khan, Muhammad Khén, ’Usmién 
Kh4n, and his grandsons, and the sons of his grandsons. The 
tombs of these I repaired and renovated. 

I also repaired the doors of the dome, and the lattice work of 
the tomb of Shaikhu-] Isl4m Niz4mu-l hakk wau-d din, which 
were made of sandal-wood. I hung up the golden chandeliers 
with chains of gold in the four recesses of the dome, and I built 
a meeting room, for before this there was none. 

Tomb of Malik T4ju-1 Mulk K4fari, the great waszir of Sultan 
’Aléu-d din. He was a most wise and intelligent minister, and 
acquired many countries, on which the horses of former sovereigns 
had never placed their hoofs, and he caused the khutba of Sultdn 
?Aldu-d din to be repeated there. He had 52,000 horsemen. 
His grave had been leveled with the ground, and his tomb laid 
low. I caused his tomb to be entirely renewed, for he was a 
devoted and faithful subject. 

The Ddru-i dmdn, or House of Rest. This is the bed and 
resting place of great men. I had new sandal-wood doors made 
for it, and over the tombs of these distinguished men I had 
curtains and hangings suspended. 

The expense of repairing and renewing these tombs and colleges 
was provided from their ancient endowments. In those cases 
where no income had been settled on these foundations in former 
times for (procuring) carpets, lights, and furniture for the use of 
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travelers and pilgrims in the least of these places, I had villages 
assioned to them, the revenues of which would suffice for their 
expenditure in perpetuity. 

Jahdn-pandéh. This foundation of the late Sultan Muhammad 
Sh4h, my kind patron, by whose bounty I was reared and edu- 
eated, I restored. 

All the fortifications which had been built by former sovereigns 
at Dehli I repaired. 

For the benefit of travelers and pilgrims resorting to the 
tombs of illustrious kings and celebrated saints, and for pro- 
viding the things necessary in these holy places, I confirmed 
and gave effect to the grants of villages, lands, and other en- 
dowments which had been conferred upon them in olden times. 
In those cases where no endowment or provision had been settled, 
I made an endowment, so that these establishments might for 
ever be secure of an income, to afford comfort to travelers and 
wayfarers, to holy men and learned men. May they remember 
those (ancient benefactors) and me in their prayers. 

I was enabled by God’s help to build a Dédru-sh shifa, or 
Hospital, for the benefit of every one of high or low degree, who 
was suddenly attacked by illness and overcome by suffering. 
Physicians attend there to ascertain the disease, to look after the 
eare, to regulate the diet, and to administer medicine. The cost 
of the medicines and the food is defrayed from my endowments. 
All sick persons, residents and travelers, gentle and simple, 
bond and free, resort thither; their maladies are treated, and, 
under God’s blessing, they are cured. 

Under the guidance of the Almighty I arranged that the heirs 
of those persons who had been executed (kushéa) in the reign of 
my late lord and patron Sult4n Muhammad Shah, and those 
who had been deprived of a limb, nose, eye, hand, or foot, should 
be reconciled to the late Sult4n and be appeased with gifts, 
so that they executed deeds declaring their satisfaction, duly 
attested by witnesses. These deeds were put into a chest, which 
was placed in the Daru-/ dmdn at the head of the tomb of the 
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late Sultén, in the hope that God, in his great clemency, would 
show mercy to my late friend and patron, and make those persons 
feel reconciled to him. 

Another instance of Divine guidance was this. Villages, lands, 
and ancient patrimonies of every kind had been wrested from the 
hands of their owners in former reigns, and had been brought 
under the Exchequer. I directed that every one who had a 
claim to property should bring it forward in the law-court, and, 
upon establishing his title, the villaye, the land, or whatever 
other property it was should be restored to him. By God's 
grace I was impelled to this good action, and men obtained their 
just rights. 

I encouraged my infidel subjects to embrace the relicion of the 
prophet, and I proclaimed that every one who repeated the creed 
and became a Musulmdn should be exempt from the jizya, or 
poll-tax. Information of this came to the ears of the people at 
large, and great numbers of Hindus presented themselves, and 
were admitted to the honour of Islam. Thus they came forward 
day by day from every quarter, and, adopting the faith, were 
exonerated from the yizya, and were favoured with presents and 
honours. 

Through God’s mercy the lands and property of his servants 
have been safe and secure, protected and guarded during my 
reign; and I have not allowed the smallest particle of any mans 
property to be wrested from him. Men often spoke to me 
officiously, saying that such and such a merchant had made 80. 
many J/acs, and that such and such a revenue collector had 80 
many /acs. By reproofs and punishments I made these informers 
hold their tongues, so that the people might be safe from their 
malignity, and through this kindness men became my friends 

and supporters. 


‘Labour to earn for generous deeds a name, 
Nor seek for riches to extend thy fame. 
Better one word of praise than stores of gold, 
Better one grateful prayer than wealth untold”’ 


Under God's favour my heart was occupied with an earnest 
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desire to succour the poor and needy (/fukrd wa masdkin) and to 
comfort their hearts. Wherever I heard of a faktr or religious 
recluse, I went to visit him and ministered to his necessities, so 
that I might attain the blessing promised to those who befriend 
the poor. 

Whenever a person had completed the natural term of life and 
had become full of years, after providing for his support, I ad- 
vised and admonished him to direct his thoughts to making 
preparation for the life to come, and to repent of all things which 
he had done contrary to the Law and religion in his youth; to 
wean his affections from this world, and to fix them on the next. 

I desired to act upon the sentiment of these lines— 


‘“‘ The practice of the great should be 
To succour honest men ; 
And when a good man dies, to see 
His children find a friend.” 


When any government servant filling an important and respon- 
sible position was carried off under the decrees of God to the 
happy future life, I gave his place and employment to his son, 
so that he might occupy the same position and rank as his father 
and suffer no injury. 


‘Kings should make their rule of life 
To love the great and wise ; 
And when death ends this mortal strife, 
To dry their loved ones’ eyes.” 


The greatest and best of honours that I obtained through 
God’s mercy was, that by my obedience and piety, and friendli- 
ness and submission to the Khalifa, the representative of the holy 
Prophet, my authority was confirmed ; for it is by his sanction 
that the power of kings is assured, and no king is secure until he 
has submitted himself to the khalifa, and has received a confir- 
mation from the sacred throne. A diploma was sent to me fully 
confirming my authority as deputy of the khildfat, and the leader 
of the faithful was graciously pleased to honour me with the title 
of ‘* Saiyidu-s Saldtin.” He alao bestowed upon me robes, a 
banner, a sword, a ring, and a foot-print as badges of honour and 
distinction. 
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My object in writing this book has been to express my grati- 
tude to the All-bountiful God for the many and various blessings 
He has bestowed upon me. Secondly, that men who desire to be 
good and prosperous may read this and learn what is the proper 
course. There is this concise maxim, by observing which, a man 
_May obtain God’s guidance: Men will be judged according to 
their works, and rewarded for the good that they have done. 
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XVIII. 
MALFUZAT-I TYMURY, 


OR 
TUZAK-I TIMURY: 


THE 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF TIMUR. 


[This is an autobiographical memoir of the Emperor Timur, 
written in the Chaghaté{ Turki language, translated into Persian 
by Aba Té4lib Husaini, and dedicated to the Emperor Shah 
Jahan, who began to reign in a.p. 1628. 

In the brief preface to his translation, Abi Télib states that 
he found the original Turki work in the library of Jafar, H&kim 
of Yaman,! and that it consisted of a history of Timur, from 
the seventh to the seventy-fourth year of his age. The reticence 
of Abi Talib as to the authenticity of the original work, and 
the strangeness of the place for the discovery of a MS. in a 
Turki language, have given rise to the suspicion that there was 
no such work, and that Abi T&lib made the statement to 
give greater authority to a production of his own. Major Davy, 
who first brought the work to notice, argued against this sup- 
position, grounding his opinion on the internal evidence of the 
work itself, and on the improbability of an author resorting to 
‘an artifice which could tend only to diminish his fame and his 
profit.” The probability is that Aba Talib knew nothing more 
of the work than what he learned from its own pages, and that 
when he had turned these into Persian he had nothing to add. 
Timdr’s descendants seem to have had a partiality for writing 


! A person of this name was Pasha of Yaman in 1610.—Astley’s Voyages referred 
to by Stewart in the Preface to his translation. 
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their own memoirs, as in the instances of Bébar and Jahangir ; 
and others, who did not profess to be their own biographers, pro- 
vided for a record of their lives and actions being written. This 
family predilection is of itself something in favour of the authen- 
ticity of the work. 

The fact of its being a genuine work, produced under the super- 
vision of Timur himself, can however be proved upon more certain 
evidence. Only thirty years after Timur’s death, Sharafu-d din 
Yazdi wrote his celebrated Zafar-ndma, or Book of Victory, to 
commemorate the exploits of Timur, and in his preface he details 
the sources from which his work was drawn, and the auspices 
under which it was written. To establish the veracity and au- 
thority of his history, he first describes, in the following words, 
the way in which a record of the events of Timur's reign was 
kept at the Court of that Emperor. 

‘The third recommendation {of this my work, named Zafar- 
nama) is its truthfulness—the exactness and verity of the ac- 
counts and descriptions of the various events of Timur’s life, 
both at home and abroad. Men of the highest character for 
learning, knowledge, and goodness, Aighur officers and Persian 
secretaries, were in attendance at the Court of Timur, and a 
staff of them under the orders of the Emperor wrote down an 
account of everything that occurred. The movements, actions 
and sayings of Timur, the various incidents and affairs of State, 
of religion, and the ministers, were all recorded and written 
down with the greatest care. The most stringent commands 
were given that every event should be recorded exactly as it 
occurred, without any modification either in excess or diminu- 
tion. This rule was to be particularly observed in matters of 
personal bearing and courage, without fear or favour of any 
one, and most especially in respect of the valour and prowess 
of the Emperor himself. The learned and eloquent writers 
having recorded the facts, their compositions were polished 
and finished off in verse and prose. From time to time these 
writings were brought into the royal presence and were read to 
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the Emperor, so as to insure confidence by the impress of his 
approval. In this way the records of the various incidents and 
actions of the life of Timur, whether recounted in Turki verse 
or Persian prose, were revised and finally recorded in prose and 
verse. Besides this, some of the officers of the Court wrote 
down the incidents of the reign of Timur, and took the greatest 
pains to ascertain the truth of what they recorded. Accomplished 
writers then moulded these productions into Turki verse and 
Persian prose.” 

Sharafa-d din then goes on to relate how his own royal patron 
Ibrahim, grandson of Timur, took the greatest interest in the com- 
position of the Zafar-ndma how he procured from all parts of his 
dominions copies of the works relating to the life of Timur, in 
prose and verse, in Turki and in Persian; how he supplied him 
with men learned in Persian and Turki as assistants; how re- 
ference was made to surviving actors in the events recorded ; 
how he wrote letters in all directions to settle discrepancies in 
the MSS., and how he had the work read to him in the rough 
draft and in the finished state. 

So the basis of Sharafa-d din’s history was a work or works 
written under the direction or with the approval of Timir, 
and a comparison of the Zafar-ndma with the Malfusdt proves 
the one to be a mere reproduction of the other. The events 
recorded and their succession are identical,? and leave no doubt 
upon the mind that Sharafu-d din translated or wrote over again 
in an ornate style that history which had been compiled under 
Timir’s direction. Like Oriental writers in general, he half 
conceals the true origin of his book, and so exaggerates the 
magnitude and importance of his own labours, but the only 
difference observable in the two works is, that one is the pro- 
duction of a skilful and accomplished writer, the other the work 
of a plain, laborious, and minute chronicler of events. With all 

1 Petis de la Croix in his translation of the Preface of the Zafar-ndma, which is 
abridged, and is less accarate than the rest of his translation, has made all this to 


appear as if it applied to TimGr. 
2 So far at least as concerns the extracts in this volume. 
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the rhetoric and flourishes of the Zafar-ndma, the narrative is 
shorter than that of the detailed and verbose biography. 

The Tusukdt or Institutes were translated into English by 
Major Davy, and published under the editorship of Professor 
White, at Oxford, in 1783, and this work was turned into 
French by M. Langlés, and published in 1787. 

The Malfusadt or Memoirs, as far as the forty-first year of 
Timdr’s age, were translated into English by Major Stewart, 
and were published by the Oriental Translation Fund in 1830. 

The MS. used by Major Davy and Major Stewart was im- 
perfect, ending abruptly with the forty-first year of Timur’s age. 
This MS. is now in the library of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
which library also possesses another imperfect copy. There is a 
similar defective copy in the library of the East India Office ; 
Sir H. Elliot also procured a defective copy in India, and there 
are several in the British Museum. These, in all probability, 
were derived directly or indirectly from one MS. But the 
British Museum has lately secured a perfect copy from the 
library of the late General Hamilton, which bears the marks of 
having once belonged to the Royal Library at Lucknow. 

Besides the Version of Abu Télib, there is another, the work 
of Muhammad Afzal Bukhéri. The author of this later version 
tells us in his preface that when Amir Abd Télib’s translation 
had been read by the Emperor Shah Jahén, it was found to 
contain errors and mistakes. Its statements occasionally differed 
from those of the Zafar-ndma and other histories; and while 
omitting events recorded in the Zafar-ndma, it added others of 
which no notice had been taken in that work. For these 
reasons he goes on to say:—‘‘In the year 1047 of the Hijra, 
and tenth of his Majesty Sh&h Jah&n’s reign (a.p. 1687),! the 
royal orders were issued to me, the meanest of the servants 
of the Imperial Court (Muhammad Afzal Bukhéri), to read 
and revise this book from beginning to end, and to assimi- 
late it with the Zafar-ndma, of the correctness of which n0 
intelligent person can have a doubt, and compare it with some 

1 So, Abd T&lib’s version was finished between 1628 and 1637 a.p. 
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other trustworthy histories ; to omit some things which the 
translator had inserted, and to insert some occurrences which he 
had omitted; also to translate the Turki and Arabic sentences 
ito Persian, and to correct several dates, which do not agree 
with the Zafar-ndma. * * * (The author) has exerted himself as 
much as possible in revising and correcting the said translation, 
and has thrown out all the unauthenticated passages which Abi 
Talib had inserted. He has inserted several passages that have 
been omitted by that translator, and he has thereby made the 
book conform with the Zafar-ndma.”’ Major Stewart observes 
that “It appears in Dow’s History of Hindustan that Mu- 
hammad Afzal was the name of the Emperor Sh&h Jahén’s 
preceptor, and so he was probably the person employed to revise 
this work, but he has not complied with his promise of trans- 
lating all the Turki passages, although a native of Bukhéré, 
where that language was well understood.” 

So the Zafar-ndma was based upon the Turki memoirs of 
Timdar translated by Abd Télib into Persian, and Muhammad 
Afzal was afterwards employed to bring these memoirs more com- 
pletely into accord with the Za/far-ndma, which was founded upon 
them. The alterations of Abd T4lib’s work are, however, made 
to appear greater and more important than they actually are. 
Major Stewart, after the translation of his fragment of Abi 
Télib’s work, received two copies of Muhammad A fzal’s, and he 
says in his Appendix: “J have minutely compared them with 
Colonel Davy’s MS. as far as it extends, and find that the only 
additions they contain are extracts from Sharafu-d din’s history, 
an explanation of some particulars omitted in the Memoirs, and 
an attempt to prove that Timur was of the Sunni sect, although 
there is the strongest evidence that he was a very bigoted Shia.” 
The editor of this work has made a comparison, though not a 
minute one, of the text of the following extracts as given in the 
MS. of Abé T4lib in the British Museum, and in one of Mu- 
hammad Afzal’s belonging to Sir H. Elliot, and he has found no 
greater differences between them than might be expected in two 
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MBS. of the same work. So far as regards the portion relating 
to India the works are identically the same. The concluding 
sentences differ slightly in the two works, but in both Timur is 
made to record his own death. Muhammad Afzal, the later 
writer, makes him briefly say, ‘‘ I arrived at the village of Atrar! 
and died;” but Abi T4lib is more specific, saying, ‘“‘ At night, 
on the 17th of the month of Sha’b4n (March 19, 1405 a.p.), 
calling upon the name of God, I lost my senses, and resigned my 
pure soul to the Almighty and Holy Creator” (and pure it was 
if blood could make it pure!). Major Stewart has noticed this 
apparent record by Timur of his own death, and shows that it 
ought not to stamp the work as a forgery. In the fourth clause 
of his Testament Timur says, ‘“‘I desire that this my Testament, 
and whatever I shall say to the last moment of my existence, 
shall be written in my Memoirs as if proceeding from my own 
mouth.” This instruction has only been carried a trifle too far. 
The narrative given in this work of Timdr’s expedition to India 
has been closely followed by Mirkhond in the Rauzatu-s Safa, 
used by Price in his Retrospect of Mahommedan History. 

Two MSS. of Muhammad Afzal’s work have been used for 
the following extracts. One belonging to the Nawab of Jhayar, 
and a copy of a portion of the work made for Sir H. Elliot from 
a MS. belonging to the Raja of Balamgarh. Up to page 421 the 
translation is the production of Mr. C. E. Chapman, of the Bengal 
Civil Service ; the remainder has been prepared by the Editor. | 


The History of my expedition against Hindustan. 


About this time there arose in my heart the desire to lead an 
expedition against the infidels, and to become a ghast ; for it had 
reached my ears that the slayer of infidels is a ghdszi, and if he 
is slain he becomes a martyr. It was on this account that | 
formed this resolution, but T was undetermined in my mind 
whether I should direct my expedition against the infidels of 
China or against the infidels and polytheists of India. In this 


1 A large town two parasangs or leagues north of the S{hin (Jaxartes). 
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matter I sought an omen from the Kurén, and the verse I opened 
upon was this, ““O Prophet, make war upon infidels and un- 
believers, and treat them with severity.” 

My great officers told me that the inhabitants of Hindustén 
were infidels and unbelievers. In obedience to the order of 
Almighty God I determined on an expedition against them, and 
I issued orders to the amirs of mature years, and the leaders in 
war, to come before me, and when they had come together I 
questioned the assembly as to whether I should invade Hindust4n 
or China, and said to them, ‘‘ By the order of God and the 
Prophet it is incumbent upon me to make war upon these infidels 
and polytheists.”” Throwing themselves upon their knees they 
all wished me good fortune. I demanded of the warrior chief- 
tains whether I should direct my expedition against the infidels 
of Hindustan or China. At first they repeated fables and wise 
sayings, and then said, in the country of Hindust4n there are 
four defences, and if any one invading this extensive country 
breaks down these four defences, he becomes the conqueror of 
Hindustaén. 

The first defence consists of five large rivers, which flow from 
the mountains of Kashmir, and these rivers unite in their course, 
and passing through the country of Sind, flow into the Arabian 
Sea, and it is not possible to cross them without boats and 
bridges. The second defence consists of woods and forests and 
trees, which, interweaving stem with stem and branch with 
branch, render it very difficult to penetrate into that country. 
The third defence is the soldiery, and landholders, and princes, 
and Réjas of that country, who inhabit fastnesses in those 
forests, and live there like wild beasts. The fourth defence con- 
sists of the elephants, for the rulers of that country in the day 
of battle equipping elephants in mail, put them in the van of 
their army, and place great confidence in them, and they have 
trained them to such a pitch that, lifting with their trunks a 
horse with his rider, and whirling him in the air, they will dash 
him on the ground. 
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Some of the nobles said in reply that Sultin Mahmud Subuk- 
tigin conquered the country of Hindustan with 30,000 horse, 
and established his own servants as rulers of that region, and 
carried off many thousand loads of gold and silver and jewels 
from that country, besides subjecting it to a regular tribute, and 
is our amir inferior to Sultan Mahmid? No; thanks to Al- 
mighty God, to-day a 100,000 valiant Tatar horsemen wait at 
the stirrup of our amir ; if he determines upon this expedition Al- 
mighty God will give him victory, and he will become a ghdsi 
and mujdhid before God, and we shall be attendants on an amir 
who is a ghdzi, and the army will be contented and the treasury 
rich and well filled, and with the gold of Hindust4n our amé 
will become a conqueror of the world and famous among the kings 
of earth. 

At this time the prince Shah Rukh said: “India is an extensive 
country ; whatever Sult4n conquers it becomes supreme over the 
four quarters of the globe; if, under the conduct of our amir, we 
conquer India, we shall become rulers over the seven climes.” 
He then said: ‘I have seen in the history of Persia that, in the 
time of the Persian Sultdns, the King of India was called Dérai, 
with all honour and glory. On account of his digmity he bore 
no other name; and the Emperor of Rome was called Cesar, 
and the Sultén of Persia was called Kisra, and the Sultén of 
the Tatars, Khdkdn, and the Emperor of China, Faghfir; but 
the King of Fran and Turén bore the title of Shdhinshdh, and 
the orders of the Shdhinshdh were always paramount over the 
princes and Fdjds of Hindustén, and praise be to God that we 
are at this time Shdhinshdh of Ir4n and Taran, and it would 
be a pity that we should not be supreme over the country of 
Hindust4n.” I was excessively pleased with these words of 
Prince Sh4h Rukh. Then the Prince Muhammad Sultdn said: 
‘The whole country of India is full of gold and jewels, and in 
it there are seventeen mines of gold and silver, diamond and 
ruby and emerald and tin and iron and steel and copper and 
quicksilver, etc., and of the plants which grow there are those 
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fit for making wearing apparel, and aromatic plants, and the 
sugar cane, and it is a country which is always green and 
verdant, and the whole aspect of the country is pleasant and 
delightful. Now, since the inhabitants are chiefly polytheists 
and infidels and idolaters and worshipers of the sun, by the 
order of God and his prophet, it is right for us to conquer them. 

My wazirs informed me that the whole amount of the revenue 
of India is six ards; now each arb is a 100 krors, and each kror 
is @ 100 dacs, and each dac is a 100,000 miskdile of silver. Some 
of the nobles said, “By the favour of Almighty God we may 
conquer India, but if we establish ourselves permanently therein, 
our race will degenerate and our children will become like the 
natives of those regions, and in a few generations their strength 
and valour will diminish.” The amirs of regiments (kushtndt) 
were disturbed at these words, but I said to them, ‘“ My object 
in the invasion of Hindustén is to lead an expedition against the 
infidels that, according to the law of Muhammad (upon whom 
and his family be the blessing and peace of God), we may con- 
vert to the true faith the people of that country, and purify the 
land itself from the filth of infidelity and polytheism; and that we 
may overthrow their temples and idols and become ghdzis and 
mujahids before God.” They gave an unwilling consent, but I 
placed no reliance upon them. At this time the wise men of 
Isl4m came before me, and a conversation began about the pro- 
priety of a war against infidels and polytheists; they gave it 
as their opinion that it is the duty of the Sultan of Islam, and 
all the people who profess that ‘there is no god but Allah, and 
Muhammad is the prophet of Allah,” for the sake of preserving 
their religion and strengthening their law, to exert their utmost 
endeavour for the suppression of the enemies of their faith. 
And it is the duty of every Muslim and true believer to use 
his utmost exertions in obedience to his ruler. When the edify- 
ing words of the wise men reached the ears of the nobles, all their 
hearts were set upon a holy war in Hindustéh, and throwing 
themselves on their knees, they repeated the Chapter of Victory. 
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When I girded up my loins for the expedition, I wrote to 
Hazrat Shaikh Zainu-d din to the effect that I had determined 
on a religious expedition to Hindustan. He wrote in the margin 
of my letter: “Be it known to Abé-] Gh4zi Timdar (whom may 
God assist) that great prosperity in this world and the next will 
result to you from this undertaking, and you will go and return in 
safety.”’ He also sent mea large sword which I made my sceptre. 

In the meanwhile there came a petition from the Prince Pir 
Muhammad Jahdngir, from the confines of K&bulistaén, the 
government of which country, from the boundaries of Kunduz 
and Bakalén and K4&bul and Ghazni and Kandahfr, was vested 
in him. When I looked at this petition it was thus written: 
‘Since, according to your order, I arrived in this country, I have 
acted towards all the people conformably to the exalted order 
and wisdom-increasing counsels of the great king. When I 
had satisfied my mind with the conquest and settlement of this 
kingdom, I turned my thoughts towards the acquisition of some 
of the provinces of Hindustén. I enquired concerning the con- 
dition of that country, and received the following account: that 
the city of Dehli is the capital of the sovereigns of India, and 
after the death of Sultén Firoz Sh&h, two brothers among his 
nobility, of whom one was named Mallu and the other Sarang, 
becoming very powerful, established their independence, giving 
the nominal sovereignty to one of the sons of Sultén Firoz Shah, 
by name, Sultén Mahmid, they kept the real power in their 
own hands, and virtually governed the empire. Mallu, the elder 
brother, lives at Dehli, about the person of Sultén Mahmid, and 

Sérang is established in the city of Mult&n, for the protection of 
that country. When I became acquainted with these matters, 
acting according to the practice of the great king, I wrote a letter 
and sent it to him (Sérang) by an ambassador, purporting that 
since the fame of the victories and conquests, and of the extensive 
empire of the great king is spread all over the world, it 8 
certain that it niust have reached him also, The great king has 
appointed me to the government of those provinces which lie on 
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the borders of Hindust&n, and has ordered that ‘If the rulers of 
Hindustan come before me with tribute I will not interfere with 
their lives, property, or kingdoms; but if they are negligent in 
proffering obedience and submiasion, I will put forth my strength 
for the conquest of the kingdoms of India. At all events, if 
they set any value upon their lives, property, and reputation, 
they will pay me a yearly tribute, and if not, they shall hear of 
my arrival with my powerful armies. Farewell.’ When the 
ambassador reached the presence of Sfrang at Mult&n, he was 
treated with great respect and consideration; but in reply to his 
letter, Sarang said, ‘It is difficult to take an empire like a bride to 
your bosom without trouble and difficulty and the clashing of 
swords. The desire of your prince is to take this kingdom with 
its rich revenue. Well, let him wrest it from us by force of 
arms if he be able. I have numerous armies and formidable 
elephants, and am quite prepared for war.’ With these words he 
dismissed the ambassador. But when this unsatisfactory answer 
was brought back to me, I issued immediate orders for the armies 
to assemble from all quarters, together with such of the nobles as 
were in my province, such as Amir Séikal Kandahéri, and other 
amirs,‘ and soldiers. I got ready for the invasion of Hindust&n. 
I plundered and laid waste the country of the Aghanfs who 
inhabit the mountain Sulaiman, and marching steadily forwards 
I crossed the river Indus, and assaulted the city of Uch, and 
through the good fortune of the great king, I took it. Leaving 
a body of men there as a garrison, I proceeded to Multdn, which 
I besieged ; but as Saérang had carefully fortified and strengthened 
this fortress, the siege has been protracted for some days, and, 
indeed, I am at this moment engaged in the siege, giving an 
assault twice every day. All the nobles have displayed great 
valour and intrepidity, more especially Timar Khwajah, the son 
of Amir Akdghé, and 1 am now waiting for further instructions.” 

When I had read this letter, my previous resolution was con- 
firmed and strengthened. 


1 [A long string of names is given.] 
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The holy war against the infidels of Hindustan. 


I acted in such a manner that by the spring of that year I bad 
collected the soldiery from all parts of the countries under my 
sway; and in the auspicious month Rajaéb, a.u. 800 (March, 
1408), which may be expressed according to the rule of Abjad, 
by the words kartb fath, appointed the prince "Umar, the son of 
Prince Mirz& Shah, my viceroy in Samarkand, and leaving him 
some of the nobles and soldiery, I placed my foot in the stirrup 
at a lucky moment, and quitting my capital Samarkand, directed 
my course towards Hindustén. Marching on, hunting as I 
went, I reached Turmuz, and ordering the construction of a 
bridge of boats over the Jihin, I crossed that river with my 
whole army and encamped at the village of Khulm. Beating 
the drum of departure from that place, and passing in my march 
Ghaztik and Samankén, I arrived at Indar&b, and the nobles 
and people of that place, high and low, pouring out in crowds to 
meet me, all at once set up a great cry and lamentation, demand- 
ing justice. I sent for a number of the nobles and chief men 
among them and instituted an enquiry into this matter. 

On their knees they made representation demanding pro- 
tection from the infidel Kators and the Siydh-poshes, saying, 
we have brought our petition against these oppressive infidels to 
the presence of the king of Isl&m, for the infidel Kators and the 
Siy&h-poshes exact tribute and black mail every year from us 
who are true believers, and if we fail in the least of our settled 
amount, they slay our men and carry our women and children 
into slavery, so that we helpless Musulmans fly for protection to 
the presence of the great king that he may grant to us oppressed 
ones our hearts’ desire upon these infidels. On hearing these 
words the flame of my zeal for Islam, and my affection for my 

religion, began to blaze, and I addressed those Musulméns with 
the following consolatory words :—By the help and assistance of 
Almighty God I will grant you your hearts’ desire on these 
oppressive infidel Kators and Siy&h-poshes, and I will relieve 
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you who are Musulmans from the tyranny of these unbelievers. 
They all lifted their hands invoking blessings on me. 


Account of the holy war against the infidel Kators and the 
Siydh-poshes. 

I immediately selected ten battalions from my army, and 
giving the command to Prince Shéh Rukh, left him in charge of 
the remaining forces and baggage, in Tilak Ghanén, and Diktdr, 
while I myself set my foot in the stirrup to chastise the infidel 
Kators. Setting spurs to my horse I marched forward in 
great haste, accomplishing two days journey in the twenty-four 
hours. When I arrived at the place called Parydn I detached 
prince Rustam and Burhén Aghlan Jijitar, who were reckoned 
among my chief nobles, against the country of the Siy&h-poshes, 
which lay on the left hand. With them I sent some of the 
nobility and a body of 10,000 cavalry, while I myself pursued 
my march towards the mountains of Kator. When I made 
enquiries concerning the extent and condition of that kingdom 
from Muzid, who was the chief man of Indaréb, he informed me 
that the length of the kingdom of Kator stretches from the frontier 
of Kashmir to the mountains of Kabul, and there are many 
towns and villages in this country. One of their large cities is 
called Shokal, and another Jorkal, which latter is the residence 
of their ruler. The country produces fruits in large quantities, 
such as grapes, apples, apricots, and various other kinds. Rice 
and other grains are cultivated. Much wine is made, and all 
people, great and small, drink of it. The people eat swine’s 
flesh. Cattle and sheep abound in this country. . Most of the 
inhabitants are idolaters ; they are men of a powerful frame and 
fair complexion. Their language is distinct from Turki, Persian, 
Hindi, and Kashmiri. Their weapons are arrows, swords, and 
slings. Their ruler is called ’Adélshi.! When I arrived at 
Khéwak I perceived a dilapidated fort which I resolved to repair, 


1 [The Zafar-ndma writes this name “Udashi;” only one of the four MSS. 
admits the /.] 
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so I immediately gave orders to the soldiers to that effect, and it 
was speedily executed. As most of the route was rocky and 
precipitous, I ordered most of the nobles and all the soldiers to 
leave horses, camels, and superfluous baggage in this fort. In 
obedience to this order most of the nobles and all the soldiers ac- 
companied me on foot, while I, relying on the assistance of 
Almighty God, pressed steadily forward to the conquest of Kator 
and began to ascend the mountains. In spite of the heat of the 
wind there was so much snow on the hills that the feet of both 
men and cattle helplessly sank in it. I was therefore obliged 
to halt during the day, but at night when the snow congealed I 
pursued my way over the frozen surface of the ice till I reached 
the top of the mountain. At day-break, when the ice thawed, 
carpets and horse-rugs were spread upon its surface and the 
horses were kept upon them. At night-fall we again went on as 
before, and in this manner I crossed several lofty mountains, but 
the nobles were obliged to send back to the fort several of the 
horses they had brought with them. When I reached the top of 
a lofty mountain, such that there can be none higher than it, I 
found that these wicked infidels had taken up their position in 
the caverns of the mountain, the entrances of which were blocked 
up with snow, so that they were almost inaccessible, nor, in spite 
of all my exertions, could I find a way to descend the mountain. 
I was obliged to give orders to my brave soldiers to get down as 
best they could. The nobles and soldiery now began the descent. 
Some lying down on their sides and sliding over the snow, rolled 
themselves down to the bottom. Others fastening cords and long 
tent ropes to their waists and attaching one end of the ropes to 
the trees and rocks which were on the top, let themselves gently 
down. As for me, I gave orders that they should make me 4 
basket of planks and wicker work. When they had made the 
basket they attached firmly to each of its four corners a rope 
150 yards in length, and as I, since I undertook this expe 
dition against the infidels, had made up my mind to undergo 
all manner of trouble and fatigue, I took my seat in the basket, 
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and a body of men taking hold of the ends of these ropes 
lowered away gently till the rope had all run out, and then 
some persons scrambling down to before where I was, cleared 
away the snow and ice with spades and mattocks, and made a 
place for me to stand upon. The first body of men then having 
descended to this place, again lowered me gently down as far 
as the ropes would reach. At the fifth repetition of this ma- 
neuvre I reached the bottom of the mountain. When in this 
manner all the nobles and soldiers had got down, some of the 
horses, my own private property, which had accompanied me, 
were let down in the same manner, that is, by attaching ropes to 
their legs and shoulders, but out of the whole number only two 
reached the bottom in safety, all the others being dashed to 
pieces. When no more of my people remained above, since my 
object was the extermination of the infidels, grasping my sceptre- 
sword in my hand I marched forward on foot one parasang into 
that rocky country, together with my nobility and troops. At 
the earnest petition of the nobles I again mounted, but all the 
chiefs, with their soldiers, kept on steadily marching on foot at 
my stirrup. The ruler of Kator had a fort, on one side of which 
was a river, and beyond the river a lofty mountain reaching down 
to the water. As the infidels in this fort had gained intelligence 
of my approach a day before my arrival, and dread had taken 
possession of their hearts, they had removed their wealth and 
property from the fort, and having crossed the river, had taken 
refuge in the mountain which was very lofty, and abounded in 
caves very difficult of access. On its being represented to me 
that this fort was the most important stronghold of the ruler of 
Kator in those parts, I resolved to subdue it. When I ad- 
vanced into the neighbourhood of the fort I did not perceive a 
trace of the infidels, and when I came to the place itself I saw 
that they had abandoned it and fled. I obtained a booty of 
many sheep and some other things here, and ordered that they 
should set fire to the houses and buildings of the city, in the 
midat of which the fort was built, and that they should level it 
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with the ground. Then crossing the river in haste and pursuing 
the traek of the enemy, I reached the skirts of the mountain on 
the top of which the infidels had taken up their position in 
defiles and other strong places. I immediately gave orders to 
my valiant and experienced troops to ascend. Raising their war 
cry and shouting the fakbir, they rushed to the attack, and before 
all the rest Shaikh Arslan Aztum&n Kabak Khan, who is a lion 
in the day of battle, mounting the hill on the left hand, com- 
menced the fight. Leading his men upon the infidels he put 
them to flight, and following up the enemy entered the fastnesses 
of the rock and sent numbers of the impious unbelievers to hell. 
Tawachi *Ali Sult4n, also on his side, made a valiant assault upon 
the foe, and with his own regiment charged and routed the infidel 
enemy, sending numbers of them to hell. Amir Sh&h Malik 
too, on his side, displayed great valour, making a great slaughter 
of the infidels and driving them completely out of the mountain. 
Mubashir Bahadur and Mankali Khwéjah, and Sinjak Bah4dur, 
and Shaikh ’Ali Sélar, and Musa ZakmAl, and Husain Malik 
Kuchin, and Mir Husain Kar, and the other nobles, displayed 
great valour and used their swords well. They all proved their 
zeal for Islam on the unbelieving foe, and having overpowered 
the infidels they put many of them to death, and took possession 
of their fastnesses. Only a few of the enemy succeeded in 
sheltering themselves, wounded and worn out with fatigue, in 
their caverns. Of my troops only fourteen persons lost their 
lives, and that was in effecting the passage of the mountain. 
Some of the infidels held out in their defiles for three days and 
nights, but sending my valiant troops against them I so pressed 
them that they were obliged to surrender and call for quarter. 
I sent Ak Sultén to them with the message that if they would 
consent to submit unconditionally and would all become Musul- 
mans and repeat the creed, I would grant them quarter, but 
otherwise I would exterminate them to a man. When Ak 
Sultan reached the infidels with this message, which he explained 
to them through the medium of an interpreter conversant both 
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with their language and with Turki, they all proffered submis- 
sion, and repeating the necessary formula, embraced the Mu- 
hammadan faith. Relying upon this external profession I apared 
their lives and property, and gave orders that no one should 
interfere with their lives, wealth, or country. I then clothed 
some of them in dresses of honour and dismissed them. I halted 
with my army there for that night, and these black-hearted 
infidels made a nocturnal assault on the regiment of Amir Shéh 
Malik, but as this leader was on his guard, the enemy were 
foiled in their intentions. Numbers of them were slain, and 150 
fell into our hands alive, who were afterwards put to death by 
my enraged soldiery. As soon as it was day I ordered my 
troops to attack on all four sides at once, and forcing their way 
into the defiles to kill all the men, to make prisoners the women 
and children, and to plunder and lay waste all their property. In 
obedience to these orders, my nobles and troops making a valiant 
assault on all sides at once, and putting to the sword the remnant 
of the infidels, consigned them to the house of perdition. They 
made prisoners of their women and children, and secured an 
enormous booty. I directed towers to be built on the mountain 
of the skulls of those obstinate unbelievers, and I ordered an 
eigraver on stone, who was in my camp, to cut an inscription 
somewhere on those defiles to the effect that I had reached this 
country by such and such a route, in the auspicious month of Rama- 
z4n, A. H. 800 (May, 1398): that if chance should conduct any- 
one to this spot he might know how I had reached it. At this time 
I had received no intelligence of Prince Rustam and Burhdn 
Aghl4n, whom I had detached against the country of the Siy4h- 
poshes, and sinee this same Burhan Aghlén ona former oc- 
casion, when I had appointed him to the command in a predatory 
incursion, had displayed great sloth and military incapacity (to 
retrieve which negligence I had given him the command on the 
present occasion), a doubt entered my mind as to what he could 
be doing. One night, too, I dreamt that my sword was bent, 
which I interpreted into a certain token that Burhén Aghlan 
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had been defeated. I immediately appointed Muhammad Azéd, 
who was one of those whom I had brought up,' to go and ascer- 
tain something respecting him, and I put under his command 
Daulét Shéh and Shaikh ’Alf, the son of Airakul{f Adighitr, and 
Shaihk Muhammad, and ’Ali Bah&dur, with a body of 400 men, 
100 of whom were Tét&rs and the remaining 300 T4jiks, and 
gave them a native of Kator as a guide. Muhammad Azdd 
with his band of heroes immediately commenced his march, and 
crossing lofty mountains full of snow and ice, and passing 
through narrow defiles, rolling in many places over precipices 
and sliding over the icy surface, finally got out of the mountains 
and into the open country, When Muhammad Azéd having 
extricated himself from the mountains, reached the fortress of 
the Siy4h-poshes, he found it deserted, for they had abandoned 
it from their dread of the army of Isl&m, and had taken refuge 
in their mountain defiles. Now Burhén Aghl4n’s adventure had 
been as follows :—When he, with the nobles under his command, 
such as Isma’fl, and Allahd4d, and Subakh Timir, etc., etc., and 
the troops reached the fort he found it empty, and incaautiously 
following the footsteps of the enemy, came to the defiles. They 
had left a few troopers and a few foot soldiers as a guard below, 
and the infidels rising from their ambushes, fiercely assailed the 
true-believers. Such was the cowardice and military incapacity 
of Burhén Aghl&n that he threw away his arms and fled without 
striking a blow. When the troops saw the flight of their leader 
they lost heart and were defeated, and the infidels following them 
closely raised full many a true believer to the rank of a martyr. 
Of the amirs of the regiments, Daulat Shéh, and Shaikh Husa 
Siichi, and Adina Bahddur displayed great valour, but after 
slaying many of the infidela they finally drank the sherbet of 
martyrdom ; Burhén Aghl4n, leaving many horses and suits of 
armour a prey to the infidels, escaped. 

When Muhammad Az&d, with those 400 men, arrived at the 
deserted fort of the Siy4h-poshes, he followed the track of the 
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enemy towards the mountain. On arriving at the scene of 
Burhan Aghlén’s defeat and flight, he was assaulted by the 
infidels, who had defeated Burhan Aghlén, but he fought so 
gallantly that he routed them with great slaughter, and recovered 
all the horses and armour which these impious ones had captured 
from the soldiers of Burhén Aghldn, besides taking a large 
booty from them in the way of wealth and property. Marching 
homeward, he met on that very day Burhén Aghlan, each of 
whose soldiers recognized and had restored to him his own horse 
and arms. On that day they reached a pass (kotal), where 
Muhammad Az&d proposed to Burhan Aghlén that they should 
halt, but the cowardice and inefficiency of the latter would hear 
of no delay, so they went through the pass. Certainly, from 
the days of Changiz Khén to the present time, no man of the 
ulie has shown such a lack of energy and courage. 

When I had despatched Muhammad Azéd from Kator, and 
satisfied myself with the subjugation of that country, I sent 
forward ’Alf Sistani and Jalalu-] Isl4m to discover a road and 
make clear halting places for me. In obedience to this order they 
went forward, clearing away the snow and ice in many places 
from the road. Having made a passage for me they returned. 
I immediately mounted and set forward, and the nobles and 
soldiery marched along with me on foot, and so I proceeded in 
triumph along the track which they had made till I reached 
Khawak, where I had left the horses in the fort. I had been 
absent eighteen days on this expedition against the infidels, and 
the nobles and soldiery, who had hitherto fought on foot, now 
regained their horses. Leaving a body of men to garrison the 
fort which I had built, I directed my own course towards the 
heavy baggage, and arrived at Tilak Ghuinén and Diktar, places 
in that country ; the princes and amirs of the place came out to 
meet me with congratulations on my victory. Burhan Aghlén 
and Muhammad Azad here joined my victorious camp. I however 
gave orders that they should refuse admittance to Burh4n 
Aghlén, and on no account allow him to enter my presence, 
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for it is the decree of Almighty God that if twenty true believers 
engage boldly and steadily in fight with ten times the number 
of infidels they shall prevail against them, and yet Burban 
Aghlan, with 10,000 men under his command, was routed by 
and fled from a small number of infidels, exposing Musulméns 
to disgrace and death. On the other hand, I loaded with 
honours and benefits Muhammad Az&d, who, with only 400 men, 
had fought a valiant action against the greatly superior numbers 
of the unbelievers. I exalted his rank above his fellows, and 
gave him a regiment; nor did I omit to shower my princely 
favours on his companions in victory. 


Account of my sending Shah Rukh to the kingdom of Khurdsdn. 
Account of the construction of the Canal of Mahi-gir. 


Arrival of Amir Shaikh Nuru-d din from Persia with magnificent 
presents. 


Repairing of the Fort of I'riyab.— Punishment of Musa Aghda. 


Audience of the Sergeant of Archers, etc., etc. 


* * © When I had arranged the conquest and settlement of 
the country (of the Agh&nis) and the measures for the protec- 
tion of the roads to my satisfaction, and had exterminated the 
rebellious predatory tribes of the Aghdnis, I mounted my horse 
and spurred forward in the direction of Hindust&n, and on 
Friday, the 8th of the month, I halted on the bank of the 
river Indus, in the very place where Sult4n Jal&lu-d din, of 
Khwérizm, had swum the river to escape from Changiz Khéa, 
and where the latter encamped when he refrained from following. 
There I pitched my camp, and gave orders to the nobles and 
soldiery that they should collect boats, planks, etc., and construct 
a bridge over the Indus. In obedience to my order they all set 
to work, and in two days had constructed a bridge over this 
mighty river. | 
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At this time some ambassadors arrived from various quarters 
of the globe, and the drift of the letters and communications of 
the Sult4ns and rulers and chief men of their respective countries 
and kingdoms was this: ‘‘ We have placed the collar of obedience 
and submission, in all sincerity, on the neck of our life, and the 
saddle of servitude on our back ; we are all anxiously expecting 
the auspicious arrival of the great king. When will it be that the 
prosperous shadow of his umbrella will, by its protection, impart 
felicity to this kingdom, and when will the honour of kissing the 
sablime footstool be attainable by us?” I wrote encouraging 
farmans, in reply to the representations of the Sultans, and en- 
trusted them to the ambassadors, whom I dismissed, and such 
men as Saiyid Muhammad Madani, who came on the part of the 
chief men of Mecca, the exalted, and Medina, the blest, I treated 
with great respect and attention, and loaded them with abundant 
favours before their. departure ; I also gave a horse and dress 
of honour to the envoy of Iskandar Shéh, the ruler of Kashmir, 
when I dismissed him, and despatched a farmdn to his master to 
the effect that as soon as my victorious camp arrived at the city 
of DibAlpar he should join me with his forces. When I had 
dismissed the ambassadors [ crossed the Indus, on Tuesday, the 
2th of Muharram, a.m. 801 (24th Sept., a.p. 1398), and 
pithed my camp on the opposite bank of the river, and made 
inquiry about the roads from some zaminddrs of the neigh- 
bourhood, who had voluntarily submitted and given in their 
adhesion. They represented that one of the roads lay through 
a fertile and well-watered district, but was circuitous and lengthy; 
and the other road, which was near Mult4n, was a route through 
the Chol-jarad! desert, in which neither water nor pasture were 
procurable for several days journey. It was by this route, 
through the Chol-jarad, that Sultén Jalélu-d din of Khwaérizm 
reached Mault4n, after crossing the Indus, in his flight from 
before Changiz Khan. This desert is hence called Chol-i Jalal. 
When I heard this account I determined to proceed by the desert 
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route, and issued orders that the whole army should carry with 
them water and provision for several days. I then advanced 
some days march into the desert. It was now that the princes 
and Rdjds of the mountainous country of Jad, by way of perfect 
sincerity, planting their feet in the road of obedience and sub- 
mission, sought my camp with tribute and presents, when they 
were honoured by kissing the earth in my presence. Before this, 
prince Rustam, whom I had sent with Hamza Amir Taghi 
Baghé, and other amirs, and a numerous army towards Multén, 
having entered the desert by the same road, had approached the 
mountains of Jad, and these princes and Rdjds, owing to their 
good fortune, had come before him and proffered a suitable sub- 
mission, and supplied his army with provisions. Ever since then 
they had worn the yoke of servitude and obedience to my power on 
the neck of sincerity. I therefore confirmed their kings and dis- 
missed them with favourable farmdns, and I then marched forward, 
and, getting clear of the desert, halted on the bank of the river 
Jamd (Jhilam) ; but it was represented to me that in the middle 
of this stream there was a very strongly fortified island, the raler 
of which was called Shah4bu-d din, and that he had collected a 

very considerable force. When Prince Pir Muhammad Jahangir 
was marching upon Multén, this Shahdbu-d din, girding up the 
loins of obedience and submission, presented himself to the prince, 
and made an external display of the duties of servitude and de- 
pendance, and offered tribute and suitable gifts, besides remaining 
some time in the prince’s presence. When, having received his 

dismissal, he returned to his home, he became arrogant, seeing 

the strength and insular position of his fortress and the multitude 

of his troops, so that he ventured on rebellion and open opposi- 

tion, and, cutting a canal from the river Jamd, he brought the 

water of the river to that side of the city on which it was not 

before, so that on all four sides of his city and fort he had a moat 

full of water. He had also laid up a stock of provisions and 

munitions of war. Now when I heard this, I resolved on his 

‘entire subjugation. 
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Capture of the island of Shahabu-d din. 


I acted in the following manner. I gave immediate orders to 
Amir Shaikh Ndru-d din to march with his own tumdns and 
other commanders of regiments (kushéin) towards this island, 
and commanded that every soldier should, by the way, take 
branches of trees, and that with these branches they should fill 
up the moat which Shah4bu-d din had dug. Having, by pru- 
dence and stratagem, captured the island, they were to utterly 
exterminate the enemy. Amfr Shaikh Nuru-d din, on that very 
day, being Wednesday, the 14th of Muharram, set out with 
his gallant army for the island of Shah&bu-d din, which he 
reached in a short time. He and all his troops dismounted on 
the brink of the moat, into which they threw the branches of 
the trees, thereby forming a bridge, which enabled them quickly 
to cross the water and come to close quarters with the enemy. 
But a stern resistance here awaited them, and the whole day, 
from day-break till the time of evening prayer, was spent in 
furious combat. At night-fall, Amir Shaikh Nuru-d din, with 
his valiant troops, occupied his own ground, not yielding a 
single inch, and exercised the utmost vigilance and precaution. 
All on a sudden, Shahébu-d din, with 10,000 men, made a night 
attack on our troops. Amir Shaikh Naru-d din displayed great 
valour, and encountered the enemy with unflinching energy, and 
turned back the tide of the night assault upon Shahéba-d din’s 
army; which at length, many of them having been levelled with 
the dust of destruction, took to flight, and many of the fugitives 
throwing themselves into the water of the moat became food 
for fishes. In that night, Manstr and Buraj Chura, with his 
brothers, who were born slaves of my household (khdna-zdd), gave 
proofs of the most intrepid courage, and were badly wounded. 
When, in the course of my march, I gained intelligence of 
Shahébu-d din’s behaviour, I led an expedition against him in 
my own person, and halted on the edge of the moat of his 
fortress. It was represented to me that Shah&bu-d din, in his. 
night attack, had met with a severe repulse, and a great number 
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of his most serviceable men had been slaughtered; he had, in 
consequence, lost: hope, and, withdrawing his consideration from 
his kingdom and wealth, had embarked, broken-hearted and in 
a helpless condition, on 200 boats, which he had procured for 
such an emergency as the present, and had kept moored under 
his own palace. He had thus effected his escape, fleeing down 
the river towards Uch. 

Upon this I issued a farmdn, to the effect that Amir Shaikh 
Niuru-d din, with his nobles and retainers, should proceed along 
the bank of the river in pursuit of Shahébu-d din. He gallantly 
pursued with his brave army, and, having come up with the 
fugitives, engaged them with his archery, and succeeded in 
making great slaughter of them, and, returning in triumph, 
obtained the highest rewards. He was admitted to the honour 
of kissing my footstool, and in guerdon of the gallantry which 
he had displayed, I loaded him with my princely benefits. The 
troops also who, in the night attack, had shown such valour, and 
had received wounds, I distinguished with marks of favour. I 
ordered Amir Shéh Malik to lead his troops into every nook and 
corner of the island, and search all the jungles and forests, so 
as to get into his power such of the enemy as had taken refuge 
in them. He, in obedience to my order, instituted a rigorous 
search through every nook and cranny of the island, and numbers 
of the enemy and Indians, who had taken refuge in it, fell a prey 
to his remorseless scymitar, and he returned, bringing as captives 
their women and children, and with a large booty consisting of 
their wealth and property, and many boats laden with grain. 
When I had burnt and overthrown the city and fort of Shah4bu-d 
din, and levelled it to the ground, I was satisfied, and, departing 
thence, marched along the banks of the river Jamd (Jhilam). In 
the meanwhile I heard that Shahébu-d din’s fleet of boats, having 
arrived in the environs of Mult4n, had encountered the troops 
of Prince Pir Muhammad Jahangir and those of Amir Sulaiman 
Shéh (who had the command of Prince Shéh Rukh’s army), and 
that the fleet had been completely destroyed, and that Shahabu-d 
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din had drowned himself, after having first thrown his wives and 
children into the river, which utter annihilation of his family 
was very pleasing to me. 

After five or six days march, on Sunday the 2lst of the 
month, I eame to a place in which the rivers Jamd and Chinéd 
(Chin&éb) unite, where there was a fort which they have built at 
the confluence of the two rivers. Here I halted and amused 
myself by beholding the waves and watery conflict at the junction 
of these great streams, and the sight of His wonders led me to 
reflect on the power of Almighty God. But it occurred to me 
that it would be difficult to cross here without constructing a 
bridge, and when I gave orders to the nobles and soldiery that 
they should commence building one, some of the saminddrs and 
chief men of the country who were present prostrated themselves, 
and on their knees made representation that it was impossible to 
baild a bridge over such a strong and turbulent stream, for when 
Turmsharin Khan came to this country, his utmost endeavours 
were insufficient to bridge the river, and he was finally obliged to 
cross by means of boats, so now the great king should also trans- 
port his army across in boats. I told them that I would cross in 
that manner in case I found myself unable to construct a bridge, 
and I immediately gave orders that my whole army should set 
to work to build one. Accordingly, collecting boats and con- . 
necting them together firmly with chains and cables, and driving 
down beams and piles into the water, they formed a bridge, and 
all this was completed and made excessively strong in six days, 
that is to say by Wednesday the 28th of the month. Mount- 
ing my horse of state, I crossed the river and gave directions 
that the several divisions of my army should cross in succession, 
and I halted another day on the bank of that river for the 
baggage and troops to pass. 

When all my troops had crossed in safety I marched forward, 
and when I arrived at the city of Tulamba I pitched my camp 
on the bank of the river. Tulamba is about seventy miles 
from Multén. On the same day the Satyids, and ’Ulamd, and 
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Shaikhs, and chief men and rulers of Tulamba came out to meet 
me, and enjoyed the honour of kissing my stirrup. As sincerity 
was clearly written on their foreheads, every one of them accord- 
ing to his rank was distinguished by marks of my princely favour. 
Marching forward I halted on Saturday, the lst of the month 
Safar, in the plain which lies before the fortress of Tulamba. 
My wazirs had fixed the ransom of the people of the city at two 
lacs of rupees, and appointed collectors; but as the Satyids, who 
are the family and descendants of our Lord Muhammad the 
chosen, and the ’Ulamd of Isl4m, who are the heirs of the 
prophets (upon him and upon them be blessings and peace), had 
always in my court been honoured and treated with reverence and 
respect, I gave orders, now that a ransom was about to be levied 
from the citizens of Tulamba, that whatever was written against 
the names of the Satyids and ’ UVlamd, should be struck out of the 
account, and I sent them away, having filled their hearts with 
joy and triumph by presents of costly dresses of honour, and 
Arab horses. A reinforcement of troops arrived about this time, 
so that my army became more numerous than the tribes of ants 
and locusts, causing scarcity of provisions, so that there was a 
dearth of grain in my camp, though the people of the city had 
quantities. Since a part of the ransom, consisting of coin, had 
not yet been collected, and since my troops were distressed on 
account of the scarcity of provisions, I ordered that the citizens 
should make payment in grain instead of money ; but they per- 
sisted in storing up their corn, totally regardless of the sufferings 
of my troops. The hungry Tatérs, making a general assault 
upon them like ants and locusts, plundered an enormous number 
of granaries, so numerous indeed as to be incalculable, and 
according to the text, “Verily, kings when they enter a city 
utterly ruin it,” the hungry Tatars opened the hands of devas- 
tation in the city till a rumour of the havoc they were making 
reached me. I ordered the Siydwals and Tawdchis to expel the 
troops from the city, and commanded that whatever corn and 
other property had been plundered should be taken as an equiv’ 
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lent for so much ransom. At this time it was represented to me 
that some of the chief saminddrs of the environs of Tulamba, at 
the time when prince Pir Muhammad was marching on Multan, 
had presented themselves before him, walking in the path of 
obedience and submission, but when they had received their dis- 
missal and returned to their own home they planted their feet on 
the highway of contumacy and rebellion. I immediately gave 
orders to Amir Shéh Malik, and to Shaikh Muhammad, the son 
of Aika Timur, to march with their tumdns and kushins against 
these rebels, and to inflict condign punishment upon them. 
Amir Shah Malik and Shaikh Muhammad, taking a guide with 
them, instantly commenced their march, and having arrived at 
the jungles in which these wretches, forsaken by fortune, had 
taken refuge, they dismounted, and entering the jungle slew two 
thousand of these ill fated Indians with their remorseless sabres, 
carrying off captives their women and children, and returned 
with a great booty of kine, buffaloes, and other property. When 
ou their victorious return they displayed in my sight the spoils 
they had won, I ordered them to make a general distribution to 
the soldiery. When my mind was satisfied with the extermina- 
tion of these wretches, on Saturday the 7th of Safar I set my 
foot in the stirrup and marched from Tulamba. I halted at a 
place called Jél, which is on the bank of the river Biy&h, opposite 
toShéhpur. It was represented to me that in this country there 
was a certain saminddr, by name Nusrat, of the tribe of Khokhar, 
who, having established himself with two thousand bloodthirsty 
soldiers in a fortress on the bank of a lake, breathed out defiance 
and rebellion. Leaving a body of men in that place, I imme- 
diately marched to attack this Nusrat Khokhar. 


Account of the utter annihilation of Nusrat Khokhar. 


Leaving behind the heavy baggage with a select body of men, 
[ commenced my march. JI appointed Amfr Shaikh Ndru-d din 
ad Amir Allahd4d to the command of the right wing of the 
army, and Amir Sh4h Malik and Amir Shaikh Muhammad 
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were the leaders of the left wing. I took up my own position in 
the centre, placing in my van ’Ali Sultan with the infantry of 
Khurésén. When I arrived at the heavy swampy ground on the 
bank of the lake, where the God-forsaken Nusrat had taken up 
his position, I found that he was there with his two thousand 
men drawn up all ready to receive me. ‘Ali Sult4n, with the 
gallant infantry of Khurdésén, immediately entered the marshy 
ground, and, attacking those unsainted Indians, succeeded in 
forcing his way half through the difficult ground, and though he 
and several of his men were severely wounded, kept up a spirited 
fight. I immediately ordered Amir Shaikh Nuru-d din and 
Amir Allahd4d with the troops of the right wing to hasten to 
his support, and as soon as they had succeeded in overcoming the 
difficulties of the ground, they charged full upon Nusrat and his 
men, who, already worsted, were totally unable to stand the 
second attack, aud were routed with great slaughter. Nusrat 
himself fell among the slain, but it was not known how he had 
been killed, or whether he effected his escape. My victorious 
troops entered and set fire to the residence of Nusrat Khokhar, 
and having plundered the wealth and property of those Indians 
and taking an immense booty of flocks, herds, buffaloes, etc., 
returned to my presence. I immediately left the place and halted 
at Shah Nawéz, which is a populous village on the bank of the 
Biyéh, where there was a great quantity of grain stored up in 
magazines and granaries. My soldiers and I carried away as 
much as ever we were able, and as for what remained I ordered 
them to set fire to the granaries, and detached a portion of my 
gallant army in pursuit of some of Nusrat’s followers, who had 
escaped across the river Biyéh. My troops crossed the stream, 
overtook the army, slaughtered a great number of them, and re- 
turned with many prisoners and an immense booty. On Tues- 
day, the 13th of the month, I set out from Shh Nawaz, on my 
return to the baggage, and pitched my camp on the bank of the 
river Biy&h, opposite to Janjan, in the place where all my heavy 
baggage and supplies were collected, and gave orders that my 
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whole army and baggage should cross the river to Janj&n, and 
that they should set up my tent on a little eminence outside the 
town, at the foot of which was a verdant garden, and when 
they had done this I myself crossed and mounted to the top of 
this little eminence, from whence a green pleasant plain met my 
view. I returned to my tent in time for mid-day prayer, after 
which one of prince Shéh Rukh’s servants, by name, Pir Malik, 
brought me letters from the prince in Khurésan. These letters 
I found to contain assurances of his own well-being and that of 
the country intrusted to his care. 


Account of the arrival of the news of the conquest of Multdn. 


At the same time, intelligence arrived from my prosperous 
son, Pir Muhammad Jahangir, and the other nobles who were 
besieging Multén, “that, by the mercy of God, and the good 
fortune of the great king, victory has shown her face, after we 
have been employed six months in the siege of Mult4n. Sérang, 
the ruler of Multdn, with his army and people, were reduced to 
such straits that nothing eatable, not even a cat or a mouse, 
remained alive in their city. When Sérang found himself 
reduced by famine to such extremity, he was forced by sheer 
weakness and exhaustion to surrender, bargaining only for his 
life. On-this condition being granted, he came out of the city 
and made it over to us, as has been mentioned before. Now 
the rainy season had by this time set in, and the rain kept con- 
tinually falling in torrents, so that most of the horses of my 
own stable, and those of great numbers of the nobles and soldiery 
died, and we were obliged, by the heavy rains, to shift our 
quarters from our camp into the city. When some time had 
elapsed in this manner, and scarcely a horse remained among us, 
the neighbouring saminddrs and chieftains who, by way of obe- 
dience and submission, had entered the house of subjection, and 
had all come with offers of service, when they saw our apparent 
distress, all withdrew their feet from the highway of obedience, 
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and many of these perfidious chiefs brought death upon them- 
selves. Now, praise be to God, that at the time when, on ac- 
count of the mortality among our horses, and the rebellious 
conduct of the saminddrs, we were reduced to perplexity and 
distress, the report has been spread through the country of the 
arrival of the victorious standards of the great king, infusing 
joy into the heart of his servants and inspiring the wretched 
enemy with penitence for their evil deeds. We shall follow close 
upon our petition to the glorious threshold.”” On reading these 
letters from Prince Pir Muhammad Jahangir, I returned thanks 
to Almighty God, and on the very next day, having received 
intelligence of the prince's near arrival, I sent out a plentiful 
supply of food and provision for each of the princes and nobles ; 
I further ordered that all the nobles who were attendants on 
my stirrup should go forth to pay honour to Prince Pir Mu- 
hammad, and that all the nobles and army, ¢umdn by ¢uman, 
and kushin by kushin, should go forth to meet him. This being 
done, the prince presented himself in my presence. First, I 
sent for Prince Muhammad Jahangir, and, affectionately em- 
bracing him, gave him a place before myself. I then ordered 
the admittance of the nobles, who knelt and saluted me. After 
this, ordering the attendance of Mushk-bdshis and Yus-bashis, 
I saluted them all. I then entered my private tent, taking the 
prince with me, and stationing the other nobles outside. I 
alleviated the toils and fatigues which they had undergone in the 
Multén war, and then, after affable conversation, I dismissed 
them to their own tents. But keeping with me Prince Pir 
Muhammad Jahdngfr, I entered into a detailed inquiry of the 
circumstances of the army, and the behaviour of each of the 
nobles, and the services which each had rendered, together with 
any cowardice or short-coming on their part; to all which ques- 
tions I received satisfactory answers, and he gave me all the 
information I required concerning the behaviour of the army, 
and the conduct of the war, and the particulars of the conquest 
of the mountain of Sulaim&én, with the plundering of that 
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country, and the passage of the river Indus, and the conquest 
of the city Uch, and the details of the siege of Multan, and the 
defeat of Sérang the brother of Mallu Khan, and various other 
matters which put me to sleep. I rewarded the prince for the 
conquest of Multén with a title and other favours, making him 
excessively joyful; and I honoured with princely benefits and 
favours all the nobles who had done good service under him. 
Some chiefs who, in the expedition against Khwérizm, had de- 
serted from Jahan Shéh’s army and fled into Hindustan, were 
now, after committing sundry acts of rebellion, reduced to great 
distress, and at the time that Prince Pir Muhammad Jahangir 
undertook the siege of Multén they presented themselves before 
him, seeking his protection, which he graciously accorded to 
them. When the prince came to my camp, he entreated my 
forgiveness for them, and presented them to me with a petition 
that their lives might be spared. To gratify him, I agreed to 
overlook their offences, and ordered that they should be released 
after the bastinado. 

On Saturday, the 15th of the month Safar, I issued orders 
that my troops and baggage should cross the river Biyéh, and 
then crossing over myself, I halted at Janjan, which was stated 
to be eight miles distant from Multan. At this place I halted 
four days, in order to give my troops time to effect the passage 
of the river, and here Prince Pir Muhammad Jahangir had pre- 
pared a sumptuous entertainment, and presented me with valuable 
gifts, such as crowns, inwrought girdles, and money, and priceless 
jewels, and Arab horses, with housings inlaid with gold and 
jewels, and various kinds of embroidered cloths, and precious 
rarities, and specimens of gold and silver work, such as plates 
and dishes and covers and beautifully wrought urns and ewers, 
and these in such quantities that all the scribes attached to my 
retinue were employed two whole days in taking a detailed in- 
ventory of them. When I had inspected them, I distributed 
them among the amirs and others who were present at the as- 
sembly, taking care to include all in the partition. 
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Account of my presenting 30,000 horses to the army of Prince 
Pir Muhammad. 

Now since the nobles and the soldiers of Prince Pir Mu- 
hammad had lost all their horses during the rains, and had 
undergone much toil and fatigue in their march, and had pre- 
sented themselves at my camp, some on foot and some riding 
bullocks, I gave orders to my master of the horse to produce 
30,000 chargers, which I presented to Prince Pir Muhammad, 
thus furnishing his whole army with a remount. When 
all my troops, some by boats and some by swimming, had 
effected the passage of the river Biy&h, I marched forward from 
Janj&n and arrived at Sahw4l. Leaving this place on Friday, 
the 21st of Safar, I arrived at Asw&n, where I halted for one 
day ; continuing my march on the next I arrived at Jahwél, 
where I pitched my camp. It was here brought to my notice 
that the samindars and nobles of the city of Dibalpur had at 
first come to Mult4n and tendered their allegiance to prince Pir 
Muhammad Jahangir, beseeching a governor from him. Yield- 
ing to their entreaty, he appointed Muséfir K4buli to be Derogha 
of Dibalpar, and gave him the command of a thousand men; 
but in the rainy season, when the horses of the soldiery were in- 
capacitated, the people of Dib4lpur entering into a conspiracy 
with the servants of Firoz Shah, made a sudden attack upon 
Muséfir K&buli, who was unprepared for any such treachery, and 
put to death both him and the thousand men who were under his 
command ; but (said my informants) now that the Great King 
. has paid these countries the honour of a visit, these rebels have 
deserted their city and taken refuge in the fort of Bhatnir, which 
is one of the most renowned fortresses of India, and the raja of 
the fort is an important person, famous throughout the whole 
country. 


Account of the capture of the fortress of Bhatnir. 


On hearing this relation, the fire of my indignation was ex- 
cited, and I appointed Amir Sh&h Malik and Daulut Timur 
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Tawachi to march forward with a large army, by way of Dibél- 
pur, towards Dehli, and ordered them to wait for me at SA4ména, 
which is a place in the neighbourhood of Dehli. I, myself, in 
the meanwhile, pushed forward upon Bhatnir with a body of 
10,000 picked cavalry. On arriving at Ajodhan, I found that 
among the shaikhs of this place (who, except the name of 
theikh, have nothing of piety or devotion about them) there 
was a shatkh named Mania, who, seducing some of the in- 
habitants of this city, had induced them to desert their country 
and accompany him towards Dehli, while some, tempted by 
Shaikh Sa’d, his companion, had gone to Bhatnir, and a number 
of the wise men of religion and the doctors of law of Islam, 
who always keep the foot of resignation firmly fixed in the road 
of destiny, had not moved from their places, but remained quietly 
athome. On my arrival in the neighbourhood of Ajodhan, they 
all hastened forth to meet me, and were honoured by kissing my 
footstool, and I dismissed them after treating them with great 
honour and respect. I appointed my slave, NAsiru-d din, and 
Shahéb Muhammad to see that no injury was inflicted by my 
troops on the people of this city. I was informed that the 
blessed tomb of Hazrat Shaikh Farid Ganj-shakar (whom may 
God bless) was in this city, upon which I immediately set but 
on pilgrimage to it. I repeated the Futiha, and the other prayers, 
for assistance, etc., and prayed for victory from his blessed spirit, 
and distributed large sums in alms and charity among the atten- 
dants on the holy shrine, I left Ajodhan on Wednesday, the 
26th of the month, on my march to Bhatnir, and, passing by 
Radanah, I halted at Khélis Kotali, which is a place ten kos 
distant. At this place I made inquiries concerning the fort 
Bhatnir. The people of the country informed me that Bhatnir 
was about fifty kos off, and that it was an extremely strong and 
well-fortified place, so much go as to be renowned throughout the 
Whole of Hindustan. All the water used by its inhabitants comes 
from a reservoir, which is filled with rain water during the rainy 
season, and furnishes a supply for the whole year.! The Chol 
1 Mr. Chapman’s translation terminates here, 
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extends for many fos around, and water is not to be obtained. 
The people who had fled from Ajodhan had come to Bhatnir, 
because no hostile army had ever penetrated thither. So a great 
concourse of people from Dibdlpir and Ajodhan, with much 
property and valuables, was there assembled. The town and 
fort were full, many could find no room in the city, and remained 
outside with their property and goods, so that the roads were 
choked. Immense numbers of cattle were collected in the 
neighbourhood. 

The rdja of that place was called Dil Chain.! He had as- 
sembled a body of Rajpéts, a class which supplies the most 
renowned soldiers of India, and with these he waited ready to 
do battle. When I had ascertained all about Bhatnir, after 
noon-day prayer I mounted my horse and rode out from Khilis- 
Kotali. The remainder of that day and all that night I pushed 
on, taking no rest anywhere until I had passed the Cho/, and 
morning broke out. I had sent on an advance guard, which was 
attacked several times by the enemy’s van. Shaikh Darwesh 
displayed much bravery, overthrowing and killing two of the 
enemy's men. Dil Chain’s advance guard then retreated. I 
pursued my journey, and at breakfast time I reached Bhatnir. 
I gave orders that the drums should be beaten, the instruments 
sounded, and the war cry raised. Immediately afterwards all 
the vast quantities of goods and property that were outside the 
city were plundered by my soldiers. R&o Dul Chain, having 
secured the fort and walls, prepared for his defence, and I, at 
the same time, resolved to attack and conquer the place. 


Siege of Bhatntr. 

When I came to the determination of taking the fort of 
Bhatnir, I appointed Shaikh Nuru-d din, Amir Sulaimén, Amir 
Alléh-déd, and other amirs, to direct the attack upon the right 
of the fort, and to endeavour to make themselves masters of the 


1 The Zafar-ndma calls him “ DG] Chan;” the Chain or Chan being most pro- 
bably intended for d.” 
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walls. I appointed Prince Khalil Sult4n, Shaikh Muhammad, 
son of Aiku-timir, and some other commanders of regiments, 
to make the assault upon the left, and try to take the fort. I, 
myself, led the centre of my army against the gate. My brave 
soldiers stormed the fort and walls in all directions, and at the 
very first assault the fortifications and walls (hisdr wa shahr- 
band) were wrested from the hands of the Hindus and the town 
waa taken. Many Rédjpits were put to the sword, and all the 
enormous wealth and property which was in the city fell as 
spoil into the hands of my soldiers. My brave men showed 
much courage and determination in this capture of the fort. 
R4o Dul Chain, with his fighting Rajputs, drew up at the gate 
of the fort to dispute the entrance. I then directed the generals 
of the division of Prince Sh4h Rukh, Amir Sulaim4n Sh4h, and 
Amir Jahdén Malik to fall upon Réo Dil Chain and the men 
who had rallied round him. They engaged in the conflict, and 
showed much intrepidity and valour with their flashing swords. 
Jah4n Malik fought like a lion, and Saiyid Khwaja cut down 
several of the enemy. All my officers and brave soldiers swarmed 
round the fort like ants and locusts ; some advanced to the edge 
,of the ditch, and some passed over it. When Rao Dul Chain 
perceived that his fort was being taken by the valour and prowess 
of my men, he raised a cry for quarter, and prayed a cessation 
of fighting, declaring his determination to come and make his 
submission to me. He sent a satyid to intercede for him. When 
the satyid came to me and represented the forlorn and miserable 
state of the Rao Dual Chain, my respect for the gray beard of the 
intercessor, and the reverence which I have for saiyids im general, 
led me to give the command for my soldiers to leave off fighting, 
telling them that the Rdo had determined to come and surrender 
on the following day. In consequence of this order the soldiers 
withdrew from the fort and took up their quarters outside the 
town. The night passed with much vigilance and caution on our 
part. When morning came the Rdo broke his word, and did not 
come to pay homage to me. I gave the order for again attacking 
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the fort vigorously, and I directed that every man should strive 
to mine the wall in front of him, and to make a passage under- 
neath. In execution of this order, the soldiers pressed forward 
to make holes under the wall, and a terrible fight ensued. The 
besieged cast down in showers arrows and stones and fireworks 
upon the heads of the assailants, but my brave men received 
these missiles on their heads and shoulders, and, treating them 
as mere dirt and rubbish, pushed on their work. The enemy 
found themselves hemmed in on all sides with breaches open, so 
fear took possession of them, their hearts fell, and they gave up 
resistance. R4éo Dul Chain and his followers (sipdh) came out on 
the top of the battlements, and with many signs of distress and 
trouble begged for mercy, promising that if I would graciously 
pardon their offences they would surrender, and faithfully wait 
upon me to pay their homage. I knew very well their hope- 
less condition, but I remembered the saying of the wise, that 
‘Clemency is better than victory,” so I granted the prayer of 
the enemy and returned to my camp. In the evening of the 
same day, R4o Dil Chain sent his son and his deputy to my 
tent, bringing with them some head of game and some Arab 
horses as presents. I received the youth with kindness and, 
princely distinction, gave him a robe and a sword with a golden 
scabbard, and sent him back to his father. I enjoined him to 
warn his father against giving way to any suggestions of de- 
ception and false play, but to come in and make a frank sub- 
mission; I would then treat him with favour. If, however, he 
made any delay, he should see what would happen. 

The son returned to his father and told him all that he had 
seen and heard. Rféo Dl Chain had no resource left, so on 
Friday, the 28th Safar, at breakfast time, he came out of his 
fort and approached my tent. He brought with him Shaikh 
S’'ad Ajodhani, and, being introduced by the amiérs, he was ad- 
mitted to the honour of kissing my feet. He presented me with 
twenty-seven Arab horses with gold-mounted harness, and 
several sporting hawks. I comforted him, and bestowed on him 
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a robe of gold brocade, a cap and girdle of gold work, and a 
gold-mounted sword. | 

A number of the saminddre and chiefs of the surrounding 
country had put to death the governors, especially the men of 
Dibélpur, who had slain Musé4fir K4ébuli with a thousand other 
persons. These men had fled, and had now taken refuge in 
Bhatnir. I accordingly ordered Amf{r Sulaim4n and Amir 
Allah-d4d to take their regiments into the town and to bring 
out all the strangers they could find, with their property and 
goods. In execution of the order, they went into the town, and, 
driving out all the refugees, they brought them, with their pro- 
perty and goods, to my tent. On the 29th Safar I distributed 
these people in lots among my amirs, and I confiscated all the 
money and valuables of these daring men for royal uses. Three 
hundred Arab horses, which had been taken in the fight, I dis- 
tributed among my soldiers. In retaliation for the murder of 
Muséfir K4bulf and his thousand followers, I ordered 500 men 
of Dibélpur to be brought to punishment (ydsdk), and their 
wives and children to be made slaves, that this might be a warn- 
ing to other daring men. The men of Ajodban and other places 
I punished according to their offences. Some received chastise- 
ment (ydsdk), and their wives and children were enslaved, others 
were set free. 

When I had inflicted this chastisement on the malefactors, 
Kamélu-d din,! brother of Rao Dil Chain, and the Rédo's son 
were stricken with dismay. Although Dul Chain was in my 
camp, they fled into the fort and closed the gates. As soon as 
I heard of their proceedings, I ordered the Rado to be placed in 
confinement, and the flames of my wrath blazed high. I com- 
manded my officers and men to direct their efforts to the reduc- 
tion of the fort by breaching and scaling. When the garrison 
perceived my men advancing bravely to assault the fort, the 
Réo’s brother and son again raised the cry of alarm and distress, 


1 The two MSS. of this work, and the four of the Zafar-ndma all agree in giving 
this Musulm&n name to the Rdo’s brother. 
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and begged for mercy. They put their swords upon their necks, 
came into my camp to make excuses for their folly, and presented 
the keys of the fort to my officers. I spared their lives. 

On the 1st Rabi’u-l awwal I gave instructions to Amir Shaikh 
Niru-d din and Amir Alléh-daéd for realizing the ransom money, 
and sent them into the city. The rdis and Rdjpits and chiefs 
of the city did not act fairly in paying the ransom money, al- 
though it was a matter in which honourable dealing was neces- 
sary. Contention and fighting arose between the collectors and 
the evil-minded rdis. When intelligence of this reached my 
ears, I directed my brave fellows to punish the infidels. In 
obedience to the order, the soldiers pressed towards the fort, and, 
fixing their scaling ladders and ropes to the battlements, they 
carried the fort by escalade. The infidels and Musulmaéns in the 
fort now found their case desperate. The infidels shut up their 
wives and children in their houses, to which they set fire, and 
they and their families were burned altogether; those who called 
themselves Musulmans, but who had strayed from the Muham- 
madan fold, killed their wives and children with the sword, and 
then boldly facing death rushed together into the fight. My 
men entered the fort on all sides, and plying their swords and 
daggers fell upon the foe. The men of the garrison were young 
and vigorous, active and daring. They fought manfully and a 
desperate conflict ensued. Some of my renowned and brave men 
performed prodigies of valour, and received most frightful wounds. 
The amirs maintained their character with their swords, and 
fought and strove with manly vigour. Amir Shaikh Nuru-d din 
maintained, on foot, a fierce conflict with the infidels, and many 
fell under the blows of his sword. Several of them then joined 
and made a simultaneous assault upon him. The amér was alone 
and they were many, so these demons in looks and demons in 
temper seized him and were endeavouring to take him prisoner. 
Just at the critical moment Firoz Sist&énf and Auzén Mazid 
Baghd4di cut their way to the side of Naru-d din, and after 
charging the infidels once and again, they forced them to fall 
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back, and thus they rescued their comrades from the hands of 
the gabrs. So in all directions the brave warriors of Isl4m at- _ 
tacked the infidels with lion-like fury, until at length by the 
grace of God, victory beamed upon the efforts of my soldiers. In 
a short space of time all the people in the fort were put to the 
sword, and in the course of one hour the heads of ten thousand 
infidels were cut off. The sword of Islim was washed in the 
blood of the infidels, and all the goods and effects, the treasure 
and the grain which for many a long year had been stored in the 
fort became the spoil of my soldiers. They set fire to the houses 
and reduced them to ashes, and they razed the buildings and the 
fort to the ground. When this victory had been accomplished I 
returned to my tent. All the princes and amirs waited upon me 
to congratulate me upon the conquest and upon the enormous 
booty which had fallen into my hands. It was all brought out and 
I distributed it among my brave amirs and soldiers; I bestowed 
great gifts and rewards on Mazid Baghd&di and on Firoz Sistén{ 
who had rescued Amir Nuru-d din, and I promoted them to a. 
high rank. 

When my heart was satisfied with the overthrow of the rdis 
and rdjds and turbulent dwellers of these parts, on the 3rd 
Rabi’u-l| awwal the drums of departure sounded ; I mounted 
my horse, and, after marching fourteen kos, encamped on the 
borders of a tank, near which was a jungle full of grass. Next 
day I again marched, and passing by the fort of Firoz I arrived 
at a town called Sarsuti. 


Conquest of the Town of Sarsutt. 


When I made inquiries about the city of Sarsuti, I was in- 
formed that the people of the place were strangers to the religion 
of Islam, and that they kept hogs in their houses and ate the 
flesh of those animals. When they heard of my arrival, they 
abandoned their city. I sent my cavalry in pursuit of them, and 
a great fight ensued. All these infidel Hindus were slain, their 
wives and children were made prisoners, and their property and 
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goods became the spoil of the victors. The soldiers then returned, 
bringing with them several thousand Hindu women and children 
who became Muhammadans, and repeated the creed. Of all the 
braves who took part in this action, ’Adil Bahédur Farrdsh was 
the only one who fell. 

The following day I rested in the town of Sarsuti, and on the 
next day, the 6th of the month, I marched eighteen kos, and 
came near to the fort of Fath-4b4d, where I encamped. The 
people of Fath-4b4d also, by the suggestion of Satan, had fled 
from the town and taken refuge in the deserts and jungles. I 
despatched some commanders of regiments after them who over- 
took them and slew great numbers of them. They took all their 
property and goods, horses and cattle, and returned to camp 
laden with spoil. Next day I marched from Fath-&bad, and 
passing by the fort of Rajab-pdr, I halted in the vicinity of the 
fort of Ahrini. The people of this town and fort did not come 
out to meet me and make their submission so as to escape from 
the rigour of the army of Isl4m ; so some savage Turks entered 
the town and began plundering. Some of the inhabitants who 
resisted they put to death; the others were made prisoners. The 
soldiers brought away great quantities of grain, and set fire to the 
houses and buildings of the town. 

On the 8th of the month I marched from Ahrini, through the 
jungle to a village called Tohéna. In answer to the inquiries I 
made about the inhabitants, I learned that they were a robust 
race, and were called Jats. They were Musulmans only in name 
and had not their equals in theft and highway robbery. They 
plundered caravans upon the road, and were a terror to Musul- 
mans and travellers. They had now abandoned the village and 
had fled to the sugar-cane fields, the valleys, and the jungles.’ 
When these facts reached my ears I prepared a force which 
I placed under the direction of Tokal Bahddur, son of the 


1 Price demurs to the sugar-canes, but all the authorities agree. (See Price iii. 248.) 
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Hindu Karkarra,! and sent it against the Jats. They accordingly 
marched into the sugar-canes and jungles. I also sent Maulané 
Nasiru-d din in pursuit of them. When these forces overtook 
the Jats they put 200 to the sword and made the rest prisoners. 
A large stock of cattle was captured, and my soldiers returned 
to camp. 

It was again brought to my knowledge that these turbulent 
Jats were as numerous as ants or locusts, and that no traveler 
or merchant passed unscathed from their hands. They had 
now taken flight, and had gone into jungles and deserts hard to 
penetrate. A few of them had been killed, but it was my fixed 
determination to clear from thieves and robbers every country 
that I subdued, so that the servants of God, and Musulmdns 
and travelers might be secure from their violence. My great 
object in invading Hindustén had been to wage a religious war 
against the infidel Hindus, and it now appeared to me that it 
was necessary for me to put down these Jats and to deliver 
travelers from their hands. I consequently placed the care of 
the baggage and of all the plunder which had been gained in 
my victories in the charge of Amir Sulaiman Shéh, to convey 
it with the heavy baggage to the town of S4mana. 

On the 9th of the month I despatched the baggage from 
Toh4&na, and on the same day I marched into the jungles and 
wilds, and slew 2,000 demon-like Jats. I made their wives and 
children captives, and plundered their cattle and property. Thus 
I delivered the country from the terror it had long suffered at 
the hands of the marauding Jats. On the same day a party of 
sasyids, who dwelt in the vicinity, came with courtesy and 
humility to wait upon me, and were very graciously received. 
In my reverence for the race of the prophet, I treated their 
chiefs with great honour. I gave them all valuable robes, and 
I appointed an officer to go to their abodes and protect them, so 
that none of my soldiers should do them any injury. 

I marched from this place to the banks of the river Khagar, 
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where I halted, and Amir Sulaim4n Shéh arrived there also 
with the baggage on the 11th of the month. S&ména was near 
to this place, and as the heavy baggace had not yet come up, I 
halted several days. On the 13th I marched again, and halted 
near the bridge of Kotila,’ an ancient structure over the river 
Khagar. At this stage Sultan Mahmid Khan, Prince Rustam 
and other commanders of regiments of the Jeft wing, whom I had 
directed to march to India by way of K4bul, rejoined me. I re- 
ceived them graciously and enquired about the incidents which 
had happened on the march, and they informed me that wher- 
ever the people of any city, or village, or fort, made their 
submission and offered tribute, they gave them quarter; but 
whenever any city or fort offered resistance they conquered it, 
put the inhabitants to death, plundered the goods and property, 
and divided the spoil among the soldiers. I approved and ap- 
plauded them. 

Next day I crossed over the bridge and halted. Here I was 
joined by Amir Shah Malik, who brought up the heavy baggage 
safe by way of Dibélpar. The following day I remained in the 
same position, but on the 18th I marched from the bridge of 
Kotila and the river Khagar and encamped at the end of 3 
march of five kos. Next day I reached the town of Kaithal, 
which is seventeen kos distant from Saéména. I had now come 
near to Dehli, the capital of Hindust4n, and began to prepare for 
its conquest. 


Preparations for the Conquest of Dehii. 


For my intended attack upon Dehli I arranged my forces in 
the following manner: The right wing I placed under the com- 
mand of Prince Pir Muhammad Jahdngir, Prince Rustam, 
Amir Sulaim4n Shéh, and * * *; the left I gave to Sultan 
Mahmid Khan, Prince Khalil Sultén, Prince Sult4n Husain, 
Amir Jahén Shéh and * * *. Under my own direction I kept the 
great timdns, the tumdns of San-sir (P) of Amir Alléh-dad, and 
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° © © the army, as thus distributed, extended over a distance of 
twenty kos. Being satisfied as to my disposition of the forces, I 
began my march to Dehli. On the 22nd of Rabi’u-] awwal I 
arrived and encamped at the fort of the village of Aspandi. In 
answer to my enquiries about this place 1 found that Samana 
was distant seven kos. The people of Samana, and Kaithal, and 
Aspandi are all heretics, idolaters, infidels, and misbelievers.! 
They had now set fire to their houses and had fled with their 
children, and property, and effects, towards Dehli, so that the 
whole country was deserted. Next day, the 28rd of the month, 
I started from the fort of Aspandi, and after marching six kos 
arrived at the village of Tughlik-pir. I encamped opposite the 
fort bearing that name. The people of the fort on hearing of the 
approach of my army, had abandoned it, and had dispersed over 
the country. From the information supplied to me I learned 
that these people were galled sanazct (fire-worshipers). Many 
of this perverse creed believe that there are two gods. One is 
called Yazdén, and whatever they have of good they believe to 
proceed from him. The other god they call Ahriman, and what- 
ever sin and wickedness they are guilty of they consider Ahriman 
to be the author of. These misbelievers do not know that what- 
soever there is of good or evil comes from God, and that man is 
the mere instrument of its execution. I ordered the houses of 
these heretics to be fired, and their fort and buildings to be razed 
to the ground. 

On the following day, the 24th of the month, I marched to 
P&nipat, where I encamped. I there found that in obedience to 
orders received from the ruler of Dehli the people had deserted all 
their dwellings and had taken flight. When the soldiers entered 
the fort they reported to me that they had found a large store 
of wheat amounting to some thousand mans. I ordered it to be 
weighed to ascertain the real weight, and then to be distributed 
among the soldiers. When it was weighed it was found to 
amount to 10,000 mans of the great weight (sang-i kaldn), 
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or 160,000 of the legal standard (sang-i shara’). On the fol- 
lowing day I marched from Pénipat six kos, and encamped 
on the banks of a river which is on the road. I- marched 
from this place on Friday, the 26th of the month, and I gave 
orders that the officers and soldiers of my army should put on 
their armour, and that every man should keep in his proper 
regiment and place in perfect readiness. We reached a village 
called Kénhi-gazin and there encamped. I issued my commands 
that on the morrow, the 28th of the month, a force of cavalry 
should proceed on a plundering excursion against the palace of 
Jahén-numa, a fine building erected by Sultan Firoz Sh&h on 
the top of a hill by the banks of the Jumna, which is one of the 
large rivers of Hindustan. Their orders were to plunder and 
destroy and to kill every one whom they met. Next day, in 
obedience to my commands, the division marched and proceeded 
to the palace of Jah4n-numé, which is situated five miles from 
Dehli. They plundered every village and place they came to, 
killed the men, and carried off all the valuables and cattle, se- 
curing a great booty. They then returned, bringing with them 
a number of Hindu prisoners, both male and female. 

On the 29th I again marched and reached the river Jumna. 
On the other side of the river I descried a fort, and upon making 
inquiry about it, I was informed that it consisted of a town and 
fort, called Loni and that it was held by an officer named Maimdén 
as kotwdi on behalf of Sultan Mahmud. I determined to take 
that fort at once, and as pasture was scant where I was, on the 
same day I crossed the river Jumna. I sent Amir Jahén Shéh 
and Amir Shah Malik and Amir Allah-d4d to besiege the fort of 
Loni, and I pitched my camp opposite to the fort. They in- 
vested the fort which was under the command of the kotwd/ named 
Maimin. He made preparations for resistance. At this time 
a holy shaikh who dwelt in the town came out very wisely 
and waited upon me. Although the shatkh was greatly honoured 
by the people, still, they would not listen to his advice, but 
determined to fight rather than surrender to me. These people 
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were Hindus and belonged to the faction of Malla Khan. 
They despised the counsels of the venerable father and resolved 
to resist. When I was informed of it, I ordered all the amfrs and 
soldiers to assemble and invest the fort. They accordingly 
gathered with alacrity round the fort, and in the course of one 
watch of the day they carried the place. It was situated in a 
dodb between two rivers, one the Jumna, the other the Halin, 
the latter being a large canal which was cut from the river Kalfni 
and brought to Firozib4d, and there connected with the Jumna 
by Sultén Firoz Sh4h. Many of the Rajputs placed their wives 
and children in their houses and burned them, then they rushed 
to the battle and were killed. Other men of the garrison fought 
and were slain, and a great many were taken prisoners. Next 
day I gave orders that the Musulm4n prisoners should be sepa- 
rated and saved, but that the infidels should all be despatched to 
hell with the proselyting sword. JI also ordered that the houses 
of the satyids, shaikhs, and learned Musulmans should be pre- 
served, but that all the other houses should be plundered and the 
fort destroyed. It was done as I directed and a great booty was 
obtained. 

When my heart was satisfied with the conquest of Loni, I rode 
away from thence on the lst Rabi'u-l 4khir to examine the fords 
of the Jumna, and proceeded along the bank of the river. When 
I came opposite the palace Jahén-numé, I found some places 
where the river was passable. At the time of mid-day prayer, I 
returned to the camp. I gave orders to the princes and amirs, 
and then held a council about the attack upon Dehli and the 
operations against Sult4n Mahmdd. 


Council of War on the attack of Dehit. 


After much discussion in the Council of War, where everyone 
had something to say and an opinion to offer, it appeared that 
the soldiers of my army had heard tales about the strength and 
prowess and appearance of the elephants of Hindustén. They 
had been told that in the fight one would take up a horseman 
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and his horse with his trunk and hurl them in the air. These 
stories had been met by suitable answers from some of the bold 
troopers. The Council of War at length agreed that a plentiful 
supply of grain must first be secured, and stored in the fort of 
Loni as a provision for the army. After this was done, we might 
proceed to the attack of the fort and city of Dehli. When the 
Council was over, I ordered Amir Jahan Shah, Amfr Sulaiman 
Shéh, and other amirs to cross over the Jumna and to forage in 
the environs of Dehli, bringing off all the corn they could find for 
the use of the army. 
It now occurred to me that I would cross over the Jumna with 
a small party of horse to examine the palace of Jah4n-numé, and 
to reconnoitre the ground on which a battle might be fought. So 
I took an escort of 700 horsemen clad in armour and went off. | 
sent on “Ali Sultan Tawachi and Junaid Bur-uldai as an advance 
guard. Crossing the Jumna I reached Jahén-numé and inspected 
the whole building, and I discovered a plain fit for a battle-field. 
*Ali Sultén and Junaid, my advance-guard, each brought in 5 
man belonging to the van-guard of the enemy. ’Alf{ Sultan's 
prisoner was named Muhammad Salaf. When I had interrogated 
him about the matters of Sultan Mahmid and Malld Khan, I 
ordered him to be put to death as an augury of good. My scouts 
now brought me information that Malla Khén with 4,000 horse- 
men in armour, 5,000 infantry, and twenty-seven fierce war 
elephants fully accoutred, had come out of the gardens of the city 
and had drawn up his array. I left Saiyid Khwéjah and Mubashar 
Bahadur with 300 brave Turk horsemen on gray horses (sufad — 
sawdr t Turk) in the Jahén-numé and withdrew towards my camp. 
Mallu Khan advanced boldly towards Jahén-numé and Saiyid 
Khw&jah and Mubashar went forth to meet him. A conflict 
ensued, and my men fought valiantly. Immediately I heard of the 
action I sent Sunjak Bahddur and Amir All4h-d4d with ¢wo 
regiments (kushién) to their support. As soon as practicable, 
they assailed the enemy with arrows and then charged them. At 
the second and third charge the enemy was defeated and fled 
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towards Dehl{ in disorder. Many fell under the swords and 
arrows of my men. When the men fled, an extraordinary in- 
cident occurred: one of the great war elephants, called Bengalis, 
fell down and died. When I heard of it I declared it to be a good 
omen. My victorious troops pursued the enemy to the vicinity 
of the city, and then returned to present themselves at my tent. 
I congratulated them on their victory and praised their conduct. 
Next day, Friday the 3rd of the month, I left the fort of Loni 
and marched to a position opposite to Jahén-numé where I en- 
camped. The officers who had been sent out foraging brought 
in large quantities of grain and spoil, 


Timur instructs the Princes and Amirs about the conduct of the war. 

I now held a Court. I issued a summons to the princes, amirs, 
sxyans, commanders of kushuéns, the commanders of tumdns, of 
thousands and of hundreds, and to the braves of the advance- 
guard. They all came to my tent. All my soldiers were brave 
veterans, and had used their swords manfully under my own 
eyes. But there were none that had seen so many fights and 
battles as I had seen, and no one of the amirs or braves of the 
army that could compare with me in the amount of fighting I 
had gone through, and the experience I had gained. I therefore 
gave them instructions as to the mode of carrying on war; on 
making and meeting attacks; on arraying their men; on giving 
support to each other; and on all the precautions to be observed 
in warring with an enemy. I ordered the amirs of the right 
wing and the left wing, of the van and the centre, to take up 
their proper positions. Not to be too forward nor too backward, 
but to act with the utmost prudence and caution in their opera- 
tions. When I had finished, the amirs and others testified their 
approbation, and, carefully treasuring up my counsel, they de- 
parted expressing their blessings and thanks. 


Massacre of 100,000 Hindus. 


At this Court Amir Jahan Shéh and Amir Sulaimén Shéh, 
and other amirs of experience, brought to my notice that, from 
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the time of entering Hindust4n up to the present time, we had 
taken more than 100,000 infidels and Hindus prisoners, and 
that they were all in my camp. On the previous day, when the 
enemy’s forces made the attack upon us, the prisoners made signs 
of rejoicing, uttered imprecations against us, and were ready, as 
soon as they heard of the enemy's success, to form themselves 
into a body, break their bonds, plunder our tents, and then to 
go and join the enemy, and so increase his numbers and strength. 
I asked their advice about the prisoners, and they said that on 
the great day of battle these 100,000 prisoners could not be left 
with the baggage, and that it would be entirely opposed to the 
rules of war to set these idolaters and foes of Isl4m at liberty. 
In fact, no other course remained but that of making them all 
food for the sword. When I heard these words I found them 
in accordance with the rules of war, and I directly gave my com- 
mand for the Zatedchis to proclaim throughout the camp that 
every man who had infidel prisoners was to put them to death, 
and whoever neglected to do so should himself be executed and 
his property given to the informer. When this order became 
known to the ghdszis of Islam, they drew their swords and put 
their prisoners to death. 100,000 infidels, impious idolaters, 
were on that day slain. Maulan& Nasiru-d din "Umar, a 
counsellor and man of learning, who, in all his life, had never 
killed a sparrow, now, in execution of my order, slew with his 
sword fifteen idolatrous Hindus, who were his captives. 

After the whole of the vile idolaters had been sent to hell, I 
gave orders that one man out of every ten should be told off to 
guard the property, and cattle and horses,! which had been 
captured in the invasion; all the other soldiers were to march 
with me. At the time of mid-day prayer the signal was given 
for the march, and I proceeded to the spot selected for crossing 
the Jumna, and there encamped. The astrologers who accom- 
panied the army consulted their books and almanacs as to the 
time propitious for battle, and they represented that the aspects 
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of the stars made a short delay advisable. In all matters, small 
and great, I placed my reliance on the favour and kindness of 
God, and I knew that victory and conquest, defeat and flight, 
are each ordained by Him, so I placed no reliance on the words 
of the astrologers and star-gazers, but besought the giver of 
vietory to favour my arms. 

I did not wish the war to be of long continuance; so as soon 
as night was over and morning came, I arose to my devotions. 
I said the morning prayers in the congregation, and I repeated 
my private prayers, then I took the holy book, which I always 
carried with me, and sought a /fdi! on the subject of the war. 
The verse which appeared was one in the chapter of the Bee.? 
I immediately sought the interpretation of this verse from those 
who were present, and they replied that the manifest meaning of 
it was * * * I received this fd/ as a propitious indication, and 
acted in fall reliance on its command and on the favour of God. 

On the 5th of Rabi‘u-] 4khir I passed the Jumna by a ford, 
and pitched my tents on the (other) side of the river. I gave 
orders to the améra and other officers to station their men as 
close as possible round my tent; and I also directed that the 
ground round the camp should be parcelled out among them, 
and that each one should have a deep ditch dug in front of 
his allotment. All the soldiers, great and small, assembled 
en masse to dig the ditch. In two watches of the day the ditch 
round the whole camp was complete. I[ rode round to inspect 
it, and I ordered that the trees in the vicinity should be cut 
down, and brought within the ditch; that their branches should 
be formed into a strong abattis, and that in some places planks 
should be set up. 

It had been constantly dinned into the ears of my soldiers that 
the chief reliance of the armies of Hindustan was on their 
mighty elephants; that these animals, in complete armour, 


1 Sortea. 

2 Sale’s Koran, Vol. IT., chapter xvi, verse—“ God propounded as a parable, etc. ;” 
the application of which is not very obvious, and required the exercise of some in- 
genuity on the part of its expounders, 
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marched into battle in front of their forces, and that arrows and 
swords were of no use against them; that in height and bulk 
they were like small mountains, and their strength was such that 
at a given signal they could tear up great trees and knock down 
strongly built walls; that in the battle-field they could take up 
the horse and his rider with their trunks and hurl them into the 
air. Some of the soldiers, in the doubt natural to man, brought 
some little of what they had heard to my attention, so when 
J assigned their respective positions to the princes and amére of 
the right and left wing and of the centre, I enquired of the 
learned and good men that accompanied my army, such as * * * 
where they would like to be placed in the day of battle. They 
had been with me in many campaigns, and had witnessed many 
a great battle, but the stories about the elephants of India had so 
affected them that they instantly replied that they would like to 
be placed with the ladies while the battle was in progress. So to 
allay the apprehensions of this class of men I gave orders that 
all the buffalos which had been taken and placed with the 
baggage should be brought up; I then had their heads and necks 
fastened to their legs, and placed the animals inside the abatiss. 


Defeat of Sultén Mahmid of Dehit. 


I gave orders for the camp to be carefully guarded all night to 
prevent a nocturnal surprise by the enemy, and the night was 
passed with the caution and care which are necessary in war. 
When the morn of victory dawned I said my prayers in the con- 
gregation, and after I had discharged that duty I gave directions 
for the drums and other warlike instruments to be sounded. The 
princes, amirs and niyans, armed themselves completely and 
marched with their respective forces in regular order. I mounted 
my horse and rode forth to marshal my array. When I had 
arranged my right and left wings I placed the right wing under 
the command of Prince Pir Muhammad Jahangir, Amir Yadgér 
Birlds, etc. The left wing I put under the command of Prince 
Sult4n Husain, Prince Khalil Sult4én, Amir Jahan Shah, ete. 
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The advance-guard I placed under Prince Rustam, Amir Shaikh 
Naru-d din, etc. I took my own place with the centre. When 
all the forces were arrayed I ordered the advance-guard to go 
forward and obtain some knowledge of the enemy. One of the 
advance-guard captured a man belonging to the enemy’s van and 
brought him in to me. When I enquired about the position of 
the enemy, he told me that Sultan Mahmid had drawn up his 
army with the intention of fighting. His right wing was com- 
manded by Mu'inu-d din, Malik Hadi, and other officers. His 
left wing was under Taghi Khan, Mir ’Ali, and others. The 
Sultén had taken up his own position with the centre, and had 
appointed a body of troops to act as rear-guard. His whole force 
amounted to 10,000 veteran horse, and 40,000 warlike infantry. 
He had also 125 elephants covered with armour. Most of them 
carried howdas in which were throwers of grenades (r’ad-andaz), 
fireworks (dtash bds), and rockets (takhsh-anddas). Thus they 
came up to battle. 

The enemy’s forces now made their appearance, and for better 
reconnoitering their order I rode to the top of a little hill which 
was hard by. There I carefully scrutinized their array, and I 
said to myself that with the favour of God I would defeat them 
and gain a victory. I alighted from my horse on the top of that 
hill and performed my devotions. I bowed my head to the 
ground and besought the Almighty for victory. As I did this 
I perceived signs that my prayers were heard. When I had 
finished, I mounted my horse in the full assurance of God’s 
assistance. I returned to the centre and took up my position 
under the Imperial standard. I then gave orders for *Ali Sultan 
Tawachi, Altan Bakhshi, etc., to march with their regiments to 
strengthen the right wing. I also commanded the other officers 
to proceed with their men to the support of the vanguard. It so 
happened that just at the same time Amir Yadgdr Birlds and 
Sulaim4n Shéh, who were with the right wing, and Amir Shaikh 
Nuru-d din and Amir Sh&h Malik, who were with the advance 
guard, had conceived the idea and had observed to each other 
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that they should look upon any reinforcement received from the 
centre as a presage of victory. It was just then that the 
Almighty put it into my mind to send them assistance. 

The two armies now confronted each other, the drums were 
beaten on both sides, shouts and cries were raised, a trembling 
fell upon that field, and a great noise was heard. At this time 
Sinjak Bahddur, Saiyid Khw4jé, All4h-dad, and others, separated 
from the advance-guard, and when they perceived that Sultan 
Mahmid’s forces had drawn near, they moved off to the right, 
and getting secretly behind the enemy’s advance-guard as it came 
on unsuspecting, they rushed from their ambush, and falling 
upon them in the rear, sword in hand, they scattered them as 
hungry lions scatter a flock of sheep, and killed 600 of them in 
this one charge. Prince Pir Muhammad Jabdngir, who com- 
manded the right wing, moved forward his own forces, and with 
Amir Sulaim4n Shéh and his regiments of brave cavalry, fell 
upon the left wing of the enemy and poured down upon it a 
shower of arrows. They fell boldly upon this division of the 
enemy, which was commanded by Taghi Khan; and Prince Pir 
Muhammad Jahangir with great courage and determination at- 
tacked one of the fierce elephants and cut off its trunk with his 
sword, so that the severed part fell upon the ground. My brave 
soldiers pressing like furious elephants upon this wing of the 
enemy compelled it to take flight. 

The left wing of my army, under Prince Sult4n Husain, Amir 
Jahan Sh&h, Amir Ghiy&su-d din, and other amirs, bravely 
attacked the enemy’s right wing, which was commanded by 
Malik Mu’inu-d din and Malik H&di. They so pressed it with 
the trenchant sword and piercing arrows that they compelled the 
enemy to break and fly. Jah&n Sh4h pursued them, and st- 
tacked them again and again until they reached the gates of the 
city (of Dehlf). 

Simultaneously, Sultan Mahmid, with Malla Khan and the 
army of the centre, with its officers and soldiers more numerous 
than ants or locusts, and with its strong war elephants, made its 
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attack upon (my centre). Prince Rustam, Amir Shaikh Niru-d 
din, etc., met it with a brave and resolute resistance. While 
they were thus engaged, Daulat Timir Tawdchi, Mangali 
KhwéAja, and other amirs came up with their respective forces 
and assaulted the enemy. I now gave the order to a party of 
brave fellows who were in attendance upon me, and they cut 
their way to the sides of the amirs, who were fighting in the 
front of the battle. They brought the elephant drivers to the 
ground with their arrows and killed them. Then they attacked 
and wounded the elephants with their swords. The soldiers of 
Sultan Mahmidd and Malla Khan showed no lack of courage, 
but bore themselves manfully in the fight, still they could not 
withstand the successive assaults of my soldiers. Seeing their 
own plight and that of the soldiers and elephants around them, 
their courage fell, and they took to flight. Sultan Mahmid and 
Mallia Khan reached the city with a thousand difficulties, and 
shut themselves up close in the fortifications. 

Prince Khalil Sult4n captured one of the famous elephants of 
Sultan Mahmid, having brought down its driver with an arrow. 
He brought the animal to me, and I embraced the lad, and gave 
him some fine presents, for he was only fifteen years old though 
he had exhibited such courage and manliness. 

The whole of Sultan Mahmid’s army was defeated; part. was 
slain, and part had found refuge in the fort, and I, exalted with 
victory, marched towards the fort. When I reached its gates 
I carefully reconnoitred its towers and walls, and then returned 
to the side of the Haus-i khdss. This is a reservoir, which was 
constructed by Sult4n Firoz Shéh, and is faced all round with 
stone and cement (gach). Each side of that reservoir is more 
than a bow-shot long, and there are buildings placed around it. 
This tank is filled by the rains in the rainy season, and it sup- 
plies the people of the city with water throughout the year. The 
tomb of Sultén Firoz Sh&4h stands on its bank. When I had 
pitched my camp here, the princes and amirs and nuydns, and 
all the generals and officers, came to wait upon me to pay their 
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respects and offer their congratulations on this great victory. | 
embraced the princes and amirs, and I praised them all for their 
exertions and courage which I myself had seen. When I re- 
counted the favours and mercies I had received from the Al- 
mighty, my excellent sons, the brave and renowned améirs, who 
served under me, and the great and glorious victories I had 
achieved, my heart melted, and the tears burst from eyes. I 
cast myself upon the ground and poured forth my thanksgivings 
to the All-beneficent. All who were present raised their voices 
in prayer, and in wishes for the continuance of my prosperity 
and the prolongation of my reign. 

I called up the heavy baggage and here formed my camp, and 
I issued orders for my soldiers! to be very cautious and watch- 
ful. Sult4én Mahmud and Malli Khan, after their defeat, had 
taken refuge in the fort in a wretched state. They now repented 
of the course they had taken, and regretted that they had not 
made submission to me, and so avoided the evil which had be- 
fallen them. They saw that if they stayed in the fort they 
would be captured and made prisoners, so in the middle of that 
night, 7th Rabi’u-l akhir, Sultan Mahmid and Malla Khan left 
the fort of Jah&n-panéh and fled towards the mountains and 
jungles. When I heard of this I immediately sent Amir Sa’id 
and * * * other officers in pursuit. They followed with all 
speed, and, coming up with the fugitives, they killed many of 
them, and obtained great spoil. Malik Sharfu-d din and Malik 
Khaod4i-dad, sons of Rashid Mallu Khan, were taken prisoners, 
with many others, and brought back to my camp. On the same 
night that I heard of the flight of the Sultén and his generals 
from Dehli, I sent Amir Allah-d4d and other officers to watch 
the gate of Hauz-rani, through which Mahmid had escaped ; 
and that of Baraka, by which Malli Khan had gone out. I 
also sent men to all the other gates, with orders not to let the 
people escape. 

1 There is a sentence here which I do not understand :— 


adel By5 Og Slogy Slop yk, Gal af 
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I mounted my horse and rode towards the gate of the matddn. 
I alighted at the ’éd-gah, a lofty and extensive building, and I 
gave orders for my quarters to be moved there, and for my throne 
to be set up in the “éd-gdh. I took my seat upon the throne and 
held a Court. The satyids, the kdsis, the ’udamd (learned Musul- 
mAns), the shaikhs, and the great men and chiefs of the (Muham- 
madans of the) city assembled and came out to attend my Court. 
I had them introduced one by one, and they made their obeisances, 
and were admitted to the honour of kissing my throne. I re- 
ceived every one of them with respect and kindness, and directed 
them to be seated. Fazlu-llah Balkhi was cakil and ndid of 
Malla Khan, and he came out to wait upon me and do homage, 
accompanied by a party of the officials and clerks of the govern- 
ment of Sultan Mahmid and Malla Khan. Hereupon all the 
saiyids, ’ulamd, shaikhs, and other leading Musulmans arose, and, 
making the princes their mediators, they begged that quarter 
might be given to the people of Dehli, and that their lives might 
be spared. Out of respect to the satyids and ’ulamd, whom I 
had always held in great esteem and honour, I granted quarter 
to the inhabitants of the city. I then ordered my ensign (tauk) 
and royal standard to be raised, and the drums to be beaten and 
music played on the tops of the gates of Dehli. Rejoicings for 
the victory followed. Some of the clever men and poets that 
accompanied me worked the date of the victory into a verse, 
which they presented to me. Of all these memorial verses I 
have introduced (only) this one inte my memoirs— 


“On Wednesday, the eighth of Rabi’ the second (17th Dec., 1398),' 
The Emperor S&hib-Kirfin took the city of Dehli,” etc., etc. 
I rewarded and honourably distinguished the literary men and 
poets who presented these verses to me. 
I sent a party of men into the city to bring out the elephants 
which Sult4n Mahmidd had abandoned when he fled. They 


1 This agrees with the Raueatu-s Safd, translated by Price and followed by 
Elphinstone. Ferishta makes it a month later.—See Price Mahommedan History, 
IIL, p. 262; Briggs’ Ferishta, I., p. 401. 
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found 120 enormous elephants and several rhinoceroses, which 
they brought out to my Court. As the elephants passed by 
me I was greatly amused to see the tricks which their drivers 
had taught them. Every elephant, at the sign of the driver, 
bowed his head to the ground, made his obeisance, and uttered 
a cry. At the direction of their drivers they picked up any 
object from the ground with their trunks and placed it in their 
driver's hands, or put it into their mouths and kept it. When 
I saw these mighty anithals, so well trained and so obedient to 
weak man, I was greatly astonished, and I ordered that they 
should be sent to Taran and Yr4n, to Fars, and Azur, and Rum, 
so that the princes and nobles throughout my dominions might 
see these animals. Accordingly I sent five to Samarkand, two 
to Tabriz, one to Shir&z, five to Hirat, one to Sharwdn, and one 

to Azurbaijan. | 

When Friday came, I sent Maul4né NAsiru-d din "Umar, with 
some other holy and learned men that accompanied my camp to 
the Masjid-i sami’, with directions to say the prayers for the 
Sabbath, and to repeat the khutba of my reign in the metropolis 
of Dehli. Accordingly, the khutba, with my name, was repeated 
in the pulpits of the mosques in the city of Dehli, and I rewarded 
the preachers with costly robes and presents. 

When the preparations for holding a court in Dehli were com- 
plete I gave orders for the princes, the amirs, the ntydns, and 
other of my officers, and the satyids, the ’ulamd, the shaikhs, 
and all the principal men of the city to attend my Court. When 
they had all arrived I entered and took my seat upon the 
throne. The Turk and T4jik musicians and singers began to 
play and sing. Wine (shardb) and sharbat, and sweetmeats, and 
all kinds of bread and meat were served; I bestowed rich robes, 
and caps, and girdles, and swords, and daggers, and horses, etc., 
etc., upon the princes, and amérs and other leading men of my 
army, especially upon those braves who had distinguished them- 
selves by deeds of valour under my own observation. To some 
I gave regiments and raised their dignity. Upon the saiyids and 
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"ulamé of the city I bestowed robes and presents. I ordered my 
secretaries to draw up despatches announcing my victories in 
Hindust&n, and to circulate them with all speed throughout my 
dominions. And I ordered my revenue officers to make pro- 
vision for collecting the ransom-money assessed upon the city, 
excepting the saiyids, *ulamd, and shaikhs. The collectors pro- 
ceeded about their work, and I remained in the same quarters for 
several days, holding courts, giving feasts, and partaking of 
pleasure and enjoyment. 


Sack of the City of Dehit. 


On the 16th of the month some incidents occurred which led 
to the sack of the city of Dehli, and to the slaughter of many of 
the infidel inhabitants. One was this. A party of fierce Turk 
soldiers had assembled at one of the gates of the city to look 
about them and enjoy themselves, and some of them laid violent 
hands upon the goods of the inhabitants. When I heard of this 
violence, I sent some amérs, who were present in the city, to 
restrain the Turks. A party of soldiers accompanied these amirs 
into the city. Another reason was that some of the ladies of my 
harem expressed a wish to go into the city and see the palace of 
Hazér-sutin (thousand columns) which Malik Jauné built in the 
fort called Jahan-panéh. I granted this request, and I sent a 
party of soldiers to escort the litters of the ladies. Another 
reason was that Jalal Isl4m and other diwdns had gone into the 
city with a party of soldiers to collect the contribution laid upon 
the city. Another reason was that some thousand troopers with 
orders for grain, oil, sugar, and flour, had gone into the city to 
collect these supplies. Another reason was that it had come to 
my knowledge that great numbers of Hindus and gabdrs, with 
their wives and children, and goods, and valuables, had come 
into the city from all the country round, and consequently I had 
sent some amirs with their regiments (kushtén) into the city 
and directed them to pay no attention to the remonstrances of 
the inhabitants, but to seize and bring out these fugitives. For 
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these several reasons a great number of fierce Turki soldiers were 
in the city. When the soldiers proceeded to apprehend the 
Hindus and gabrs who had fled to the city, many of them drew 
their swords and offered resistance. ‘The flames of strife were 
thus lighted and spread through the whole city from Jah&n- 
panéh and Siri to Old Dehli, burning up all it reached. The 
savage Turks fell to killing and plundering. The Hindus set 
fire to their houses with their own hands, burned their wives and 
children in them, and rushed into the fight and were killed. 
The Hindus and gabrs of the city showed much alacrity and 
boldness in fighting. The amirs who were in charge of the gates 
prevented any more soldiers from going into the place, but the 
flames of war had risen too high for this precaution to be of any 
avail in extinguishing them. On that day, Thursday, and al] the 
night of Friday, nearly 15,000 Turks were engaged in slaying, 
plundering, and destroying. When morning broke on the 
Friday, all my army, no longer under control, went off to the 
city and thought of nothing but killing, plundering, and making 
prisoners. All that day the sack was general. The following 
day, Saturday, the 17th, all passed in the same way, and the 
spoil was so great that each man secured from fifty to a hundred 
prisoners, men, women, and children. There was no man who 
took less than twenty. The other booty was immense in rubies, 
diamonds, garnets, pearls, and other gems; jewels of gold and 
silver ; ashrafis, tankas of gold and silver of the celebrated “Alai 
coinage ; vessels of gold and silver ; and brocades and silks of 
great value. Gold and silver ornaments of the Hindu women 
were obtained in such quantities as to exceed all account. Ex- 
cepting the quarter of the saiyids, the ‘ulama, and the other 
Musulmans, the whole city was sacked. The pen of fate had 
written down this destiny for the people of this city. Although 
I was desirous of sparing them I could not succeed, for it was 
the will of God that this calamity should fall upon the city. 

On the following day, Sunday, it was brought to my know- 
ledge that a great number of infidel Hindus had assembled in 
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the Masyid-i jdmi’ of Old Dehli, carrying with them arms and 
provisions, and were preparing to defend themselves. Some of 
my people who had gone that way on business were wounded by 
them. I immediately ordered Amir Shéh Malik and ’Al{ Sult4n 
Taw&chi to take a party of men and proceed to clear the house 
of God from infidels and idolaters. ‘They accordingly attacked 
these infidels and put them to death. Old Dehli then was 
plundered. 

I ordered that all the artisans and clever mechanics, who were 
masters of their respective crafts, should be picked out from 
among the prisoners and set aside, and accordingly some thou- 
sands of craftsmen were selected to await my command. All 
these I distributed among the princes and amirs who were 
present, or who were engaged officially in other parts of my 
dominions. I had determined to build a Masjid-i jémi in 
Samarkand, the seat of my empire, which should be without a 
rival in any country; so I ordered that all builders and stone- 
masons should be set apart for my own especial service. 

By the will of God, and by no wish or direction of mine, all 
the three cities of Dehli, by name Siri, Jahén-panéh, and Old 
Dehli, had been plundered. The khutba of my sovereignty, which 
is an assurance of safety and protection, had been read in the 
city. It was therefore my earnest wish that no evil might 
happen to the people of the place. But it was ordained by God 
that the city should be ruined. He therefore inspired the infidel 
inhabitants with a spirit of resistance, so that they brought on 
themselves that fate which was inevitable. 

When my mind was no longer occupied with the destruction 
of the peopte of Dehli, I took a ride round the cities. Siri is 
around city (shahr). Its buildings are lofty. They are sur- 
rounded by fortifications (Aala’h), built of stone and brick, and 
they are very strong. Old Dehli also has a similar strong fort, 
but it is larger than that of Siri. From the fort of Siri to that 
of Old Dehli, which is a considerable distance, there runs a 
strong wall, built of stone and cement. The part called Jahan- 
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panéh is situated in the midst of the inhabited city (shahr-i 
abdddn). The fortifications of the three cities have thirty gates. 
Jahén-panéh has thirteen gates, seven on the south side bearing 
towards the east, and six on the north side bearing towards the 
west. Sfri has seven gates, four towards the outside and three 
on the inside towards Jahaén-panéh. The fortifications of old 
Dehli have ten gates, some opening to the exterior and some 
towards the interior of the city. When I was tired of examin- 
ing the city I went into the Magjid-t jami’, where a congregation 
was assembled of saiyids, lawyers, shatkke, and other of the 
principal Musulmans, with the inhabitants of their parts of the 
city, to whom they had been a protection and defence. I called 
them to my presence, consoled them, treated them with every 
respect, and bestowed upon them many presents and honours. 
I appointed an officer to protect their quarter of the city, and 
guard them against annoyance. Then I re-mounted and re- 
turned to my quarters. 


Campaign against the Infidels after the conquest of Dehit. 

I had been at Dehli fifteen days, which time I had passed in 
pleasure and enjoyment, holding royal Courts and giving great 
feasts. I then reflected that I had come to Hindustén to war 
against infidels, and my enterprize had been so blessed that 
wherever I had gone I had been victorious. I had triumphed 
over my adversaries, I had put to death some Jacs of infidels 
and idolaters, and I had stained my proselyting sword with the 
blood of the enemies of the faith. Now this crowning victory 
had been won, and I felt that I ought not to indulge in ease, 
but rather to exert myself in warring against the infidels of 
Hindustan. 

Having made these reflections on the 22nd of Rab{’i-1 dkhir, 
I again drew my sword to wage a religious war. I started from 
Dehli and marched three kos to the fort of Firoz-&b4d, which 
stands upon the banks of the Jumna and is one of the edifices 
erected by Sultén Firoz Shah. There I halted and went in to 
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examine the place. I proceeded to the Masjid-i ydmi’, where I 
said my prayers and offered up my praises and thanksgivings for 
the mercies of the Almighty. Afterwards I again mounted, and 
proceeded to pitch my camp near the palace of Jahén-numé. 
On this day Saiyid Shamsu-d din Turmuzi and ’Aldu-d din, 
ndib-karkart, whom I had sent on an embassy to Bah&dur Néhir 
at the city of Kitila,’ returned to my camp, and presented to me 
a letter which Bahadur had most respectfully written to me to 
the following effect : ‘I am one of the most insignificant servants 
of the great amir, and will proceed to his court to wait upon 
him.” 'The ambassadors informed me that Bahadur Naéhir would 
arrive at my court on Friday. Bahadur Né&hir sent to me as a 
tribute two white parrots which could talk well and pleasantly. 
The envoys presented them to me, and told me that these two 
parrots had belonged to Sultan Tughlik Shéh, and that they had 
lived at the courts of the Sultans ever since. The sight of these 
parrots and the sound of their voices gave me great satisfaction, 
so I gave directions that they should be brought before me in 
their cages every day that I might listen to their talk. 

Next day I crossed the Jumna and marched six kos to the 
villave of Middla. There I halted and encamped. On the 
following day, Friday, I again marched, and after going five 
or six kos, arrived at the village of Katah,? where I pitched 
my camp. SBahddur Néhir, with his eldest son, named 
Kaln4sh,> arrived to pay their respects, and I received 
them with due courtesy. They brought rare and suitable 
presents from Hindustan, but I looked upon the two parrots 
as the best of their gifts. After I had ascertained their sincerity 
from their words and actions, I honoured them with my royal 
favour and bounty, and having raised their dignity, I removed 
all doubt and apprehension from their minds. On the following 
day I marched, and, after going six kos, I arrived at the town 


1 See note infrd page 465. 2 Or “ Kanah.” 
$ The different MSS. of the Zsfar-ndma have ‘' Kalt&sh,’’ ‘‘ Katfsh,” and 
“Katlagh thsh.”’ 
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of Baghpat, where I encamped. Next day, Sunday the 26th, 
I again moved, and, after travelling five kos, arrived at the 
village of Asar, which is situated in a tract called dodb. 


Capture of Mirat. 


I now learned that there was in the vicinity a city called Mirat, 
having a very strong fort. The fortress was one of the strongest 
in Hindustén, and it was under the command of Flydés Afghan 
and his son, Maula Ahmad Thanesari. There was also a gadr 
named Safi, who, with a large body of gabrs, had gone into the 
fort to aid in its defence. They had also plenty of the munitions 
and implements of war. When I heard all this, I instantly sent 
Prince Rustam, Amir Taghi Bighé, Amir Shéh Malik, and 
Amir All&h-d4d against this fort of Mirat, with orders to grant 
terms to the place if the inhabitants showed due submission and 
obedience; but if not, to inform me and proceed to invest the place. 
These officers marched on the 26th of the month, and, arriving 
at Mirat, delivered my message, calling upon the inhabitants to 
capitulate, and to trust their lives, property, and honour to my 
protection. They replied that Tarmsharin Khan, with a host 
beyond all number and compute, had assailed their fort, but had 
retired from it baffled. My envoys reported to me the defiant 
answer of the inhabitants, and when I read the insolent reference 
they made to Tarmsharin Kh&n, who was a great king, my anger 
was roused, and J mounted my horse and gave orders for my 
forces to march against Mirat. On that same day, the 28th of 
the month, after mid-day prayer, I started with 10,000 picked 

-horsemen. Halting one night upon the road, I accomplished 
the distance of twenty kos, and arrived at Mirat on the 29th. 

In the afternoon I ordered my officers to set the men of their 
divisions! to sap holes under the walls of the fortifications. In 
execution of this order they set to work, and in the course of 
one night each party had pushed their mine twelve yards forward 
under the defences. When the besieged discovered this, they 


1 The word used is “ morchal,”’ which would imply that there was a special party 
or corps of sappers. 
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lost all nerve and were quite cast down and bewildered. At this 
time the devoted regiments (kushun) of Amir Allah-d4d Kuchin 
assaulted the gate of the fort, rushing against it shouting their 
war-cry. Sardi Bahddur, son of Kalandar Bahadur, one of the 
followers (natckar) of Amir All&h-d4d, was the first to bring up 
a scaling ladder, attach it to the walls, and mount to the summit. 
A number of brave men rallied to support him, and, with the 
aid of their ladders and ropes, they mounted the walls and 
entered the fort. They then spread themselves in the interior, 
and, fighting vigorously and bravely, Rustam Birlds at lencth 
encountered Tly4s Afghén and his son, Maul4né Ahmad Thane- 
sari. He fought valiantly, and made them both prisoners; then, 
binding their hands to their necks, he brought them to my pre- 
sence. Safi, who had fought well, was killed. The braves and 
soldiers of my army spread themselves over every part of the 
fortifications, and put all the gabrs and people of the place to 
death. Their wives and children were made prisoners, and all 
their property was plundered. When my mind was set at rest 
by this conquest of Mirat, I gave orders that the wood used as 
props to support the mines under the walls should be set on fire, 
and that all the towers and walls should be levelled with the 
ground. The houses of the gabrs were set on fire, and the great 
buildings were razed. Divine favour had thus enabled me to 
obtain an easy victory over Mirat, a place which Tarmsharin 
Khén, a prince of great dignity and power, had besieged with an 
enormous army and failed to capture. With a small force I had 
made a rapid march upon the place, and my brave fellows, by 
sheer courage and determination, had planted their ladders and 
scaled the walls in broad daylight, and had carried the place at 
the point of the sword. For this signal success I offered my 
devout thanks to the Almighty. 


Battles on the Ganges. 


On the 1st Jumada-l awwal I placed the left wing of the army 
under the command of Amir Jah4n Shah, with orders to march 
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up the Jumna, to take every fort and town and village he came 
to, and to put all the infidels of the country to the sword. The 
amir \ed off his army to execute my commands. I ordered Amir 
Shaikh Niru-d din to take charge of the heavy baggage, and 
convey it to the banks of the river Kar&-sa.) TI, myself, de- 
termined upon directing my arms against the infidels on the 
Ganges. I accordingly marched towards that river, which is 
fourteen kos from Mirat. Amir Sulaim4n Shah, whom I had 
left with the baggage, came up according to order, and joined me 
on the march with his division. The first day I marched six 
kos, and halted for the night at the village of Mansira. Next 
day, the 2nd of the month, I arrived early in the morning at 
Piroz-pir, and then I proceeded for two or three kos along the 
bank of the river in search of a ford. At breakfast time I 
reached the place of transit, but found no ford. A party of 
my men entered the river on their horses and crossed by swim- 
ming. I also was about to guide my horse into the water to 
cross in the same way, when the amirs and niydns cast them- 
selves upon their knees, and represented that Prince Pir Mu- 
hammad and Amir Jahan Shéh, with the right wing of the 
army, had crossed the river near Piroz-pir, and that it was 
advisable for me not to cross over that day. I assented to their 
representation, and encamped on the bank of the river, but I 
ordered Amir Jahan Malik, and others belonging to the division 
of Prince Shah Rukh, to cross over and pass the night there. On 
the following day, the 3rd of the month, I marched up the river 
for a distance of fifteen kos, towards Tughlikpir, and that place 
was five kos distant, when I heard that a large body of infidel 
Hindus had collected at the fords of the river. I immediately 
ordered Mubdshar Bahadur and ’Ali Sultén Taw&chi to proceed 
with 5,000 horse to chastise these infidels, and I proceeded on 
my way to Tughlikpir. As I went on, the air and the wind 
affected me, and I felt a pain in my right arm, which every 
moment increased. It caused me much suffering, and sundry 


1 «6 Black-river;”’ a translation of the Hindu Kalsaé. 
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hot applications! were applied. I was now informed that there 
was a force of Hindus coming down the river in forty-eight 
boats with the intention of fighting. This intelligence acted as 
a cure for my pain, and eagerness for the fight made me forget 
my suffering. I mounted my horse, and, taking with me 1,000 
troopers, who were at hand, we struck our heels into the flanks 
of our horses and hastened to the side of the river. As soon as 
my braves saw the boats, some of them rode their horses into 
the river and swam to the vessels; then, seizing fast hold of 
the sides, they defeated all the efforts of the Hindus to shake 
them off. They forced their way into some of the boats, put 
the infidels to the sword, and threw their bodies into the river; 
thus sending them through water to the fires of hell. Some of 
my men dismounted, and, proceeding to the ford, assailed the 
enemy with arrows. The occupants of the boats returned the 
arrows, but the vessels were at length wrested from their posses- 
sion, and were brought with their contents to my presence. The 
enemy had lashed ten of their boats together with chains and 
strong ropes, and these vessels maintained the fight. My men 
plied them with arrows till they slew many of them; they then 
swam off, and, boarding the boats, put every living soul to the 
sword, sending them through water to the fires of hell.® 

When I was at leisure, after this affair with the boats, I, on 
the same day, marched on to Tughlikpur, and there encamped. 
I sent on Amir Alléh-d&d, Béyazid Kuchin, and Altin Bakhshi 
with a force as an advance-guard to cross the river and to obtain 
information for me of the whereabouts of the enemy. After 
their departure, when three watches of the night had passed, 
two horsemen came in from All&h-dad to report that the re- 
connoitring party had discovered a ford by which they had 
passed the river, and had found on the other side a large body 
of infidel Hindus, with a great amount of property and goods, 


‘ “ Garm-ddr&,'’ explained as “hot spices, cloves, eto.” Tfmir was probably 
taffering from rheumatism. 
? TimGr was evidently proud of this savage jest. 
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under the command of a man named Mubarak Khan. Confident 
in their numbers, they were ready to fight. As soon as I learned 
this, I ordered my forces to be drawn out, and I mounted my 
horse and started off greatly incensed. Before morning broke 
I passed the Ganges with 1,000 horsemen fully equipped for 
service. After proceeding a kos, the time for morning prayer 
arrived, so I alighted from my horse in the plain, paid my de- 
votions, and offered my praises. I then again mounted, in full 
assurance of the favour of the Almighty, and went on towards 
the enemy. Mub4rak Khén was informed of my approach, and 
stood, with 10,000 fighting men, in battle array, prepared to 
fight. 
Three great victories in one day. 

Attended by my escort, I was carefully examining and scruti- 
nising the enemy, and the whole of my 1,000 horsemen had not 
come up. The great bulk of the army was engaged in plander- 
ing expeditions at a distance. I had but 1,000 men, and the 
enemy numbered 10,000, still I put my trust in God and prayed 
to Him for victory. By a wonderful coincidence, just at this 
juncture, Saiyid Khw4ja and Jahén Malik with 5,000 horee, 
whom I had sent on a plundering excursion, having made a 
sweep, came up in my rear just in the nick of time. If it had 
not been so I might here have said farewell, for I could hardly 
have escaped. I deemed their arrival a most fortunate omen, 
offered my thanks to God and faced the foe. I ordered Amir 
All&h-dad and Amir Shéh Malik to make a charge upon the 
enemy with the thousand horsemen of my escort, and not to be 
dismayed by the numbers of their antagonists. When, in obedi- 
ence to my command, they dashed forward, the enemy did not 
await their charge, but wavered and turned and fled. My 
brave fellows pursued and killed many of them, made their wives 
and children prisoners, plundered their property and goods, and 
secured a vast number of cows and buffalos. When, by the 
favour of God, I had secured this victory, I got off my horse and 
prostrated myself on the ground to pay my thanks. 
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While the soldiers were occupied in securing the spoil, I sat 
down to take a little rest, but some of the reconnoitring party 
came in with the information that there was a large number of 
Hindus assembled in the valley of Kitila,! on the side of the 
Ganges, having made that valley a place of refuge. I instantly 
mounted, and leaving the greater part (¢amdmt) of my force to 
secure the spoil, I started off for the valley of Kiutila with only 
five hundred horsemen. When I reached the place I found an 
immense number of gabre assembled in the darra. Instantly I 
ordered Amir Shéh Malik and ’Ali Sult4n Tawé&chi to charge 
the enemy without paying the slightest heed to their numbers, 
although they were twenty to one. Spurring their horses, 
shouting their war-cry, and brandishing their swords, they fell 
upon the forces (a/wdj) of the enemy like hungry lions upon a 
flock of sheep. At the first charge the ranks of the enemy were 
broken, and many of their men fell under the blows of the sword. 
God thus gave me victory with such a small band of followers 
over such a numerous host of the enemy. After many of them 
had been slain, those who escaped kept in the thickets and defiles 
(darrahd), skulking like foxes and jackals. An immense booty 
was left, and my braves were busy in securing it. Only one 
hundred men remained with me as a guard, the other four 
hundred were engaged in collecting the plunder. At this con- 
joncture Malik Shaikha, commander of the infidels, with five 
hundred horse and a large force of foot, knitting their brows with 
hatred, advanced against me. I perceived this force coming 
to attack me, and my warlike spirit was roused, so, with the 
handred men who supported me, I spurred on to meet the foe. 
When about the distance of a bow-shot remained between us, 
one of the horsemen, who was in advance of me, turned round 
and told me that it was a force belonging to Shaikh Kukar, one - 


1 In the two MSS. of this work this name is written aS and g\8$, but the 


MSS. of the Zafar-ndma generally have gl) 168 Képila, which is an old name of 


Hardw&r, and the description of the place in page 458 infrd, leaves no doubt of its 
being Hardwar. Petis de la Croix and Price also both have Képila. 
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of my dependents and servants, who was coming to join my 
camp. These words, so far from the truth, reached my ears, 
and I was satisfied and turned back. But Malik Shaikha drew 
his sword, and came dashing on with his men against my fol- 
lowers, of whom several received wounds. When I ascertained 
the fact that these were foes, and not the people of Shaikh 
Kikar, I turned rein, and charging the enemy despatched many 
of them at the first attack. Malik Shaikha received a spear 
thrust in his stomach, and a sword cut on the head. He fell 
from his horse, and my men made him prisoner. They bound 
his hands to his neck and brought him to my presence. Many 
of the gabrs were killed and wounded; a few escaped half dead 
(with fright). Malik Shaikha, a very large and powerful man, 
was brought before me, wounded as he was. The awe of my 
presence added to his wounds, took such an effect upon him that 
when I asked him a question, he surrendered his soul to the 
Lord of Hell before he could answer me. God thus granted me 
two great victories in one day, and I offered my thanksgivings 
for his favour. 

Again I mounted my steed, and as I did so intelligence was 
brought to me that in the valley (darra) of Kitila, two kos 
distant, a large number of infidels and gabrs had collected with 
their wives and children, and with property, goods, and cattle 
beyond all estimate. The road thither was arduous, through 
jungles and thickets. When I heard this my first thought was 
that I had been awake since midnight, I had travelled a long 
distance without any halt, and had surmounted many difficulties, 
I had won two splendid victories with a few brave soldiers, and I 
was very tired, I would therefore stop and take rest. Bat then 
I remembered that I had drawn my sword, and had come to 
Hind with the resolution of waging a holy war against its in- 
fidels, and so long as it was possible to fight with them, rest was 
unlawful for me. Although I had only a few amirs and a few 
soldiers with me, I placed my trust in God, and determined to 
attack the enemy. Spurring my horse, I started, and when I 
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had gone a little way, I remembered how three days before I had 
sent Prince Pir Muhammad and Amir Sulaiman Shéh across the 
river from the village of Pirozpir, and I thought how opportune 
it would be if they were now to join me. But then I said how 
can they know that I have crossed the river, or how can they 
conceive that I am engaged in this distant place! in action with 
the infidels. I was going along with my head bent down, en- 
gaged in these reflections, when suddenly a large body of men 
came to view in the distance, and every man had something to 
say about them. I sent forward some scouts to ascertain what 
force it was, and as they drew near they discovered that it was 
the division of Prince Pir Muhammad Jahéngir and Amir 
Sulaim4n Shéh. The scouts immediately proceeded to the 
prince and told him of the state of affairs, how I had already 
won two great victories that day, and that for the third time I 
was marching against a numerous body of gabdrs collected at 
Kutila. The prince and his men had previously heard nothing 
of me, and now, on getting this timely information, they were 
very glad, and turned to wait upon me. The scouts whom I 
had sent to reconnoitre returned, and told me that the prince 
with his division in martial array was coming up. They added 
that the prince knew nothing about me until they informed him 
of the enterprize I had in hand, and that he was now on the 
way to meet me. This information, so in accordance with my 
wishes, rejoiced me greatly. It was quite beyond my expecta- 
tions, for I had no idea of the prince being near; so I was glad, 
and prostrated myself on the earth in thanks to God for having 
granted me what my heart desired. It was now the time of 
afternoon (asr) prayer, and it was the fourth of the month. The 
prince and Amir Sulaimén Sh&h came up with their numerous 
force, and were honoured with an interview. Pressing on with 
all haste I passed the jungles and thickets, and arrived in front 
of the infidels. After a slight resistance the enemy took to 
flight, but many of them fell under the swords of my soldiers. 
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All the wives and children of the infidels were made prisoners, 
and their property and goods, gold, money and grain, horses, 
camels (shutur), cows and buffalos in countless numbers, fell as 
spoil into the hands of my soldiers. Satisfied with this rout of 
the enemy, I said the afternoon prayers in public in that desert, 
and I returned thanks to God for that I had fought three times 
with enemies outnumbering my men by ten and twenty to one, 
and that in each battle I had gained a signal victory. 

The day now drew to a close and night came on, but in that 
desert there was no place for me to alight and pitch my camp, 80 
I turned back with my enormous booty, and encamped in the 
field where I had won the second victory. There I passed the 
night in repose. 

At this place information was brought to me that fifteen tos 
off, up the river, and near the mountains, there was a place in 
which there was the image of a cow, carved out of stone, and 
that the river (dd) ran from its mouth. In the belief of the 
people of Hindust&n the source of the river Ganges was in this 
same mountain. The Hindu infidels worship the Ganges, and 
once every year they come on pilgrimage to this place,’ which 
they consider the source of the river, to bathe and to have their 
heads and beards shaved. They believe these acts to be the 
means of obtaining salvation and securing future reward. They 
dispense large sums in charity among those who wear the Brah- 
manical thread, and they throw money into the river. When 
infidels die in distant parts, their bodies are burned, and the 
ashes are brought to this river and are thrown into it. This 
they look upon as a means of sanctification. When I learned 
these facts, I resolved to war against the infidels of this place, 
so that I might obtain the merit of overthrowing them. 

Information was also brought to me that all the men whom 

I had defeated in the valley of Kaitila, before coming hither, 

had not been killed. The day having drawn to a close, many 

had escaped and were hiding in the thickets and broken ground. 
1 Hardwar. 
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Neither had all their property been plundered. So I resolved 
to go again next day to that valley, and to put all the surviving 
infidels to death. At dawn on the 5th Juméda-l awwal I said 
my morning prayer, and started with a suitable force for the 
valley of Kiutila, which lies at the foot of a lofty mountain and 
on the banks of the Ganges. During the night all the gadrs 
who had been scattered reassembled under their chiefs, and as 
they had no place of refage more secure, they resolved that if 
the Musulmans returned, they would fight till they died. So 
they were prepared for battle. When I approached the darra, 
IT made the following disposition of my forces for conquering 
the infidels. I placed my right wing under Prince Pir Muham- 
mad Jahangir and Amir Sulaimfn Shéh. The left wing I gave 
into the charge of several amirs of tumdns. I gave the command 
of the advance to Amir Shah Malik, and I kept the centre 
under my own orders, Upon entering the valley the infidels at 
first, having drawn up their forces, put on a bold appearance and 
advanced to the attack. I restrained the braves of my advance- 
guard, and of the right and left wings, and, having massed them 
together, charged the enemy, shouting aloud our war-cry until 
the hills and valleys resounded. The sounds of the kettle- 
drams and other warlike instruments fell upon the battle field, 
and at the first and second charge dismay seized upon the enemy, 
and they took to flight. My brave men displayed great courage 
and daring; they made their swords their banners, and exerted 
themselves in slaying the foe. They slaughtered many of the 
infidels, and pursued those who fled to the mountains. So many 
of them were killed that their blood ran down the mountains and 
the plain, and thus (nearly) all were sent to hell. The few who 
escaped, wounded, weary, and half dead, sought refuge in the 
defiles of the hills. Their property and goods, which exceeded 
all computation, and their countless cows and buffalos, fell as 
spoil into the hands of my victorious soldiers. 

When I was satisfied with the destruction I had dealt out to 
the infidels, and the land was cleansed from the pollution of 
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their existence, I turned back victorious and triumphant, laden 
with spoil. On that same day I crossed the Ganges, and said 
my mid-day prayers in the congregation, on the bank of that 
river. I prostrated myself in humble thanks to God, and after- 
wards again mounting my horse, marched five miles down the 
river and then encamped. It now occurred to my mind that I 
had marched as a conqueror from the river Sind to Dehli, the 
capital of the kings of India. I had put the infidels to the 
edge of the sword on both sides of my route, and had scoured 
the land; I had seized upon the throne of the kings of India; 
I had defeated Sultén Mahmid, the king of Dehli, and triumphed 
over him; I had crossed the rivers Ganges and Jumna, and I 
had sent many of the abominable infidels to hell, and had purified 
the land from their foul existence. I rendered thanks to Al- 
mighty God that I had accomplished my undertaking, and had 
waged against the infidels that holy war I had resolved upon: 
then I determined to turn my course towards Samarkand, my 
capital and paradise. On the 6th of the month I mounted and 
proceeded towards the heavy baggage, and, having travelled 
several kos, I encamped, and sent some yérutchis (quarter- 
masters) to go and bring up the baggage. 


Victories in the Suodhk hills. 

On Tuesday I marched six kos, and the heavy baggage was 
now four kos distant. I now learned that an immense number 
of infidels had collected in the Siw4lik hills. Upon inquiring 
into the nature of these hills, I was informed that the people of 
Hindustan compute this mountain region at one /ac and the 
fourth part of a /ac.! It has narrow and strong valleys (darra), 
in which the infidels had assembled. When I received this in- 
formation I immediately ordered the troops, with the baggage, 
to march towards the Siw4lik hills, and I, myself, proceeded in 
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that direction. Marching in the evening and into the night, I 
accomplished five kos, and then encamped in the hills. At this 
halt Prince Khalil Sultan and Amir Shaikh Nuru-d din, who 
had been with the baggage, and to whom I had issued my 
order, came up. When I was seated on my cushion of royalty, 
with all the princes and amirs around me, Amir Sulaim4n Shah, 
Amir Shéh Malik, Amir Shaikh Niru-d din, and other amérs, 
rose from their places, and, coming forward, bowed their knees 
before me and said: ‘“‘So long as we, your servants, are able to 
move hand and foot, we will execute your orders, but what 
necessity is there for our great amir to take all this toil and 
hardship upon himself, and that he should now order us to 
march against the infidels of the Siw4lik, and to rout and destroy 
them?” I replied: ‘“‘ My principal object in coming to Hindus- 
tan, and in undergoing all this toil and hardship, has been to 
accomplish two things. The first was to war with the infidels, 
the enemies of the Muhammadan religion; and by this religious 
warfare to acquire some claim to reward in the life to come. 
The other was a worldly object; that the army of Isl4m might 
gain something by plundering the wealth and valuables of the 
infidels: plunder in war is as lawful as their mothers’ milk to 
Musulm&ns who war for their faith, and the consuming of that 
Which is lawful is a means of grace.’”’ When the amérs received 
this answer, they maintained silence. I now despatched some 
horsemen with all speed to Amir Jahén Shéh, whom I had sent 
off a week before to plunder the forts and towns on the Jumna, 
ordering him to rejoin me with all speed, that he and his men 
might also share in the merit of fighting against the infidels. 
The amir came in directly and joined me. Then, placing my 
trast in God, I mounted my charger, and, on the 10th of the 
month, marched towards the Siw4lik hills. 

In a valley (darra) of these hills there was a rdi named Bahriz, 
the number of whose forces, and whose lofty, rugged, narrow, and 
strong position, made him superior to all the chiefs of the hills, 
and, indeed, of most of Hindustén. At the present time es- 
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pecially, he, having heard of my approach, had done his best to 
strengthen his position, and all the malignant rdis of the country 
had gathered round him. Proud of the number of his men and 
soldiers, the height of his darra and abode, he stood firm, 
resolved upon fighting. On the other hand, I resolved upon 
attacking Bahriz and conquering the SiwAlik hills. 


Conquest of the Stwdlik. 


On the 10th Juméda-l awwal I mounted my horse and drew 
my sword, determined on fighting the infidels of the Siwélik. 
First I attended to the disposition of my forces. I gave the 
command of the right wing to Prince Pir Muhammad Jahangir 
and Amir Sulaim4n Shah; and I placed the left wing under 
Prince Sultan Husain and Amir Jahdén Sh&h. I sent forward 
Shaikh Niru-d din and Amir Shéh Malik in command of the 
advance-guard of the centre. When my arrangements were 
complete, we marched, and on approaching the valley, I ordered 
the drums to be beaten, the instruments to be sounded, and the 
war-cry to be raised, until the hills and valleys echoed with their 
sounds. I proceeded to the mouth of the darra, where I 
alighted from my horse, and sent forward my amire and soldiers. 
They all dismounted, and, girding up their lains, marched forward 
to the conflict, full of resolution and courage. The demon-like 
Hindys were lurking in places of ambush, and attacked my sol- 
diers, but these retaliated with showers of arrows, and falling 
upon them with the sword forced their way into the valley. 
There they closed with them, and fighting most bravely they 
slaughtered the enemy with sword, knife, and dagger. So many 
fell that the blood ran down in streams. The infidel gabrs were 
dismayed at the sight, and took to flight. The holy warnors 
pursued them, and made heaps of slain. A few Hindus, in a 
wretched plight, wounded and half dead, escaped, and hid them- 
selves in holes and caves. An immense spoil, beyond all com- 
pute, in money, goods and articles, cows and buffalos, fell into 
the hands of my soldiers. All the Hindu women and children 
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in the valley were made prisoners. When I was fully satisfied 
with the defeat of the insolent infidels of the Siwélik, and with 
the victory I had gained, I returned triumphant, and encamped 
in the same place. This night I passed as a guest in the tents 
of Prince Pir Muhammad Jahangir. 

When morning came I ordered all the plunder that had fallen 
into the hands of my men to be collected, for I understood that 
some had obtained much and others little, and I had it all fairly 
divided. On that day, the 11th of the month, I marched and 
joined the heavy baggage. I encamped at the village of Bahrah, 
in the country of Miyapdr. Next day I again marched, and 
accomplishing four kos, halted at the village of Shikk Sar. An 
enormous quantity of plunder, goods and articles, prisoners and 
cattle, was now collected together with the heavy baggage, and 
the people of the army were very heavily laden; consequently 
it was difficult to march more than four or five kos in a day. 
On the 13th I encamped at the village of Kandar. 

On the following day, the 14th Juméda-l awwal, I crossed the 
river Jumna with the baggage, and encamped in another part of 
the Siw4lik hills. Here I learned that in this part of the Siw4lik 
there was a rdjah of great rank and power, by name Ratan 
Sen. His valley (darra) was more lofty and more narrow, and 
his forces more numerous than those of R&ja Bahriz. The 
mountains around are exceedingly lofty, and the jungles and 
woods remarkably thick, so that access to the valley was im- 
possible, except by cutting through the jungle. When I under- 
stood these facts about Ratan Sen, I felt my responsibilities as 
a warrior of the Faith, and I was unwilling that the night should 
pass in ease; so I issued a summons for the attendance of the 
amirs and other officers. When they were all present, I directed 
them to prepare their men for battle, and that they should carry 
hatchets and bills, etc., for clearing away the jungle. I directed 
some thousands of torches to be lighted, and the drums of de- 
parture to be sounded. So at night I mounted my horse, and 
when I reached the jungle, I ordered my warriors to cut away 
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the jungle, and make a way through. They proceeded to execute 
my order, and all night long they were occupied in clearing a 
passage. I went on to the front, and as morning broke I had 
traversed twelve kos by the way that had been pierced through 
the jungle. When I emerged from the jungle, the dawn ap- 
peared, and [ alighted from my horse and said my morning 
prayers. Then I again mounted, and on the morning of the 
15th, I found myself between two mountains, one the Siwélik 
mountain, the other the Kika mountain. This was the valley 
(darra), and it was exceedingly strong. The hills on both sides 
raised their heads to the clouds. In the front of this valley 
R&ja Ratan Sen had drawn out his forces, as numerous as ants 
or locusts. There he had taken his stand, prepared for battle 
with an advance-guard, a right wing and left wing, in regular 
martial array. 

As soon as my eye fell upon the dispositions of Raja Ratan 
Sen, I ordered my warriors to shout their battle-cry aloud, and 
the drums and other instruments to be sounded. The noige 
reverberated through the hills, and filled the hearts of the infidels 
with dismay and trembling, so that they wavered. At this 
moment I ordered my forces to make one grand charge upon the 
infidels. At the first onset, the Hindus broke and fled, and my 
victorious soldiers pursued, slashing their swords, killing many of 
the fugitives, and sending them to hell. Only a few of them 
escaped, wounded and dispirited, and hiding themselves like 
foxes in the woods, thus saved their lives. When the soldiers 
gave up killing the infidels, they secured great plunder in goods 
and valuables, prisoners and cattle. No one of them had less 
than one or two hundred cows, and ten or twenty slavea—the 
other plunder exceeded all calculation. On this day, Prince Pir 
Muhammad Jahangir and Amir Sulaimén Shah, with the right 
wing of the army, and Prince Sult4n Husain and Amir Jahan 
Shah, with the left wing, returned and joined me. By my 
orders they had parted from me, and had penetrated the valleys 
on my right and left. They had encountered and routed many 
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infidels, and had slain great numbers of them, but they had not 
gained so much spoil (as my division). I was satisfied with 
the victory I had won over Ratan Sen and his forces, and all 
that he possessed had fallen into the hands of my soldiers. Day 
came to a close, and I encamped between the two mountains. 
The princes and amirs of the right and left wing, whose way had 
lan through other valleys, came in to me in the evening, which 
was the evening of Friday, the 16th,! and reported to me their en- 
gagements with the enemy, and the men who had distinguished 
themselves by feats of valour. After a night’s rest, on the 
morning of Friday, I arose, and after saying my prayers I 
mounted and rode towards the valley of those two mountains, 
intent upon the conquest of the Siwélik hills. 


Capture of Nagarkot (Kangra). 

When Ientered the valley on that side of the Siw4lik, infor- 
mation was brought to me about the town (shahr) of Nagarkot, 
which is a large and important town of Hindustén, and situated 
in these mountains. The distance was thirty kos, but the road 
thither lay through jungles, and over lofty and rugged hills. 
Every rdé and rdja who dwelt in these hills had a large number 
of retainers. As soon as I learned these facts about Nagarkot 
and the country round, my whole heart was intent upon carrying 
the war against the infidel Hindus of that place, and upon sub- 
duing the territory. So I set spurs to my horse, and wended 
my way thither. 

The Jeft wing of my army, commanded by Amir Jahan Shéh, 
had obtained no booty on the previous day, so I ordered his 
division to the front to battle with the infidels, and to capture 
spoil to compensate them for the deficiency of the previous 
day. I sent Séin Timdr with a party of soldiers forward as 
an advance-guard, and then I followed. At breakfast time Séin 
Timair, the commander of the vanguard, sent to inform me that 
there was a very large force of infidels in front drawn up in order 


1 It must be borne in mind that the Muhammadan day begins at sunset. 
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of battle. I instantly ordered Amir Jahén Shaéh, whom I had 
sent to the front with the forces of the left wing and the army 
of Khurds4n, to attack the enemy. The amtr, in obedience to 
my order, advanced and charged the enemy. At the very first 
charge the infidels were defeated and put to flight. The holy 
warriors, sword in hand, dashed among the fugitives, and made 
heaps of corpses. Great numbers were slain, and a vast booty in 
goods and valuables, and prisoners and cattle in countless num- 
bers, fell into the hands of the victors, who returned triumphant 
and loaded with spoil. 

A horseman belonging to the kushun of Amir Shaikh Nuru-d 
din and ’Ali Sult4n Taw&chi now came galloping in to inform 
me that upon my left there was a valley in which an immense 
number of Hindus and gabdrs had collected, and were crying out 
for battle. Vast herds of cattle and buffalos were grazing around 
them, in numbers beyond the reach of the imagination. As soon 
as I heard this, I proceeded to the place, and having said my 
mid-day prayers with the congregation on the way, I joined 
Amir Shaikh Nuru-d din, and I ordered him, with ’Ali Sultén 
Tawachf, to march with their forces against the enemy. In 
compliance with this order they went boldly forward, and by 
a rapid march came in sight of the infidels. Like a pack of 
hungry sharp-clawed wolves, they fell upon the flock of fox-like 
infidels, and dyed their swords and weapons in the blood of those 
wretches till streams of blood ran down the valley. I went to 
the front from the rear, and found the enemy flying on all sides, 
and my braves splashing their blood upon the ground. A party 
of the Hindus fled towards the mountain, and I taking a body of 
soldiers pursued them up that lofty mountain, and put them to 
the sword. After mounting to the summit I halted. Finding 
the spot verdant and the air pleasant, I sat myself down and 
watched the fighting and the valiant deeds my men were per- 
forming. I observed their conduct with my own eyes, and how 
they put the infidel Hindus to the sword. The soldiers engaged 
in collecting the booty, and cattle, and prisoners. This exceeded 
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all calculation, and they returned victorious and triumphant. The 
princes and amtrs and other officers came up the mountain to 
meet me, and to congratulate me on the victory. I had seen 
splendid deeds of valour, and I now promoted the performers and 
rewarded them with princely gifts. The enormous numbers of 
cows and buffalos that had been taken were brought forward, and 
I directed that those who had captured many should give a few 
to those soldiers who had got no share. Through this order, 
every man, small and great, strong and feeble, obtained a share 
of the spoil. I remained till evening on the mountain, and after 
saying evening prayer I came down. I encamped in the valley 
where there were running streams. Several times when I en- 
camped in these mountains great numbers of monkeys came into 
the camp from the jungles and woods, both by night and day, 
and laid their claws upon whatever they could find to eat, and 
carried it off before the faces of the men. At night they stole 
their little articles and curiosities. 

Since the 14th Juméda-l awwal, when I entered the Siw4lik 
hills, I had fought the enemy several times, I had gained vic- 
tories and captured forts. From that time to the 17th Juméda-l 
&khir, one month and two days, I had been engaged in fighting, 
slaying, and plundering the miscreant Hindus of those hills, until 
I arrived at the fort of Jammu. I reckoned that during those 
thirty-two days I had twenty conflicts with the enemy, and 
gained as many victories. I captured seven strong celebrated 
forts belonging to the infidels, which were situated two or three 
kos distance apart, and were the jewels and beauties of that 
region. The people of these forts and countries had formerly 
paid the yisya (poll-tax) to the Sultan of Hindustan; but for a 
long time past they had grown strong, and casting off their 
allegiance to those sovereigns, they no longer paid the jizya, but 
indulged in all sorts of opposition. 

One of these eight forts belonged to a chief named Shaikha, a 
relation of Malik Shaikh Kukar. The people of the fort made 
some Musulmans who were dwelling amongst them their media- 
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tors, and sent offers of submission and service. But I saw looks 
of deception and treachery in the faces of the people of the fort. 
When my ministers had settled the amount of the ransom 
money, and the officers proceeded to collect it, these bad people 
evaded payment. On being informed of this, I gave orders that 
all kinds of articles should be taken at a good price instead 
of money and specie (jins). When this was understood, they 
brought forth all sorts of things and gave them over at a high 
valuation, so it came to pass that all the bows and arrows and 
swords that they possessed were surrendered instead of money. 
I now issued an order that forty of the Hindus of the fort should 
come out to serve Hindi Shéh, my treasurer. Being of a dis- 
obedient rebellious spirit they resisted, paid no respect to my 
order, and even killed some of the Musulmaéns whe were in the 
fort. Directly I heard this, I gave orders for the amirs with 
their respeetive forces to advance boldly against the fort. In 
execution of this order all my forces assembled en masse to storm 
the place. They assailed it on every side, and fixing their 
scaling-ladders they mounted the walls and penetrated to the 
interior. The men of the garrison having been guilty of conduct 
worthy of death, were killed. Two thousand thus perished and 
were sent to hell. The women and children were made prisoners, 
and the buildings were levelled with the ground. By the favour 
and grace of God my heart had thus been gratified with the over- 
throw of the vile infidels of the Siw&lik. I had subdued their 
strongholds, and there remained no other contumacious rat or 
rdja to conquer. I inquired of the people who were acquainted 
with this region if there were any more infidels in the vicinity 


against whom I could carry the scourge of holy warfare. 


Conquest of Jammt. 


In answer to my inquiry I was informed that the castle of 
Jammu was near, that it was connected with the Siwélik and 
Kika mountains, and that the inhabitants were not submissive 
and obedient to the Sultans of Hindustan. These facts being 
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made known to me, I on the 16th Jum&da-l 4khir 802, marched 
from the village of Mansér determined to carry my arms against 
the infidels of Jammé. After marching six kos I encamped at 
the village of Baila, in the territory of Jammi. I sent. Amir 
Shaikh Muhammad, son of Amir Aiku-timir, and some other 
officers, at the head of a body of horse against the village of 
Baila. The people in that village confident in their numbers, in 
the density of the jungle, and in the altitude of the position, had 
placed themselves in ambush in many places along the borders of 
the jungle prepared to give battle and offer resistance. The 
amirs who had gone on in advance reported these facts to me, 
and asked for permission to attack and defeat the enemy. I 
returned answer that I myself was desirous of sharing in the 
merit of the holy fight, and, therefore, the battle must be deferred 
till the morrow until I should arrive. When my orders reached 
them they postponed operations for that day. On the next day, 
the 17th, I marched towards Baila. When the eyes of the 
enemy fell upon my royal banners, and the cries of my warriors 
sounded in their ears, they wavered and fled, seeking refuge in 
the dense jungles and thickets. I directed the amirs in the front 
to advance and seize the mouths of the jungle and woods so that. 
the troops might enter the village of Baila and plender it in 
security. No man was to enter the jungle and woods. The 
amirs carried out these orders and the soldiers obtained great 
quantities of grain, sugar, and oil. After that they set fire to 
the houses and destroyed the buildings. 

The same day I advanced four kos and then encamped. Uljah 
Timur Tunkatdér, Fulad Bahddur, and Zainu-d din whom I had 
sent as ambassadors from Dehli to Shh Iskandar, king of Kash- 
mir, now returned to me with the Shéh’s envoys, bearing a letter 
from him. I read the letter from beginning to end. It was 
couched in the most respectful terms, the king declaring himself 
to be my humble servant, and stating his intention to follow his 
letters and to be honoured by waiting upon me. The Shéh’'s 
ambassadors bent the knee, and after offering their benedictions, 
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informed me that their master had come as far as the village of 
Jahdn to meet me. 


Iskandar, King of Kashmir. 


I was now informed that Mull& Nuru-d din, the ambassador 
of Shéh Iskandar, who had been in attendance upon me, had 
returned without leave to his master at the village of Jabhan, to 
inform him that my ministers of finance had determined that 
when he should arrive at my court there should be demanded 
from him a contribution of 30,000 horses and a Jac of silver tankas, 
each tanka weighing two and a half miskdils. Sh&h Iskandar, in 
order to provide for this payment, had returned from Jabhdn to 
Kashmir. When I heard this I called for my financial officers 
and told them that they had put too heavy a burden on the neck 
of Sh&h Iskandar, that the tax and tribute to be demanded of 
every country ought to be in proportion to its income and cultiva- 
tion, and that they had exhibited their own ignorance in making 
such a demand. I immediately reassured the ambassador of the 
Shéh, gave him a rebe and presents, and sent him with Mu‘ata- 
mad Zainu-d din to his master with a message that he was not to 
consider himself bound by the demand made by my officers, but 
to trust in my royal favour and to return without fear. It was 
then the 17th of. the month, and when twenty-eight days had 
passed, on the 15th of the month of Rajab, he must come to my 

camp upon the banks of the Indus. 

At the foot of a mountain in the vicinity of my camp there 
was @ flourishing village, and I sent a force to plunder it. When 
they reached it, the Hindus of the place who were numerous, 
assembled to resist, but on the approach of my men fear fell upon 
their hearts, and they set fire to their houses and fled to the 
mountains. My victorious soldiers pursued them and slew many 
of them. A large booty in grain and property fell into our hands. 
There were two other large villages in the vicinity of this village. 
These also were plundered and a large amount of spoil was 
secured. On this day Ré-timar was wounded. 
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On the 19th I again marched, and came up opposite to the 
city of Jammi, and there encamped, my royal tents and canopies 
being set up. The five or six kos which I traversed in this 
day’s march was entirely through a cultivated country ; nowhere 
did I see any dry (khushk) or waste (khd/t) land, and so in the 
place where I encamped there was no necessity for any man to 
go out into the fields in search of fodder for his horse or camel, 
for there was grain and grass enough between the tents to feed 
the animals. On the next day, the 20th, after resting for the 
night, I again moved with the intention of attacking the town of 
Jammt. I came into the valley where the source of the river 
of Jammi is situated, and there I pitched my tents; but I sent 
my army over the river to the foot of a mountain, on the left of 
the town, and to the village of Manu on the right. When my 
forces had secured these positions, the demon-spirited Hindus sent 
off their wives and children from their villages to the tops of the 
mountains, and they fortified themselves in their village. Their 
rdja, with his warlike gabrs and athletic Hindus, took his post 
in the valley, where they howled like so many jackals. I com- 
manded that not a soldier should go towards the mountain, or 
have anything to do with these gabrs, but that they should 
attack and plunder the town of Jammu and the village of Manu. 
Accordingly my forces fell to plundering, and secured an enor- 
mous booty in grain, goods of all kinds, and cattle. I returned 
victorious to the baggage, where I entered my tents, and passed 
the night in pleasure and rest. 

As soop as morning broke the drums sounded. I selected 
certain kushiéns which I placed under the command of experienced 
veteran amérs, and | intrusted them to go and conceal themselves 
in the jungle, while I marched away with drums playing.. The 
Hindus and gabrs, who had fled to the hills in alarm at my 
approach, would then come down from the mountains in fancied 
security, and my troops in ambush might fall upon the infidels 
and cut them to pieces. In execution of this order the troops 
went and concealed themselves, and I mounting my horse crossed 
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the river of Jammi, and marched four kos. All this distance 
was through arable land, and a green and fertile country. I 
encamped on the banks of the Chin&wa! on a piece of cultivated 
ground, and set up my tents with all the baggage around. Some 
horsemen now arrived in haste from the amirs, whom I had left 
in ambush, to inform me that, after I had marched away, the 
R&ja of Jammi and other devilish gabrs came down confidently 
from the tops of the hills. When they reached the plain the 
amirs rushed suddenly from their ambush upon the infidels, and 
killed a great number of them. A few of them, worn out and 
wounded, had escaped to the jungle and woods. The Raja of 
Jammi, who was ruler of the country, with fifty Rdos and 
Rédjpits had been made prisoners by Daulat Timtr TAwachi 
Husain Malik Kiuchin and others belonging to the ¢émadn of 
Awir Shaikh Niru-d din, and the whole force was coming up 
with the prisoners. I gave thanks to Almighty God that the 
enemies of the Muhammadan religion had been smitten down by 
the men of the faith, or had been made prisoners, The day 
before, proud of their numbers and confident in the density of the 
jungle and the altitude of the hills, they had raised their cries 
of defiance, and now, by the grace of God, they were prisoners in 
my hands. I immediately gave orders that the fifty prisoners 

should be put in bonds and chains. When my eyes fell upon the 
Raja of Jammi, who was wounded and a prisoner, fear took 

possession of his heart, and he agreed to pay certain sums of 
money and to become a Musulmén if I would spare his life. I 

instantly ordered him to be taught the creed, and he repeated it 

and became a Muhammadan. Annong these infidels there is no 

greater crime and abomination than eating the flesh of a cow or 

killing a cow, but he ate the flesh in the company of Musulmans. 

When he had thus been received into the fold of the faithfal, I 

ordered my surgeons to attend to his wounds, and I honoured 

him with a robe and royal favours. 


1 The Chinab. The spelling in page 413 was Chindd. It is now CAsndwe, and 
the Zafar-ndma favours this orthography. 
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On the 23rd Juméda-] 4khir I remained stationary, and 
messengers arrived from Prince Pir Muhammad and Prince 
Rustam and Amir Jahén Sh&h, whom I had sent some days 
before with a force to Lahor. They brought me the information 
that the princes and amirs had arrived at Léhor upon the busi- 
ness on which I had sent them. Malik Shaikha Kokhar was 
brother of Nusrat Kokhar, who was formerly governor of Léhor 
on the part of Sult4én Mahmid of Dehli. After I had defeated 
his brother Nusrat Shaikha Kokhar, he had been the first of all 
the saminddrs and governors of Hindustan to wait upon me and 
make his submission. From my capture of the city of Dehli till 
my passage of the Jumna he remained in attendance on me. In 
the middle of the Dodb he asked permission to return home to 
Léhor. I had always perceived the signs of hypocrisy upon his 
countenance, and I knew well that he had submitted from neces- 
sity and was false in his professions. Still he was the first to 
yield, and I was very considerate for his subjects, and whenever 
any saminddr of that country represented himself to be a depen- 
dant of Shaikha Kokhar, I protected him from the assaults of 
my followers, and from pillage and plunder. When I gave him 
permission to leave he proceeded to Léhor, and there forgot his 
protestations of service and devotion, and the duties imposed 
upon him by my favour and kindness. He kept not the pro- 
mises he made when he waited upon me, but when a party of 
my followers, such as Mauldné ’Abdu-llah, etc., passed through 
Léhor on their way from Samarkand to join me, he showed them 
no attention, and never asked them why are you come? where 
do you come from? or, where are you going to? The defection 
of Shaikha Kokhar had become clear to me, and I had sent the 
princes and amirs to take that ungrateful man prisoner, and to 
levy a ransom from the city of Léhor. 

When I read the letters from the princes and amirs, I found 
that in execution of my orders they had gone to L&hor, and had 
fixed the amount of ransom to be levied from the inhabitants. 
They had found Shaikha Kokhar remiss and negligent in raising 
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the contribution, and so in compliance with my order they had 
made him prisoner. They had collected the whole of the ransom 
and were coming up to join me, In reply to their report I wrote 
that as Shaikha had proved false to his engagement and had 
acted inimically, his country was to be plundered and he himeelf 
should be sent in chains to my presence. This order I sent 
off by the hands of messengers. 

Next day the 24th of the month, I cressed the river Chiné,! and 
after a march of four or five kos, I encamped in a verdant plain. 
Some messengers now arrived from Prince Mirdn Sh&h in Azar- 
baijan [reporting all was well.| On the 25th I again marched. 
There was a river in the way, which I crossed over and en- 
camped. On this day some of the sick men (a’éfén) were 
drowned in crossing the river, so I directed that all my own 
horses and camels should be used for carrying the sick and feeble 
over. On that day all my camp crossed the river, and on the 
same day messengers arrived from Persia. * * I sent my 
treasurer Hindi Sh&h to Samarkand to announce my return 
home, and I also issued a notification to the princes and amirs 
of the army, recounting how I had achieved great victories in 
Hindustan ; how I had taken Dehli the capital of the Sultans, 
and other cities, towns and renowned fortresses; how by the 
grace of God I had overrun the country and the hills, and how 
my men had secured an immense booty in money and gold, 
jewels and stuffs, high-bred horses and elephants, and cattle in 
countless numbers. We had returned thus far, and I had sent off 
messengers to all parts of my dominions to announce my return 
home, so that the princes might come out to receive me as 
quickly as possible. I now thought it would have been better 
not to have sent the messengers, and that, having left the bag- 
gage behind, I should go on in advance. Accordingly, mounting 
my horse I crossed the river which lay in my route. On the 
27th I travelled six kos and encamped on the edge of a jungle. 
The men of my advance-guard brought me information that there 


1 Sic.: but the Chin&b is intended. 
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was a brake near at hand in which there was a large tiger. 
When [ arrived there my daring fellows surrounded the brake 
on all sides, and Amir Shaikh Nuru-d din quickly sprang forward 
and attacked the beast with his sword and slew it. I loudly 
praised the prowess of that brave man. 

When I returned from the hunt Prince Pir Muhammad 
Jah4ngir, Prince Rustam, Amir Sulaimén, and Amir Jahan 
Sh&h returned from Lahor with mach wealth and property and 
were received with all honour. The plunder which they had 
obtained at Lahor in money, goods, and horses they presented 
to me, and I divided and gave all the goods and effects amony the 
amérs and councillors who were in attendance at the court. * * * 


Timir holds a Court. 

On the same day I ordered preparations to be made for holding 
a splendid court. * * * After bestowing many rewards, robes 
and girdles, swords and quivers upon the amirs and others, I 
ordered that the right and left wings of the army should march 
towards home by certain prescribed routes. The saiyids, and 
“*ulama, and zamindars, and gentlemen, natives of Hindustén who 
had joined and accompanied my camp, all received presents and 
tasted of my royal bounty. I then issued orders for them all to 
return home. Khizr Khan, who was one of the principal men of 
Hindustan, had been made prisoner by Sérang, the governor of 
Mult4n, and kept in confinement. But he escaped from prison 
and took refuge with Ahodan, governor of Baydna, who was a 
Musulman and an honest man. When I was marching victorious 
throngh Hindustan, Khizr Khén hastened from Bay4na to wait 
upon me, and [ received him with honour and kindness and took 
him into my suite. I now appointed him governor of Multén. [and 
after bestowing the usual marks of honour | I sent him thither. 


Hunting of the Rhinoceros, etc. 


* * * On Friday the 26th of the month I again marched, and 
after accomplishing eight kos, arrived at the village of Jabh4n, in 
the territories of Kashmir. 
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Description of Kashmir. 


At this stage I made inquiries about the country and city of 
Kashmir from men who were acquainted with it, and from them 
I learned that * * Kashmir is an incomparable country. * * ° 
In the midst of that country there is a very large and populous 
city called Naghaz. The rulers of the country dwell there. The 
buildings of the city are very large and are all of wood, and they 
are four or five stories high. They are very strong and will 
stand for 500 or 700 years. A large river runs through the 
middle of this city, as large as the Tigris at Baghd4d, and the 
city is built upon both sides of it. The source of this river is 
within the limits of Kashmfr in a large lake, some parasangs in 
length and breadth, which is called Vir-n&k. The inhabitants 
have cast bridges over the river in nearly thirty places. These 
are constructed of wood, stone, or boats; seven of the largest are 
within the city, and the rest in the environs. When this river 
passes out of the confines of Kashmir, it is named after each 
city by which it passes; as the river of Dandéna, the river of 
Jamd. The river passes on and joins the Chinéb above Multan. 
The united waters pass below Multén and then join the Rawi. 
The river Biy&h comes down through another part and joins 
them, and the three united rivers fall into the Sind or Indus in 
the neighbourhood of Uch. All these (united) rivers are called 
the Sind or the Panj&b, and this river falls into the Persian Gulf 
near Thatta. * * * 

On the 29th Juméda-l 4khir, I started from Jabhan and 
marched five kos and encamped on the banks of the Dandana. 
There I ordered a number of boats to be collected and a bridge 
to be formed. I ordered Amir Sh&h Malik and Jalalu-1 Islam 
to take their post at the head of the bridge and carefully superin- 
tend the passage of the army. When all the soldiers and bag- 
gage had crossed in safety, I also passed over and encamped. 
Next day, the lst Rajab, I placed the heavy baggage in charge 
of certain amirs, who were to follow in the rear. Then I started 
for the seat of my empire, intending to travel rapidly. That day 
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I accomplished twenty kos, and rested at the village of Sambast, 
in the Jid mountains. On the 2nd I again started, and travel- 
ling one and a half watch of the day, I reached the vicinity of the 
fort of Bardja, where I halted for an hour, and after saying noon- 
day prayers, I again started, and entering the Chol-i Jalali, I 
continued my course: until, at the time of evening prayer, I 
emerged from the desert, and encamped on the margin of a lake 
which had been filled by the rains of the rainy season. On the 
3rd I again set off, and at breakfast time reached the banks of the 
Indus. I had sent orders to Pir ’Ali Salandoz, and other amirs 
who had charge of this territory, to construct a strong bridge of 
timber and boats over the river. They had executed my orders, 
and I passed over the bridge immediately. I ordered Amir 
All&h-d4d to guard the bridge for the transit of the forces and . 
baggage which were coming up. I halted by the river till noon- 
day prayer, which I said in public; then I again started, and 
travelled ten kos more before halting for the night. On the 3rd I 
marched again, and, travelling rapidly, I reached the fort of Banu, 
and there encamped. * * * 
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XIX. 


ZAFAR-NAMA 
Or 


SHARAFU-D DYN, YAZDYF. 


“THE Book of Victory” by Maul4n& Sharafu-d din ’Alf Yazdi, 
who died a.p. 1446. This work, which Mirkhond declares to 
surpass everything that had up to his time enlightened the world 
in the department of history, is a very partial biography of 
Timur, written a.p. 1424. It is interspersed with fables, and is 
well known to the Orientalists of Europe by the accurate French 
translation of M. Petis de la Croix (Histoire de Timur Bee, 
Paris, 1722, 4 vols. 12mo.), which is one of Gibbon’s chief 
sources respecting this hero. 

The translation of M. Petis de la Croix does not contain the 
second and third parts of the Zafar-ndma, nor does it contain 
the supplement of the original written by TAju-d din Salmani, 
who continued the history to the time of Shah Rukh, a.p. 1410; 
and as the Zafar-ndma does not commence till the twenty-fifth 
year of Timur’s age, the translation is by no means to be con- 
sidered a complete biography, more especially as it is an abridged 
rather than a full version of the original. The French version 
was translated into English by J. Darby in 1723. There is 
also an Italian translation by Bradutti. 

[As stated in the foregoing notice of the Malfisdt-i Timur, 
the Zafar-ndma is based upon that autobiography, and so far as 
the expedition to India is concerned, it is merely a polished re- 
production of that work. This fact may be seen on a comparison 
of the following Extracts with those which precede this from the 
Matfisat-i Timuri. So identical are they that the Extracts 
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which follow might be dispensed with. But the Zgfar-ndma 
enjoys such a high reputation, and has been so largely used and 
quoted as an authority by writers, both in the East and in 
Europe, that it cannot be passed over in a comprehensive work 
like the present. 

[The translation has been made by the editor, and he has had 
the use of four MSS. belonging to the Library of the India Office. 
In one of these (No. 985), the work has been stripped of much of 
its florid and redundant ornament—in fact, it has been subjected to 
atreatment closely resembling that which Petis de la Croix found 
to be necessary in making his French translation. This abridged 
MS. does not appear to give any account of the writer by whom 
it was prepared, but the following extract of a letter to Sir 
H. Elliot from the late Professor Duncan Forbes in all pro- 
bability refers to this same work. ‘“‘ Another curiosity (in the 
British Museum) connected with Timur is a very plain and 
sensible paraphrase of the Zafar-ndma, done, by command of 
Jahangir, by ’Abdu-s Sattér Kasim in the city of Ajmfr, A.u. 
1024 (1617 a.v.). The doer of the thing says very sensibly in 
his introduction that Yazdi’s book is very flowery and pedantic, 
written in the *ibdrat-i munshiyana, which we may felicitously 
translate the Jedediah Cleishbotham style, which he, “Abdu-s 
Sattar aforesaid, improves marvellously by leaving out all Arabic 
and Persian verses that are not to the point, and enriching 
the narrative from other sources.” The editor has, in general 
followed this MS., but he has constantly referred to the other 
copies, and has occasionally introduced from them names and 
passages which seemed worthy of notice. ]! 


EXTRACTS. 
Cause of Timur’s Invasion of Hindustan. 


Timur, the invincible and world-conquering, had given to 
Prince Pir Muhammad Jahangir the provinces of Kunduz, 


' A translation of part of the Zafar-ndma, by Major Hollings, was published in 
the Dehli Archwological Journal, 1862, but I have not seen it.—Ep. 
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Bakalén, K4bul, Ghazni, and Kandahar, with all their depen- 
dencies as far as the confines of India. The prince accordingly 
took possession of these territories, and ruled with justice and 
liberality. Under the orders of the Emperor he collected the 
troops of his provinces, and marched forth to conquer other 
countries with a large army and valiant chiefs. * * * He plun- 
dered the Aghanis of the Koh-i Sulaimén, and crossing the 
river Indus he took the town of Uch by storm. From thence 
he marched to Mult4n and laid siege to it. Mult4n at that time 
was governed by Sé4rang, elder brother of Malli Khan. After 
the death of Sult4n Firoz Sh&h these two brothers raised his 
graudson Sultén Mahmiud to the throne, and seized upon the 
government of Hindustan. Malli remained at Dehlf in attend- 
ance on the Sultan, and Sérang had taken possession of Multan. 
The prince’s forces having invested Mult4n, they every day made 
two vigorous assaults. The intelligence of these proceedings 
being carried to Timur was the cause of his going to Hindustan. 
Just at that time he had resolved to assemble forces from all his 
dominions, and to march against China,’ with the intent of de- 
stroying the idol temples, and of raising mosques in their places. 
He had previously heard that the standards of the faith of 
Islam had been raised in Dehli and other places, and that its 
profession of faith was impressed upon the coins, but that the 
country in general was polluted by the inhabitants being infidels 
and idolaters. Impelled by the desire of waging a religious war, 
he resolved to march against Multfn and Dehli. He consulted 
with his nobles and chiefs, and they concurred in the propriety 
of making the invasion. 

In the month of Rajab, 800 u. (March 1398 a.p.), nearly cor- 
responding to the year of the Leopard, he began his march towards 
Hindustén, with an army as numerous as the leaves of the trees. 
* * * When he arrived at Indarab, the chiefs of that country came 
and cast themselves at his feet, saying that they were Musulmans, 
and that the infidel Kators and Siyah-poshes exacted sums of 


1 « Kites.” 
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money every year as tribute from them; and in default of pay- 
ment, the infidels slew the men, and made their women and 
children prisoners. Their statements kindled the anger of the 
emperor, and he resolved to suppress these infidels. * * * He 
arrived at Kh&wak, and ordered the fort of that place, which was 
in ruins, to be repaired. The egoldiers and many of the amtrs 
left their horses there, and ascended the mountain of Kator on 
foot. * * * The infidels of this country are tall, stout, and 
vigorous. They generally go about naked. Their chiefs are 
called Ud& and Udéshi.' They have a very peculiar language, 
diferent from Persian, Turki, and Hindi. Most of them know 
no language but their own. If men of the neighbourhood had 
not mixed with them, and learned their language so as to be 
able to interpret, no one would know anything about this lan- 
guage. * * * After three days’ continuous fighting Timdr's 
troops prevailed, and the enemy sued for quarter. Timur sent 
to them Ak Sultd4n, proposing that if they would surrender and 
become MusulmA&né, he would spare their lives and property, and 
confirm them in the possession of their country. When they 
were informed of these terms by means of interpreters they, on 
the fourth day, hastened with Ak Sultdn to the court of Timur, 
made their profession of the faith, and with tears offered excuses 
for their conduct. They declared themselves to be his slaves, 
and ready to obey his commands. Timur, in his kingly gene- 
Tosity, gave them robes and dismissed them. When night came 
on, these black-hearted renegades made an attack upon Amir 
Shah Malik. Some few of them, wounded and maimed, escaped, 
bat 150 of them were taken prisoners, and were despatched to 
hell with the sword. The whole army of Isl4m then ascended 
the mountain and put all the men to the sword, and carried 
of the women and children. On the summit of the mountain 
pyramids were built with the heads of these infidels, who had 
never bowed their heads in adoration of God. An account 

1 This name is very carefully written in two of the MSS., and they area with the 
reading of Petis de la Croix. 
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of the victory was engraved upon stone, with tho date of 
the month Ramazan 800 w., together with the date used in the 
locality. * * * 

Passage of the Indus. 


Timfér marched from Band, and on the 8th Muharram he 
reached the banks of the Indus, at the place where Sultén 
Jalalu-d din Khwaérizm Shéh flying from Changiz Khén cast 
himself into the river and swam over, Changiz Khan did not 
pass the river, but halted there and then returned. Timdr gave 
orders for the construction of a bridge over the river. The work 
was immediately commenced, and in fhe course of two days a 
safe bridge constructed of three-legged trestles (sih-pdyah) and 
boats was completed. * * * 

On Monday, 12th Muharram 801 u. (24th Sept. 1398), 
crossed the river with his army and encamped on the borders of 
the Chol,! which is a large desert, called in books of history the 
Chol-i Jal4li in consequence of Sultén Jaldlu-d din’s escape 
thither. The rdés and chiefs of the Jud mountain came respect- 
fully to pay homage to Timfr and make presents. Some time 
before this Amir Rustam Taghi Buk&é Birldés, under the orders 
of Timur had marched towards Multén. He passed near the 
mountain of Jud and remained there some days. The raés had 
then carefully attended upon him and had supplied him with 
provisions. This was the reasun why Timur now treated them 
with such favour. They returned home happy and full of joy. 


Contest with Shahdabu-din Mubardk Shéh Tamimi. 


Shahébu-d din was ruler of an island? on the banks of the 
river Jamd. He was rich and had numerous followers and 
soldiers, by means of which he was distinguished above the Rais 
of Hind. When the Prince Pir Muhammad Jahangir arrived 
in the vicinity of Multan he came in and paid homage. He was 

1 One MS. says, “at the Jad mountain which is the Chol desert.” 
3 Jazira, lit., an island, probably formed by a bend or branch of the river, conneeted 


as the text describes with a lake. The Zizak-i Timurt (suprd p. 410) says, it was 
‘‘in the middle of the river;’? but the words here used are “‘ bar kindr ¢ ab ¢ Jamd.”” 
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received among the adherents of the prince and was treated with 
great kindness. For some time he remained in attendance on 
the prince, but after a while he obtained leave of absence and 
returned to his government. He was deluded by the devil, and 
being puffed up with pride of the strength of his place and the 
river, he set himself in opposition. When the army had crossed 
and was encamped on the banks of the Jamd, this revelt was 
communicated to Timur. He then ordered Amir Shaikh Nidru-d 
din to march with his ¢éumdn against the island, and to extermi- 
nate the whole band of rebels. When the Amir arrived near the 
island, he found that Shah4bu-d din had dug a deep ditch and 
had raised high walls as means of defence. There was a large 
lake there, but the assailants plunged instantly into the water 
and kindled the flames of war. A fierce conflict followed which 
lasted till night, and the assailants then retired to take rest. 
During the night Shahdbu-d din fell upon the camp of the 
besiegers with 10,000 men and a great fight took place. Amir 
Shaikh Niru-d din met the attack with a determined resistance, 
and the assailants being disheartened by this vigour fell back 
dispirited. Some of them cast themselves into the water and 
with difficulty brought the ship of life to the shore of safety. 
Timur then came up with his army and encamped near the 
island. Shahabu-d din by a prudent precaution had kept 200 
boats ready for such an emergency. When he retreated beaten 
from his night attack upon the besiegers he embarked with his 
family and followers in the boats, and proceeded down the Jamd 
towards Uch, which is one of the towns of Hind. Amfr Shaikh 
Niuru-d din, under. the orders of the emperor, pursued them 
with his victorious forces along the banks of the river, and 
killed a good number of them. On his return Timar bestowed 
rewards and honours upon those who had fought so valiantly 
and had been wounded in repulsing the night attack. When 
Shah4bu-d din came near Mult&4n, the Prince Pir Muhammad 
and Amir Sulaimén Shah with their detachment opposed his 
progress and cut many of the fugitives to pieces. Shahdébu-d 
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din cast his wife and children into the river and with great 
difficulty brought them half-dead to land. Timdr sent Shah 
Malik into the jungles in pursuit of the fugitives. He killed a 
great many of them and their allies, and returned laden with 
booty and with boats full of corn to the royal camp. The 
Emperor marched from thence, and in five or six days arrived on 
the banks of the Chinéwa' (Chin4b) where that river unites with 
the Jamd. He encamped near the fort of Tulamb{, and ordered 
a bridge to be thrown across the river. It was finished in three 
days. 


Conquest of the Fort of Tulambt. 

Timur passed over the bridge with his army and pitched his 
camp on the bank of the river near the town. The maliks and 
rats of the place with the saiyids and learned men came forth to 
wait upon the emperor. They paid their homage and were well 
received. On the Ist Safar 801 u. in the plain of Tulambi the 
officers and ministers being assembled a ransom of two /acs was 
demanded from the inhabitants of the city, but orders were given 
that the saiyids and learned Musulmans should be exempted 
from payment. The collectors busied themselves in the work of 
collection, but the whole was not realized, when a large division 
of the army arrived in great want of grain and provisions. The 
royal order was given that they were to take grain wherever 
they found it. With savage feelings the soldiers entered the 
town on the pretext of seeking for grain, and a great calamity 
fell upon it. They set fire to the houses and plundered whatever 
they could lay their hands on. The city was pillaged, and 
no houses escaped excepting those of the saiyids and learned 
Musulmans. 

Timdr was now informed that a party of the chiefs of Tulambi 
who had formerly submitted to Prince Pir Muhammad had 
broken out into revolt and open violence. This greatly incensed 
him, and he sent Shéh Malik and Shaikh Muhammad Aiki-tamur 


* aghe- 
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with their ¢umdns to chastise these revolters. These chiefs ac- 
cordingly entered the jungles and killed about 2,000 of them. 
Then they returned laden with booty to the royal camp. On 
the 8th Safar the army again took to the march and pitched 
their camp near Jal, upon the Bydh river, opposite the town of 
Sh4h-nawaz. 


March against Nusrat Kikart (Khokhar). 


While encamped on the river the emperor was informed that 
Nusrat Kiukarf, brother of Shaikha Kikart with 2,000 men had 
constructed a strong river fortress (réd-khdna-t’aztm) on the 
banks of the river and was there posted. Timur instantly 
marched against him with a strong force. The right wing he 
placed under the command of Amfr Shaikh Nuru-d din and 
Amir Allah-dad; and the left under Amir Shah Malik and 
Amir Shaikh Muhammad Aiki-tamur. Ali Sultén Tawachi at 
the head of the infantry, marched with the centre in battle array. 
Nusrat Kikari with great presumption and ignorance had col- 
lected a force of 1,000 Indian warriors, and had drawn them up 
to meet Timir on the banks of a lake.’ Ali Sultan Tawéchi 
attacked them with his infantry of Khurdsan, and after several 
assaults he overthrew them and put them to flight. Shaikh 
Niru-d din and Allah-déd pursued the fugitives and slew many 
of them. He who bore the name of Nusrat (victory) could not 
save himself from this disaster, but went to hell with many of 
his followers. The soldiers secured great booty, and they set 
fire to the houses of the enemy. On the 10th Safar the army 
marched by a difficult road to Shéh-naw&z through mud and 
dirt. This is a considerable village where large stores of grain 
were found. The men carried off all they could, and under the 
royal command set fire to what was left, so that it might not 
benefit the infidels. From thence the army marched to the river 
Biyéh, and encamped opposite to the village of Janjan,® where 

1“ Bar kindr-i db-i kol.”’ One MS. has “Kanu.” ‘ Kol” means lake, but here 


it may possibly be the name of a river. 
3 Var. “ Manj4n.” 
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the baggage was collected. Here an opportunity of crossing was 
found, and Timiur availing himself of this advantage, ordered 
his forces to cross the river. 


Arrival of Prince Pir Muhammad from Multén. 


It has already been recorded how Prince Pir Muhammad had 
besieged Multén, and how his forces were assaulting the place 
twice daily. The contest had lasted six months. Provisions 
had become so scarce in the place that not a dog or a cat was 
left, and the inhabitants being compelled to abandon the place, 
the prince had obtained possession of the country. He imme- 
diately sent a despatch of this victory to the royal camp. At 
this time heavy rains came on and lasted for several days, it 
being the season which in Hindustdn is called the Barsh-kai. 
This caused a great mortality among the men and horses of the 
prince, and so he entered the city with all his forces. The chiefs 
and rulers of this country of Hind who had made their sub- 
mission, now concéived ideas of throwing off the yoke. They 
killed the governors of several places, and the soldiers being 
dismounted were unable to move against them. This gave the 
prince great annoyance, and he was a prey to constant anxiety, 
when the news of the emperor’s approach struck dismay into the 
hearts of the enemy. 

The prince being thus delivered from his difficulty proceeded 
with his officers and followers to the royal camp. On the 14th 
Safar he reached the camp on the banks of the Biy&h, when the 
emperor received him honourably and affectionately. * * * On 
the 15th Safar the emperor crossed the Biy&éh, and encamped 
under the fort of Janjan. There he remained four days. During 
these days all the men of the army crossed, some in boats and 
some by swimming, and not one individual was lost. * * * As 
the soldiers of the prince had lost their horses in the rainy season, 
and through the hardships of the campaign had been redaced to 
ride on bullocks and to walk, the emperor presented them with 
thirty thousand horses. The royal army then marched from 
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Janjén to SahwAl; on the 2lst it proceeded to Asw4n, where it 
rested one day, and then marched to Jahwal. 

The chiefs of Dib4lpar had previously made their submission 
to Prince Pir Muhammad, who sent Muséfir Kabuli, with a 
thousand men, to act as governor of the place. When the army 
of the prince was reduced by the effects of the rainy season, the 
men of that place, combining with the soldiers of Firoz Shah, 
pat MusAfir and his thousand men to death. Upon the intelli- 
gence of the emperor’s progress to Multan and Dehli reaching 
this neighbourhood, all men from the highest to the lowest were 
in the greatest consternation. Fearing for their lives they 
abandoned all else, and fled to the fort of Bhatnir. At Jahwal 
the emperor left Amir Sh4h Malik and Daulat Timdir Tawéch{ 
with the baggage, with orders to proceed by way of Dibélpir, 
and to join him at Sémana, near Dehli. He set off with 
10,000 men, and by forced marches hastened to Ajodhan, which 
he reached early in the morning of the 24th Safar. Previous to 
this Shaikh Munawwar and Shaikh Sa’d, both men of evil cha- 
racter, had seduced the people of this place from their allegiance, 
and had incited them to leave their country. Some of them 
went off with Shaikh Sa’d to Bhatnir, and others accompanied 
Shaikh Munawwar to Dehli. But the Saiyids and learned 
Musulmans of the place had heard of the kindness of Timir, 
and resolved to remain patiently at home, and await the course 
of events. As soon as they were informed of his arrival they 
went to wait upon him, and were received with great favour. 
Timir appointed Mauléna Nasiru-d din "Umar and Muhammad, 
son of Khwaja Muhammad Shahab, to be governors of the town, 
and enjoined them not to allow the saiyids and learned Mu- 
hammadans to be hurt by the people of the army. 


Capture of the city walls (shahr-band') and the fort of Bhatnir. 
Extermination of the inhabitants of that place. 

The fort of Bhatnir was extremely strong, aud was celebrated 

as one of the strongest in Hind. It is situated far out of the 


* Petis de la Croix took this to be a proper name, and translated it ‘the city of Band.” 
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road on the right hand, and it is surrounded by the desert of 
Chol. For fifty or a hundred kos round there is no water. The 
inhabitants obtain their water from a large lake at the gate of 
the city which is filled in the rainy season. No foreign army 
had ever penetrated thither, nor had any sovereign of India ever 
led his forces to that place. So the inhabitants of Dibélpar, 
Ajodhan, and other places fled thither for refuge from the i- 
vading army. A very large number of people thus assembled 
there, so much so that the city would not contain them, and 
carts and vehicles with large quantities of goods and furniture 
had been left outside in the vicinity of the fort. On the 25th 
Safar, Timur reached Ajodhan, and paid a visit to the shrine of 
Shaikh Farid Shakar-ganj. From thence he started for Bhatnir, 
and crossing the river,' he arrived at Khélis-kotali, two koe from 
Ajodhan, and fifty from Bhatnir. Three kos is equal to one 
legal farsakh or parasang. 

Timdr said his mid-day prayers at Khélis-kotali, and then 
mounting he travelled the remainder of the day and the whole of 
the night without resting, thus accomplishing this long distance 
in one march. On the next day, at breakfast time, he was 
within sight of Bhatnir. The drums were beaten and the shouts 
of the warriors rent the air. All that was outside of the city 
was plundered. The prince of that country and city was called 
Réo Dal Chand,* Rdo being a Hindi word meaning brave 
(bahddur), He had a large number of soldiers, and the whole 
neighbourhood was under his command. He used to levy tolls 
from travellers, nor could merchants and caravans escape from 

} The French version says, he “ crossed the river of Dena,” and there is sufficient 
warrant for this in the MSS., no two of which agree. The true reading appears to be 
“az rid guzashta,” “he crossed the river; but the word rid (river) is written also 
“ridad and ridé,’’ Two of the MSS., and both those of the Malfasdt-+ Timéri, 
insert the negative, and say as rid nah guzashta, “did not cross the river,” which 
was evidently the reading of Petis de la Croix’s MS.; but this is manifestly wrong, #s 
the Gharra runs between Ajodhan and Kotali. Mr. Chapman, in his translation of 
the Malficdt, (p. 421 suprd), read, ‘az Rudanah gusashta,” and translated it, “passing 
by Rudanah ;”’ but this may be read “as rid nah gucashta,” “ not crossing the river,” 


though, as above observed, the negative is certainly wrong. 
2 “Chan’”’ in the text. 
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his exactions. When Timur approached the city the Rdo, con- 
fident in the strength of his fortress and the number of his 
followers would not submit. The army was at once brought up, 
and fiercely attacked the city both on the right and on the left. 
At the first assault the walls of the city were taken and many 
Hindus were slain. Great booty fell into the hands of the 
soldiers. The officers leading on their men with axes and pikes 
advanced to attack the fort. R&o Ddl Chand, with his brave 
Indian warriors, drew up ready for combat at the gate of the 
fort. Amir Sulaimdén and other intrepid officers of the tumdn 
of Shah Rukh went forward sword in hand and fought most 
valiantly. The fort was on the point of being taken when fear 
and despair fell upon the heart of Dal Chand, and he sent out a 
saiyid to beg an armistice for that day, promising to come out 
on the day following and make his submission to Timar. The 
emperor, relying on the promise brought by the satyid, a 
descendant of the Prophet, granted the demand. He withdrew 
his men from the walls, put a stop to the fighting, and went out 
to his tents. When the next day came Rao Dil Chand failed 
to keep his promise, and orders were given that each amir should 
sap the wall in front of his position. They set diligently about 
the work, and bravely persevered, although fire and stones, and 
darts and arrows were rained down upon them from the top of 
the walls. When Rao Dual Chand and the chiefs of his party 
beheld these proceedings they were filled with dismay. They 
came to the tops of the bastions, and with cries and lamenta- 
tions called aloud for mercy. They acknowledged their fault 
and admitted they had done wrong in not submitting to the 
emperor, but they begged his forgiveness. He was graciously 
pleased to grant their petition. On the same day the Rao sent 
out his son and his deputy with splendid presents and valuable 
offerings. Timur gave the young man a robe of value, a sword- 
belt, etc., and sent him back to his father. Next day Réo Dil 
Chand, being encouraged by this kindness and generosity of 
Timur, came out of the fort accompanied by Shaikh Sa‘du-d din . 
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Ajodhani, on the 28th Safar, and throwing himself upon the 
ground before the royal tent, he presented several fine animals 
and three Arab horses with golden saddles. Timur graciously 
accepted these presents, and in return gave him gold-embroidered. 
robes, etc. A large body of people from many parts of India, 
especially from Dibalpir and Ajodhan, had taken refuge there 
from the arms of the conqueror, so Amir Sulaimaén Shah and 
Amir Allah-déd were careful to guard the gate. On the next 
day they brought out to the royal camp the strangers who had 
taken refuge in the town. Five hundred men belonging to 
Dibalpur, who had taken part in the murder of Muséfir Kébuli 
and of a thousand other servants of Prince Pir Muhammad, 
were put to death in retaliation. Their wives and children were 
made slaves. Several men of Ajodhan also had deserted the 
standards of Timur, and had fled for security to Bhatnir. Some 
of these were brought to punishment, others were made prisoners, 
and their property was plundered. 

Kaméalu-d din,' brother of R&éo Dail Chand, and his son, when 
they saw Timtr’s severity towards the guilty, being filled 
with terror, lost their judgment. On the Ist Rabi’u-] awwal, 
although Dal Chand was in Timir’s camp, they closed the gates 
of the city, and opened the gates of sorrow and trouble for them- 
selves. The wrath of Timur was kindled; he ordered his sol- 
diers to again invest the place, and to carry on their mining and 
scaling operations. The men set zealously about the work, and 
the besieged soon perceived that there was no hope for them, 
and that it was useless to struggle against their fate. The 
brother and son of the Rdo went forth humbly from the town, 
and hastened to cast themselves upon the earth before Timir, 
and implore his mercy. They gave up the keys of the town to 
the servants of the emperor. On the 2nd of the month Amir 
Shaikh Nuru-d din and Amir Allah-déd went into the city to 
receive the ransom money, but the evil-minded rdés resisted 
payment of the tribute. There were in the city many gabrs and 


1 All the MSS. agree in this Muhammadan name. 
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bad men who set themselves in opposition and made open resist- 
ance. When Timir heard of this he issued a stringent order for 
his men to attack the fort, and put the occupants to the sword. 
The soldiers accordingly scaled the place by means of ladders 
and ropes. The gabrs set fire to the place, and cast their wives 
and children into the fire and consumed them. A party of them 
who called themselves Musulmans, cut off the heads of their 
wives and children like so many sheep. The two parties then 
joined and prepared for a desperate resistance. They were very 
numerous, and very resolute and savage. According to com- 
mand the soldiers entered the city, and shouting their war cry 
fell upon the defenders. A desperate conflict ensued, and many 
of the assailants were slain and many wounded. Amir Shaikh 
Nuru-d din had entered the city on foot, sword in hand, to fight 
with the infidels, He was surrounded by a number of infidels, 
and was in imminent danger, when Auzén Mazid Baghdédi and 
Firoz Sistan{ rushed to the rescue, and despatching several of 
the infidels they rescued him from his peril. Victory at length 
favoured our arms. Ten thousand of the infidels were slain, the 
houses were set on fire, and the whole place was destroyed. 
Nothing was left but a few heaps of ashes. The gold and silver, 
and horses and spoil of every sort that fell into the hands of the 
captors was by order of Timir divided among the soldiers. He 
solaced the wounded by his royal munificence, and he showed 
great favour and liberality to Auzan Mazid and Firoz, who had 
rescued Amir Niru-d din at the risk of their own lives. 


March of Timir against other cities of India, and suppression of 
the Jats. 


After the destruction of the town of Bhatnir the air was 
polluted by the putrefying bodies of the slain, so on the 4th of 
the month Timidr ordered his army to march against other places 
of India. Having advanced fourteen kos, it reached a place called 
Kinéra-i-hauz (brink of the reservoir), and there encamped. On 
the 5th it again marched and came to the fort of Firozah, from 
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whence it proceeded on the same day to the town of Sarsuti. 
The inhabitants of this town were for the most part infidels and 
kept pigs, whose flesh they ate. On hearing of the approach of 
Timir they took to flight. A detachment was sent in pursuit, 
which overtook them and put many of them to the sword, and 
plundered the property which they had carried off. The detach- 
ment returned safe to camp with its plunder, all except ’Adil 
Farrdsh who was killed in the fight. Timur rested one day at 
Sarsuti and on the following day marched eighteen kos to Fath- 
&bad where he encamped. The inhabitants of this place had also 
abandoned their homes and fled towards the desert. They were 
pursued by a party of our men who overtook them, killed many 
of them, and plundered their goods. On the 7th of the month 
Timdr marched by the fort of Rajab-nfr and came to the fort of 
Ahran{ where he pitched his camp. This place did not contain 
any men of sufficient sense and intelligence to come out and 
secure protection by making their submission, so, some of the 
inhabitants were killed and others were made prisoners. The 
soldiers set fire to the fort, plundered the houses, and carried off 
the grain. Not a house was left standing. 

On the following day the army marched into the desert to a 
village called Tohéna. A body of the people called Jats had 
made themselves masters of this neighbourhood and for a long 
time had committed depredations on the roads. They had cast 
aside all the restraints of religion, plundering the caravans and 
merchants with violence and murder, When they heard of the 
advance of Timidr’s victorious host to Hindustan, they fled into 
the deserts and into jungles filled with sugar-canes (nai-shakar). 
Orders were issued for pursuing them, and Amir Tokal Hindu 
Karkarra,! and Mauléné Nasiru-d din were sent in command of 
the detachment. They penetrated the jungles and killed 200 of 
them, and having taken many prisoners they returned with the 
cattle and other spoil to the royal camp. 


1 The Tu&ak-i-Timuri say, “ Aroir Tokal son of HindG Karkarra,” see euprd p. 428. 
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March against the Jat robbers. 


One of Timiur’s chief objects was to break up the bands of 
robbers and to make the roads secure. On the 9th of the month 
he left Tohdna, and he sent on Amir Sulaimén Shah with the 
baggage and with the plunder that had been collected towards 
Séména. On the same day he himself passed the fort of Mang 
towards Sémana and encamped. From this place he made a 
rapid march against the retreats of the Jats in the deserts and 
jungles, and falling upon these wild demon-like men he put 2,000 
of them to the sword, their wives and ehildren he took captive, 
and their cattle and effects he plundered. He thus delivered 
the country from the fear of these robbers which had so long 
oppressed it. 

In that neighbourhood there was a party of distinguished 
saiyids who had taken up their abode in a certain village and 
sustained the honour of their religion. They came full of hope 
and confidence to wait on Timur who received them kindly and 
bestowing on them his princely bounty, he gave them a governor 
to protect them from the violence of soldiers. 

On the 10th Rabi’u-] awwal Amir Sulaiman marched with the 
baggage from the vicinity of Mung to the neighbourhood of 
Samana. He halted for the night and on the 11th reached the 
river Khagar. Timur who had made a forced march against the 
Jats rejoined the army on the banks of the Khagar which is 
near Samana. He rested there four days awaiting the arrival of 
the heavy baggage. On the 15th he marched from thence and 
halted at the bridge (fu/) of Kubila.! Here he was joined by the 
princes and nobles of the left wing of his army whom he had sent 
by another route through the valley (murgh-zdr) of Kabul by the 
ordinary road to India. Whenever in their march they came to 
a hostile town or fort they subdued and plundered it. They now 
rejoined the imperial standard. On the 16th Timur marched, 

1 Var. “ Kupila,” “ Kawila.” The Malfizdt, (p. 430 suprd) says, “ Katila.” Price 


and Petis de la Croix have Kabila, though in the latter it is somewhat disguised as 
** Foulcoublé.” 
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and crossed the bridge of Kubila. The heavy baggage and the 
remainder of the army coming up from Dibélpir under Shah 
Malik, here joined the main army. On the 17th Timir halted, 
but on the 18th he marched from the bridge of Kabila, and 
having marched five kos, arrived at the bridge of Yakrén! where 
he rested. On the 19th he marched to the town of Kaital. The 
distance between Kaital and S&mana is seventeen kos, t.e., five 
legal farsakhs and two miles.? 


Array and March of the Army. 


When the princes and amirs of the army who had under the 
imperial command marched by different routes, had all joined the 
imperial standards, every officer of the right and left wing was 
ordered to his own post. The Princes Pir Muhammad, Rustam, 
and Sulaiman Sh&h with several amirs, were placed over the 
right. Sult4n Mahmud Khan, the Princes Khalil Sult4n, and 
Sult4n Husain with amirs were in command of the left. In the 
centre were the ¢émdns of Allah-daéd, of ’Ali Sultén Taw&chi, and 
of other amfrs. A march of six standard farsakhe and two miles 
towards Dehli was made. On the 22nd they arrived at the fort 
of Asandi, seven kos from Kaital. The inhabitants of S&mana, 
Kaital, and Asandi who were mostly fire-worshippers, burned their 
houses and fled to Delhi, so that none of them were met with. 
On the 28rd they marched from Asandi and arrived at the 
fort of Tughlikpur, six kos distant. The infidels of this place 
belonged to the religion of the Magi (sanawiya) whose eyes had 
never been enlightened with the rays of the true religion. In the 
belief of these people there are two gods, one called Yazdan the 
other Ahriman whom they typify by light and darkness. They 
suppose all good to proceed from the one and all evil from the 
other. The people of this place who were also called Sd/én, had 
left it empty and fled. The soldiers set fire to the place and 
reduced it to ashes. 


1 « Fil yakrdn or “ fal bakrdn.” 
3 This stage is not mentioned in the Malfuedt, neither is it noticed in the revised 
MS., No. 986. 
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On the 24th the army arrived at the town of Panipat, a dis- 
tance of twelve kos from Tughlikpir. The inhabitants of this 
place also had taken flight and not a soul was found there. In 
the fort there was a store of wheat more than 10,000 heavy mans 
in weight or 160,000 of the legal or standard man. This was 
given to the soldiers. On the 25th Timur marched six kos from 
that place and encamped on the river of Panipat. On the 26th the 
amirs put on their armour ready for battle. On the 27th the 
order was given for the generals of the right wing to proceed to 
Jah4n-numai, a building erected by Firoz Shah on a hill two 
farsakhs from Dehli. The river Jumna runs at the foot of this 
hill. They accordingly ravaged the country from the village of 
Kanhi-gazin to Jahan-numai. The people were killed or made 
prisoners and great booty was carried off to the camp. 

On the 29th Timir passed the Jumna near the village of 
Palla and marched towards the fort of Loni which is in a great 
pasture country. This fort is situated in the dodb between the 
rivers Jumna and Halin. The latter is a large canal which Sultén 
Shéh brought from the river K4lini, and it joins the river Jumna 
near Firoz4b4d. Amir Jahan Shah, Amir Sh&h Malik, and 
Amir All&h-d4d under Timir’s orders, advanced to the foot of 
the hill of Jahén-numé&. Maimun Maishim the commandant 
of the fort, unmindful of Timidr’s strength, would not capitulate, 
but prepared to offer resistance. As soon as Timur approached, 
a wise and venerable old man came out and surrendered, but the 
other inhabitants who were gabrs and servants of Mallu Khén in 
their folly and presumption resolved to defend the place. The 
soldiers were immediately ordered to invest the fort and to take 
it by mining the walls. They accordingly commenced sapping 
in various places, and towards evening they took it. The gabrs 
had previously set fire to their houses in the fort and had 
burnt them with their wives and children. Timur remained 
outside of the fort that night. On the last day of Rabi’ul-awwal 
he gave orders that such of the servants of Naukar Khan and of 
the inhabitants of the place as were Muhammadans should be set 
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aside, and that all the rest, gabrs and infidels, should be passed 
under the sword of Islam. All the inhabitants of the place were 
plundered except the saiytds who had been glorified with the light 
of the faith. The fort was burnt and laid waste. 

On the Ist Rabi’u-l &khir, Timar mounted his horse and 
leaving the fort of Loni he went forth to reconnoitre. He pro- 
ceeded to the river Jumna near Jahén-numéi, and carefully 
examined the fords. He then returned to the camp, and as 
Dehli was near he held a council with the princes and nobles as 
to the manner of besieging it. The decision arrived at was that 
plenty of grain and fodder should first be provided for the supply 
of the army and that then the siege should be entered upon. In 
pursuance of this plan Amir Sulaimén Shah, Amir Jahén Shah, 
and others were sent out to plunder the environs of Dehli and 
bring in corn. On the following day he determined to pay a 
visit to the palace of Jahdn-numéi. He set out with 700 
men clad in armour, and passing the river Jumna he carefally 
examined the palace. Firoz Shah had given to the place the 
name of Jah4n-numai by inspiration as it was to become illus- 
trious by the visit of the Sovereign of the world. 

After inspecting the place he looked around to discover the 
ground most suitable for a battle-field. ’Ali Sultan Taw&chi and 
Junaid Bir-uldai who had marched with the advance-guard now 
returned; the former brought in Muhammad Salaf, and the 
latter another person as prisoners. After questioning them 
Muhammad Salaf was put to death. At this jancture Malli 
Khan was descried with 4,000 horse, 5,000 infantry, and twenty- 
seven elephants issuing from the groves near the city. They 
drew near, and Timur passed over the river to his camp. The 
advance-guard of the army, 300 men, under the command of 
Saiyid Khw4ja and Mub4shar met and attacked them, leading 
them to the side of the river where a warm conflict took place. 
Timir ordered Sunjak Bahadur and Alléh-déd to support Saiyid 
Khwaja. They crossed the river with the utmost celerity, and 
joining their comrades they attacked the enemy with showers 
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of arrows. When the enemy saw the boldness and vigour of 
their assailants, they could not hold their ground, but broke and 
fled at the first charge. Saiyid Khwaja pursued and killed many 
of them. In the flight a war elephant fell down and died; an 
incident from which wise men drew an augury of victory. 


March to the east of Lont—Massacre of Hindu prisoners. 


On the 3rd Rabi’u-s s4ni Timdr marched from Jahdn-numéi, 
and pitched his camp to the eastward of Loni. All the princes 
and amirs who had been engaged in different expeditions assem- 
bled here under the royal banner [and Timur harangued them on 
the operations of war |. 

On the same day Amir Jahdén Shéh and other amirs repre- 
sented to Timur that from the time he crossed the Indus a 
hundred thousand Hindu prisoners, more or less, had been taken, 
and that these gabrs and idol-worshbippers were kept in the camp. 
It was to be feared that in the day of battle with the forces of 
Dehli they might join the enemy. This opinion was confirmed 
by the joy which the prisoners had exhibited when Malli Khan 
marched against the imperial forces at Jahan-numai. Timdr 
considered the point, and deeming the advice of his officers to be 
wise, he gave orders for all the Hindu prisoners to be put to 
death. Every one who neglected to comply with this command 
was to be executed, and his wives, children, and goods were to 
become the property of the informer. In pursuance of this order 
100,000 infidel Hindus were put to the sword. Mauldné 
Na&siru-d din, a most distinguished ecclesiastic, had fifteen 
Hindus in his train, and he who had never caused a sheep to 
be slaughtered was obliged to have these fifteen Hindus killed. 
Timdr also issued an order that one man out of every ten should 
be left in camp to guard the wives and children of the prisoners, 
and the captured cattle. 

On the same day Timdr resolved upon marching to Dehli, 
and setting off after mid-day prayer he encamped on the banks 
of the Jumna. The astrologers and soothsayers disputed with 
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each other as to whether the stars and presages were favourable. 
Timur placed no reliance on their predictions, but put his trust 
in God, without whose pleasure nothing happens. Next morn- 
ing, after prayers, he took the holy book and opened it for a fai. 
The verse which came out was favourable to his enterprize. 
Trusting in this omen he crossed the river Jumna, and encamped 
on the other side on the 5th Rabi’u-s s4ni. The soldiers by 
way of precaution intrenched their camp, which was near a little 
hill called Pushta-bib4li, and they fenced it in with branches of 
trees and palisades. In front of the ditch they fastened buffalos 
together by their feet and necks, and inside the fence they raised 
pent-houses (khamhd). 


Battle with the Sultan of Hindustén. 


On the 7th Rabi’u-s sini Timur settled the array of his army. 
Prince Pir Muhammad Jahangir, Amir YAdgér Birlds, and 
others, were placed over the right wing. Prince Sultén Husain, 
Prince Khalil Sult4n, Amir Jahan Shéh, and others, had com- 
mand of the left wing. The van-guard was placed under the 
command of Prince Rustam, Amir Shaikh Nidaru-d din, and 
others. Timir himself commanded the centre. In this order, 
full of spirits and courage, the soldiers marched to the battle field. 

The enemy also came out in battle array. The centre was 
under Sult4n Mahmud, grandson of Sultan Firoz Shah, and 
Malli Khén. The right was commanded by Taghi Khén, Mir 
Ali Hauja, and others, and the left by Malik Mu’inu-d din, 
Malik H4ni, and others. The enemy’s army consisted of 12,000 
veteran horsemen and 40,000 infantry, with all the appliances 
of war. Thus they advanced to the field of battle. The 
enemy’s great reliance was on his enormous war elephants, 120 
in number. They were covered with armour, and on their backs 
was a kind of litter or cage, in which cross-bow men and discus 
throwers were concealed. Sharp poisoned points were fastened 
firmly to their tusks. Rocket-men (takhsh-afgan) and grenade- 
throwers (ra’d-andds) marched by their sides. 
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Although the army of Timir was weak compared with this 
Indian army, still his soldiers did not rate their enemy very 
highly. But although they had fought in many a battle, and 
overthrown many an enemy, they had never before encountered 
elephants. They had heard by report that the bodies of these 
elephants were so hard that no weapon would pierce them; that 
they could tear up strong trees with the wind (ddd) of their 
trunks; that they could knock down strong houses with the 
pressure of their sides; and that in battle they could lift horse 
and horseman from the ground with their dragon-like trunk and 
raise them in the air. Exaggerations like these had raised ap- 
prehensions in the hearts of the soldiers. When Timir pro- 
ceeded to appoint the places for the various officers of the Court, 
he, in his princely kindness, asked the learned doctors of the 
Law who accompanied the army in this invasion where he should 
place them. They, terrified with the stories they had heard of 
the elephants, answered : ‘“‘In the same place as the ladies and 
women.” 

When Timir perceived this terror and alarm of his followers, 
to allay their fears he directed that they should fix palisades, 
and dig a trench in front of the army. In front of these he 
ordered buffalos to be placed side by side, and fastened firmly 
together by the neck and feet with leather thongs. He had 
strony iron claws made and given to the infantry, who were 
ordered to throw them on the ground in front of the elephants. 
Maulfné Shahdbu-d din JAmi has celebrated these devices in 
one of his odes. Heaven was always favourable to Timdr, and 
now gave him success without using any of these stratagems. 
He had on horseback ascended an eminence between the two 
armies, and examined all around. When he saw the opposing 
forces he alighted from his horse, and turning the face of sup- 
plication to heaven he offered his prayers, and begged for victory 
over his enemy. It was not long before a sign was given of the 
acceptance of this prayer. While Timur was offering his prayer 
to heaven, it came into the minds of Amir Shaikh Naru-d din, 
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and the other officers in command of the van-guard, that if 
Timir sent a reinforcement to the right wing and to the advance 
guard it would be a sure presage of victory. When Timfr had 
finished his prayer, he sent Sultén ’Ali Taw4chi and others from 
the centre to the support of the right wing, and another party to 
the support of the van-guard. These movements cheered up the 
spirits and strengthened the courage of the men. They drew 
their swords and rushed fearlessly on the enemy. The elephants 
of mighty form and oraven spirit ran off, and Timdir thus ob- 
tained the victory. 

The van-guard under Sdinjak Bahddur and other officers, 
when they saw the enemy advancing against the right wing, 
placed themselves in ambush, and when the advance-guard of 
the enemy had passed by, they rushed out in their rear with 
swords drawn and arms uplifted, and in one charge killed more 
than 500 of them. On the right wing the Prince Pir Muham- 
mad having advanced his men charged the enemy. He was 
supported by Amir Sulaimén Shéh, and aided by fortune he 
used his swords upon the elephants.!_ The men of the right wing 
with one accord advanced against the left of the enemy, which 
placed its reliance on the bravery of Taghi Khan, and drove it 
back as far as the Hauz-t Khdss, which is a wide and deep well, 
one of the works of Firoz Shah. The left wing, under Prince 
Sultan Husain and others, charged with such force and bravery 
the enemy’s right wing under Malik Mu’inu-d din, that it was 
broken, and Amir Jahan Shéh pursued its scattered fugitives to 
the very gates of Dehli. The centre of the enemy supported by 
the elephants advanced to attack in good order, but Prince 
Rustam and his coadjutors met them and made a stout resis- 
tance. The various officers brought their men into action and 
cut their way to the elephants. They killed the drivers, wounded 
the trunks of the animals with swords and arrows, and despatched 
them. 


1 Petis de la Croix here describes the defeat of the elephants, but his account is 
not to be found in any one of the four MSS. I have used. 
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The soldiers of India fought bravely for their lives, but the 
frail insect cannot contend with the raging wind, nor the feeble 
deer against the fierce lion, so they were compelled to take to 
flight. Sultén Mahmid Khén, Malla Khén, and those who fled 
' with them, entered the city and closed the gates. Prince Khalil 
Sultan, of the right wing, notwithstanding his youth, attacked 
one of the monster elephants, cut down his driver, and led the 
animal, as a husbandman drives a buffalo in the plough, to Timar. 

When by the favour of God the enemy was defeated and put 
to flight, Timur advanced to the gate of Dehl{. He carefully 
examined the walls and bastions of that noble city, and then 
returned to the Haus-: Khdes. This is a reservoir constructed by 
Saltan Firoz Shéh, so large that an arrow cannot be shot from 
one side to the other. It is filled by the rain in the rainy season, 
and the people of Dehli obtain water from it all the year round. 
The tomb of Firoz Shéh is by its side. Timdr encamped there 
and the princes and nobles and officers waited upon him and 
offered congratulations upon the victory. They then praised the 
bravery and reported the valiant exploits performed by the 
princes and officers. Timur on hearing these reports was moved 
to tears, and gave thanks to God who had distinguished him 
above other monarchs by granting him such valiant sons and 
such faithful servants. * * * 


Fight of Sultan Mahmud and Mailt Khan. Capture of Dehit. 


After their defeat, Sultan Mahmid and Malla Khaén went to 
Dehli and repented of the course they had pursued and of the rash- 
ness they had displayed. But repentance after a disaster is of no 
avail. No resource but flight was left. So in the darkness of 
the night Sultén Mahmid left the city by the gate of Hauz-rani 
and Malli Khan by the Baraka gate, both of which are to the 
south of the Jahdn-panéh. They fled into the desert. When 
Timur was informed of their flight he sent Amir Sa’id and other 
officers in pursuit of them. These officers captured many fugi- 
tives and secured a large booty. They also made prisoners of 
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Malla Kh4n’s sons, Saif Khén entitled Malik Sharfu-d din, and 
Khudé-d4d. Qn the same evening orders were given to Allah- 
déd and other officers te take possession of the gates of the city 
and to prevent the escape of any one. 

On the 8th Rabi‘u-s s4ni, Timur hoisted his victorious flag on 
the walls of Dehli. He then went to the gate of the maidda and 
took his seat in the I'dgdh. This gate is one of the gates of 
Jahén-pan&éh and opens towards the Haus-i Khdss. There he 
held his court ; and the saiyids, the kdzis, the nobles and the great 
men who were in the city, hastened to pay their homage to him. 
Fazlu-llah Balkhi, deputy of Mallé Khan, with all the officers of 
the diwdn, proceeded to make their submission. The saiyids, the 
‘ulamd, and the shaikhe sought for protection through the inter- 
vention of the princes and officers. Prince Pir Muhammad, 
Amir Sulaiman Shah, Amir Jahaén Shih, and others interceded 
for them in due season, and gained their object. The standard of 
victory was raised and drums were beaten and music played to 
proclaim the conquest to the skies. A poet also wrote some lines 
containing the date of the victery,—8th Rabi’u-s sani, 801 
(Dee. 17th, 1898). 

The elephants and shinoceroses were brought forth with their 
trappings and paraded before the emperor. The elephants all in 
token of submission bowed their heads to the ground and raised 3 
ery altogether as if they were asking for quarter. There were 
120 war elephants captured, and on the return home of the army 
some were sent to different parte of the empire for the use of the 
princes, and the ethers were sent to Samarkand. * * * Maulana 
Nisiru-d din was ordered to ge with other learned doetors and 
great men into the mosque on the Sabbath, and proclaim the 
name of the Sahib-kiran Amir Timir Gargén in the khutba, in 
the same way as the name of Firez Shah and other Sulténs had 
been proclaimed. * * * 

On the 16th of the month a number of soldiers eolleeted at the 
gate of Dehli and derided the inhabitants. When Timur heard 
of this he directed some of the amiérs to put a stop to it. But it 
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was the divine pleasure to ruin the city and to punish the inhabit- 
ants, and that was brought about in this way. The wife of 
Jah4n Malik ’Aghé and other ladies went into the city to see the 
palace of the Thousand Columns (Hazdr-sutén), which Malik Jaund 
had built in the Jah4n-panéh. The officers of the Treasury had 
also gone there to collect the ransom money. Several thousand 
soldiers, with orders for grain and sugar, had proceeded to the city. 
An order had been issued for the officers to arrest every nobleman 
who had fought against Timdr and had fled to the city, and in 
execution of this order they were scattered about the city. When 
parties and bands of soldiers were going about the city, numbers 
of Hindus and gabre in the cities of Dehli, Siri, Jahan-panéh, 
and Old Dehli, seeing the violence of the soldiers,! took up arms 
and assaulted them. Many of the infidels set fire to their goods 
and effects, and threw themselves, their wives and children, into 
the flames. The soldiers grew more eager for plunder and de- 
struction. Notwithstanding the boldness and the struggles of 
the Hindus, the officers in charge kept the gates closed, and would 
not allow any more soldiers to enter the city, lest it should be 
sacked. But on that Friday night there were about 15,000 men 
in the city who were engaged from early eve till morning in 
plundering and burning the houses. In many places the impure 
infidel gabrs made resistance. In the morning the soldiers who 
were outside, being unable to control themselves, went to the city 
and raised a great disturbance. On that Sunday, the 17th of the 
month, the whole placed was pillaged, and several palaces in 
JahAn-panéh and Siri were destroyed. On the 18th the like 
plundering went on. Every soldier obtained more than twenty 
persons as slaves, and some brought as many as fifty or a 
hundred men, women, and children as slaves out of the city. 
The other plunder and spoils were immense, gems and jewels of 
all sorts, rubies, diamonds, stuffs and fabrics of all kinds, vases 
and vessels of gold and silver, sums of money in ’a/a’t tankas, and 
other coins beyond all computation. Most of the women who 


1 This sentence is found only in one copy. 
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were made prisoners wore bracelets of gold or silver on their 
wrists and legs and valuable rings upon their toes. Medicines and 
perfumes and unguents, and the like, of these no one took any 
notice. On the 19th of the month Old Dehli was thought of, 
for many infidel Hindus had fled thither and taken refuge in the 
great mosque, where they prepared to defend themselves. Amir 
Shéh Malik and ’Ali Sultén Tawd4chi, with 500 trusty men, 
proceeded against them, and falling upon them with the sword 
despatched them to hell. High towers were built with the heads 
of the Hindus, and their bodies became the food of ravenous beasts 
and birds. On the same day all Old Dehli was plundered. Such 
of the inhabitants as had escaped alive were made prisoners. 
For several days in succession the prisoners were brought out of 
the city, and every amir of a timdn or kushin took a party of 
them under his command. Several thousand craftsmen and 
mechanics were brought out of the city, and under the command 
of Timur some were divided among the princes, amirs, and dghds 
who had assisted in the conquest, and some were reserved for 
those who were maintaining the royal authority in other parts. 
Timur had formed the design of building a Masjid-t jams’ in 
Samarkand, his capital, and he now gave orders that all the stone- 
masons should be reserved for that pious work. * * * 

The three cities mentioned are thus described—Siri is sur- 
rounded by a round wall. Old Dehli by a similar wall, but 
larger. From the wall of Sirf on the north-east to the wall of 
Old Dehli on the south-west, a wall has been erected on both 
sides, and the space between is called Jahén-panéh. It is 
larger than Old Dehli. Three gates of Siri open towards Jahan- 
panéh and four towards the open country. Of Old Dehli five 
gates open into Jah4n-panéh and thirteen! to the outside. Jahan- 
panéh has thirteen gates, six to the north-east and seven to the 
south-west, making in all thirty gates to these three cities known 
by the common name of Dehli. 


1 Sic. in two MSS., but the number of the gates of Old Dehli is not given in the 
other two. According to the Malfidt, page 448 supra, the gates of Old Dehli were 
ten in number, and this makes the total (30) of the three cities complete. 
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Timur marches from Dehli to other places in Hindustan. 

Timdr remained at Dehli fifteen days, and then marehed out to 
conquer other places in India, and to put down idolaters and rebels. 
When he was about to depart he directed that all the satyids 
and kdsis, and doctors and shaikhs, should assemble in the great 
mosque of Jahén-panéh, and he appointed one of his own officers 
to be their keeper and prevent their being molested by the 
soldiers of the army. On the 22nd Rabi’u-l dkhir, 801, in the 
morning, Timur began his march and proceeded three hos to 
Firozib4d. He halted there for an hour to view the beauties of 
the place. He then went to the mosque of Firoz4b4d, which is 
built of hewn stone, on the banks of the Jumna, and there per- 
formed his devotions, after which he mounted his horse and went 
outside of the town. 

Saiyid Shamsu-d din Turmuzi and ’Aléu-d din, deputy of 
Shaikh Kiukari, whom he sent as envoys to the city of Kupila, 
now returned, and reported that the prince of that place, 
Bahédur Nihér, had made his submission, and would come in 
on the Friday to pay his respects. Timtr encamped beyond 
Jahén-numéi, near Wazirabad. There his envoys presented to 
him two white parrots, which had been sent by Bahadur Nihér. 
These two parrots survived from the time of Sultén Tughlik 
Shéh, and had often exhibited their powers of speech in the 
assemblies of kings. Timdr considered this offering as very 
auspicious, and graciously accepted it. The distance from Dehli 
to Wazirdbéd is six kos. On the 23rd he marched from Wazir- 
4bad, and, crossing the Jumna, he proceeded six kos to the village 
of Midila. On the 24th he marched six kos, and encamped at 
Katah. Here Bahadur Nih4r and his son, Kalt4sh,! arrived with 
tribute and presents. They were admitted to an audience when 
they paid their homage, and were treated with favour. On the 
25th he made a day’s march to Baéghpat, six kos distant. On 
the next day he proceeded to the village of Asdr, which is situated 
between two rivers, and there encamped. 


1 This is the reading of one MS. The others have “ Kalyash”’ and “ Kat&sh,”’ 
and one “‘ Katlagh tash.” See supra p. 449. 
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Capture of the Fort of Mirat. 


The fort of Mfrat was one of the most famous in India. On 
the 26th Rabi’n-l 4khir Timur sent Rustam Tagh{ Bighé, Amir 
Shah Malik, and Allah-d&d from Asér to the gates of that fort. 
On the 27th those officers reported that Tly4s Agh&ni and his 
son, Maul4n& Ahmad Thanesari, with a gabr named Saf{' and a 
body of gabrs, had fortified themselves in the place and had 
raised the standard of resistance, boasting that Tarmsharin 
Khan had attacked the fort, but was unable to take it. This 
defiance greatly incensed Timur, especially the reference to the 
failure of Tarmsharin Khfén. On the same day, after mid-day 
prayer, he mounted his horse, and, taking with him 10,000 men, 
he marched rapidly to Mirat. That night he halted midway, 
and on the following day, the 29th, in the afternoon, he arrived 
at Mirat. He immediately issued orders to the commanders of 
regiments that each should begin mining the wall in front of his 
position, and when night came on it was found that an extent 
of ten to fifteen gas had been sapped under each bastion and wall. 
The gabrs perceived this, and were so frightened that they lost 
all courage and ceased to defend themselves. Next day Amir 
Allah-déd, with his regiment of Kichéns,*? called ‘the faithful,” 
advanced to the gate of the fort, shouting the cry of victory. 
One of his followers, named Sar&{, son of Kalandar, a brave 
young fellow, first raised a scaling ladder against the battlements 
and mounted the wall. Other brave men followed him. They 
soon took Ilyés Agh4ni and his son Thanesari, the commanders 
of the fort, and, putting ropes round their necks, brought them 
to Timdr. Safi, the gabr, one of the chiefs of the fort, was 
killed in the engagement, and was punished by the fire he in 
error adored. Next day, the remaining gabrs were brought out 


1 Or “ Saffi.” 2 A tribe of Turks. 

> Sir H. Elliot, in his Glossary, Vol. I., p. 119, quotes a passage from the Habibe-s 
styar as proving, beyond dispute, that this man was a fire-worshipper. That pesmage 
is derived directly or indirectly from the one before us, and there is no mistaking i@ 
words. Timdr, in his autobiography, however, simply calls the man “a ger,” 
which, as Sir H. Elliot says, has come to mean “an infidel in general.” The words 
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and put to the sword. Their wives and children were made 
slaves. By the imperial order fire was then placed in the mines 
and the bastions, and the walls were thrown down and levelled 
with the ground. * * * Thus the fort which Tarmsharin Khan 
had failed to capture had been taken by a detachment of the im- 
perial army at the first assault. * * * 


Battles with the Gabrs on the Ganges. 


Timur having reduced the fort of Mirat on the Ist Juméda-l 
awwal, gave orders for Amir Jahén Sh&h to march with the left 
wing of the army against the upper parts of the river Jumna, 
to plunder the country and vex the infidels. He accordingly 
set off with all speed, and his baggage was sent after him, under 
Amir Shaikh Nuru-d din, with orders to proceed along the river 
Karé-si. Timur himself marched towards the Ganges, fourteen 
kos distant from Mirat. On his march he was joined by Amir 
Sulaimén Shah. Resolved upen carrying the war against the 
gabrs of those parts, he proceeded six kos, and rested for the 
night at a village called Mansura. LEarly in the morning of the 
2nd, he again set off towards the Ganges, and at sunrise reached 
a village called Pirozpur. He marched three kos along the 
bank, seeking a place to cross. At breakfast time the place of 
transit was found, but there was no ford offering an easy passage. 
Some hersemen passed over by swimming. Timur was about to 
croes in the same way, but the amirs who were present fell upon 
their knees and represented that Prince Pir Muhammad and 
Amir Sulaim4n Shah had passed the river with the right wing 


of Sharafa-d din then ought only be regarded as a rhetorical flourish, and although 
subsequent writers have copied them in earnest, they are too vague to be depended 
on. In Timdr’s Memoirs, however (supra p. 431), there is a much more precise 
statement, where the infidels are not only called fire-worshippers, but their tenets are 
described; and this passage is reproduced in the Zafar-ndma, (page 494, supra). 
But, for all this, I am sceptical as to there being fire-worshippers in this part of India 
in Timtr’s days. Gabrs were infidels, and eo, Musulmfén intolerance and contempt 
made all infidels gebrs. Thus it was easy for one man to call the Hindu infidel 
by the opprobrious term gaér or sanawi in a loose general way, meaning nothing 
more than oe and for another to understand those terms in their true 
literal meaning. 
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of the army near Pirozpir. It would therefore be better for his 
majesty to remain for a day on that side of the river. Timir 
consented to this proposal, but gave orders that some brave men 
should cross. Saiyid Khwdja, and several other bold men be- 
longing to the division of Prince Shéh Rukh, accordingly crossed. 
Timur then marched two kos on the bank of the river and en- 
camped. On the 3rd he marched towards Tughlikpdr, which is 
situated on the upper part of the Ganges, at twenty kos distance. 
When he had made fifteen kos a report was brought in that there 
was a Hindu force assembled by the side of the river. He then 
directed Amir Mubashir, ’Ali Sult4n, and other chiefs to march 
against them with 5,000 horse, while he went on to Tughlikpir. 
As he proceeded he was taken ill suddenly, and a swelling rose 
im his arm. The doctors and attendants exerted themselves to 
alleviate the malady. 

While he was in this condition intelligence was brought that 
a large hody of gabrs was coming on the river in forty-eight 
boats. When he heard this, the prospect of fighting against the 
infidels made him forget his malady. He mounted his horse, 
and, with a thousand of his guards, went to the bank of the 
river. When they caught sight of the enemy some of Timur's 
brave followers, heedless of their own safety, threw themselves 
into the river and swam to engage the enemy. Others kept up 
a discharge of arrows against the enemy from the banks of the 
river, who, in their ignorance, did nothing but put up their 
shields over their heads and discharge arrows in return. The 
body of men who had entered the river on horseback and swam 
off to the boats now reached them, and grappling the sides with 
their hands they boarded them. Having thus taken most of 
the boats they put the men to the sword, and made prisoners of 
the women and children. With the captured boats they made 
the best of their way to the remaining boats, ten! in number. 
These the enemy lashed together in the middle of the river, and 
prepared for resistance. But our men engaged them, and de 
spatched all the infidels either with their arrows or their swords. 

1 One copy says “two” only. 
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Timtr makes three Attacks upon the Enemy in one Day. 


As soon as Timidr had defeated these boats on the Ganges, he 
left the river and marched to Tughlikptr, where he encamped. 
On the same night, the 4th of the month of Juméda-l awwal, two 
persons arrived from Amir Allah-d4d, Béyizid Kuichin and 
Altan Bakshi, commanders of the advance-guard, bringing 
intelligence that they had found a good ford and had crossed 
the Ganges. There they had found a large body of the 
enemy, confident in numbers, and prepared to fight, under the 
command of a leader named Mubarak Khan. As soon as 
Timur heard this, he resolved to march against the infidels, 
and, before break of day, he mounted his horse, and crossed 
the river with a thousand horsemen. After marching a kos he 
halted for the morning prayer, and his men harnessed on their 
cuirasses, im readiness to encounter the enemy. As they ap- 
proached, they found Muhammad Khan, with 10,000 men, horse 
and foot, drawn up in battle array, ee for the fight, with 
drums beating and banners flying. 

Timur perceived that the foe, the enemies of religion, were 
numerous and bold, while his own followers were few. The two 
wings of the army were far away, and there was no help for 
it but to put his trust in God and fight bravely. While he was 
thas in anxiety, 5,000 horse belonging to the ¢umdns of Prince 
Sh&h Rukh, who had crossed the river with Saiyid Khwaja 
and Jahén Malik, now came up and joined him, as if by ar- 
rangement. Such was the special mercy of God. Timar first 
offered his thanksgivings. Then he ordered Amir Shéh Malik 
and Amir Allah-daéd to attack the enemy with a thousand horse- 
men of his guard, and to do so without any fear of their number 
and strength. These amirs, without hesitation, drawing their 
swords and placing themselves at the head of their thousand men, 
rushed towards the enemy. This bold charge filled Mubérak 
Kh&n and the enemy with fear, so that they turned and fled 
without waiting for the attack. They made for the jungle, but 
our men pursued them and killed a great number, and brought 
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in their wives and children as prisoners, as well as vast spoil in 
cattle. 

Timir halted there for a little while, but intelligence was soon 
brought to him that there was a large body of gabrs assembled in 
the valley of Kupila,! on the banks of the Ganges. He set off 
thither immediately with 500 men, leaving the rest of the army 
occupied in securing the spoil. When they approached the valley 
of Kiupila, they perceived a large body of the enemy. Amir Shéh 
Malik and ’Al{ Sult4n Tawd4chi, notwithstanding their scanty 
followers, charged the enemy boldly sword in hand and cut many 
of them down, so that, notwithstanding the superior numbers ef 
the enemy, they were defeated and put to flight, and large booty 
was found. While the men were engaged in securing the spoil, 
Timur was left with only a hundred of his guards, when an 
officer of the gabrs, by name Malik Shaikha, with a hundred? 
men, horse and foot, made a charge upon him. Timir faced his 
assailant and hastened to meet him, but when they were about 
an arrow’s flight apart, one of the soldiers, without having well 
ascertained what he asserted, told Timur that it was Shaikh 
Kikari, one of his faithful adherents, who was advancing to meet 
him. Timér consequently turned back towards the hill The 
gabr Shaikha then cut down several of the soldiers, and Timur, 
perceiving this, turned against his enemy. Shaikha was wounded 
in the belly with an arrow and cut down with a sword. He was 
then bound with a cord and brought into the presence of Timir, 
who wished to interrogate him, but he died before he could reply. 

Intelligence was now brought that about two kos distant, in the 
valley of Kapila, there was a large body of infidel Hindus as- 
sembled. The way thither lay through a jungle which was thick 
with trees and hard to traverse, such as the morning breeze could 
hardly penetrate. Timur had already undergone the toil of 
fighting twice before that day and wanted a little rest, but by the 


1 Hardw&r. See note suprd p. 456. 
2 Here one MS., and that the most sober one, magnifies the assailants into “several 
thousand desperate men sword in hand." 
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will of God, being thus again summoned, he set off with a party 
of guards and several commanders of regiments, and marched 
against the enemy in full reliance upon Divine support. The 
road to the valley was difficult, the enemy numerous, and his 
followers few. Reviewing these circumstances, Timur could not 
help thinking how fortunate it would be if his son Pir Muhammad 
and Amir Sulaim4n Shéh should come up. Three days before 
Timur had detached them to ravage the country and plunder the 
infidels and fire-worshippers. They had crossed the Ganges at 
Pirozpir, and had no knowledge of Timdr having also crossed 
and being near them. But soon after afternoon prayer the wish 
which Timur had conceived was realized, and the prince came 
up with his detachment and joined his father. They advanced 
together against the gabrs, assailing them with arrows and the 
sword. They killed a great many of them and secured a large 
booty, including a vast number of camels and cattle. In that one 
day Timur had fought in three different engagements. When the 
day drew to aclose he found himself victorious and the infidels 
discomfited, but there was no place in the jungle where he could 
encamp, so he returned with his spoil to the place where he had 
won his second victory. 


Destruction of Gabrs in the Valley of Kupila.—Account of «a 
Stone Cow worshipped by the Gabrs. 


The valley of Kipila is situated at the foot of a mountain by 
which the river Ganges passes. Fifteen kos higher up there is a 
stone in the form of a cow, and the water of the river flows out of 
the mouth of that cow. The infidels of India worship this cow, 
and come hither from all quarters, from distances even of a year’s 
journey, to visit it. They bring here and cast into the river the 
ashes of their dead whose corpses have been burned, believing 
this to be the means of salvation. They throw gold and silver 
into the river; they go down alive into the river, bathe their feet, 
sprinkle water on their heads, and have their heads and beards 
shaved. This they consider to be an act of devotion, just as 
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the Muhammadans consider the pilgrimage to Mecca a pious 
work.! 

In this valley there was a large concourse of Hindus, having 
great riches in cattle and movables, so Timur resolved to attack 
them. On the 5th Juméda-l awwal he set his army in motion 
towards Kipila. It was the will of Heaven that these infidels 
should perish, so in the pride of their numbers and strength they 
awaited his approach, and had the temerity to resolve upon resis- 
tance. At the rising of the sun our army reached the valley. 
The right wing was under the command of Prince Pir Muham- 
mad and Amir Sulaiman Shah, and the left under some renowned 
leaders. Amir Shéh Malik and other officers with the centre 
began the attack. When the cries of our men and the noise of 
our drums reached them, the courage of the infidels failed. In 
their terror they fled for refuge to the mountains, but they were 
pursued and many were slain. A few who, half-dead, escaped the 
slaughter, were scattered abroad. All their property and goods 
became the spoil of the victors. 

The country having thus been cleansed from the pollution of 
infidels, the army returned back on the same day and recrossed 
the Ganges. Then Timdr returned thanks for his victories, 
after which he mounted his horse and marched five kos down the 
river and there encamped. 


Timir’s resolution to retire from Hindustan. 


When Dehlf and its territories had been purged from the foul 
pollution of gabrs and idolaters, Timur formed the resolve of 
returning home. On the 6th Juméda-] awwal, 801 u., he de- 
parted from the banks of the Ganges. Orders were issued for the 
march, and for the tawdchis to bring up the heavy baggage. On 
the 6th a march of six kos was made, and then a halt was called; 
the baggage in this march being four kos in the rear. At this 
stage Timitr learned that in the valleys of the Siw4lik mountains 


1 Two of the MSS. here refer to ’Utbi for a short notice of Mahmdd’s conquests, 
which the other two manuscripts omit. 
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there was collected a large number of Hindus ready for battle. 
Timur then gave orders that the troops in charge of the baggage 
should march to these mountains. He himself having marched 
rapidly thither, encamped in the hills of Siwélik. In this march 
Prince Khalil Sult4n and Amir Shaikh Nuru-d din came up 
from the baggage and joined Timir. * * * On the same day an 
order was issued that Amir Jah4én Shéh, one of the officers of 
the left wing, who had been absent for a week in a raid upon the 
upper parts of the Jumna, should come in and take part in the 
operations against the infidels. In compliance with this order 
he hastened to the royal camp. 


Raid into the Siwattk hills. 

On the 10th Juméda-] awwal Timur marched to attack the 
Siwélik hills. In that mountain valley there was a rd? named 
Bahriz. He had collected a great number of people around him, 
and had formed a numerous army. Relying besides upon the 
strength of the position which he occupied, he was bold and 
resolved upon resistance. Timidr appointed Prince Pir Muham- 
mad and several amirs of the right wing, and Prince Sultdn 
Husain and sundry officers of the left wing, to march and attack 
the infidels, Amir Shaikh Niuru-d din led the advance-guard of 
the centre. Thus they marched against the enemy, while Timar 
halted at the mouth of the valley. The soldiers fought most 
valiantly and made dreadful slaughter of the enemy. They 
obtained a decisive victory, and acquired a great booty in 
valuables, slaves and cattle. With the desire of doing justice, 
Timiur ordered that the strong men of the force, who had secured 
as their share of the spoil three or four hundred head of cattle 
each, should give up part of them to the weaker men, so that all 
might obtain a share in the fruits of the victory, and no man 
remain empty-handed. This decision gave great satisfaction. 
The victorious force marched and joined the royal camp at the 
village of Bahrah, a dependency of Bakri, well known as the 
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country of Miyépar.! On the 12th he marched four kos from 
Bahrah and encamped at the village of Shikk-Sérséwa. In conse- 
quence of the immense booty which the army had gained, it was 
impossible to march more than four kos per day. On the 13th he 
marched and encamped at Kandar, a distance of nearly four kos. 


Raid into other parts of the Siwdlik hills. 


On the 14th Juméda-l awwal Timur passed the Jumna and 
proceeded to another part of the Siwélik hills. There he heard 
that one of the rdés of Hind, called Ratan, had assembled a great 
number of Hindus, and had taken post on the lofty heights in the 
thick forests. The hills were so high that no eye could see from 
the bottom to the top, and the trees so dense that the rays of 
the sun and moon could not reach the ground. It was impos- 
sible to make a passage without cutting down the trees. But for 
all this Timur did not hesitate, and without even waiting for the 
night to pass, he, on the 15th,*® gave his order for the advance. 
The troops accordingly marched on by the light of torches, 
and employed themselves in cutting down the trees and elearing 
away. In that night they made a progress of twelve kos, and in 
the morning of the 15th they penetrated between the Siwélik 
mountain and the Kuka mountain. Here Réi Ratan had taken 
up his position, with his forces drawn up in regular battle array, 
with right wing and left wing, and centre and supports.*® Bat 
when the noise of our music and the cries of our soldiers reached 
the ears of the Hindus, they wavered and fled without waiting for 
the attack. Our officers and men pursued them, and pat many of 
them to the sword. All their property in movables and cattle 
fell into the hands of the victors. Every soldier obtained a 
hundred to two hundred head of cattle and from ten to twenty 
slaves. 


* ghee Cady) gictive 
3 It must be remembered that the Muhammadan day begins at sunset. 


3 cry wedi, Spunare y aichee The last two appear in only one MS. 
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On the same day Prince Pir Muhammad and Amir Shah 
Malik, in command of the right wing, went to another valley, 
where he destroyed many Hindus and obtained great spoil. The 
left wing, also under Prince Jahén Shéh, attacked and destroyed 
a bedy of Hindus in another direction, but they did not obtain 
so large a booty. On the night of the 16th both wings came 
up and joined the main body. In the morning Timir left the 
valley between the two mountains and returned to the Siwélik 
mountain. From this encampment to the country of Nagarkot 
there was a distance of fifteen parasangs. In this valley there 
are many dense jungles, and the mountains are high and difficult 
of ascent. Timur heard that there were great numbers of infidels 
in the mountains, and he determined to disperse and destroy them. 
The men of the left wing under Amir Jahén Shéh, and the army 
of Khurés4n, had acquired but little spoil, so he sent them out 
to make a raid and collect plunder. Early on that day Séin 
Tamar,'! commander of the advance-guard, came in to report 
that the number of Hindus in front exceeded all calculation. 
Timédr therefore held his ground while the left wing was absent, 
engaged in its work of plunder. The men of this force put a 
great many infidels to death, and acquired great spoil in wealth 
and cattle. On the same day, at noon, news came from the 
regiment of Amir Shaikh Nuru-d din and ’Ali Sultan Tawéchi 
that there was, upon the left, a valley in which many Hindus 
had gathered, having with them much wealth and cattle. Timdr 
immediately proceeded thither, and ordered the two officers who 
had made the report to attack the infidels. They accordingly 
fell upon the enemy and put many to the sword, and while they 
did so Timur stood upon the summit of a hill watching them 
and encouraging them with his presence. Many of the infidels 
were killed and wounded, and those who were able fled, leaving 
a great booty behind, which the victors brought into the presence 
of Timdr, who warmly praised their bravery. Vast quantities 


1 The printer of the French translation has converted this name into “ Sainte 
Maure!” 
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of cattle were taken, and Timir stayed upon the mountain until 
evening, in order that the booty might be fairly distributed, and 
each man get his share. Every man got as much as he could 
take care of. That night they encamped in the valley. In the 
jungles there were many monkeys, and when night came on they 
entered the camp and carried off the things of the soldiers. In 
the course of one month, from the 16th of Jum4da-] awwal, when 
Timur was between the mountains Siwélik and Kika, to the 
16th of Juméda-s sA4ni, when he arrived at Jammd, he had 
twenty conflicts with the infidels and took seven fortresses, each 
of them a Khaibar in strength. These forts were situated one 
or two parasangs apart, and their occupants were all at war with 
each other. In the days of the old Sultans they had paid the 
jizya, but they had broken away from their allegiance to the 
sovereigns of Isl4m, and would not now pay the tax, so the 
slaughter and plunder of them was lawful and laudable. One 
of these fortresses belonged to Shaikhi, a relation of Malik 
Shaikh Kikar,! and he, by means of a few Musulmans who 
dwelt there, had induced the inhabitants to make submission to 
Timiar, and outwardly to admit their subjection. But proofs of 
their aversion and hatred soon become apparent, for when the 
ransom money was assessed upon them, they made all sorts 
of excuses and evasions. One of Timiur’s officers thereupon 
resorted to a clever stratagvem. He gave orders that cast-off 
clothes and old bows should be accepted in payment of the 
ransom, and as he offered a good price for these things of little 
value, they brought forth their damaged weapons of all descrip- 
tions and sold them for a high price. By this sharp device they 
were led to strip themselves of their arms, so that they had no 
weapons left. After this an imperial order was issued that forty 
persons should be sent in to be the servants (Ahudam) of Hindi 
Shéh, the treasurer, one of his majesty’s courtiers. The infidels 
resisted this order, and killed some Musulmadns. It thus became 
necessary for the soldiers of the Faith to exact vengeance. They 


1 Or “‘Shaikha Kukari.’’ 
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assaulted the fort and took it. 2,000 infidels were pat to the 
sword, and the smoke of their consuming goods rose from their 
roofs to the sky.! 

Of these forts, the fort of Deo Raj and five others were all 
taken; and in a short time the country was cleansed from the 
wickedness of the idolaters and infidels. The foundations of 
idolatry were uprooted, and the basis of the true religion and 
law was firmly laid. 


Inroads into the territory of Jammt. 


When Timitr had completed his campaign in the Siwélik, he 
resolved te march against the country of Jammu. On the 16th 
JumAéda-l akhir he left the village of Mansér. After a march of 
six kos, he arrived and encamped near the village of Baila, in the 
Jammi territory. On the same day he sent Amir Shaikh Mu- 
hammad Aikutmiur and other officers against that village. The 
men of Baila were very brave, and they had some strong jungles. 
They placed palisades (chapar) along the edges, and then stood 
ready to fight and slay. The brave warriors of Isl4m were about 
to attack them without hesitation, when an order arrived from 
Timdr ordering the assault to be postponed till the morrow, as 
he himself intended to be present. 

On the 17th Juméda-l &khir, Timur mounted his horse and 
arranged his forces in order of battle, with right wing, left wing, 
and centre. The soldiers raised their war-cry, which resounded 
to the sky, and the infidels on hearing it were filled with terror 
and fled to the woods, abandoning their village. Thither the 
soldiers pursued them, and pulling up the palisades they took 
their post on the border of the jungle, while other soldiers 
plundered the village in safety. Great quantities of grain and 
fodder were secured, sufficient to supply the wants of the army. 


1 The editor of the revised MS. here adds: ‘‘The writer of these sheets considers 
that, although historians have credited the story of the people of the fort having 
brought out all their arms and sold them to pay the ransom, still it does not appear 
to be so probable as they represent it. There were quite sufficient proofs of the 
malice, bad faith, and rebellious spirit of the infidels. God knows the truth.” 
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On the same day the army marched four kos and encamped. It 
was then joined by Uljah Tamir Tankat4r, and Fuléd, and by 
Prince Rustam’s confidant Zainu-d din, who had been sent as 
ambassadors on the part of Timfr from Dehli to Kashmir. 
They brought with them letters to Timur from Iskandar Shéh, 
king of Kashmir, and were attended by ambassadors from him. 
The letters were presented, and Timur was informed that the 
king made his submission and had come as far as the village of 
Jahén.! At this stage Maulaéné Niru-d din, the ambassador, 
represented to his majesty that the officers of the Exchequer had 
called upon his master for a contribution of 30,000 horses and 
100,000 durusts of gold, each durust weighing two and a half 
miskals. He (the Sh&h) had therefore gone to Kashmir to 
endeavour to provide fer this demand, and would return when 
ready to discharge it. When Timur heard of this, he dissap- 
proved of the demand made by his revenue officers, saying that 
they had pressed too heavily on Sh&h Iskandar, and had 
demanded more than the country of Kashmir could furnish. It 
was unjust and improper to demand from any country more than 
its extent and resources could pay. The ambassadors represented 
the ready submission of Shéh Iskandar, and Timdér was pleased 
to act liberally towards him. He ordered the ambassadors to 
return to their master, and tell him on no account to fail im obey- 
ing the orders he should receive. On the following day, 18th 
Jumf&da-! &khir, the ambassadors were sent back, with the faithful 
Zainu-d din, with directions that in twenty-eight days from that 
date he should come and wait upon Timtr on the banks of the Indus. 
Near this camp there was a village, at the foot of a mountain, in 
which were many people. The soldiers attacked it, put the 
Hindus to the sword, and set fire to the village. They carried 
off plenty of grain and fodder. On the same day, in the after- 
noon, they attacked two other villages which were near, and again 
found abundance of provisions, which they carried off. In this 


1 Variants, “J’ahn,” “Chaban,” “Jfriyan.” The real name sppears to be 
Jabhan. See pp. 470, 475, and 621. 
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march Aré-tamir, one of the emperor's officers, was wounded with 
an arrow. On the 19th, Timtr marched again a distance of four 
or five parasangs through a well-cultivated country, where plenty 
of pasture was found for the horses. On the 20th, the army 
marched towards the town of Jamm4, which is situated in 4 
valley where the river Jammié rises. The army passed the river 
several times, and encamped at the foot of a mountain on the 
left of the town of Jammad. On the right was the village of 
Mant. These places where inhabited by robust, tall, and power- 
ful Hindus; brave but ignorant. They considered their moun- 
tains and jungles to be so strong and secure that they could not 
be penetrated, and they sent off their wives and children thither. 
The rdi, with a force of bold and fearless men, had taken his stand 
in a strong position on the mountain,where they discharged their 
arrows and kept on shouting like dogs baying the moon. Timur 
resolved to proceed against them by stratagem, so he gave orders 
that they should be left alone, and that the village of Mani 
should be attacked. Tho soldiers accordingly plundered that 
village, and as they were returning they entered the town of 
Jammi, and carried off a large quantity of grain and provisions. 
Timur then ordered several regiments of active men to place 
themselves in ambush in the groves, and to remain there while 
he marched away with the (rest of the) army. On the 21st he 
passed the river of Jammd, and marching four kos through culti- 
vated lands, he encamped in a pasturage on the banks of the 
river Chin4wa.! When he had left the valley of Jamm4 and Mani, 
the Hindus, like foxes, thinking that the mighty lion had left 
the field, came out of their holes in the jungle, quite unaware of 
the ambuscade prepared for them. They were suddenly assailed 
by the concealed troops, who put numbers of them to the sword. 
Daulat-tamér Taw4chi and Husain Malik Kichin made the rd 
of Jammu prisoner, with fifty of his infidels, and brought them to 
Timidr [who praised his officers and gave thanks to God.| These 
men were put in chains and bonds, but the rdf, who was wounded, 


1 soli See p- 472, supra, 
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was carefully tended, for the sake of getting the ransom-money. 
By hopes, fears, and threats, he was brought to see the beauty of 
Islam. He repeated the creed, and ate the flesh of the cow, which 
is an abomination among his compatriots. This obtained for him 
great honour, and he was taken under the protection of the 
emperor. On the 2lst the army halted, waiting for the arrival 
of the division which had marched against Léhor. 


Proceedings at Lahor) with Shatkha Kikar. 


At this place intelligence arrived that the princes and officers 
who had been sent against Léhor had taken possession of that 
city, and were engaged in realizing the ransom-money. They had 
also taken prisoner Shaikha Kiukar, who had not been true to his 
professions. * * The history of this is, that Shaikha Kakar, 
brother of Nusrat Kikar, of whom mention has been made in the 
early: part of the history of this invasion, had been taken into 
honour by Timdr, and had been marked with great favour, so 
that wherever in Hindustén any people were found who declared 
themselves to be his subjects and dependents, they were exempted 
from pillage and from being made prisoners. In the Dob, 
between the rivers Ganges and Jumna, he sought permission to 
return home, for the purpose of raising his contribution and 
tribute, promising to rejoin the camp of Timidr on the river 
Biy&éh, which is also called the river of Lahor. When he obtained 
permission and returned home, he forgot his promise, and gave 
himself up to pleasure and dissipation. He allowed the ap- 
pointed time to pass by, regardless of his oaths and promises, 
and he entirely neglected to show any attention and honour to 
several of Timir’s officers who passed through Léhor on their 
way to join their master. In consequence of this conduct, Timur 
gave orders for ravaging his country and making him prisoner. 

On the 24th of the month the army crossed the Chin4wa, and 
encamped after a march of five kos. * * On the 25th, several of 
the sick soldiers (z4éfdn) were drowned in the river, Timur was 


1 The name is still written “*‘ Lah&awar.”” 
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sorry for the poor men, and ordered that his own horses and 
camels should be used to carry the survivors over. On the 26th, 
Timur left the shores of the Chindwa, and after a march of six kos 
encamped in a desert. * * He here determined to cross the river 
Dandana before his army, and started off in advance. On the 
27th he was carried in a litter for six kos, and encamped on the 
edge of a jungle. In the course of this day a tiger (sher) was 
seen and was hunted. It was killed by Shaikh Niuru-d din. 
Prince Pir Muhammad and Prince Rustam, accompanied by the 
Amirs Sulaim4n Sh&h and Jah4én Shéh, arrived from Léhor. 
They had slain many infidel Hindus, had gained a large booty, 
and now returned to the imperial presence to offer their spoil. * * 
On the same day an order was issued that the amirs of the left 
wing and the amirs of regiments should all proceed to their 
homes by certain settled routes. The princes, the nunidns, the 
amirs of tumdns, of thousands and of regiments, all received robes 
and gifts according to their merits. Prince Pir Muhammad 
Jahangir received a jewelled girdle and diadem. The Indian 
chiefs and all the officers and attendants and saiyids who had 
accompanied him received princely gifts and permission to return 
home. Khizr Khan, whom Sérang had taken and confined in a 
fort, and who, having made his escape, fled to Bayana, a depen- 
dency of Dehli, to Ahodan, the Musulmaén governor, and who 
there came in and made his submission to Timur, was appointed 
governor of Multan. 

[A great hunt in which many rhinoceroses were killed. | 

On the 28th Jumada-l akhir, after the hunt was over, the army 
marched eight kos, to a place called Jabhan, on the frontier of 
Kashmir, a very lovely and pleasant spot. 


Kashmir. 


[ Description of Kashmir.| There is a city named Naghaz, 
which is the residence of thie rulers (hukkdm) of the country. 
Like Baghdéd, the city has a large river running through it, 
but the waters of this river exceed those of the Tigris. It is 
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extraordinary that the waters of so great a river all spring from 
one source, which source is situated in this country itself, and is 
called Vir. * * * This river, after passing from the confines of 
Kashmir, is known by different names in different places. First 
it is called Danddna, then Jamd. Above Mult4n it joins the 
Chinéwa, and the two flow together past that city, and below it 
join the river Ravi, which passes on the other side of the city. 
Afterwards the river Biy&h joins them, and the united streams 
pass by Uch and join the Sind or Indus. * * * On the 29th 
Timur marched from Jabhén, a distance of four kos, and then 
encamped on the banks of the Dandéna. He ordered a bridge 
to be thrown over the river, which was a great relief to the 
infantry, both Turks and Téjiks. * * * 


Return of Timtr to his capital. 


On the last day of Juméda-l 4khir, Timdr set out in advance 
of his army towards Samarkand. He marched twenty kos down 
the river Dandéna to the village of Sambast, belonging to the 
Jad mountains. On the lst Rajab he proceeded to the vicinity of 
the fort of Bardja, and there halted; but on the same day, in 
the afternoon, he mounted his horse and entered the desert called 
Chol-i Jaléli. Making all possible speed, he came out of the 
desert in the evening, and encamped by the side of a pool 
(maghdk) which still retained some of the waters of the rainy 
season. This place is three kos distant from Bardja. On the 
2nd Rajab, at breakfast time, he reached the river Sind. The 
officers who had been appointed to guard the way from Naghasz 
to Band had built a bridge with tripod trestles over the river. 
Timtr passed over this bridge, and rested on the bank of the 
river till noon. Amir Allah-d4d was left in charge of the bridge, 
to keep it for the transit of the baggage and the army coming 
up behind. In the afternoon Timur marched ten kos, and then 
encamped, and marching again on the 4th he made a day’s journey 
to Bana. 
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A.—POEMS OF AMR KHUSRU. 


[The following analyses of some of the poetical works of Amir 
Khusra, with the copious extracts, are all the work of Sir H. Elliot. 
Mr. Blochmann, the present learned and active secretary of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, has just declared that “it would be of 
interest to examine Khusrai’s Khazdinu-l futéh and the Kirdnu-s 
Sa’dain from a historical point of view.”? That examination Sir 
H. Elliot made twenty-five years ago, nor did he confine his investi- 
gations to these two works of the great poet. He carefully perused 
other poems of this most copious writer. By his brief abstracts 
he has given a general notion of the character and contents of each 
work, and he has translated those passages which have an historical 
interest. 

Im the notice preceding the extracts from the Térikh-i’ Aldé (supra, 
p- 67), he has given a short account of the author, and of that prose 
work, which after all is more of a poem than a history. Amir 
Khusrt, the “Parrot of Hind,” whose name was Yam{nu-d din 
Muhammad Hasan, was one of the most prolific poets that the world 
has ever produced, for he is said to have left behind him “some 
half million of verses.”* Without answering for the accuracy of 
this prodigious number, a mere glance at the list of his productions, 
or a perusal of the following extracts, will establish the boundless 
fertility of his muse. He was born in 661 a.u. (1258 a.p.), and 
died in 725 & (1325 a.p.). His father was a military chief, and he 
himself was attached to the Court. “He lived in a stirring time,” 
when the Mughals were making reiterated efforts to work their way 
into India. He fell a prisoner into their hands, as we have been 
told by Barni (suprd, p. 122), and the frequent references made to him 
by that author prove the esteem and honour in which he was held. } 


1 Journal, No. 1. 1870. * Cowell, Journ, As. Soc. Beng., xxix. p. 226. 
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1. KIRANU-S SA’DAIN OF AMIR KHUSRU. 


[‘‘ The Conjunction of the Two Auspicious Planets,” the poem in 
which Khusri celebrates the meeting of Sultén Kai-kubad, with his 
father, Nasiru-d din, Sultan of Bengal. This poem was completed 
in Ramazan 688 u. (September, 1289 a.p.). Professor Cowell has 
given an account of it, with some specimens, in the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1860, and from that article the fol- 
lowing criticisms are quoted: “The style of the poem (as of all 
Khusra’s works) is full of exaggeration and metaphorical descrip- 
tion, but the facts of the history are generally given with tolerable 
fidelity. In fact, few historical pooms in any language adhere more 
closely to the actual order and character of the events; and when 
we compare Ferishta’s account with the poetical version, we are 
struck by their great agreement in the main points.” “Every now 
and then, at the end of many of the chapters, there is given a 
ghazal, which is supposed to express the poet’s feelings contemporary 
with that part of the story which has just been described, something 
like the songs introduced between the parts of Tennyson’s Princess. 
These ghazals are in various metres, and serve admirably to diversify 
the poem, while at the same time they form a running commentary, 
like the choruses of a Greek play, on the progress of the action, and 
the hopes and fears which it may be supposed to excite in the minds 
of the spectators. The poet, having actually been present through- 
out the campaign, is in this way enabled to throw himself into the 
scene, and we have thus an interesting mixture of the epic and lyric 
elements, each portion of the action being represented from an 
objective and subjective point of view.” | 


ABSTRAOT. 


Praise of God and the Prophet, and panegyric upon Mu’izzu-d 
din Kai-kubéd, king by virtue of three descents: the first from 
Sultan Shamsu-d din Altamsh, the grandfather of his grandmother ; 
the second from Nasiru-d din Mahmid Shah, the father of his grand- 
mother ; the third from Ghiydsu-d din Balban, bis grandfather. 
Praise of the city of Dehli, which has three large forts and thirteen 
gates ; of the Masjid-+ Jéma’ and its lofty minaret, built by Shamsu-d 
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din; of the Hauz-: Shamsef, the terrace and dome which are in the 
centre of the Hauz. Praise of Hindiastén, and the inhabitants of 
Dehli, its learned doctors, poets, singers, and chiefs. 

When Sultan Kai-kubéd succeeded his grandfather Balban on the 
throne in u. 686, there were nearly five thousand nobles in attend- 
ance upon him, with an army of one hundred thousand men. His 
kingdom extended from the borders of Bengal to the river Sind. 
Upon receiving the news of his accession, his father, Baghré Khan, 
the son of Balban, advanced from his capital, Lakhnaut{, to Oudh, 
with a powerful army, had the kkutba read in his name, and pro- 
claimed himself king under the title of Nasiru-d dfn Sultén.! 

Kai-kubad, on receiving intelligence of his father’s having marched 
to Oudh, ordered his officers to collect an army, which amounted to 
one hundred thousand horsemen. ‘He despatched his orders to 
every country, he summoned a chief from every city. The nobles 
of the land were assembled together; Maltks, Khdns, Princes, and 
Kings; all the swordsmen of the country of Hind, all the spear- 
men of the province of Sind. The horsemen were so many that 
Ekaspas were of no consideration, and Pdéfks and Afghans were 
without number.” 

“Qn the forenoon of Monday, at the close of the month Zi-] hij, 
the victorious banners were displayed, and the moon-standard was 
exalted to the heavens. The king rode out from his fortunate 
palace, preceded by the star-banner and the cow-tail.” His right 
wing was at Tilpat, his left wing at Indarpat, and the Péfgdh-<« khds 
at Sirri, and his elephants occupied a breadth of three miles at 
Hapir. The king mounted his horse and went to Kilokhari to 
hunt. Praise of the new palace which he built there on the bank 
of the Jumna, and a description of the festivities he enjoyed there, 
and the charms of the season of autumn. 


The Mughal Invasion. 


“The king was thus enjoying himself at this season, when the 
report of a Mughal invasion fell upon the earth. Several messengers 
1 About this period the title of “ Defender of the Faith” appears to have been a 


favourite with Kings. We find Khusr@ in the Diwdn called Wastu-i haydt, speak- 
ing of Balban as N&siru-d din, which was the distinctive title of his predecessor. 
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arrived swift as an arrow from a bow, and kissed the ground like a 
barb, reporting that the Mughals had arrived from beyond the 
border, with an army as dense as the sands of the desert, and tumul- 
tuous as boiling water in a cauldron; the people of that country 
were ground down to the dust, and slaughter acoompanied the devas- 
tators wherever they went. The impetuous torrent of imvasion 
swept.on, and the inhabitants of Lahnir (Lahore) fled to Multén.” 
“When the king learnt from his messengers the disobedience of 
those wretches, he laughed bitterly like a lion in anger, and ex- 
claimed, ‘This is indeed ridiculous that, during my reign, foreigners 
should dare to make a commotion in my cradle. If my holy warriors 
should not be able to protect me, mfidels may well commit their 
ravages in my country. Dominion over all the world is mine, why 
should I feel any anxiety about the designs of others? What will 
the people of every kingdom say? I am king, and destroy the forts 
of enemies. How can the ow! dare with long talons to snatch prey 
from the nest of the falcon? A dog may be very bold after a deer, 
but how can he contend with alion? It is I who take every year 
from the rdfs of Hind tribute in elephants and money. Sometimes 
I pay my army by assignments upon Gujarat, sometimes upon 
Deogir.' All my swift horses I obtain from Tilang, all my vigorous 
elephants from Bengal. Treasures of mine are deposited in Malwa 
and Jéjnagar. My tunics are obtained from Khitd, the borders of 
Chin are tied in my waistband. Shall I take the cotton from my 
ears and attend to this perfidious tribe with their quilted dresses ° 
The bones of their army will I pound into flocks of cotton. Though 
their hordes be like ants and locusts, I shall tread them under foot 
like insects on the road. My heart disposes me to leap from my 
throne and lay the head of Kar&é Khén beneath my feet; but again 
I should feel foul scorn that my sword should be tarnished with the 
blood of a dog. No one would condescend to shoot an arrow ats 
dead body; it is only a pellet-ball that is fit for such vile game 
as this.’ 
“When he had finished these words, the wise ’A’riz summoned 
the army. The king said, ‘I desire that thirty thousand serviceable 


1 This is also so spelt by Badr-Ch&ch, and is the usual mode adopted by Khusé 
and other writers of this period. It is aleo authorized by coins. 
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cavalry may be told off for the pursuit of the Mughals. At the 
head of them set the swordsman, Barbak Khan-i Jahan, the active 
defeater of armies.’ Then the wise Ariz, by order of the Sh4h, 
detached the army in pursuit of the enemy. The Bérbak took post 
in the centre, and prepared for fight, and a hundred chiefs of lofty 
stature were under his orders. 9 9 © They proceeded from place to 
place with such expedition that they outstripped the morning breeze. 
In that country not a name or vestige remained of any building 
where the vile feet of the Mughals had trod. From the boundary 
of Samana as far as Laéhnir (Lahore), not a house was left standing 
except at Kasir.” 


The Mughal Army Repulsed. 


‘‘When the army of Islam reached its destination, it was as a 
river watering a thirsty soil, for the deserted country was again 
inhabited, and when the ungodly infidels heard of its arrival, they 
fled swifter than an arrow from a bow. They turned away from 
their plunder to flight, and thought themselves fortunate in escaping 
with their lives. Notwithstanding that Tamar exhibited activity 
and strength, he became soft as wax, though as firm as steel.! 
Sarmak, Kil{, Khajlak, and Baidd, fled away hastily and shamelessly 
all of them, as if a stone had fallen among a brood of chickens. The 
whole tribe turned up their garments and fled to the foot of the 
hills in all directions. The Mughals turned their backs to the ad- 
vancing army, and when their faces were seen they were black and 
harsh. Barbak was behind them with relentless revenge, putting 
all to the sword who fell in his way. © ® © Their cheeks were as 
broad as an inverted bowl, and their eyes and heads looked as if 
they had been bathed in gore. ° © © The army of Islam in pur- 
suit dyed the hills like tulips with their blood. Some few of these 
ass-bodied fools managed to effect their escape, but the rest, both 
old and young, were put to the sword, or taken captive. Khén-i 
Jahan returned happy and triumphant. He bound the Mughal 
captives in a string, and led them camel-hearted like a drove of 
those quadrupeds. Not one of those marauding Turks was slain 
until the skin had been flayed from his head.” 


1 1p allusion to the name of TamGr, which in Turk{ means iron. 
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“When the world had derived benefit from this victory, the 
leader of the army indulged in wine. He convened an assembly, 
after the manner of the Kaianidns, and the golden goblets circulated 
freely. A drop of fragrant wine was first poured on the earth. 
The barbat and the timbrel resounded. Many presents were given 
to his friends and to the soldiers, and many excuses were offered on 
their part. Every one arose from that assembly happy and rejoiced, 
and took the way to their own homes. When the guests had all 
departed, the master of the revels sat down to drink wine. A few 
of his intimate friends were invited to this private feast. The wine, 
which quivered in the cup like the heart of an infidel, was drunk off 
in the name of the King of Islam.” 

In celebration of Spring.—The festival of the new year.—The five 
royal umbrellas, black, red, white, green, and rose colour. 

The king set out for his Eastern expedition in the middle of 
Rabi’u-l awwal, 687 8. The first march was made from the New 
City to the borders of Tilpat and Afghanptr. On the army’s return 
from the expedition against the Mughals, the booty and captives 
were presented before the Sultan, Tatari horses, and other rarities. 


Desoription of the Mughals. 

“ Barbak advanced straight to the place of salutation, and bowing 
his body, brought his forehead to the earth. From the common 
soldier to the lord of tymbals, all obtained the honour of kissing 
hands, and received royal rewards without measure for their ser- 
vices,—standards of golden cloth, horses, and other rarities. There 
were more than a thousand Tatar infidels and warriors of other 
tribes, riding on camels, great commanders in battle, all with steel- 
like bodies clothed in cotton; with faces like fire, with caps of 
sheep-skin, with their heads shorn. Their eyes were so narrow 
and piercing that they might have bored a hole in a brazen vessel. 
Their stink was more horrible than their colour. Their faces were 
set on their bodies as if they had no neck. Their cheeks resembled 
soft leathern bottles, full of wrinkles and knots. Their noses ex- 
tended from cheek to cheek, and their mouths from cheek-bone to 
cheek-bone. Their nostrils resembled rotten graves, and from them 
the hair descended as far as the lips. Their moustaches were of 
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extravagant length. They had but scanty beards about their chins. 
Their chests, of a colour half black, half white, were so covered with 
lice, that they looked like sesame growing on a bad soil. Their 
whole body, indeed, was covered with these insects, and their skin 
as rough-grained as chagreen leather, fit only to be converted into 
shoes. They devoured dogs and pigs with their nasty teeth.” 

“IT have heard another story about them, that what one man 
vomits another eats, but this is no great wonder, for they are Turks 
of Kai.'' Their origin is derived from dogs, but they have larger 
bones. The King marvelled at their beastly countenances, and said, 
that God had created them out of hell-fire. They looked like so 
many white demons, and the people fled from them everywhere in 
affright.” 

Thewr Punishment. 

When they were carried out from the royal presence they were 
put to the slaughter. ‘Spears without number bore their heads 
aloft, and looked denser than a forest of bamboos;” others were 
trodden to death by elephants. After several had been slaughtered 
in this manner, ‘the remnant were reserved to be paraded about 
from city to city; sometimes they had respite, at others punish- 
ment.” The king then called for wine, and devoted himself, as 
usual, to pleasure and revelry. 


The armies of Dehli and Bengal advance to the Ghdgra. 


“The country-conquering army advanced, and heaven and earth 
became as one through the dust which arose.” After two marches 
the Jumna was crossed at Jewar, “which place, from the encamp- 
ing of the army, was denuded of corn and grass.” Barbak was 
appointed to the command, and he arrived with the army on the 
banks of the Sard (Sarjai). He was joined by Chhajji, the Khan 
of Karra, at the head of several thousand horsemen, and by the 
Khan of Oudh and his party. 

When N&siru-d din, the King of the East, who was encamped on 
the other side of the river, heard of his arrival, he sent Shamsu-d 

} Meaning both “vomit” and “a tribe of Mughals.’ In the next line, “dogs’’ 
bears the same equivocal meaning, there being-also a Mughal tribe of Sag. It seems. 
strange that the author should sometimes confound the Turks and Mughals. In some 
passages he discriminates very accurately between them. 
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din Daba with a message inviting to peace, but he returned without 
effecting anything. Description of the hot season. 

Mu’izzu-d din Kai-kubéd, on his arrival from Dehli, pitched his 
camp at Oudh (Ajadhya), on the bank of the Ghagra. Nasiru-d 
din, from the opposite side, sent his chamberlain to deliver a mee- 
sage to Kai-kubéd, who, by way of intimidation, himself discharged 
an arrow at him, which induced him to return to his master with- 
out crossing the river, at which the King of the East was much 
grieved and angered. 

Next day the King of the East sent another officer to convey 4 
threatening message, mentioning, amongst other things, the number 
and power of his elephants. He was answered by the son in a 
similar spirit. 

He then tried the effect of sending a message of reconciliation, 
and requesting an interview, which was acceded to. The King of 
the East sent his youngest son, Kai-kaéis, to Kai-kubéd, with jewels 
and elephants. In return, Kai-kubdéd sent his own son, Kaiomars, 
accompanied by the ’A’riz, with some rare presents. 


Interviews between the Father and Son. 


Each is invited by the other to ascend the throne. The son said 
to the father, “ Here is the throne, it is thy seat, I am a slave ready 
to obey orders.” The father said to the son, “This is a mistake, it 
is of you that this honour is worthy.” Again, the son said to the 
father, “‘ Advance and ascend, for the throne will be exalted by thy 
presence.” Again, the father said to the son, “ Oh, thou that wearest 
a crown, my empire will be established through the credit of thy 
name.” 

“Long they continued in this gentle altercation, and no one could 
see the step of either advance. And when the father saw that the 
respect of his son exceeded all bounds, he said, ‘I have one desire 
near to my heart, and, thanks be to God, that it now approaches 
fulfilment, and that is, oh, fortunate one, that I may place thee on 
the throne with my own hand ; because thou didst ascend the throne 
in my absence, and I was not there to take thy hand, though, it is 
true, thou hadst no need of my‘aid, for by thy own power didst thou 
establish thyself in the kingdom.” 
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‘He then seized his son’s hand, and seated him on the throne, and 
when he had descended again from it, he stood with his hands 
joined, and all were astonished at the scene. The son sat but a short 
time on the throne, when he descended, and approached his father. 
The officers of state stood on each side, holding trays of jewels in 
their hands, which they poured upon the heads of the two kings, and 
the ground before them was strewed with rubies, pearls, silver, and 
gold.” 

When the father had confirmed the possession of his son upon the 
throne, he exclaimed with a loud voice before the assembled throng, 
“This day enough has been accomplished, to-morrow we will con- 
vene another assembly. Thanks be to God, that I have attained my 
wishes, and I have seen the desire of my heart accomplished!” He 
then kissed his son’s head, and returned in his boat to the other side 
of the river, and again the son filled his own boat with a flood (of 
wine). A torrent flowed from the ocean of wine, and all immersed 
themselves in it till they became drunk, and lost all respect for their 
king, as well as their own senses. 

Next day, the Sultan selected some horses, and sent them as a 
present to his son, and at night the King of the East again em- 
barked on a boat, and visited Kai-kubéd. A full description of the 
festivities on the occasion. The father gave the son a valuable 
Bengal elephant, “a jewelled crown, lofty on all sides,” and “a 
throne made of wood, but covered with gold, standing on four feet, 
with supports for the arms of the king.” The crown was placed 
upon the son’s head, and they sat together upon the throne. 

The father requested from his son the gift of a white canopy and 
black cap, both of which had been used by Balban. These were 
promised to him, and he retired, declaring his intention of returning 
the next day. The Sultan then returned to his usual enjoyments. 

Next morning, the Sultan sent the white canopy and black cap to 
his father, and the bearer was rewarded with a robe of honour and 
presents. 

In the evening, the father again embarked on a boat, to have an 
interview with his son, when he took occasion to instil into his ears 
good advice respecting the future management of his country, and 
returned at midnight to his own camp. 
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The next day, both armies prepared to return to their respective 
countries. ‘“ The army of the east, towards the east, the army of 
the west, marched towards the west.” An affectionate interview 
first took place between the two kings, and they finally parted from 
each other. No one else was allowed to be present. A bridge was 
made over the river, to facilitate communication between the two 
armies. Deep grief was expressed on both sides, on taking leave, 
and, locked in each other’s arms, the father reiterated the advice 
he had before given. On the departure of his father, the son solaced 
his woes by drinking wine. 

As the rainy season had commenced, and the river Ghdgra began 
to rise, the Sultan’s army moved from the bank of the river towards 
Oudh, and encamped at Kautpar. Khén-i Jahan was appointed to 
the government of Oudh, and directed to remain there. 


The Author speaks of himself. 


‘TI, who had been in the service of Khén-i Jahan, previous to this. 
received from him now greater kindness than ever. He took me to 
Oudh with him, and treated me with such consideration, that I 
forgot my own country. There I remained with him two years. 
and knew no sorrow or want. I left my family, to attach myself to 
him. My mother, who was old, and always telling her beads, 
remained at Dehli, distressed at my absence. Night and day she 
was sorrowful that this worthless person was not near her, and used 
always to write letters inviting me to return. Though my heart 
was wounded at her grief, I did not like to ask her to come to me, 
When I was deeply grieved at these perpetual remonstrances, and 
my heart was greatly unsettled, I mentioned the circumstances to my 
master, and showed him my mother’s letters. He, with his usual 
greatness, granted my request, and allowed me leave to return to 
my home, and sent me two trays of gold to enable me to proceed on 
my journey, which I prosecuted with the rapidity of an arrow, as 
my mother’s grief had filled my heart with anxiety.” 

“T had travelled a whole month, without drawing rein, and ar- 
rived in the month of Zi’l-Ka’da at the city. Smiling like a flower 
in a garden, I visited my friends, and thus fulfilled my heart’s 
desire, and was restored to life after death. I placed my head at 
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the feet of my mother, who, when she saw me, embraced me with 
tears in her eyes, and when relieved from her solicitude, fulfilled the 
vows which she had made, in consideration of my safe return.” 

“Two days after, the news of my arrival was conveyed to the king, 
and the chamberlain came to call me to his presence. I went and 
placed my face upon the earth, while my heart was in trepidation. I 
drew out from my waistband the panegyric I had written, and read 
it out with a loud voice. The king was greatly pleased at my verses, 
and honoured me in the eyes of my companions. He treated me 
with great kindness, and gave me a dress of honour of his own 
wearing, and two bags of dirhams, and enrolled me amongst his special 
attendants. My heart was replete with joy, and my poor house was 
filled with gold. His majesty said, ‘Oh, most perfect of poets, 
whose very crumbs other poeta are glad to pick up, if you will, the 
wish of my heart can be accomplished. I will give you as much as 
you lke, and no desire of yours shall be left ungratified.” I bowed 
to the ground, and replied, ‘Oh, king, what am I capable of, but 
writing a few laudatory verses, that I should be treated with such 
condescension? Your majesty bestows everything upon the needy ; 
what need then can you have of such poor services as mine? My 
imagination is not lively, and I have no accomplishment, but that of 
being able to write some indifferent Persian. If the wish of his 
majesty can be gratified by such poor attainments, I am ready to 
be honoured with his commands.’ ” 

“When I had thus offered my excuses to the king, he thus ad- 
dressed me: ‘It is my desire, that you should undertake the trouble 
of writing in verse an account of the interview between the two 
kings, namely, my honoured father and myself.’ When he had 
said this, he pointed to the treasure before him, and told me to take 
it away, bestowing upon me at the same time a dress of honour.” 

He determined to effect what the king desired, and after giving the 
subject much consideration, and secluding himself from all society, 
and trusting in God, after revolving the subject in his mind for 
three months, he completed the poem in six months, in 3944 verses, 
in the month of Ramazan, 688 a.n. (September, 1289 a.p.), and in 
the 36th year of his age. 

Verses upon his pen, inkstand, and paper. Entry of the king into 
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city of Dehli. Conclusion, in which he expresses a hope that his 
errors may be leniently dealt with. 


2 GHURRATU-L-KAMAL, 
MIFTAHU-L FUTUH. 


The Ghurratu-l-kamdl is the third and longest of the four Diwdas 
of Amir Khuaré. The Miftéhu-l futth' is a Masnavi included in 
the Diwdn, but most commonly considered to be a separate poem, in 
consequence of the extreme rarity of such an arrangement. I have 
seen respectable copies of the Ghurratu-l-kamdl, in which this poem 
is included, as well as other Masnavis, from one of which the second 
extract which follows is taken ; but in a very beautiful old copy of all 
the Diwdns, in the possession of Nawab Ziféu-d din Khan of Dehli. 
and which bears the seal of the Tarkhén prince, Jéni Bég, being, 
therefore, about one hundred and fifty years old, neither this nor 
any other Masnavt is included. The first Diwdn of Amir Khusra 
is the Tuhfatu-s sighar, “the present of youth,” containing the 
poems which he wrote from the 16th to the 19th year of his age. 
These were written in the time of Sultén Balban, and contain 
several panegyrics addressed to him. In compliment to his sovereign 
title, he here frequently assumes to himself the poetical designation 
of Sultdnf. Thus, in one passage he says :— | 
est 395 ills ed gpnct er? lable oi ape S55 

Most of the kasfdas in this Diwdn, which are not devoted to the 
Sultén, were written in celebration of new year festivals and the 
‘I'ds, or addressed to the king’s eldest son, Nusratu-d din Sultén 
Muhammad K44n, known better as Khan-i Shahid, or the Martyr 
Khan, and to contemporary ministers and nobles. The Tarjis are 
addressed to the author’s spiritual teacher, Nizamu-d din Aulyé, 
Sultan Balban, and his son above named. It includes also a poem 
in praise of Malik Ikhtiyaru-d din, the ’A’riz. 

The second Diwdn is the Wastu-l-haydi, “the middle of life,” 
containing the poems written from the 24th to the 82nd year of his 
life. These are in praise chiefly of Niz4mu-d din Aulyé, and the 

1 There is a work of this name on morals, by Shaikh ’Abdu-] Hakk of Debi 
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prince above named, then Governor of the Panjéb and Multén, who 
was slain in an action with the Mughals at Depélpar, at the close 
of the year 683 u. The poet was in his service. One panegyric 
is addressed to Sultén Mu’izzu-d din Kai-kubad, and another to 
Ikhtiyaru-d-daula Chhajja Khan-i mu’azzam, the son of Kishla Kh&n, 
nephew of Sultan Balban, and Governor of Karra Manikpiar. Others 
are addressed to the ’Ariz Taju-d-din, Fathu-l mulk Sharfu-d-din, 
Alp Khan Ghazi son of Azhdar Malik, Nafb Sh4h Madik Ikhtiydru-d 
din ’Ali bin Aibak, and other nobles. 

The third Diwdn is the Ghurratu-l-kamdl, “perfect light,’ con- | 
taining poems written from the 84th to the 42nd year of his life. 
It opens with an interesting preface, containing some autobio- 
graphical notices, of which I have availed myself in another article. 
These poems comprise panegyrics upon Niz4mu-d din Aulya, Sultan 
Kai-kubad, Shayista Khén, who for a short time ruled the state in 
the name of Shamsu-d din, the son of Kai-kubaéd, and afterwards 
became king under the title of Jalalu-d din, Sultén Ruknu-d din 
Ibrahim, youngest son of Jalalu-d din, who sat for a short time 
on the throne of Dehli after the murder of his father Sultan ’Aléu-d 
din, Ikhtiyaru-d din ’Ali bin Aibak, Saifu-d-daula Barbak, Taju-d 
din, Alp Khan Ghazi, and Téju-d-daula Malik Chhajja; an elegy 
upon the death of Khan-i Khanén Mahmad, Sultan Ikhtiydru-d din 
the son of Jalaélu-d din, and benedictions addressed to his other sons, 
Khén-i mu’azzam Arkalah Khén and Khan-i ’a’zam Kadr Khan. 
This Diwdn contains also odes on new year festivals and the Ids, 
and, besides the Masnavfs mentioned above, the poet addresses one 
to his brother Zahid Khan, descriptive of his accompanying the 
royal army in 687 H. to Oudh. Another is in praise of the palace at 
Kilakhari and of its founder Sultén Kai-kubdéd. Size of the work, 
4to.; 694 pages of an average of 15 lines. 

The fourth Diwdn is called the Bakiya nakiya, ‘“‘the pure rem- 
nant,” containing poems written by Am{fr Khusra from the 50th to 
the 64th year of his age. There are in it panegyrics on Niz4mu-d 
din Aulyé, Shaikh ’Aléu-d din, grandson of Shaikh Faridu-d din 
Ganj-i shakar, Sultén ’Alau-d din, Sultan Kutbu-d din Mub4rak Shéh, 
Shamsu-l1 Hakk Khizr Khén, eldest son of Sultén ’Alau-d din, 
Nasiru-l-Mulk H4ji, Hamidu-d-daula, Taju-d-daula, Fakhru-d din 
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Paldd Tughlik, Mu’izzu-] Hakk, A’zam Alp Khan, Malik Ikhtiy4ru-d 
din Sa’di, Malik Hisimu-d din Khan-i ’a’zam and Nasiru-d din. 
There is an elegy on the Sultén’s death on the 8th of ShawwéAl, 
715 oH. and some Masnavis on the marriage of the princes and other 
matters. 
ABSTRAOT. 
Preface. 

Praise of God and the Prophet.—Panegyric upon Sultén Jalalu-d 
din Firdz Shah Khiljii—Concise account of the four victories of 
Firoz Shéh. 

“Hail to Sultan Firoz! who rapidly accomplished four victories 
in one year. In the first victory, he made the head of one rebel roll 
upon the dust. In the second victory, he moistened the point of 
his spear with the head of a second rebel. By the third victory, he 
cleansed Hindustan frum the darkness of his enemy. The fourth 
victory was achieved in another way, when he fell like a hurricane 
on Jhdin. But what are four victories for such a hero as his 
majesty ! he has a thousand others in his sleeve. Long may he 
survive to rule with conquest and kingly pomp, and may the key of 
the capital of the seven climates remain secure in the hands of his 
slaves!” 

Victory over Chhayt, Governor of Karra. 

The accession of Firoz Shéh to the throne of Dehli, on Tuesday, 
the 3rd of the second Jumad, 689 n. ‘ He despatched his orders to 
the corners of the world, and established the khutba on a new foun- 
dation. The turbulent throughout the whole world rubbed their 
faces upon the earth in respect and obedience. They girt up their 
loins and placed their heads upon the ground, and then stood 
obedient in the audience-chamber. They proclaimed the sound of 
the khutba above the moon. They distributed gold in the name of 
the king of kings. They all made effort to show their obedience, 
except the faithless Chhajja, the Mfr of Karra. Pride had inflated 
his brain with wind, which extinguished the light of his intel- 
lect, and a few sipdhis from Hindustan, without any religion, had 
supported the credit of his authority. Neither fear nor hope was 
able to inform them that a particle cannot contend with the sun.” 

“The Shah received intelligence of that new disturbance, and how 
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that Chhajja was advancing expeditiously with the Hindt thieves. 
Outrageous like a male lion, he became greatly perturbed, and ex- 
claimed, in the violence of his anger, ‘Bravo! Is there any man in 
in the world who dares to raise dust in my plain? What weakness 
has that wretch seen in me, that he dares to peer where my arrow 
can penetrate? If he has not seen the splendour of my sword, he 
must have heard its renown from afar. He must have heard how 
from Ghazna, Kirman, and Barghand, I have extended my conquests 
as far as Darband; how I have issued orders for the shedding of the 
blood of my enemies, who have become like worms, when they hear 
the whizzing of my Kirmani blade; how, at one time, from the 
heads of the Mughals, I have filled my cup with blood, and stuck 
their inverted skulls upon the top of my standards ; how, at another 
time, my spears have wounded the Afghans, until the hills resounded 
with lamentations (afghdn); how, at another time, I made the blood 
flow in Jénjaha, so that a boat might have glided within the hills 
of Jad. The Hindus themselves cannot conceive how full I have 
made hell. What did that ignorant thoughtless man imagine, that 
he dared advance his foot into my territory ?’ 

‘When he had thus given vent to his anger, he forthwith ordered 
the prince to advance. Arkali Khan proceeded, swift as the wind, 
accompanied by an army like a hill of steel. He then directed that 
gold, to any amount that was necessary, should be distributed to the 
army, from the treasury of his mercy. Although only eight months’ 
pay was due from the royal coffers, yet ten months’ pay was bestowed 
upon the troops. The body of each man as he carried away his 
wealth was bent down by the load, like the crescent of the new 
moon. The sipdhis stood ready before the commander, as a hill of 
iron or a sea of flame.” * © © «In this order, the king of the fourth 
inhabited portion of the earth carried forth his standards outside the 
capital. He made one or two halts to adjust the affairs of the 
army.” @ 9 © 

“The king remained in the rear, the prince was in advance. The 
king made two marches in one, and the prince marched even quicker. 
Mile after mile he hastened on, and rapidly passed the Jumna and 
Ganges towards his destination,” and then encamped on the bank of 
the Rahab. 
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The enemy was encamped on the opposite side, and had seized all 
the boats on the river, but ‘‘the royal army crossed the river on a4 
few boats, called zauraks, like the wind, and spread confusion through 
the camp of the enemy. They fell on the evil-disposed crowd, and 
dyed the earth everywhere with their blood. When they were 
satiated with that victory, they returned in triumph. On their 
arrival, they placed their heads on the ground in token of respect, 
and proclaimed the first victory of the king, who rewarded them with 
gifts beyond calculation. © ® Jn the depth of night that stony-hearted 
rebel, oppressed with grief, fled towards the hills, leaving his camp 
on the bank of the river, and took the road of Jaibala. The com- 
mander remained two days plundering the camp, and then, hastening 
in pursuit, came up to them while retreating in confusion.” © ° © 

“In the centre of the line was the great Arkali Khan, whose stan- 
dards were united with victory.” Mir Mubérak Barbak commanded 
the right wing, and Malik Mahm4&d the left. On the left near the 
prince, was Malik Fakhr Dawwal, and Mu’azzam Ahmad on his right. 

In the front of the array were two champions, the nephews of 
the king: one Malik Katlagh-tigin, ‘who could split a spear with 
an arrow ;’’! the other ’Aléu-d din. Another attendant was his son 
K4ji; another, Kiki Malik, the governor of Kol ; another was Malik 
Nusrat Mu’azzam, the chief ddwat-dér. The contending parties 
fought the whole day, ‘during which the sword found no rest,” and 
at night the Khén of Karra, hearing that the king himself was on 
the point of joining the prince’s army, fled with a few attendants to 
Inji, concealing his departure by the beating of drums, as if he was 
preparing to renew the combat on the morrow. 

His army, thus deserted by its leader, came over to the king and 
begged forgiveness. Some were bound as prisoners, and some kept 
under surveillance, but the rest were admitted into the favour of 
the king. 

Victory over Alp Ghdst.* 

The Sultén, on leaving the city, went towards the Ganges, and 
remained some time encamped at Baglana. After that he departed 

1 The same expression occurs in the Bostdn. 


2 In the Wastu-l-hayd¢ Khusré calls him Malskwu-s shark, King of the East, and 
the son of Azhdar Khan. 
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towards Bhojpar,' and his light illumined the banks of the Ganges. 
By his hands a work was completed, which had been difficult of 
accomplishment to former kings; for when he arrived at the Jumna 
and Ganges, by the power of his art he constructed a bridge over 
both those rivers. He collected gold from the rdés of the Ganges, for 
he had the power of crossing the river at his pleasure. Like Dard, 
he went on full of hope, and his faithful sipéhis accompanied him 
as far as K&bar.? When the Shéh arrived at the land of Kabar, a 
contest ensued, and the “ Musulmans made their swords rusty with 
the blood of the Hindis.” The king was here joined by his son, 
‘“‘who gave the first congratulation after the victory, and was then 
appointed to the government of the Province of Miltan, and his 
father gave him power from the river to the hill of Jad.” 

“Whatever live Hindi fell into the king’s hands was pounded 
into bits under the feet of elephants. The Musulmans, who were 
Hindis (country-born), had their lives spared,” and were distributed 
amongst the chiefs as slaves; and he made many over to the son of 
the kotwdl, that he might parade them through the cities. ‘No 
one of these slaves was slain by the sword, except Alp Ghazi, who 
suffered on account of his misdeeds; for he had, without just cause, 
killed Chahaltan,’ and the wretch received this retribution from 
fate.”? 0 9 

When the Shah had made the country over to his own friends, 
he determined to proceed towards Hindistén, and open a way 
through the forest to Lakhnauti. He cut the jungle that in- 
tercepted his passage, and cleared the road of the robbers who 
infested it, and suspended them from boughs, so that they looked 
like the trees of Waékwak.‘ ‘When the Shah had cut down this 
jungle of Taraya, he created an earthquake in the walls of life, 
that is, slaughtered many of the inhabitants, and as he was about 
to lay his axe upon Rapél, that chief protected himself by an 
advance of gold. His heaven-like umbrella then advanced to Kashuan, 


1 This is not the Bhojpdr of Beh&r, but a place near Farrukh4b4d, in the central 
Dob. 

2 Kf&bar is in Rohilkhand. 

3 [Qy., chihal-tan, forty persons ?] 

* See extract from Kazwini in Gildemeister, De rebus Indicts, p. 196, respecting the 
island of W&kw&k, and the trees which produced that sound. 
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for the purpose of plunder and punishment, and he collected such 
wealth from the rdés, rdos, and rdnas, that his treasury was over- 
flowing.” 

“Thence he went towards Béléghatrak, as it was necessary to dis- 
charge his arrows against the Mughals. Hail glorious morn of 
prosperity, for that sun rose on high! His standards ascended 
rapidly, stage by stage, for a period of one month, and the road 
was illumined by the light of his army.” 

‘‘On Monday, the last day of Muharram, 690 u., the neighbour- 
hood of the city was blessed by the king’s arrival. He did not 
delay and plant his flags in the city, because another victory was 
urging him on; but during the month of Safar he gave himself up 
to enjoyment at Siri, near the city.” 9 9 ° 


Advance upon Ranthambor. 


On Thursday, the 18th of Rabi’u-l-awwal, the Shah held a dardds, 
distributed robes of honour, and gave red umbrellas, durbdshes, and 
standards to two of his confidential servants, and selected also 
Ruknu-d din Ibrahim for marks of special favour. ‘‘The maliks 
of the kingdom, according to their respective ability, showered gold 
upon the head of the king.” 

The king then marched from Siri towards Ranthambor. The 
first march was to Sohrait, thence to Chanddwal, ‘where he 
encamped for some time.” ® © © Thence to Rewéri in two 
marches. Thence to the country of N&rnaul. “Thence the march 
was to Beohén, where the people had their mouths shut through 
thirst. The earth was dry, and in it not a blade of grass had 
sprung up anywhere, through drought. The sipdéhkis, whom 4 
river would not have satisfied, how could they procure enough 
water from two or three wells?” A hundred camels, however, 
were here laden with water, to satisfy the necessities of the 
army. The king killed several tigers on this expedition. Hills 
were on each side covered with peacocks. ‘Two weeks he was 
employed in passing this hilly tract, when the Shah arrived on the 
borders of Ranthambor.” The Turks began to plunder on every 


1 The original says ‘conquest of Ranthambor,” but this heading is not suited to 
the text. 
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side, “and the king sent out horsemen to collect information.” The 
Hindis were killed or enslaved, as far as within four parasangs of 
Jhain. 

From this place, Karr{f Bahadur was sent on with a few archers 
to reconnoitre as far as the hills of Jh4in, from which place 500 
Hinds made a sally. “They were wounded with the poisoned 
arrows of the Turks, and exclaimed in Hindi, ‘Strike, strike.’ 
Seventy were killed and forty wounded, and, though they were 
reinforced, they retreated to the hills, and the royal troops returned 
to camp, and reported to the king what had occurred. Next day, 
the king despatched 1,000 men under Malik Khurram ’Ariz Malik, 
the chief Karfbak, Malik Katlagh-tigin, ’Xzam Mubérak, the amir of 
of Narnaul, Ahmad Sarjandér, Mahmud Sarjdndaér, the chief hunts- 
man Ahmad, and Anka and Abéj{ Akhurbak. They advanced at 
full speed to within two parasangs of Jhiin, when they entered a 
narrow pass in the hills, and alarm spread in Jhdin.” 

The rdf was in affright, and sent for Gurdan Saini, who was the 
most experienced warrior amongst the 40,000 rdwats under the 
réi, and “had seen many fights among the Hindis. Sometimes he 
had gone with the advance to Malwa; sometimes he had gone 
plundering in Gajarat.” The Saini took 10,000 rdéwats with him from 
Jhain, and advanced against the Turks, and, after a severe action, 
he was slain. Upon which the Hindas fled, and in the pursuit 
many were slain and many taken prisoners, but only one man was 
wounded among the royal troops. 

Great consternation spread in Jh4in, and at night the rdf, and all 
the Hindas with him, fled to the hills of Ranthambor, and the 
victorious troops returned to the king, and presented the plunder 
they had obtained, the heads which they had cut off, armour, horses, 
swords, and “a string of rdwats with their hands bound.” The 
king allowed them to retain their booty, and distributed gold to 
them besides, and robes of honour. 


The Capture of Jhdtn. 


Three days after this, the king entered Jhiin at mid-day, and 
occupied the private apartments of the rdi, where he admired the ex- 
quisite colours and carving on the stone, ‘on which the figures were 
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so beautifully cut, that they could not be exceeded in wax. The 
plaister was so beautifully made, that it reflected the image of one 
looking at it, and the mortar was mixed with sandal. The wood- 
work was all of ’td (aloe-wood).” 

He then visited the temples, which were ornamented with elabo- 
rate work in gold and silver. Next day he went again to the 
temples, and ordered their destruction, as well as that of the fort, 
and set fire to the palace, and “thus made a hell of paradise.” The 
foundations of Jhain were so destroyed, that the army of the Shéb 
was enriched by the discovery of burnt treasures, and “so much 
gold was laden upon elephants, that who could tell its amount ? This 
enormous wealth made rich men of beggars, for in every ruin a 
treasure had been found. While the soldiers sought every oppor- 
tunity of plundering, the Shéh was engaged in burning the temples, 
and destroying the idols. There were two bronze images of Brahma, 
each of which weighed more than a thousand mans. These were 
broken into pieces, and the fragments distributed amongst the 
officers, with orders to throw them down at the gates of the Masjed 
on their return.” 

Malik Khurram then departed in pursuit of the infidels to their 
retreat in the hills, and took countless prisoners. Another party 
was detached under Sarjdénddr, “across the Chambal and Kuwari, 
to plunder Malwa, and shed the blood of the false religionists. When 
he was two parasangs beyond the Kuwéri, he came upon an open 
plain to which a narrow pass led. Here he found a crowd collected 
who had escaped the sword of the malkk, and he plandered them to 
such an extent, that it is beyond my power to describe.” The party 
returned, and met the king on the banks of the Chambal, to whieh 
river he had moved his camp. Thence Mubarak Barbak was 
detached in another direction towards the Bands, where he plun- 
dered according to the fashion of the time. Malik Jandarbak Ahmad 
was detached in another direction. He also plundered and massacred 
“from the hill of Lara to the borders of Mara.” 


The King’s return to Dehis. 


The king returned towards Dehli, with “an army so encumbered 
by booty, that it could not proceed more than a mil a day.” He 
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first visited on his route the hills of Baydn4, and as the road was 
“ difficult on account of rivers and hills,” he allowed his officers to 
march in any direction they chose. The Sultén proceeded more 
leisurely in the rear. 

On the king’s return to Dehli, he held the second anniversary of 
his accession, on the 3rd of Juméda-! Akhir, in the palace of Siri. 
Description of the festival. ‘‘Each bride who witnessed the pro- 
ceasion from the housetop, when she gazed at the countenance of the 
king, tore up her marriage settlements,” in love and despair.—Con- 
' cluding praises of the king, ‘‘ who achieved two victories in different 
quarters of the country in one year.” The author speaks of his 
work. ‘When I commenced this history, I thought of writing 
falsehoods, but truth seized my hand and restrained me.” The poem 
was finished on the 20th of Juméda-! akhir, 690 u. 


Conguests of Sultdn ’ Aldu-d din Khilji. 
° ° o ° ° o ° 


«’Aléu-d din, that king whose court is like Jamshid’s, who has 
conquered the east and protects the west, whose fortune is lefty, 
whose commands are obeyed.” ®@ © © “He who has been honoured 
by the chief of the ’Abbésis, who has destroyed the country of the 
sun-worshippers. When the arm of his fortune was raised, he 
became the ruler of Hindistén. When he advanced from the 
capital of Karra, the Hindus, in alarm, descended into the earth 
like ants. He departed towards the garden of Behar, to dye that 
soil with blood as red as a tulip. He cleared the road to Ujjain of 
vile wretches, and created consternation in Bhilsan. When he 
effected his conquests in that country, he drew out of the river the 
idols which had been concealed in it. 

As this was but a small adventure in his sight, he determined to 
proceed towards Deogir, “where he overcame Ram Deo.” “But see 
the mercy with which he regarded the broken-hearted, for, after 
seizing that rdf, he set him free again. He destroyed the temples 
of the idolaters, and erected pulpits and arches for mosques. He 
captured two-and-twenty elephants, in battles raging like the stream 
of the Nile. He captured also Bengal elephants from Lakhnauti, 
but those of Deogir were of a different stamp,—not such as knew 
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only how to eat their full, but such as could discharge arrows and 
brandish swords.' Were I to attempt to recount the plunder of 
jewels and gold, no measure or balance would suffice, for the 
treasure had been accumulated by the rdfs from of old. Camels 
and mules were laden with rubies and diamonds, and every kind of 
precious stone, and the most experienced jewellers were unable 
even to guess at their value, and who can tell of the heaps of amber, 
and the costly silks? He returned victorious with this booty, in 
order to accomplish new conquests.” 

He advanced again from Karra, with iron in one hand and gold 
in the other; he gave a crown to one chief, while he took off the 
head of another. He marched to Dehli and set up his kingly throne, 
while all the world were in astonishment at the marvel that Dehli 
should be taken by Karra. The whole city declared that no one 
had ever been blessed with such good fortune. When he had es- 
tablished himself upon the throne, he began to think of the neigh- 
bouring countries. All the independent chiefs bowed down their 
heads, except the ill-fortuned Mir of Mult4n. That wretch was not 
of such importance that the Shah should himself undertake any 
expedition against him.” So Ulugh Khan was despatched with 
orders to conclude the business speedily, and, on its accomplishment, 
he returned to Court; and “all, both young and old, were astonished 
at the success of the universe-conquering Sultan.” 


38. "ASHIKA OF AMIR KHUSRU. 


[“L’Innamorata.” This, like the Kirdnu-s Sa’dain, is a kind of 
epic or historical poem, having for its main subject the loves of 
Dewal Rani, daughter of the Réi of Gdajarét, and Khizr Khan, 
eldest son of Sultan ’Aléu-d din. Khizr Khén, as told by Barni, 
fell under his father’s displeasure and was put in confinement. 
Upon the death of ’Al4u-d din, the traitor and would-be-usurper, 
Malik Naib Kéfar, caused the eyes of the prince to be put out 
When Kutbu-d din Mabérak Sh4h had ascended the throne, to 
secure his own position, he had Khizr Kh&n and other of bis 


1 That elephants were once taught these useful exercises is evident from a similar 
passage in the Stkandar-ndma, of Nizmi{. 
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brothers murdered. The fate of Dewal Réni is doubtful. Khusra 
(infra p. 555) says that her hands were cut off while she was 
clinging to her husband’s body, and implies that she was left among 
the slain, though he says not so distinctly. Firishta asserts that she 
was taken into Kutbu-d din’s harem, and that she was also taken 
after his death by the villain, Khusri Khan. Barni, who was 
intimately acquainted with the facts, is silent upon the subject, so 
that it may be hoped that the high-born damsel escaped that union 
with “the foul Parwéri,” which would have been worse than death. | 


ABSTRACT. 

Praise of God and the Prophet.—Panegyric on the author’s 
spiritual teacher, Nizam-d din Auly4 and on the Emperor ’Alau-d 
din Khilji. 

The author a captive in the hands of the Mughals. 

‘‘ At the time that this learner of evil, the author, was a captive in 
the hands of the Mughals,’ may such days never return |! travelling 
in a sandy desert, where the heat made my head boil like a cauldron, 
I and the man who was with me on horseback arrived thirsty at a 
stream on the roadside. Although the naphtha of my life was 
heated, I would not inflame it with oil by drinking a draught 
of water. I merely wetted my lips, and obtained a little relief after 
my exhaustion. But my thirsty guard dismounted from his horse, 
and both he and his horse drank their fill of water and expired 
immediately.” 

The Author relates the cause of writing this Poem. 

He states that he went one day to visit Khizr Khan, who asked 
him to write a poem upon that prince’s love for Dewal Rani; and 
Khizr Khan causing the account which he had himself written 
descriptive of his own passion to be produced, he consigned it to 
the author, who agreed to versify it. 


Encomium on Hindustan. 
‘Happy Hindistén, the splendour of Religion, where the Law 


1 He gives a brief notice of this captivity and of the hardships which he endured 
from exposure, boils upon his feet, fatigue, and thirst, in his second Détan, called 
Wastu-l-haydt. He was taken prisoner on the borders of Mult&n, in the 34th year 
of his age, or 684 H. (1285 a.p.). See supra p. 122, 
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finds perfect honour and security. In learning Dehli can now 
‘compete with Bokharé, for Islém has been made manifest by its 
kings. The whole country, by means of the sword of our holy 
warriors, has become like a forest denuded of its thorns by fire. 
The land has been saturated with the water of the sword, and 
the vapours of infidelity have been dispersed. The strong men 
of Hind have been trodden under foot, and all are ready to pay 
tribute. Islam is triumphant, idolatry is subdued. Had not the 
law granted exemption from death by the payment of poll-tax, the 
very name of Hind, root and branch, would have been extinguished. 
From Ghazni to the shore of the ocean you see all under the 
dominion of Islam. Cawing crows! see no arrows pointed at them ; 
nor is the Tarsdé (Christian) there, who does not fear (taras) to 
render the servant equal with God ; nor the Jew who dares to exalt 
the Pentateuch to a level with the Kurfn; nor the Maghk who is 
delighted with the worship of fire, but of whom the fire complains 
with its hundred tongues. The four sects of Musulméns are at 
amity, and the very fish are Sunnis.”’” 


The Ghorian Emperors of Dehis. 

Mu’izzu-d din Muhammad bin Sd4m, Kutbu-d din Aibak; ‘That 
flaming wave drove the Réi of Kanauj into the Ganges, where he 
was drowned, and took from him fourteen hundred elephants.” 
Shamsu-d din Altamsh.—Ruknu-d din Firdz.—Sultén Raziya— 
Mu’izzu-d din Bahram.—’Aléu-d din Mas’id.—Nasiru-d din Mah- 
mud; “It was a wonderful time, one career of victory ; in every 
house was joy and gladness. The Musulmdns were powerful, the 
Hindus peaceful, and no one knew even the name of Mughal.” 
Ghiyasu-d din Balban; “He was a king bounteous and powerful, 
an elephant in his time would avoid treading on an ant. During 
his reign the Mughals found entrance to these parts, sometimes they 
ravaged the country, sometimes they professed allegiance. In anger 

1 Hindus. Badr Chach has the same expression to signify Hindus; and Hasan 
Nizhmf, in the preface to the Tdju-? Ma-dsir, speaks of the .~ py ¢| 5 yee 
‘‘crow-like Hindus;” and again in the chapter on the conquest of Ajmir “ Hindus 
ay eee Bese 

2 A play upon the word signifying scaly. 
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came they on with inflamed visage and obtained gifts from the king. 
Whether this invasion was a loss or a benefit, it passed away, and 
what was destined came to pass.”—Mu’izzu-d din Kai-kubad.— 
Shamsu-d din Kai-kubéd. 

% 


Jaldlu-d din Firés Khsbjs. 


“He made the blood of the infidels to flow in streams, and formed 
bridges with their heads. He went from Multan to Ghazni, and 
thence invaded the Tatars, dyeing the country with their blood and 
covering the whole land with their heads. He made Turkistén so 
entirely Hindi, that he took the life from the Turks by means of his 
Hindus. When he again turned his face this way from that country, 
he stretched his arm to slaughter the Khokhars,' and shed blood on 
all the five rivers of the Panjab.” “By his wise measures he 
forged for the Mughals chains both of iron and gold.” 


’ Aldued din Khiljt. 


“He was the first who, while yet only an Amir, placed an 
’amért upon his elephants.”* On his advance to Dehli he lavished 
money profusely on the way. ‘The fort of Dehli fell before the 
mangonel of his gold. His largesses offered him the aid of catapults, 
and presents of jewels yielded him as much victory as balistas.” 
Shortly after his accession, he despatched troops to Multén and 
Sind, where he was victorious. 


The Mughal Invastons. 


“Shortly after, the Sultén of religion determined to wreak the 
vengeance of a hundred years upon the Mughals. They were 
coming on to be destroyed by his beheading sword, like moths in 
the flame of a candle. First they came to the borders of Manjar 


1 The Gakkhurs most pfobably are meant. 

2 It is usual in India to say that ’Alu-d din was the first who used an ‘amdri, 
or canopied seat upon an elephant, but, as here stated, he was the first to use one 
while yet only a Prince. In the preceding reign we read in the Miftdhu-t Futéh of 
golden ’amdris. 
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and Charan, and Ulugh Khan’ attacked them like Karan, and by the 
force of his sword made them food for jackals. 

“After that, the audacious infidel Katlak Khwaja,* one of the 
strongest branches of that accursed tree,? advanced that year to 
Kaili, and the Shah regarded that boldness as a hagpy omen. The 
king moved on for two parasangs, in order that he might come to 
action within the borders of Kaili. The vile Katlak Khwaja was 
confident and bold, but it was as if an owl were contending with 
a falcon. The king ordered Ulugh Khén and Zafar Khan to advance 
with determination to the fight, and those two rapid dragons made 
the hills and forests quake. Ulugh Khan pursued the Mughals like 
a panther after its prey, and those who escaped the sword fell victims 
to the arrows. The hill of Kaili‘ was drowned in a torrent of blood 
and the heads of the gabrs rolled down like a weighing pan (kail).” 
‘“‘ After that, Targhi, the headstrong, bit the dust when he was 
struck with a hatchet, and for a time religion was freed from the 
troubles caused by the infidels.” 

“Afterwards the sand of the desert was saturated with the blood 
of the armies of Turtak and ’Ali Beg.© The army of religion came 
rushing on like a river, overwhelming the Mughals in its waves. 
The two Turk Khans were suddenly captured by a Hindu servant of 
the Court.” 

‘‘ Subsequently, three other active warriors, who outstripped the 
wind in their fleetness, came rapidly to the neighbourhood of Multan, 
and lit up the flame of insurrection on the banks of the Ravi. One 
was Tihu, another Ikbél the stubborn, the third Kabak determined 
both in fight and hatred. Their soldiers were countless as the sand, 
and infuriated by the fate of Turtak and ’Al{ Beg. His majesty 
despatched his principal minister, K4éfar (camphor), the splendour 
of Isl4m, against them, in order that by his fragrance he might 

1 [I have no complete copy of this poem, but only some extracts and abstracts. 
In some the name is written Alaf Kh4n, in others Ulugh Kh&n; the latter is certainly 
right. See suprd pp. 43 and 162.] 

2 [This is here the spelling ; not ‘ Katlagh.’"] 

3 He was son of Amfr D&ad [or Daw4] Khf&n, ruler of Turkistan, and MAéwaraa-1 
eee name has hitherto been given as ‘' Kili,” bat this shows what Khusra's 
pronunciation was. See supra p. 166, and Beng. Jour., 1869, p. 199.] 

6 See suprd p. 198. 
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dispel the offensive smell arising from their dead bodies. He went 
so expeditiously that, in ten nights, he performed the journey of a 
whole month. The blood of the Tatars flowed in such torrents that 
it reached to the girths of the horses. Ikbal and Tihu fled together 
towards the rivers, and were glad to save their lives by abandoning 
the plunder which they were carrying, off. But Kabak was taken 
like a partridge (kabak),! and that learned dog was sent with a 
collar round his neck to the king of the world. The victory was 
obtained by the aid of God, and the Mughal had enough of his 
attempts at revenge. 

“From that day the torrent of the J thin had no power to carry 
away even an ant from Hindistén. Behold a great marvel which 
marked the good fortune of ’Alau-d din, may he always remain 
king! A deadly blast from hell blew over that country, and dis- 
solved by its fire even irun into wax. They all died, and though 
Buyahia escaped, as he had the life of a dog, yet his power was 
ignominiously destroyed; and so entirely had all their turbulence 
subsided in this country, that no one heard anything more about 
them.” 


Conquest of Gujarat, Chitor, Mdlwa, Sswdna. 

The poet passes to the conquests of ’Alau-d din, in Hindustan. 
Ulugh KhAn sent against the Raf of Gujarét, “where the shores of 
the sea were filled to the brim with the blood of the gabrs.” The 
conquest of Somnaét, Jh4in, and Ranthambor, whose ruler was “ Pithu 
Ra&{, descended from Pithaura, but an hundred hundred thousand times 
more proud than he. Ten thousand swift Arabian horses were his, 
and elephants with ’amdrfs on their backs. Soldiers and rdwats and 
rdnas were beyond number. This fort was two weeks’ journey dis- 
tant from Dehli, and its walls extended for three parasangs. Terrible 
stones were sent against them with such force that the battlements 
were levelled with the dust. So many stones were thrown, pile 
upon pile, that it would have required thirty years to clear the road 
to one of the gates.” The king took the fort in one month, and 
made it over to Ulugh Khan. | 


1 (The name is given as ‘“‘Kank” (or Kanak) in Barnf (supra p. 199), but this 
proves it to be Kabak. See also p. 73.] 
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The conquest of Chitor, which was named Khizraéb4d, after Khizr 
Khan, who was here honoured with being allowed to bear a red 
canopy over his head. 

“ After that, the king’s attention was directed towards the south, 
in order that he might seize the country of the Southern rdis. 
Kok4, the wazir, commanded,the army, and he was stronger in the 
country of Malwa than the rdf. He had more than 40,000 cavalry, 
and his infantry were without number. 10,000 men were sent 
against him by his majesty, and they destroyed his entire force. 
The Hindus were captured and slaughtered in heaps, and only the 
rdf, Malhak! Deo, escaped to the hills.” This conquest was effected by 
’Ainu-l mulk. MA4ndu taken, ‘‘a wonderful fortress four parasangs 
in circumference.” 

Siwadna is next proceeded against by his majesty in person. ‘The 
strong-armed rdf of that place was Satal*? Deo. Many iron-hearted 
gabrs were in his service. The army sat down before it for five or 
six years, and did not, during that time, succeed in destroying half 
a bastion, but after one attack made upon that hill by the king, it 
was moved from its foundations by the troops like a flowing river.” 


The conquest of Telingdna, Ha’ bar, Fatan. 

The conquest of Tilang{, where the rdf is made to send “a golden 
idol and an hundred elephants, and treasure beyond all calculation.” 

The army proceeded to Ma’bar, that it might “take the shores of 
the sea as far as Lank4, and spread the odour of the amber-scented 
faith,” and thence returned to Deogir, from which place the rdé fled 
at their approach, and, after plundering the country, they proceeded 
towards the sea-coast. 

‘There was another rdf in those parts, whose rule extended over 
sea and land, a Brahmin, named Pandy& Guri. He had many 
cities in his possession, and his capital was Fatan,> where there was 
a temple with an idol in it laden with jewels. He had many troops 
and ships; and Musulmans, as well as Hindus, were in his service. 
He had a thousand elephants of Ma’bar and innumerable horses. 
The rdi, when the army of the Sultan arrived at Fatan, fled away, 


1 (Or “ Mahlak,”’ See supra p. 76.] 2 (Or “Sutal.” See euprd p. 78.) 
3 [See suprd p. 32. ] 
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and what can an army do without its leader? The Musulméns in 
his service sought protection from the king’s army, and they were 
made happy with the kind reception they met with. 500 elephants 
also were taken. They then struck the idol with an iron hatchet, 
and opened its head. Although it was the very Kibla of the ac- 
cursed gabrs, it kissed the earth and filled the holy treasury. 
Wealth and jewels were taken from it in such quantities that they 
would have outweighed a mountain. After the business of the 
rd{ of Ma’bar was completed, the army returned victorious, and 
received due rewards from the fortunate king. May God grant him 
success, that he may take a whole world without moving from his 
throne! May he, sitting at Dehli, be able to plunder the country 
of Ma’bar and the seas, with a mere movement of his eyebrow!” 


The Capture of Dewal Rant. 


The author proceeds to the more immediate subject of his poem. 
Shortly after ’Alau-d din’s accession to the throne, he sent his brother, 
Ulugh Khén, with a large army towards Gujarat and Somnét. The 
ruler of those countries was Raf Karan. In an action between him 
and the Khan he sustained a defeat and fled, and his treasures, wives 
and concubines fell into the enemy’s hands. On his return from 
Gujarat, the Khan presented all the booty he had taken to the king, 
and amongst other captives was the wife of R4&{ Karan, Kanwalé Di, 
celebrated for her beauty, who was taken into the king’s Seraglio. 

The Rani had two daughters by Raf Karan; both had been carried 
off by their father in his flight. The eldest died, but the youngest, 
Dewal D{, survived. 

Kanwala D{ solicited of the king that this daughter might be sent 
for and made over to her, and as the king was well disposed to meet 
her wishes, he demanded her from Raf Karan, who was preparing 
to send her, accompanied with many presents, to the king, when he 
took alarm at the large army which had marched under Ulugh Khan 
and Panchami for the conquest of the whole of Gujarat, and fled with 
his daughter and private attendants to seek the protection of the 
rdé of Deogir, by name Sankh Deo, the son of the Raéi-Rayan, Ram 
Deo. 

When the chief of Deogir learnt the approach of Rai Karan, 
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he sent his brother, Bhelam Deo, to demand Dewal Di in marriage. 
Rai Karan felt himself compelled to accede to the proposal, and he 
was preparing to send his daughter when he was attacked by the 
king’s army, and Panchami, who commanded the advance-guard, 
seized Dewal Di, whose horse had been wounded and lamed by an 
arrow. She was taken to Ulugh Khan, and Réi Karan fled. Accord- 
ing to the king’s order, Ulugh Khan sent Dewal Di to Dehli, where 
she was made over to her mother in the palace. She was then eight 
years of age. 


Loves of Khier Khén and Dewal Rant. 


The Sultan wished to betroth Dewal Réni to his son Khizr Khan, 
who was then ten years old, and Kanwala Di agreed to the marriage, 
as she had an affection for Khizr Khém in consequence of his 
resemblance to her brother. The children were accordingly admitted 
to each other’s presence, and indulged in youthful gambols, and 
became attached to each other. 

The mother of Khizr Khan objected to this match, and was 
desirous of betrothing him to the daughter of her brother Alp 
Khan, who was himself anxious to speed the preparations for the 
ceremony. Upon which it was represented to the mother, that as 
Khizr Khan had conceived an affection for Dewal Di, he ought to be 
separated from her. This was accordingly done, and they were 
placed in different apartments, but as they were able to have 
occasional interviews, their growing attachment ripened, and four 
go-betweens on each side conveyed affectionate messages from one 
to the other. 

The queen-mother, apprehensive of these interviews, determined 
to send the girl to the Red Palace. Khizr Khan’s distress upon the 
occasion, when he tears his clothes and exhibits other signs of frantic 
grief. The queen foregoes her intention, when Khizr Khan recovers 
his serenity. The young pair contrive a secret assignation, when 
they become senseless through emotion. The queen again determines 
on sending Dewal Di to the Red Palace. On her way there she 
has an interview with Khizr Khén, when he presents her with 
a lock of his hair to preserve as a memento, and she in return gives 
him a ring. 
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Marriage of Khir Khan with the daughter of Alp Khan. 

This marriage was solemnized in Ramazan, 711 u. (Jan. 13812 a.p.). 
The decorations of the city upon the occasion. Triumphal arches, 
dancing, singing, music, illuminations, rope-dancing, jugglery. ‘The 
juggler swallowed a sword like water, drinking it as a thirsty man 
would sherbet. Ho also thrust a knife up his nostril. He mounted 
little wooden horses and rode upon the air. Large bodies were made 
to issue out of small ones; an elephant was drawn through a window, 
and a camel through the eye of a needle.! Those who changed 
their own appearance practised all kinds of deceit. Sometimes they 
transformed themselves into angels, sometimes into demons. Balls 
were made to be sometimes white and sometimes black, in imitation 
of the fitful vicissitudes we are subject to upon earth. They sang 
so enchantingly that they could make it appear as if a man was 
dying, and as if after an interval he was again made alive.” 


The marriage of Khisr Khan with Dewal Rant. 


Dewal Di, on learning Khizr Khan’s marriage, writes him a letter 
full of reproaches, to which he replies by excuses. The grief of the 
two lovers and their solicitations to heaven. The deep distress 
of Khizr Khan is reported to the queen-mother, and it is repre- 
sented to her, that as it is lawful for a Musulmdén to marry four 
wives, he might be allowed to marry Dewal Di also. She relents, 
and as the Sultan has from the beginning given his consent to 
Khizr Khan’s marriage with Dewal Di, she is sent for from the Red 
Palace and married to him.—The complete happiness of the lovers 
at their union.—Khizr Khan becomes one of the disciples of the 
Saint Nizamu-d din Aulya. 


Rupture between Aldu-d din and Khisr Khan. 


The poet again proceeds to some historical details.—Misunder- 
standing between the Sultén and Khizr Khan, and the imprisonment 
of the latter.—The cause was this: the Sultan being ill of fever, 
Khizr Khan made a vow that, in the event of his recovery, he would 


1 This is in the original, and shows that those who object to the common reading of 
the Bible have no good ground for any alteration. The phrase is universal in the 
Kast to express any difficulty. 
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proceed bare-footed on a pilgrimage to some shrines. When the 
Sultan recovered in some degree, Khizr Khén set out on his expedi- 
tion to Hatanpar, but in consequence of his feet getting blistered he 
was persuaded by his attendants to mount on horseback. Amir 
Khusré here observes that when the prince had such a spiritual 
teacher as Nizdmu-d din Auly&, he should have performed his 
piugrimage to him, and not have sought out other shrines; that 
it was to this that his ill-fortune is to be ascribed. Malik K4far, 
the eunuch, was not slow to take advantage of this indiscretion 
of the Khan, and represented that this non-fulfilment of his vow 
was a personal insult to the Sultan. 

The Sultan first wreaked his vengeance on the Khaén’s maternal 
uncle and father-in-law, Alp Khan, who was assassinated in Dehli 
by his orders. He then caused an angry letter to be written to his 
son, telling him not to return to his presence without orders, and 
assigning Amroha to him as a residence, and the country from 
the Ganges to the foot of the hills as his hunting-ground, where 
game was so plentiful that “he might kill ten antelopes with one 
arrow.” He was directed to remain there for two months, after 
which he would be summoned, when the king had recovered his 
composure. Meanwhile, he was to send back the royal insignia he 
had received, the canopy, dirbdsh, standards, and elephants, which 
would be retained by the king until he had again restored the 
Khan to his good graces. 

This farmdén was sent by an ugly courier called "Ambar, who 
brought it in one night from Dehli to beyond Meerut, where the 
Prince was encamped. The Prince was deeply afflicted at the 
contents, but returned the royal insignia under the charge of Malik 
Hisému-d din, while he himself, with tears in his eyes, crossed the 
Ganges and went to Amroha. 

He had only been there two or three days, when his agitation was 
so great that, without a summons, he determined to return to his 
father, who, being on the point of death, received him kindly, his 
affection for him having revived in this extremity. Malik K4far, 
again successfully practising his wiles, persuaded the Sultan that 
till his recovery it would be wise to confine the Khan in the fort 
of Gwalior. The Sultén consented, but bound KAéfir by solemn 
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oaths not to attempt the life of the Prince, who was accordingly 
carried off from Dehli to Gwalior in two days. There his faithful 
Dewal Rani became the companion to and solace of his miserable 
imprisonment. 


Death of’ Aldu-d din and subsequent massacres. 

*Aldu-d din, partly through bodily infirmity and partly through 
mental distress, died on the 7th Shawwal, 715 a. (Jan., 1316 a.p.), 
when Malik Kéafur placed the king’s youngest son, Shahdbu-d-din 
"Umar, upon the throne, and despatched Sumbul to Gwalior to blind 
Khizr Khan. When Sumbul had completed his inhuman deed, he 
was promoted to the office of Ndib-hdjib. 

A short time afterwards, the slaves and guards of the late king 
slew Malik Kafar, and conveyed the intelligence to Khizr Khan, to 
show that the curse that he had pronounced against Kafur had 
been fulfilled. 

Kutbu-d din Mubarak Shah then ascended the throne in the begin- 
ning of 716 u. (1316 a.p.). After displacing his brother, Umar, he sent 
to demand Dewal Rani from his brother Khizr Khan, who returned 
an indignant refusal. Vexed at this opposition, and determined to 
rid himself of all rivals, the wretch Mubarak Shéh sent a ruffian 
named ShAdi to Gwalior, to murder the three princes Khizr Khan, 
Shéidi Khan, and Umar. After this butchery had been committed, 
the garrison violated the ladies of their households. The devoted 
Dewal Réni, in clinging to the body of her husband, was wounded 
in the face and had her hands cut off by the assassins. Not long 
after the murder of the princes, the villains went into the zendna 
and murdered all the females. All the members of the royal family 
were buried in the Bijymandar bastion of the fort of Gwalior. The 
conclusion. 

“Prince Khizr Khan then ordered a confidential servant to place 
me near the narrative of his love, without attracting the attention of 
the bystanders. When my eyes fell on the heart-exciting tale, 
tears fell from them involuntarily. I immediately assented with all 
my heart, to the wish of the prince, the apple of the eye. My head 
was exalted by the honour of my selection, and I retired with the 
narrative in my hand.” 
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The Hindt Language. . 


“When I came to examine it from beginning to end, I found 

most of the names (words?) in it were Hindi. I pondered a long 
time with myself how I might join the coarse cloth with the fine, 
but as some kind of junction was requisite, I thought that no wise 
man would regard a necessity as a fault. But I was in error, for 
if you ponder the matter well, you will not find the Hindi words 
(language) inferior to the P4rsi. It is inferior to the Arabic, which 
is the chief of all languages. The prevalent languages of R4i and 
R&ém, I know, from reflecting well on the matter, to be inferior to 
the Hindi. Arabic, in speech, has a separate province, and no other 
language can combine with it. The Pfrsi is deficient in its vocabu- 
lary, and cannot be tasted without Arabic condiments; as the latter 
is pure, and the former mixed, you might say that one was the soul. 
the other the body. With the former nothing can enter into com- 
bination, but with the latter, every kind of thing. It is not proper 
to place the cornelian of Yemen on a level with the pearl of Dari. 
_ ©The language of Hind is like the Arabic, inasmuch as neither 
admits of combination. If there is grammar and syntax in Arabic, 
there is not one letter less of them in the Hindi. If you ask 
whether there are the sciences of exposition and rhetoric, I answer 
that the Hindi is in no way deficient in those respects. Whoever 
possesses these three languages in his store, will know that I 
speak without error or exaggeration. 

“If I were with reason and justice to speak to you of the merits 
of Hindi, you would object to what I advance; and if I were to 
swear to the truth of my assertions, who knows whether you would 
credit me or not? It is true, I know so little, that my acquaintance 
with it is but as a drop in the ocean; yet from tasting it, I am well 
aware that the fowl of the desert is deprived of the waters of the 
Tigris. He who is far from the Ganges and Hindustan can boast 
himself of the Nile and Tigris. When a man sees only the night- 
ingale of China in a garden, how does he know what the parrot of 
Hindastan is? © © @ He who has placed only guavas and quinces 
in his throat, and has never eaten a plantain, will say it is like so 
much jujube. The Khurdséni who considers every Hindi a fool 
will think even a pdén leaf of no more value than grass. A wise and 
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jast man, and he who has travelled through several countries ob- 
servantly, will believe these assertions of Khusra; for if the con- 
versation should turn on Hind or Ram, he will speak fairly, and 
not without ground asseverate his own opinion, like the man who 
said that Basra was superior to Syria. And if any one chooses to 
speak with partiality, no doubt he will be ready to class my (Indian) 
mangoes below (foreign) figs. They call Hind black, and that is 
true enough, yet it is the largest country’ in the world. You should 
look on Hindistaén as Paradise, with which it is in fact connected, 
for, if not, why did Adam and the peacock come to adorn it from 
that blissful spot ? 


4. NUH SIPIHR OF AMIR KHUSRU. 


[“‘'The Nine Heavens (or Spheres).” This is one of the separate 
poems of Amir Khusré, written, as he tells us, in his old age. Its 
historical notices relate to the reign of Kutbu-d din Mubarak Shah, 
in whose time it was written.’ ] 


ABSTRAOT. 


The First Sphere. 

Praise of God and the Prophet, and of the author’s spiritual teacher, 
Nizamu-d din Aulyé. Panegyric on the reigning monarch, Mubérak 
Shah. The author tells us that he was more than sixty years old 
when he wrote this poem, and had already written poems on the three 
preceding monarchs: Kai-kubad, respecting whom he had written 
the Kirdnu-s Sa’dain; Jalailu-d din Firéz, on whom he had written 
Kasidas and Masnavis; ’Alau-d din Khiljf, to whom he had dedi- 
cated his Khamsa, and addressed panegyrical poems. 

The accession of Kutbu-d din Mubarak Shah on Sunday, the 24th? 
of Muharram, 716 u.* (April 18th, 1316 a.p.). After remaining in 
Dehli for a year, he proceeded to the Dekhin for the conquest of 
Deogir, at the head of a large army. His first march was to Tilpat, 
about seven kos from Dehli, and, after a march of two months, he 

1 A play upon saewdd, meaning both “ black”’ and “country.” 

2 Ferishta says, the 7th. 


3 This is the date given in the MS. used, but in some loose extracts the date is 717 
(April 9th, 1317 a.p.). See suprd pp. 211 and 555. 
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arrived on the borders of Deogir, where he received the submission 
of all the rdfs and rdnas of those parts, except Raghia, the deputy 
and minister of the late Raf Ram Deo. Ragha, on learning the 
approach of the king, fled to the hills in open rebellion. 

Khusra Khan was detached with a powerful army to repel him, 
and a royal tent accompanied, in order to do honour to the expedi- 
tion. One of his officers, named Katlagh, the chief huntaman, seized 
some of Réght’s adherents, from whom it was ascertained that he 
had nearly 10,000 Hindu cavalry under him. Khusra Khan attacked 
him in a defile, and completely routed him. “The Hindus, who 
had pretended to independence, were either slain, captured, or put 
to flight. Raght himself was most severely wounded; his body 
was covered with blood; his lips emitted no breath. He entered 
some cave in a ravine, which even a snake could scarcely penetrate. 
Khusri Khan, with thanks to God after his glorious victory, loaked 
towards the royal tent and kissed the earth. He made over the 
charge of the army to the ’Artz, and returned expeditiously to the 
seat of the throne, for his majesty had urgently summoned him. 
The king received him with a hundred flattering distinctions, and 
raised him to the highest honours. May his good fortune always 
so prevail, that he may bestow benefactions upon his slaves !” 


The Second Sphere. 


Khusri Khan is despatched for the conquest of Arangal (Warangal), 
in Tilang,' with an army consisting partly of Hindus. “The king said, 
‘Turn your face to Tilang to demand jizya.’” ‘The royal pavilion 
was pitched at the end of the street, and on each side were ranged 
the other tents.” The army advanced march by march, and the 
Hindus committed as many ravages as the Turks. Wherever the 
army marched, every inhabited spot was desolated. “ Arangal had 
two walls, the centre of mud, the inner of stone.” ‘ When the 
army arrived there the Hindu inhabitants concealed themselves in 
the hills and jungles.” ‘The Hindu horsemen of the rdf vaunted 
themselves in every direction that they were as bold as lions, and 
the heralds, whom they call bards,’ surrounded them, singing their 


1 There is no account of this expedition in Ferishta. 
Urey dS S yar oblbs? 
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praises. 'The singers kept on resounding the peeans which they use 
in the wars of their rdis. The Brahmans, after their own fashion, 
offered up their prayers, accompanied by the voices of the minstrels.” 
“The chiefs, in appearance, were valiant, but. trembling in their 
hearts. Hindus made an attack upon Hindus, to try their respective 
strength. If the Turks had charged, they would have annihilated 
the enemy, for, from time immemorial, the Hindus have always been 
the prey of the Turks.” 

The army encamped three bow-shots from Arangal, and the Khan 
ascended an eminence from which he might examine the fort. “On 
all sides of it, for the distance of two mils, there were fountains and 
gardens, calculated to gratify those who are in search of pleasure. 
All its fruits were mangoes, plantains, and jacks; not cold apples 
or icy quinces. All the flowers which he saw were Hindu; the 
champa, keora, and jasmine. When the great Khan witnessed all 
this, he prayed Almighty God for assistance, and then returned to 
his camp.” 

A skirmish described. ‘‘The Hindu horsemen were more than 
10,000 ; the foot soldiers were beyond all calculation. The horse- 
men on our side were altogether only 300, or even less.” Notwith- 
standing these disproportionate numbers, the Hindus were completely 
routed, when great booty in jewels and gold fell into the hands of 
the victors. “They pursued the enemy to the gate, and set every- 
thing on fire. They burnt down all those gardens and groves. That 
paradise of idol-worshippers became like hell. The fire-worshippers 
of Bud were in alarm, and flocked round their idol.” 

In the morning Khusra Khan attacked the outer wall, and obtained 
possession of part of it, when the Hindus sallied from the inner 
fortress in order to repel the Musulméns. The Khan ordered many 
of his horsemen to dismount, and made such a vigorous onset that 
he seized the principal bastion of the outer fortress, which was 
crowded with Hindus, many of whom were slain, and many taken 
prisoners ; among the latter was Antil Mahta, the commander of the 
Rai’s forces. 

Next morning, the Khan advanced to the ditch and besieged the 
inner fortress. He ordered Khwaja Haji, the ’A’riz, ‘to distribute 
the army to the proper posts, to dig the trenches, and spring a mine, 
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the length of which was equal to 150 yards at that time.”” When 
the rd¢ witnessed these bold advances, he became alarmed, and “sent 
wise messengers with expressions of his submission and duty to 
the powerful one, saying, ‘If I have wealth, or elephants, or country, 
it is mine only through the protection of the king. I will give all 
my wealth, my gold, my elephants, if I am allowed to escape with 
my life.’ When the great Khén heard that message, he thanked 
Almighty God for his victory.” The Khan replied: ‘The Khalifa 
who sent me to this country ordered me to demand three conditions 
from the Hindus: First, that they should make profession of our 
faith, in order that its saving tidings may be proclaimed throughout 
the world; second, that, in the event of refusal, a capitation tax 
should be levied; the third is, if compliance with these demands 
be refused, to place their heads under the sword. It is my recom- 
mendation that the rdf come forth and place his face upon the 
ground, in front of the royal pavilion.” 

The rdf, in apprehension of his life, refused to leave the fort, but 
sent jewels, clothes, sandal, gold, horses, elephants, and other 
valuables to the Khan, by way of jizya. There were one hundred 
elephants and twelve thousand horses. The rapacious Khan, how- 
ever, was not satisfied with all this, but sent a message to intimate 
that what had been sent was but “a leaf in the garden of the rdfs 
wealth ;” he therefore enjoined him to send everything in his pos- 
session, or to prepare for war. The rdf solemnly affirmed that 
he had nothing left of all his former wealth, “As I am rdi and have 
a regard for my own fair name, I would not tell a lie, which would 
not obtain credence.” 

To this the Khan replied that if the rdf were speaking truth, he 
could have no objection to submit to an ordeal. ‘He should thrust 
his hand into hot oil, and if he sustain no injury from the heat, no 
suspicion will exist against him.” To this the rdé would not 
consent, but on the demand of the Khén, made over some of his 
relations as hostages, and wrote a letter, saying, “If any concealed 
treasure should hereafter be discovered, the fault will be with me, 
and I am responsible. This written promise soon arrived from 
Arangal, and it was stamped with the seal of Mahd4deo.” 

The Khan then received from the rdf, five districts (mauza’) of his 
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country (akid’), an annual tribute of “more than a hundred strong 
elephants, as large as demons, 12,000 horses, and gold and jewels and 
gems beyond compute. The rdf assented to the whole, with heart and 
soul, and wrote an engagement to this effect and confirmed it.” He 
then made a long speech, entreating the consideration of the king, in 
the course of which he observes, that “the relation between Turk 
and Hindu is that of a lion and antelope, and the Turks, when- 
ever they please, can seize, buy, or sell any Hindu.” The Khan 
relinquished all the ceded and conquered territory, except “ Badr- 
kot, a fort as high as heaven, which the Khan had an object in 
demanding.” 

The rdé then ascended the rampart of the fort of Arangal, and 
turning his face towards the royal pavilion, he bowed to the earth. 
“Thus did he for three days, out of respect to the pale of religion; 
he turned towards the pavilion, and kissed the earth. He then 
again, tremblingly, addressed the commander in these words: ‘I 
hold from the late Sultan several emblems of military pomp and 
dignity. What order is there respecting them? shall I continue to 
use them, or return them to you?’ The Khan replied, ‘ As these 
were bestowed on you by the late Sultdn, why should the reigning 
one wish to take them back from you? But it is right to pay due 
respect to his majesty, by sending the canopy (dirbdsh) and standard 
to the royal pavilion, in order that the former may be replaced by a 
new one, as the beams of the former sun no longer shine.’” The rdé 
accordingly returned the insignia, which were lowered before the 
empty pavilion of the king, and were then returned to the rdf, with 
the standard unfurled, and a new canopy. 

Khusri Khén, after this ceremony, returned in triumph to the 
king, by whom he had been summoned in haste. But before 
his arrival, Mub&rak Shah had departed from Deogir, towards 
Dehli, in the month of Juméda-l] 4khir, 718 u. (August 5th, 
1818 a.p.). 

When Mubarak Sh4h arrived at Dehli, he gave orders for the 
building of a Jémi’ Masjid, by the most skilful architects, and when 
that was completed, he gave orders for completing the city and fort 
of Dehli, which his father, ’Alau-d din, had left in an unfinished 
state. 
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The Third Sphere. 

Praises of Hindistan.—Its Climate.—Animals.— Learning and 
Languages. 

“This is a well-known fact, that the language spoken by con- 
querors who have established themselves, when it has been dissem- 
inated amongst people, great and small, has become the common 
language of the country. Just as in Baghdad, where originally but 
little Persian was spoken, when the Khalifa’s dynasty was over- 
thrown, the Parsis established themselves in it. Thenceforward, 
everything that was Arab, became subject to Pérsf rules, and the 
herd acquired respect for the language of the shepherds. The city, 
which was called Baghdad in Arabic, became converted in its first 
syllable into Baghchadad. Turki became just as prevalent, when 
the Turks conquered the country, and the language of the chiefs 
bore fruit in a new soil.” 

‘Hind has observed the same rule in respect to language. In 
olden time it was Hindti. When the tribes, great and small, became 
intermixed, every one, bad and good, learnt Pars{, and all the other 
languages which existed never moved from their bounds. As God 
had taught them all, it is not proper to call them all bad. With the 
exception of Arabic, which, in consequence of the Kuran being 
written in it, is the most excellent and eloquent of languages, all the 
tongues differ from one another, and each one has some peculiar 
merit of its own. This one exclaims, ‘My wine is better than all 
others.’ Every one loses himself in his own cup, and no one admits 
that his own wine is vinegar. In short, it would be useless to enter 
into further discussion respecting Parsi, Turki, and Arabic.” 

“As I was born in Hind, I may be allowed to say a word 
respecting its languages. There is at this time in every pro- 
vince a language peculiar to itself, and not borrowed from any 
other—Sindi, Lahori, Kashmiri, the language of Dugar,' Dhir 
Samundar, Tilang, Gujarat, Ma’bar, Gaur, Bengal, Oudh, Dehli 
and its environs. These are all languages of Hind, which from 
ancient times have been applied in every way to the common pur- 
poses of life. 


1 This may be considered the country between Lahore and Kashmir. Thoagh 
now used by us in a more restricted sense, the natives asaign to it wider limits. 
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‘‘ But there is another language more select than the others, which 
all the Brahmans use. Its name from of old is Sahaskrit, and the 
common people know nothing of it. A Brahman knows it, but 
Brahmani women do not understand a word of it. It bears a re- 
semblance to Arabic in some respects, in its permutations of letters, 
its grammar, its conjugations, and polish. They have four books in 
that language, which they are constantly in the habit of repeating. 
Their name is Bed. They contain stories of their gods, but little 
advantage can be derived from their perusal. Whatever other 
stories and fables they have, is contained in kabits, parwdnas, and 
némahs. The language possesses rules for composition and eloquence. 
The language is very precious, inferior to Arabic, but superior to 
Dari; and though the latter is certainly sweet and melodious, yet 
even in that respect this language does not yield to it.” 

Mention of some of the powers of sorcery and enchantment 
possessed by the inhabitants of India. ‘“‘ First of all, they can 
bring a dead man to life. If a man has been bitten by a snake and is 
rendered speechless, they can resuscitate him after even six months. 
They put him on a river which flows towards the East, and he 
speeds on his voyage as swift as lightning. When he arrives on the 
borders of Kémru, an experienced witch instils life into him.” 

“Another mode is this, and the power is possessed by the Brah- 
mans as a secret; namely, that they can bring a man to life after his 
head has been cut off I will tell you another story, if you will not 
be alarmed at it, that a demon gets into one’s head and drinks as 
much wine as satisfies him, and whatever he utters in this state, 
is sure to become true. Another is, that through their art they can 
procure longevity by diminishing the daily number of their ex- 
pirations of breath. A jogf who could restrain his breath in this 
way lived in an idol to an age of more than three hundred and 
fifty years.” 

“ Another process is, that they can tell future events by the 
breath of their nostrils, according as the right or left orifice is more 
or less open. They can also inflate another’s body by their own 
breath. In the hills on the borders of Kashmir there are many such 
people. Another is, that they know how to convert themselves 
into wolves, dogs, and cats. They can also extract by their power 
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the blood from one’s body and infuse it again. They can also, even 
while moving, affect a man, whether old or young, with bodily 
disease. They can also make a body float from shore to shore. 
They can also fly like fowis in the air, however improbable it may 
seem. They can also, by putting antimony on their eyes, make 
themselves invisible at pleasure. Those only can believe all this 
who have seen it with their own eyes.”’ 

‘Though this be all sorcery and incantation, yet there is one marvel 
which you must acknowledge to be fact, that is, that a woman in 
her senses will burn herself on the funeral pile of her husband, 
and that a man will burn himself for his idol or for his master. 
Though this be not legitimate in Islam, yet see what a great achieve- 
ment it is! If this practice were lawful amongst us, pious devotees 
might surrender their lives to the air.” 

When Khusri Khan was returning to the king after the defeat of 
Ragha, he received intelligence on the road that R&na Harpal had 
rebelled, and taken up a position im the hills at the head of a power- 
ful army. The Khan went in pursuit of him, and was vigorously 
attacked two or three times by- the rebel, who, in the end being 
desperately wounded, was taken captive, and his army put to flight. 
He was brought, bound hand and foot, before the king, who gave 
orders that he should be put to death; after which his body was 
delivered to his attendants to be burnt. ‘ When his way had been 
taken towards hell by the sword, the king gave his body to the other 
hellites, that this great infidel and little Satan might become one of 
its chief ornaments of their kingdom. The hellites who had accom- 
panied him out of regard and had fought by his side, also afforded 
food to the flames of the infernal regions. Those hellites did not 
desire that he should be burnt by himself alone, so they accompanied 

him into the flames, and hell was gratified by that. sacrifice.” 

In the beginning of the month of Rajab, 718 u., the king, on his 
return towards Dehli from Deogir, crossed the Nerbadda in a boat. 
“ Nerbadda is a river which flows very rapidly, and is so deep 
that it cannot be fathomed. Swifter than an arrow, and about two 
bow-shots broad from shore to shore, even an expert swimmer dare 
not attempt to cross it.” On the day of the passage of the river, the 
captured elephants arrived in the royal camp from Telingana. 
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The Fourth Sphere. 

Admonitions snd precepts for kings, chiefs, soldiers, and the 
common people. 

«*IT have heard a story that, in Dehli, about five or six hundred 
years ago. there was a great rdf, called Anangpél. At the entrance 
of his palace he had placed two lions, sculptured in stone. He 
fixed a bell by the side of the two lions, in order that those who 
sought justice might strike it, upon which the ré{ would order them 
to be summoned, would listen to their complaints, and render justice. 
One day, a crow came and sat on the bell and struck it; when the 
rdéé asked who the complainant was. It is a fact, not unknown, that 
bold crows will pick meat from between the the teeth of lions. As 
stone lions cannot hunt for their prey, where could the crow obtain 
its usual sustenance? As the rdf was satisfied that the crow justly 
complained of hunger, having come to sit by his stone lions, he gave 
orders that some goats and sheep should be killed, on which the crow 
might feed himself for some days.” 


The Fifth Sphere. 
Tho king’s fondness of hunting.—His preserves.—Praise of the 
seasons of Hindtstén.—Dialogue between the king’s bow and arrow. 


The Sixth Sphere. 
Birth of Prince Sult4n Muhammad on the 28rd of Rabf’u-l awwal, 
718 (June 25th, 1318 a.v.).—The king distributes gold and jewels 
among the nobles after seeing the child.—Its education. 


The Seventh Sphere. 
Encomium upon spring and new year’s day; on flowers and 
birds.—The king’s public audience, and the honours and robes be- 
stowed by him upon the nobles, especially upon Khusra Khan. 


The Highth Sphere. 
The king’s skill in the game of chaugdn.—Dialogue between the 
bat and the ball. 
The Ninth Sphere. 


The poet exalts his own merits, and boastingly says that though 
at that time, in all ’Ajam and [rdn, the two poets of chief celebrity 
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were Shaikh Sa’d{ Sh{réz{ and Hakim Humfm Tabrizi, yet he ex- 
celled them both; because, whatever might be the merit of their 
verses, they possessed not the same multifarious accomplishments 
as himself. 

He tells us that he was sixty-five years of age, and becoming 
infirm, when he concluded this poem on the 30th of Jumada-s sani, 
718 wu. (August 24th, 1818 a.p.), and that it contains 4,609 hnes. 


5. PJAZ-I KHUSRUWYF. 

(This work, sometimes called Inshd-t Amfr Khusrdé, is a collection 
of farmdns, despatches, and letters by Amir Khusra. It is rather 
an extensive work. A MS. belonging to Nawéb Ziau-d din, of 
Dehli, consists of 382 pages of small writing, nineteen lines in the 
page. The documents it contains are, as usual, written in the most 
grandiloquent style, a very small amount of information being 
wrapped up in a bewildering maze of words. The following 
abstract, made by a munshi, of a portion of one despatch, relates to 
a matter upon which the historians are silent. Barni says nothing 
of ’Aldu-d din’s ascendancy at Ghazni, and Firishta (I. 364) speaks 
only of plundering expeditions into that and the neighbouring 
countries. | 

EXTRACT. 


Abstract (Book IV., Sec. iii, Letter 3) of part of an Arz-ddsht 
of Hajib Badr to the address of Prince Khizr Khan, the eldest son 
of Sultén ’Alau-d din Khilji. The letter has no date. 

This servant, Badr, begs to state, for the information of his high- 
ness Prince Khizr Khan, son of Iskandar-i sfni (’Aléu-d dfn), that, 
according to the royal orders, he marched with an army, and, after 
travelling through the various stages, he reached the banks of the 
Indus. He crossed the river in boats, and, proceeding onwards, 
arrived at Ghaznin in winter. The season was exceedingly cold. 
The Mughals of the place were in great alarm, from fear of the 
Musulmén army. But when the purport of the royal farmdn was 
read to them, they became comforted, expressed their obedience, and 
were happy. As the king had ordered that the khutba of his name 
should be read in Ghaznin, all the Muhammadans, who had con- 
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cealed themselves in mountains and ravines, as well as all the elders 
and principal Musulmans of Ghaznin, who were looking with the 
eye of expectation towards Dehli, assembled in the Jémi’ Masjid 
of the city, and on Friday the khutba was read in the name of 
Sult4én ’Aléu-d din. The noise of the acclamations of joy and 
congratulations rose high from all quarters. The vest of honour, 
which was sent by the king for the reader of the khutba, was put 
on his shoulders. One of the walls of the mosque, which was 
decayed and had fallen down, was newly raised. 

On the same Friday, before the assembly of the Muhammadans, 
when the name of the king was pronounced in the khutba, he (Badr) 
offered, near the pulpit, the jewels which he had brought with him, 
and also one plate full of gold. He threw them down on the earth, 
and people fell on them and picked them up. The Mughals saw 
this from the top of the walls of the Masjid, and spoke something 
in their own tongue. In these days some of the infidels have 
embraced the Muhammadan faith. 


B.—KASAID OF BADR CHACH. 

[The author of these Odes, whose real name was Badru-d din, 
‘the full moon of religion,” was more familiarly known as Badr-i 
Chach, from his native country of Chach, or Tashkand. He came to 
India and attracted some notice at the Court of Muhammad Tughlik, 
as may be gathered from the following extracts of his poems. 
His Kasdid, or Odes, were lithographed at Lucknow in 1845, and 
there is a short notice of them in Stewart’s Catalogue of Tippoo’s 
Library, and in Sprenger’s Catalogue of the Oude Libraries, p. 367. 
Beyond this, nothing is known of him. The following extracts and 
notes are entirely the work of Sir H. Elliot. | 


Congratulations on the Arrival of a Khila't from the’ Abbdst Khaltfa. 

Gabriel, from the firmament of Heaven, has proclaimed the glad 
tidings, that a robe of honour and Patent have reached the Sultan 
from the Khalffa, just as the verses of the Kurdn honoured Mu- 
hammad by their arrival from the Court of the immortal God. 
® © © The Imam has given the Sh4h absolute power over all the 
world, and this intelligence has reached all other Shahs throughout 
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the seven climates. The Patent of the other sovereigns of the 
world has been revoked, for an autograph grant has been despatched 
from the eternal Capital. The wells of the envious have become 
as dry as that of Joseph, now that the Egyptian robe has been 
received in Hindistén from Canaan. © © © A veritable I'd has 
arrived to the Faithful, now that twice in one year a khila’t has 
reached the Sultan from the Amfru-l Miminin. © © © Rajab arrived 
here on his return in the month of Muharram, 746 u.' (May, 1345 «p.). 
© © © The king now never mentions his desire of sitting on an ivory 
throne, since his enemies sit on the point of elephante’ tuaks.* © © © 
Be happy, oh Badr, for by the grace of God, and liberality of the 
king, your difficulties have ceased, and the period of benefactions 
has arrived. 


Decorations of Dehli upon the same occaston. 


Yesternight, at the time that the sun, the king with the golden 
garments, invested itself with a black mantle, and the king of the 
host of darkness,* whose name is the moon, filled the emerald vault 
with sparks of gold, a robe of honour and a patent of sovereignty 
arrived, for the king of sea and land, from the lord Khalifa, the 
saint of his time, Ahmad ’Abbds, the Im4m of God, the heir of the 
prophet of mankind. An order went forth that the embroiderers of 


1 This is a very difficult passage, and variously interpreted. I have made as much 
sense of it as it seems capable of bearing. The literal translation is: “On the very 
date on which one month was in excess of the year 700 from this journey, in the 
month of Muharram, the before Sha’ban arrived.” The chronogrammatic value 
of “one month” is forty-six; some copies, by the omission of the alif, make it 
‘‘ forty-five,” and some only ‘‘ nine,” which latter is out of the question. Rajab is 
the month before Sha’bAn, and that is also the name of the ambassador who had 
been sent by Muhammad Tughlik to the Khalifa. Firishta says one kAsa’t arrived 
in 744 H., and another in 747 a. Here a contemporary says the second arrived in 
746 w., or it may be 745 H., and that both AAs/a’ts arrived within one year. The 
introduction of the Khalifa’s name upon Muhammad Tughlik’s coins begins as early 
as 741 H.; but this must have occurred before the arrival of an ambassador, and 
sufficiently accounts for the errors in the name of the reigning Khalifa, which do not 
occur at a period subsequent to this embassy. See KB. Thomas, Coins of the Patan 
Sultans, New Edition, pp. 264, 259, and Fraehn, Recensio, p. 177. 

2 That is, your enemies are placed before elephants, to be gored or trampled to 
death by elephants. 

3 There is a double meaning here—the “ host of darkness’’ being, in the original, 
“the army of Hind;” and the “black mantle,” “the kAtie’t of the ’Abb&sis ;” 
which image also occurs in the preceding ode. 
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curtains should prepare a beautiful and costly pavilion in the centre 
of four triumphal arches, which were so lofty that the vault of 
heaven appeared in comparison like a green fly. Each arch was 
adorned with golden vestments, like a bride. The floors were 
spread with beautiful carpets, and there were ponds of water to 
excite the envy of Kansar, the rivulet of paradise. In the chambers 
poets recited verses; songsters, like Venus, sang in each balcony. 
The chamberlains were in attendance, with their embroidered 
sleeves ; the judges, with their turbans; the princes, with their 
waistbands. All classes of the people assembled round the buildings 
to witness the scene. This gay assemblage had collected because 
a khila’t and Patent had been sent by the lord Imém. The con- 
tents of it were: ‘“ May everything on the face of the earth, in the 
fire and in the water, remain under the protection of the king— 
Turk, Ram, Khurdsan, Ch{n, and Sham—both that which is good, 
and that which is bad! If an azure canopy be granted, the heaven 
is at his command ; if a red crown be desired, the sun will provide 
it. Let his titles be proclaimed from every pulpit—the Sultan of 
East and West, the King of Kings by sea and land, the Defender 
of the Faith, Muhammad Tughlik, the Just, in dignity like Saturn, 
in splendour like the Messiah!” ‘The Imam has sent a khila’t 
black as the apple of the eye, calculated to spread the light of the 
law through the hearts of men. For fear of the justice of thy 
government, the hart and the lion consort in the forest. May the 
eyes of thy enemies shed tears of blood. May he who raises his 
head against thy authority, have his face blackened, and his tongue 
slit, like a pen-reed; and so long as the moon is sometimes round 
as a shield, and sometimes bent like a bow, may arrows pierce the 
heart of thy ruthless enemies. May every success attend Badr 
through thy good fortune, and may he never be visited by any 
calamities of the time ! 


In Celebration of a Festiwal. 


Doubtless, this festival appears as if it were held in Paradise, in 
which armies of angels stand on the right and left. A thousand 
crowned heads are bowed in reverence ; a thousand throned warriors 
stand awaiting orders; a thousand stars (armies) are there, and 
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under each star are arranged a thousand banners. In each course 
behind the screens are a thousand songsters, melodious as night- 
ingales. If the palace of a thousand pillars were not like Paradise, 
why should rewards and punishments be distributed there like as 
on the day of judgment? Certainly this abode of happiness, Khur- 
ram4béd, is chosen as a royal residence, because there the king, by 
his execution of the laws, acknowledges his subservience to the 
Khal{fa of the world, Aba-l Rab{’ Sulaimén, the celebrated Imam, 
to whom the Khusra of Hind is a servant and slave in body, heart, 
and soul. This Khusra is a holy warrior, Muhammad Tugblik, at 
whose gate the King of Chin and Khité is in waiting, like a Hindu 
porter. © ®° © The blade of thy sword smites the necks of thy 
enemies, and with equal power does thy hand wield the pen, clothed 


in a yellow tunic, like a Hindu. 
S ° ° © ° ° ° 


On the Capture of Nagarkot. 


When the sun was in Cancer, the king of the time took the stone 
fort of Nagarkot, in the year 738 H. (13387 a.p.). ° © © Itis placed 
between rivers, like the pupil of an eye, and the fortress has so pre- 
served its honour, and is so impregnable, that neither Sikandar nor 
Dé&ré were able to take it. Within are the masters of the mangonels ; 
within also are beauties resplendent as the sun. Its chiefs are all 
strong as buffalos, with necks like a rhinoceros. Its inhabitants are 
all travelling on the high road to hell and perdition, and are ghils, 
resembling dragons. The exalted king of the kings of the earth 
arrived at night at this fortress, with 100,000 champions. His 
army contained 1,000 stars, and under each star 1,000 banners were 
displayed. © © © Muhammad Tughlik is obedient to the laws of 
Muhammad, the apostle, and the orders of his vicegerent, Aba-l 
Rabi’ Sulaiman Mustakfi, the essence of the religion of the prophet, 
the light of the family of Khalffas, the Im4m of God, to whom the 
king is a servant and slave in body, heart, and soul. 


®& ® ea ° 8 ® @ 
The Author ts despatched to Deogir. 


On the Ist of Sha’ban, in the year 745, represented by the letters 
in “ The power of the king,” orders were issued that I should go to 
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the country of Deogfr, and I was thus addressed: ‘Oh, Badr, 
accompanied by Jamal Malik, the poet, and Nekroz, the slave, take 
thy departure with a pomp worthy of Rustam. May he who accom- 
plishes all designs aid thee; may the God of both worlds protect 
thee; but speak not of Deogir, for it is Daulatébéd to which I 
allude, a fort exalted to the heavens! Although it is but a point in 
my kingdom, it comprises what is equal to 1,000 kingdoms of Jam- 
shid. * © © Go to the court of the governor of the country, 
Katlagh Khan, and acquire honour by this presentation, and having 
thy mouth in honey, say thus from me: ‘Oh thou, from whose lips 
sugar distils, in whose fortunate! breast the light of the flame of the 
knowledge of God is reflected; thou, that art the best of those pos- 
sessed of gold ; thou, that art the essence of those who are excellent 
among men ; thou, whose bounteous hand is so munificent that the 
fathomless ocean is but a drop compared with it; come, and gratify 
me by your arrival, as water does the thirsty. If thou hast any 
desire to reach the summit of thy exaltation, proceed towards the 
north.? Come and feast thy eyes upon the black khila’t, so pro- 
pitiously sent by the Imam of the time, and look with due reverence 
on the Patent which has issued from the Khalifa Aba-l ’Abbés 
Ahmad, the sun of the earth, and the shadow of God. It is through 
his justice that an antelope is able to seize the tail of a wolf. 
Use every exertion to come to the royal court, for henceforward you 
and I have obtained everlasting salvation.’ 

‘When thou, oh Badr, hast delivered this address to the Khén, 
kiss his hands and bow down, like a pen dipping into an inkstand. 
Obey every order that he gives, and deem yourself honoured with 
every gift that he presents. ©° © ® When the equipage of Jalalat 
Khén proceeds in state to the throne of the Sult4n, the king of earth 
and sea, proclaim to the world that the Khwaja is coming, like the 
resplendent sun, with 100,000 footmen, 100,000 horsemen, 100,000 
spears, and 100,000 bows, sitting in his silver ambéri, like the moon 
in the milky way.” 

° ° ° ° ° ° ° 


1 Mubddrak ia the Persian translation of Katlagh. 
2 The annotator says, ‘‘ Proceed on a mission to the Khalifa ;” but this is a very 
imperfect interpretation. 
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ln Commemoration of the Butlding of Khurramdbdd. 
° 0 © ° ° ° o 

The inscriptions over its gateway record, in verse, the praise of 
the Khalifa repeatedly; may his throne be established to eternity, 
as well as that of the King of the World, who has declared that it 1s 
his pleasure to serve the Imém of God. The Shéh has given it the 
name of Khurramébéd, and Zahiru-] Jaiish was its architect, the 
slave of the lord of the universe, the prelate of religion, the most 
select among the pious. This fortunate building was completed in 
Muharram, in the year 744 #. (June, 1843 a.v.). Badr has strung 
the pearl of this ode in one night, and made it worthy of ornament 
ing the ears of the nobles of the land. 


On the same subject. 
° ° ° ° ° ° o 

Without, though the courts, full of armies, are raising a tumult 
and uproar, yet within it is so quiet, that prayers for pardon can 
be offered up. © © © All is so still and clear that the ear of man 
might hear the humming of a fly’s wing reverberate like music. 
© © © Speak not of a fort, speak not of a sara{, for in appearance 
and stability it is like the Ka’bah of Paradise. Zahiru-d din erected 
this blessed structure by the propitious order of the Khusra of the 
time, the director of the architects, and in the name of the Khalifa 
May his life be prolonged for the confirmation of the religion of 
Muhammad, the Apostle of God. It was completed on the date, 
«Enter thou into Paradise,” or, that I may explain more openly, 
744, 4. I have been entitled by the king, Fakhru-z zaman ; call me 
not by that name, but rather the sweet-noted parrot. 


In Celebration of the Completion of the Shah-ndma. 


In the year of Arabia, represented by “the power of the king” 
(745 u., 1844 a.p.), heaven completed the verses which I had strung 
together. Every line was like a pearl, which dazzled the eye in 
the dead of night. © ° © The whole of the poem is filled with 
praises of the king, Sh4h Muhammad, the defender of the law 


1 In allusion to the mode in which these multi-columned buildings are constructed, 
so as to render the centre compartments private, while externally all appears exposed. 
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of the Prophet, and by right the ruler of the earth, by order of the 
Im&4m. Everywhere crowned heads swear fealty to him, every- 


where celebrated men are the slaves of his behests. 
e o © @ ° o © 


C.—MASALIKU-L ABSAR FY MAMALIKU-L AMSAR 
or 


SHAHABU-D DIN ABU-L ’ABBAS AHMAD. 


[‘‘ Travels of the Eyes into the Kingdoms of Different Countries.” 
This is the work of Shahabu-d din ’Abi-1 ’Abb4s Ahmad, also called 
’"Umari and Dimashki, or native of Damascus. He was born in the 
year 697 a. (1297 a.p.), and died at Damasous in 749 (1348 a.p.). 
Shahdbu-d din says little about himself and his family, but he 
mentions that his ancestors were, like himself, employed in the 
service of the Sultén of Egypt. His father, K4zi Moh{u-d din, was 
secretary of secret despatches at Damascus, and after being dis- 
missed from that office, and remaining some time without employ, 
became chief of the department of secret correspondence in Egypt. 
Shahabu-d din assisted his father in both his offices, but he incurred 
disgrace, and retired into private life at Damascus, and so lived 
until his death. 

Shahabu-d din was a man of very considerable learning and 
ability. He studied different sciences under men of celebrity, and 
his extensive works testify to his learning, research, and literary 
activity. He is known to have written seven different works, 
inclusive of the one now under notice. Most of his writings have 
perished, or are at least unknown, but the Masdlik, which is the most 
important of them in its extent and research, has come down to us 
in an imperfect state. The complete work consisted of twenty 
volumes, but of these only five are known to be extant. They are 
in the Bibliothéque Impériale at Paris, and in 1838 M. Quatremére 
published in Tome XIII. of the Notices et Extratts des MSS. his 
description and specimens of the work, from which the present 
notice and the following extracts have been taken by the Editor. 
So early as 1758 Deguignes gave a short notice of the MS. in the 
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Journal des Savants, and he frequently refers to the author under 
the surname of Marakashi in his Histotre des Huns; but M. Quatre- 
mére shows this title of Marakash{, or “native of Morocco,” to be 
a mistake. 

The MS. is a small folio of 231 leaves, and consists of six chapters. 
1. Description of Hind and Sind. 2. The Empire and family of 
Changiz Khén. 3. The Kingdom of Jflan. 4. The Kurds, Liars, and 
other mountain tribes. 5. Turk states in Asia Minor, with notices 
of the empires of Trebizond and Constantinople. 6. Egypt, Syria, 
and Hijjaz. 

At the close of his notices of India, he mentions the name of 
Muhammad Tughlik as the reigning sovereign, and the general 
tenor of his observations points unmistakably to that able but 
perverse ruler. The author quotes occasionally the works of other 
authors on geography and history, and among them Aba-l Fida and 
Juwain{; but he depends principally on the oral information sup- 
plied by intelligent and learned travellers with whom he had come 
in contact. His method of gathering and using information is 
apparent in the following extracts. The work stood high in Oriental 
estimation, and was often quoted by later writers—among others 
by the author of the Nuzhatu-? Kulib. | 


EXTRAOTS. 


India is a most important country, with which no other country 
in the world can be compared in respect of extent, riches, the 
numbers of its armies, the pomp and splendour displayed by the 
sovereign in his progresses and habitations, and the power of the 
empire. © © © The inhabitants are remarkable for their wisdom 
and great intelligence; no people are better able to restrain their 
passions, nor more willing to sacrifice their lives, for what they 
consider agreeable in the sight of God. 

According to the information of Siraju-d din Abt-] Fath "Umar, a 
lawyer, and a native of the province of Oudh, who had lived long at 
the court of the Sultén of Dehli, the dominions of that monarch 
consisted of twenty-three principal provinces. 1. Dehli. 2. Dawékir 
(Deogir). 3. Multén. 4. Kahran (Kuhrém). 6. Samana 6. 
Siwistin. 7.Uch. 8. Has{ (Hansf). 9. Sarsut{ (Sirsah). 10. Ma’bar. 
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11. Tilank (Telingana). 12. Gujarét. 13. Badaain. 14, Oudh. 
15. Kanauj. 16. Lakhnautf. 17. Bihér. 18. Karra. 19. MAlwa. 
20. Léhor. 21. Kalanor (Gwalior?). 22. Jajnagar. 238. Tilanj 
Darusamand (Telingana (?) and Dwéra-samudra). | 
According to the account of Shaikh Mubérak, the city of Dehli is 
the capital of the kingdom of India. Next comes Dawdkir (Deogtr), 
which was founded by the Sultan of that empire, and named by him 
«« Kabbatu-l Islém, or the Metropolis of Islam.” This place, said the 
Shaikh, is situated in the third climate. When I left it six years 
ago the buildings were not completed, and I doubt if they are yet 
finished, the extent it covers being so great, and the number of its 
intended edifices so vast. The king divided it into quarters, each of 
them intended for men of the same profession. Thus there was the 
quarter of the troops, that of the ministers and clerks, that of the 
kdzfs and learned men, that of the shatkhs and fakirs, and that of 
the merchants and those who carry on trades. Each quarter was 
to contain within it everything necessary for its wants, mosques, 
minarets, markets, baths, mills, ovens, and workmen of every trade, 
including even blacksmiths, dyers, and curriers, so that the inhabi- 
tants should have no necessity to resort elsewhere for buying or 
selling, or the other requirements of life. Each quarter was to form 
a separate town, entirely independent of those surrounding it. 
° ° ° o ° o ° 
I questioned the Shaikh Mubérak about the city of Dehli and the 
court of its sovereign, and I obtained from him the following details. 
‘¢ Dehli consists of several cities which have become united, and each 
of which has a name of its own. Dehli, which was one among them, 
has given its name to all the rest. It is both long and broad, and 
covers a space of about forty miles in circumference. The houses 
are built of stone and brick, and the roofs of wood. The floors are 
paved with a white stone, like marble. None of the houses are 
more than two stories high, and some only one. It is only in the 
palace of the Sultan that marble is used for pavement. But if I 
can believe the Shaikh Aba Bakr bin Khallal, this description 
applies only to the old houses of Dehli, for the new ones are built 
differently. According to the same informant, Dehli comprises an 
aggregate of twenty-one cities. Gardens extend on three sides of 
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it, in a straight line for twelve thousand paces. The western side 
is not so furnished, because it borders on a mountain. Debli con- 
tains a thousand colleges, one of which belongs to the Shéfa’is, the 
rest to the Hanafts. In it there are about seventy hospitals, called 
Dérz-sh Shifé, or houses of cure. In the city, and those dependent 
upon it, the chapels and hermitages amount to 2,000. There are 
great monasteries, large open spaces, and numerous baths. The 
water used by the people is drawn from wells of little depth, 
seldom exceeding seven cubits. Hydraulic wheels are placed at 
their tops. The people drink rain-water, which is collected in 
large reservoirs constructed for that purpose, the distance across 
each of them being a bowshot, or even more. The chief mosque 
is celebrated for its minaret, which, in point of altitude, is said to 
have no equal in the world. If the statement of Shaikh Burhénu-d 
din Buarsi can be believed, the height of this part of the edifice is 
600 cubits. 

According to Shaikh Mubarak, the palaces of the Sultan of Dehli 
are exclusively occupied by the Sultan, his wives, concubines, eunuchs, 
male and female slaves, and mamliks. None of the kkdéns and amérs 
are permitted to dwell there. They make their appearance there 
only when they come to wait upon the Sultan, which they do twice 
a day, morning and afternoon. Afterwards, each one of them retires 
to his own house. 

As regards the great officers of State, those of the highest rank 
are called khdns, then the maltks,' then the amfrs, then the tsfak- 
sdlérs (generals), and, lastly, the officers (jand). The court of the 
sovereign comprises eighty khdns, or even more. The army con- 
sists of 900,000 horsemen, some of whom are stationed near the 
prince, and the rest are distributed in the various provinces of the 
empire. All are inscribed in the registers of the State, and partake 
of the liberality of their sovereign. These troops consist of Turks, 
inhabitants of Khata, Persians, and Indians. Among them are to 
be found athlete (pahlawdn), runners, (shatidr), and men of every 
kind. They have excellent horses, magnificent armour, and a fine 
costume. * © © The Sultan has 3,000 elephants, which, when ao- 


1 The French translation says “ois,” but I have no hesitation in substituting 
‘6 malik,’’ which is no doubt the original word. 
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coutred for battle, wear a covering of iron gilded. ° © ° He has 
20,000 Turk mamliks. © 9 9 It is not the same in India as in 
Egypt and Syria, where the maliks, amirs, and generals have in 
their service men whom they maintain out of their own resources. 
In India the officer has only to care for himself. As to the soldiers, 
the Sultan summons them for service, and they are paid from the 
public treasury. _The sums granted to a khdn, a malik, an amér, 
or a general, are given exclusively for his own personal main- 
tenance. The chamberlains and other dignitaries; the military men, 
such as the khdns, the maliks, and the amirs, all have a rank in 
proportion to the importance of their employ. The isfah-sdlérs 
(generals) have no right to approach the Sultan. It is from this 
class that governors and other similar functionaries are chosen. 
The kkdn has 10,000 horse under his command, the malik, 1,000; 
the amir, 100; and the tsfah-sdldr a smaller number. The khdns, 
maliks, amirs, and tsfah-sdldérs receive the revenues of places as- 
signed to them by the treasury, and if these do not increase, they 
never diminish. Generally speaking, they bring in much more 
than their estimated value. The khdn receives a grant of two acs 
of tankas, each tanka being worth eight dirhams. This sum belongs 
to him personally, and he is not expected to disburse any part of it 
to the soldiers who fight under his orders. The madtk receives an 
amount varying from 60,000 to 50,000 tankas, the amir from 40,000 
to 30,000, and the tsfah-sdldr 20,000, or thereabouts. The pay of 
the officer varies from 10,000 to 1,000 tankas. A mamluk receives 
500 tankas, and all receive, in addition, food and raiment, and forage 
for their horses. Soldiers and mamliks do not receive grants of 
land-revenue, but draw their pay in money from the public treasury. 
The officers have villages of which they receive the revenues. As 
this same traveller observed to me, the revenues of these lands, if 
they do not increase, certainly do not decrease. Some of the officers 
receive double, and even more than that, in excess of the estimated 
value of their grants. : 

The slaves of the Sultén each receive a monthly allowance for their 
maintenance of two mans of wheat and rice, and a daily allowance of 
three sfrs of meat, with all the necessary accompaniments. Besides, 
he receives ten tankas per month, and four suits of clothes every year. 
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The Sultan has a manufactory, in which 400 silk-weavers are em- 
ployed, and where they make stuffs of all kinds for the dresses of 
persons attached to the Court, for robes of honour and presents, in 
addition to the stuffs which are brought every year from China, 
"Irak, and Alexandria. Every year the Sultan distributes 200,000 
complete dresses ; 100,000 in spring, and 100,000 in antumn. The 
spring dresses consist principally of the goods manufactured at 
Alexandria. Those of the autumn are almost exclusively of silk 
manufactured at Dehli or imported from China and Irék. Dresses 
are also distributed to the monasteries and hermitages. 

The Sultan keeps in his service 500 manufacturers of golden 
tissues, who weave the gold brocades worn by the wives of the 
Sultan, and given away as presents to the amirs and their wives. 
Every year he gives away 10,000 Arab horses, of excellent breed, 
sometimes with saddle and bridle, sometimes without. @ @ @ As 
to the hacks which the Sultan distributes every year, their number 
is incalculable. He gives them in lots or by hundreds. Notwith- 
standing the number of horses in India, and notwithstanding the 
numbers annually imported, the Sultén has horses brought from all 
countries, and buys them at high prices for presents. These animals 
are consequently always dear, and yield a good profit to the horse- 
dealers. 

The Sultén has under him a ad{b, chosen from among the khens, 
who bears the title of Amriya, and enjoys, as his official appanage, 
@ considerable province, as large as Irék. He also has a waztr, who 
has a similar large appanage. This officer has four deputies called 
shak, who receive 20,000 to 40,000 tankas per annum. He has four 
dabirs, or secretaries, each of whom receives the revenue of a large 
maritime town. Each of them has under his orders about 300 clerks, 
the lowest and worst paid of whom receives 10,000 tankas a year. 
Some of the highest rank have towns and villages, and some have 
both (pay and lands) to the value of fifty (thousand). 

The Sadr-t Jahdn, or Kdztu-l kuzdt, which office is held, at the 
time I am writing, by Kamalu-d din, son of Burh4nu-d din, has ten 
towns, producing a revenue of about 60,000 tankas. This dignitary 
is also called Sadru-/ Isidm, and is the chief officer of justice. The 

Shaikhu-l Islém, who corresponds to our Shatkhu-sh shuytkh, has 
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the same revenue. Tho Muhéasib, or chief of the police, has a village 
which brings him in about 800 tankas. 

At the Court of this prince there are 1,200 physicians, 10,000 
falooners, who ride on horseback, and carry the birds trained for 
hawking, 300 beaters to go in front and put up the game, 3,000 
dealers, who sell the articles required for hawking, 500 table com- 
panions, 1,200 musicians, not including the mam/ék musicians to the 
number of 1,000, who are more especially charged with the teaching 
of music, and 1,000 poets skilled in one of three languages, Arabic, 
Persian, or Indian. All these are men of fine taste, who are included 
in the establishment of the Court, and receive magnificent presents. 
If the Sultan hears that one of his musicians has sung before any 
other pefson, he has him put to death. I asked my informant what 
pay these various officers received, but he did not know; he could 
only inform me that the table companions of the prince held some 
of them one, and some of them two towns; and that each of them. 
according to his rank, received 40,000, 30,000, or 20,000 tankas, 
without taking into account dresses, robes of honour, and other 
presents. 

According to Shaikh Mubarak, the Sultén gives two audiences 
daily, in the morning and in the evening, and a repast is then served, 
at which 20,000 men are present, khdns, maliks, amirs, tefah-sdldrs, 
and the principal officers. At his private meals, that is, at his 
dinner and supper, the Sultén receives learned lawyers to the number 
of 200, who eat with him and converse upon learned matters. 
Shaikh Aba Bakr bin Khall4l Bazzi told me that he asked the 
Sultén’s cook how many animals were killed daily to supply the 
royal table, and the reply was 2,500 oxen, 2,000 sheep, without 
taking into account fatted horses and birds of all descriptions. ° ° ° 

The amriya has under his charge the army and the people at 
large. Lawyers and learned men, whether inhabitants of the 
country or foreigners, are under the inspection of the Sadr-1 Jahan. 
The fakirs, whether natives or strangers, are under the Shaikhu-/ 
Isiém. Lastly, all travellers, ambassadors, er others, men of letters, 
poets, both native and foreign, are all under the dabirs, or secre- 
taries, 9 9 © 

When the Sultan goes hunting his suite is less numerous. He 
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only takes with him 100,000 horsemen and 200 elephants. Four 
wooden houses of two stories are carried in his train by 200 camels. 
Tents and pavilions of all kinds follow. When he travels from one 
place to another, for pleasure or for other motives, he takes with 
him 30,000 horsemen, 200 elephants, and 1,000 led horses, with 
saddles and bridles worked with gold, and with other trappings of 
gold, set with pearls and jewels. 

The Sultan is generous and liberal, and at the same time full of 
humility. Abu-s Safé "Umar bin Is’hik Shabali informed me that 
he saw this monarch at the funeral of a fakfr of great sanctity, and 
that he bore the coffin on his shoulders. He is noted for knowing 
the Holy Book by heart, as also the law book called Hidéya, which 
expounds the principles of the school of Aba Hanifa. He excels 
in all intellectual accomplishments. He possesses in the very 
highest degree a talent for caligraphy. He is given to religious 
exercises, and is careful to regulate his passions. To these advantages 
he adds literary acquirements. He is fond of reciting verses, com- 
posing them, and hearing them read, when he readily seizes their 
most hidden allusions. He likes to consult with learned men, and 
to converse with men of merit. He is also particularly fond of 
contending with poets in Persian, a language which he knows 
perfectly, and understands all its niceties of expression. © ° © 

The stories I have been told of the benevolence and generosity of 
this Sultan towards strangers, and to all who have recourse to him, 
pass all belief. ° ° © 

The Sultan never ceases to show the greatest zeal in making war 
upon the infidels, both by sea and land. 9 © © Every day thou- 
sands of slaves are sold at a very low price, so great is the number 
of prisoners. According to the unanimous statements of the travel- 
lers I have cited, the value, at Dehli, of a young slave girl, for 
domestic service, does not exceed eight tankas. Those who are 
deemed fit to fill the parts of domestic and concubine sell for about 
fifteen tankas. In other cities the prices are still lower. Aba-s 
Safa "Umar bin Is’h4k Shabal{ assured me that he bought a young 
slave in the flower of his youth for four dirhams. The rest may be 
understood from this. But still, in spite of the low price of slaves, 
200,00 tankas, and even more, are paid for young Indian girls. I 
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inquired the reason, © ® © and was told that these young girls are 
remarkable for their beauty, and the grace of their manners. ° % ® 

According to what I heard from Shabali, the smallest quantity of 
wine is not to be found either in shops or in private houses: s0 
great is the Sultén’s aversion to it and so severe the punishments 
with which he visits its votaries. Besides, the inhabitants of India 
have little taste for wine and intoxicating drinks, but content 
themselves with betel, an agreeable drug, the use of which is per- 
mitted without the slightest objection. ° ° ° 

From the information of the learned Sirdju-d din Abt-s Safé 
"Umar Shabali, it appears that the Sultén is very anxious to know 
all that passes in his territories, and to understand the position of 
all those who surround him, whether civilians or soldiers. He has 
emissaries, called intelligencers, who are divided into a great number 
of classes. One goes among the soldiers and people. When any 
fact comes under his notice which ought to be communieated to the 
Sultén, he reports it to the officer above him; this one, in like 
manner, communicates it to his superior; and so in due course the 
fact comes to the knowledge of the Sultan. For communicating 
the events which happen in distant provinces, there are established, 
between the capital and the chief cities of the different countries, 
posts, placed at certain distances from each other, which are like 
the post-relays m Egypt and Syria; but they are less wide apart, 
because the distance between them is not more than four bow-shots, 
or even less. At each of these posts ten swift runners are stationed, 
whose duty it is to convey letters to the next station without the 
least delay. As soon as one of these men receives a letter, he runs 
off as rapidly as possible, and delivers it to the next runner, who 
starts immediately with similar speed, while the former returns 
quietly to his own post. Thus a letter from a very distant place 
is conveyed in a very short time with greater celerity than if it had 
been transmitted by post, or by camel express. At each of these 
post-stations there are mosques, where prayers are said, and where 
travellers can find shelter, reservoirs full of good water, and markets 
where all things necessary for the food of man and beast can be 
purchased, so that there is very little necessity for carrying water, 
or food, or tents. 
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All through the country which separates the two capitals of the 
empire, Dehli and Deogir, the Sultan has had drums placed at every 
post-station. When any event occurs in a city, or when the gate 
of one is opened or closed, the drum is instantly beaten. The next 
nearest drum is then beaten, and in this manner the Sultan is daily 
and exactly informed at what time the gates of the most distant 
cities are opened or closed. © 9 © 

I will now speak about the money, and afterwards about the price 
of provisions, seeing that these are regulated and calculated upon 
the value of money. Shaikh Mubérak informed me that the red 
lac consists of 100,000 tankas (of gold), and the whste lace of 100,000 
tankas (of silver). The gold tanka, called the red tanka, is equal to 
three miskdls and the silver tanka comprises eight dirhams hashtkani.' 
The dirham hashtkant has the same weight as the silver dirkam 
current in Egypt and Syria. The value of both is the same, with 
scarcely the slightest difference. The dirham hashtkdnt answers to 
four dirhams sultdnis, otherwise called dukdats. A dirham sultdni is 
worth the third of a dirham shashkdni, which is a third kind of silver 
coin current in India, and which is worth three-fourths of the dirham 
hashtkdnt. A piece, which is the half of the dirham sultdni, is called 
yakdnt (piece of one), and is worth one yifal. Another dirham, called 
dwdsdahkdni (piece of twelve), passes for a hashtkdni and a half. 
Another coin, called shdnzdahkdni, corresponds to two dirhams. So 
the silver coins current in India are six, s.6. the dirham shdnsdahkdni, 
the dwdzdahkdni, the hashtkdnt, the shashkdni, the sulténi, and the 
yakdni. The least of these pieces is the derham sultdni. These 
three kinds of dirhams are employed in commerce, and are taken 
universally, but there is no one of more general use than the dirham 
sultdni, which is worth a quarter of the dirham of Egypt and of 
Syria. The dirham sultdni is equal to eight fals [or fulus]; the jital 

to four fals; and the dirham hashtkéni, which corresponds exactly to 
the silver dirham of Egypt and Syria, is worth thirty-two fais. 

The riti of India, which is called sir, weighs seventy miskdle, 
which, estimated in dirhams of Egypt, is worth 102%. Forty sirs 


1 T retain the original spelling, as Mr. Thomas contends that Adné, and not gdni, is 
the true reading. As, however, the Arabic has no g, but uses & for it, this passage 
decides nothing. See supra, p. 357. 
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make one man. They do not know the way of measuring grain in 
India. 

As to the price of provisions, wheat, which is the dearest article, 
sells for a dirham hashtkdni and a half the man. Barley costs one 
dirham the man. Rice, one dirham three-quarters the man; but some 
sorts of this grain are higher in price. Two mans of peas cost a dirham 
hashtkdni. Beef and goats’ flesh are of the same price, and are sold 
at the rate of six s{rs for a dirham sultdni, which is the quarter of a 
dirham hashtkdnt. Mutton sells at four sirs the dirham sultdni. A 
goose costs two dirhams hashtkdnts, and four fowls can be bought for 
one hashtkdnt. Sugar sells at five stirs the hashtkdni, and sugar-candy 
at four sirs the dirham. A well-fatted sheep of the first quality sells 
for a tanka, which represents eight dirhams hashtkants. A good ox 
sells for two tankas, and sometimes for less. Buffaloes at the same 
price. The general food of the Indians is beef and goats’ flesh. I 
asked Shaikh Mubarak if this usage arose from the scarcity of sheep, 
and he replied that it was a mere matter of habit, for in all the 
villages of India there are sheep in thousands. For a dirham of 
the money of Egypt four fowls can be bought of the best quality. 
Pigeons, sparrows, and other birds are sold very cheap. Allekinds 
of game, birds, and quadrupeds, are extremely plentiful. There 
are elephants and rhinoceroses, but the elephants of the country of 
the Zinjes are the most remarkable. ° ° © 

Our shatkh, the marvel of the age, Shamsu-d din Isfahdn{, gave 
me the following details. Kutbu-d din Shirfzi maintained that 
alchemy was a positive science. One day I argued with him, and 
endeavoured to prove the falsity of the art. He replied, “You 
know very well the quantity of gold that is annually consumed in 
the fabrication of various articles and objects of many kinds. The 
mines are far from producing a quantity equal to that which is thus 
withdrawn. As regards India, I have calculated that for the last 
three thousand years that country has not exported gold into other 
countries, and whatever has entered it has never come out again. 
Merchants of all countries never cease to carry pure gold into India, 
and to bring back in exchange commodities of herbs and gums. If 
gold were not produced in an artificial way, it would altogether have 
disappeared.” Our shatkh, Shahabu-d din, observed upon this that 
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what this author asserted of gold going into India, and never coming 
out again, was perfectly true; but the conclusion which he drew 
from this fact, as to alchemy being a real science, was false and 
illusory. ° 

He adds the following statement: ‘I have heard say that one of 
the predecessors of the Sultén, after making great conquests, carried 
off from the countries he had subdued as much gold as required 
18,000 oxen to carry.” 

I must add, that the inhabitants of India have the character of 
liking to make money and hoard it. If one of them is asked how 
much property he has, he replies, “I don’t know, but I am the second 
or third of my family who has laboured to increase the treasure 
which an ancestor deposited in a certain cavern, or in certain holes, 
and I do not know how much it amounts to.” The Indians are ac- 
customed to dig pits for the reception of their hoards. Some form 
an excavation in their houses like a cistern, which they close with 
care, leaving only the opening necessary for introducing the gold 
pieces. ‘Thus they accumulate their riches. They will not take 
worked gold, either broken or in ingots, but in their fear of fraud 
refuse all but coined money. 

The following information I derived from the Shaikh Burhaénu-d 
din Abi Bakr bin Khallah Muhammad Bazzi, the Suff. The Sultan 
[Muhammad Tughlik] sent an army against a country bordering 
upon Deogir, at the extremity of that province. It is inhabited by 
infidels, and all its princes bear the title of rd [rdt]. The reigning 
prince, finding himself pressed by the troops of the Sultan, made 
this communication : “Tell your master that if he will leave us at 
peace, I am ready to send him all the riches he can desire; all he 
has to do is to send me sufficient beasts to carry the sum he requires.” 
The general sent this proposition to his master, and was ordered to 
cease hostilities, and to give the rdi a safe conduct. When the rdi 
appeared before the Sultan, the latter heaped honours upon him, and 
said: “I have never heard the like of what you have proposed. 
What is the amount, then, of those treasures that you undertake to 
load with gold as many beasts of burden as we like to send?” The 
rai replied: “Seven princes have preceded me in the government of 
my kingdom. Each of them amassed a treasure amounting to seventy 
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babine, and all these treasures are still at my disposal.” The word 
babin’ signifies a very large cistern, into which there is a descent 
by a ladder on each of the four sides. The Sultan, delighted by 
this statement, ordered his seal to be put on these treasures, which 
was done. Then he ordered the rd{ to appoint viceroys in his 
dominions, and to reside at Dehli. He also invited him to turn 
Musulmén, but on his refusal he allowed him to adhere to his own 
religion. The rdt dwelt at the court of the Sultén, and appointed 
viceroys to govern his territories. The Sultan assigned him a suit- 
able income, and sent considerable sums into his territories to be 
distributed as alms among the inhabitants, seeing they were now 
subjects of the empire. Lastly, he did not touch the dadbtine, but left 
them as they were, under seal. 


D.—TRAVELS OF IBN BATUTA. 


Ibn Batata was a native of Tangiers, who travelled over the 
greater part of Asia, and visited India in the reign of Muhammad 
Tughlik. Elphinstone’s summary of the character and value of 
this traveller's writings is so brief and so much to the point that 
it can hardly be improved. He says Ibn Batata “could have had 
no interest in misrepresentation, as he wrote after his return to 
Africa. He confirms, to the full extent, the native accounts, both 
of the king’s talents and of his crimes, and gives exactly such a 
picture of mixed magnificence and desolation as one would expect 
under such a sovereign. He found an admirably regulated horse 
and foot post from the frontiers to the capital, while the country was 
so disturbed as to make travelling unsafe. He describes Dehli as a 
most magnificent city, its mosque and walls without an equal on 
earth ; but although the king was then repeopling it, it was almost 
a desert. ‘The greatest city in the world, he said, had the fewest 
inhabitants.’ ” 

The extracts which follow have been selected as containing the most 
important and interesting events and facts which he has recorded 
about India. His details do not always precisely agree with those 


} Bdbni in Hindi signifies a enake’s hole, and in Hindu belief snakes keep guard 
over hidden treasure. 
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of the regular historians. He recounted, and no doubt honestly, the 
information he received from the respectable and well-informed in- 
dividuals with whom he was brought in contact; and there is an 
air of veracity about his statements which favourably impresses the 
reader. In his African home he carefully wrote down that which he 
had gathered in the free course of conversation. But, while on the one 
hand he doubtless heard many facts and opinions which the speakers 
would not have dared to commit to writing and publish, some de- 
duction must be made on the other side for the looge statements 
and bold assertions which pass current when there is no probability 
of bringing them to the test of public judgment. Thus he distinctly 
relates that Muhammad Tughlik compassed the death of his father 
by an apparent accident, and he is probably right in his statement, 
but Barn{ records the catastrophe as a simple accident, and Firishta 
only notices the charge of foul play to reject and condemn it. 
Ibn Batata was received with much respect at the court of Mu- 
hammad Tughlik, and experienced in his own person much of the 
boundless liberality and some little of the severity of that lavish 
and savage sovereign. When the traveller arrived in Dehli the king 
was absent, but the queen-mother received him. He was presented 
with splendid robes, 2,000 dindrs in money, and a house to live in. 
On the return of the Sultén, he was treated yet more splendidly. He 
received a grant of villages worth 5,000 dindrs per annum, a present 
of ten female captives, a fully caparisoned horse from the royal 
stables, and a further sum of 5,000 dindrs. Besides this, he was 
made a judge of Delhi at a salary of 12,000 dindrs a year, and was 
allowed to draw the first year in advance. After this he received 
another present of 12,000 dindrs, but he records the fact that 8 
deduction of ten per cent. was always made from these presents. 
He afterwards got into debt to the amount of 45,000 dindrs, but he 
presented an Arabic poem to the Sultan in which he recounted his 
difficulties, and the Sultén undertook to satisfy his creditors. When 
the sovereign left Dehli he received further marks of his favour and 
liberality, but subsequently he fell into disgrace for having visited 
an obnoxious shaikh. His account of his terrors is rather amusing. 
“The Sultén ordered four of his slaves never to lose sight of me in 
the audience chamber, and when such an order is given, it is very 
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rarely that the person escapes. The first day the slaves kept watch 
over me was a Friday, and the Almighty inspired me to repeat these 
words of the Kuran: ‘ God is sufficient for us, and what an excellent 
Protector!’ On that day I repeated this sentence 33,000 times, and 
IT passed the night in the audience chamber. I fasted five days in 
succession. Every day I read the whole of the Kuran, and I broke 
my fast only by drinking a little water. The sixth day I took some 
food, then I fasted four days more in succession, and I was released 
after the death of the shatkh. Thanks be to the Almighty!” His 
danger had such an effect upon him, that he gave up his offices and 
went into religious retirement, but the Sultan sent to recall him, 
and appointed him his ambassador to the King of China. His ac- 
count of his journey through India to Malabar where he embarked, 
is full of interesting matter. Dr. Lee made a translation of Ibn 
Batata for the Oriental Translation Fund in 1829, but the complete 
Arabic text with a French translation has since been published by 
M. M. Defremery and Sanguinetti. It is from this version that the 
following Extracts have been taken by the Editor. 


EXTRACTS. 


The Shaikh Aba ’Abdu-llah Muhammad, son of ’Abdu-llah, son of 
Muhammad, son of Ibrahim Al Lawéti, at Tanji, ommonly known 
as Ibn Batuta, thus declares:—On the lst of the sacred month of 
Muharram, 734 u. (12th Sept. 1333), we arrived at the river Sind, 
the same as is called Panj-éb, a name signifying “Five Rivers.” 
This river is one of the largest known. It overflows in the hot 
season, and the inhabitants of the country sow their lands after the 
inundation, as the people of Egypt do after the overflow of the Nile. 
From this river begin the territories of the great Sultén Muhammad 
Shah, king of Hind and of Sind. * ® ® 

The barid or post in India is of two kinds. The horse-post is 
called ulék, and is carried on by means of horses belonging to the 
Sult4n stationed at every four miles. The foot-post is thus arranged. 
Each mile is divided into three equal parts, called ddwah, which 
signifies one-third of a mile. Among the Indians the mile is called 
kos. At each third of a mile there is a village well populated ; 
outside of which are three tents, in which are men ready to depart. 
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These men gird up their loins, and take in their hands a whip about 
two cubits long, tipped with brass bells. When the runner leaves 
the village, he holds the letter in one hand, and in the other the 
whip with the bells. He runs with all his strength, and when the 
men in the tents hear the sound of the bells they prepare to receive 
him. When he arrives, one of them takes the letter and sets off 
with all speed. He keeps on cracking his whip until he reaches the 
next ddwah. Thus, these couriers proceed until the letter reaches 
its destination. 

This kind of post is quicker than the horse-post; and the fruits of 
Khurdsén, which are much sought after in India, are often conveyed 
by this means. © © ® It is by this channel also that great prisoners 
are transported. They are each placed upon a seat, which the run- 
ners take upon their heads and run with. © © ® 

When the intelligencers inform the Sultén of the arrival of 8 
stranger in his dominions, he takes full notice of the information. 
The writers do their best to communicate full particulars. They 
announce the arrival of a stranger, and describe him and his dress. 
They note the number of his companions, slaves, servants, and beasts. 
They describe his style of travelling and lodging, and give an account 
of his expenditure. Not one of these details is passed over. When 
a traveller arrives at Mult4n, which is the capital of Sind, he remains 
there until an order is received from the Sult4n for his proceeding to 
Court and prescribing the kind of treatment he is to receive. 9 ° 9 

It is the custom of the Sultan of India, Abf-1 Mujahid Muhammad 
Shih, to honour strangers, to favour them, and to distinguish them 
in a manner quite peculiar, by appointing them to governments or 
to places of importance. Most of his courtiers, chamberlains, wazirs, 
magistrates, and brothers-in-law are foreigners. ° ° ° 

No stranger admitted to Court can avoid offering a present as 
a kind of introduction, which the Sultén repays by one of mach 
greater value. ® © When I arrived in Sind, I observed this practice, 
and bought some horses, camels, and slaves from the dealers. © ° ° 
Two days’ march, after crossing the river Sind, we arrived at Janéni, 
a fine large town on the banks of the Sind. It possesses some fine 
markets, and its population belongs to a race called Sémirah [Samra], 
who have inhabited the place for a long time, their ancestors having 
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established themselves there since the time of its conquest in the 
time of Hajj4j, son of Ydasuf, as is related by historians in the ac- 
counts of the conquest of Sind. ° ° © The people known by the 
name of Sémirah do not eat with any one, and no one must look at 
them when they eat. They do not connect themselves in marriage 
with any other tribe, nor will others ally themselves with them. 
They had at that time a chief named Unar, whose history I shall 


relate. 9 9 — 


We arrived at the imperial residence of Dehli, capital of India, 
which is a famous and large city uniting beauty and strength. It is 
surrounded by a wall, the like of which is unknown in the universe. 
It is the largest city of India, and, in fact, of all the countries subject 
to Islim in the East. 


Description of Dehli. 

Delhi is a city of great extent, and possesses a numerous popu- 
lation. It consists at present of four neighbouring and contiguous 
cities. 

1. Dehli, properly so called, is the old city built by the idolaters, 
which was conquered in the year 584 H. (1188 a.p.). 

2. Siri, also called Daru-l-Khilafat or Seat of the Khalifat. The 
Sultén gave it to Ghiydsu-d din, grandson of the Khalif ’Abb4side 
Al Mustansir, when he came to visit him. Sultan ’Aléu-d din and 
his son Kutbu-d din, of whom we shall have to speak hereafter, 
dwelt there. 

3. Tughlikébad, so called from the name of its founder the Sultan 
Tughlik, father of the Sultan of India whose Court we are now 
visiting. 9 ° 

4. Jahén-panah, Refuge of the World, specially designed for the 
residence of the reigning Sultan of India, Muhammad Shah. He 
built it, and it was his intention to connect all these four cities 
together by one and the same wall. He raised a portion of it, but 
abandoned its completion in consequence of the enormous expense 
its erection would have entailed. 

The wall which surrounds Dehli has no equal. It is eleven cubits 
thick. Chambers are constructed in it which are occupied by the 
night watch and the persons charged with the care of the gates. In 
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these chambers also there are stores of provisions called ambdr, 
magazines of the munitions of war, and others in which are kept 
mangonels and ra’ddas (‘‘thunderer”—a machine employed in siegee). 
Grain keeps in these chambers without change or the least deteriora- 
tion. I saw some rice taken out of one of these magazines; it was 
black in colour, but good to the taste. I also saw some millet taken 
out. All these provisions had been stored by Sultan Balban ninety 
years before. Horse and foot can pass inside this wall from one end 
of the city to the other. Windows to give light have been opened 
in it on the inside towards the city. The lower part of the wall is 
built of stone, the upper part of brick. The bastions are numerous 
and closely placed. The city of Dehli has twenty-eight gates. First, 
that of Baddéin, which is the principal. 9 % ® 

The chief Kdzé of Hind and Sind, Kamélu-d din Muhammad, son 
of Burhanu-d din of Ghazni, Sadr-i Jahdn, informed me how the city 
of Dehli was conquered from the infidels in 584 (1188 a.p.). I read 
the same date inscribed upon the mihrdb of the great mosque of the 
city. The same person also informed me that Dehli was taken by 
the amfr Kutbu-d din Aibak, who was entitled Sipdh-sdldr, meaning 
General of the armies. He was one of the slaves of the venerated 
Shahdbu-d din Muhammad, son of 84m the Ghorian, king of Ghazni 
and Khurdsén, who had seized upon the kingdom of Ibréhim, son 
(grandson) of the warlike Mahmid bin Subuktigin, who began the 
conquest of India. 

The aforesaid Shahdbu-d din had sent out the amfr Kutbu-d din 
with a considerable army. God opened for him the gates of Lahore, 
where he fixed his residence. His power became considerable. He 
was calumniated to the Sultén, and the associates of the monarch 
strove to inspire him with the idea that Kutbu-d din aimed at 
becoming king of India, and that he was already in open revolt. 
Intelligence of this reached Kutbu-d din. He set of with all speed, 
arrived at Ghazni by night, and presented himself to the Sultén, 
without the knowledge of those who had denounced him. Next day 
Shahabu-d din took his seat upon the throne, and placed Aibak below, 
where he was not visible. The courtiers and associates who had 
maligned Aibak arrived, and when they had all taken their places, 
the king questioned them about Aibak. They reiterated their state- 
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ment that Aibak was in revolt, and said, ‘“‘ We know for certain that 
he aims at royalty.” Then the Sultan kicked the foot of the throne, 
and clapping his hands, cried out “ Aibak!” ‘Here am I,” replied 
he, and came forth before his accusers. They were confounded, 
and in their terror they hastened to kiss the ground. The Sultaén 
said to them, “I pardon you this time, but beware how you speak 
against Aibak again.” He ordered Aibak to return to India, and he 
obeyed. He took the city of Dehli, and other cities besides. 


Shamsu-d din Altamsh. 

Shamsu-d din Altamsh was the first who reigned in Dehli with 
independent power. Before his accession to the throne he had been 
a slave of the amir Kutbu-d din Aibak, the general of his army and 
his lieutenant. When Kutbu-d din died he assumed the sovereign 
power, and assembled the population to take from them the oath of 
allegiance. The lawyers waited upon him, headed by the Kaziu-l 
Kuzét Wajfhu-d din al Kaséni. They entered into his presence 
and sat down, the Kdzfu-l Kuzdt sitting down by his side, acoord- 
ing to custom. The Sultén knew what they wanted to speak about. 
He raised the corner of the carpet on which he was reclining, and 
presented to them the deed of his manumission. The Kdzf and 
the lawyers read it, and then took the oath of allegiance. 
Altamsh became undisputed sovereign, and reigned for twenty-eight 
years. He was just, pious, and virtuous. Among his noteworthy 
characteristics was the zeal with which he endeavoured to redress 
wrongs, and to render justice to the oppressed. He made an order 
that any man who suffered from injustice should wear a coloured 
dress. Now all the inhabitants of India wear white clothes; so 
whenever he gave audience, or rode abroad, and saw any one in a 
coloured dress he inquired into his grievance, and took means to 
render him justice against his oppressor. But he was not satisfied 
with this plan, and said: “Some men suffer injustice in the night, 
and I wish to give them redress.” So he placed at the door of his 
palace two marble lions, upon two pedestals which were there. 
These lions had an iron chain round their necks, from which hung 
a great bell. The victim of injustice came at night and rung the 
bell, and when the Sultan heard it, he immediately inquired into 
the case and gave satisfaction to the complainant. 
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- Ruknu-d din. 


At his death Sultén Shamsu-d din left three sons: Ruknu-d din, 
who succeeded him; Mu’izzu-d d{n, and Nasiru-d din, and one 
daughter named Raziya, full sister of Mu’izzu-d din. When 
Ruknu-d din was recognized as Sultan, after the death of his 
father, he began his reign by unjust treatment of his brother, 
Mu’izzu-d din, whom he caused to be put to death. Raziya was 
full sister of this unfortunate prince, and she reproached Ruknu-d 
din with his death, which made him meditate her assassination. 
One Friday he left the palace to go to prayers. Haziya then as- 
cended to the terrace of the Old Palace, called Daulat-khdna, close 
by the chief mosque. She was clothed in the garments of the 
wronged, and, presenting herself to the people, she addressed them 
from the terrace, saying, ‘“ My brother has killed his brother, and 
wishes to kill me also.” She then reminded them of the reign of 
her father, and of the many benefits he had bestowed upon them. 
Thereupon the auditors rushed tumultuously towards Ruknu-d din, 
who was in the mosque, seized him, and brought him to Raziya. 
She said, ‘‘ The slayer must be slain.” So they massacred him in 
retaliation for his murder of his brother. The brother of these two 
princes, Nésiru-d din, was yet in his infancy, so the people agreed 
to recognize Raziya as Sovereign. 


The Empress Rasiya. 


When Ruknu-d din had been killed, the soldiers agreed to place 
his sister, Raziya, on the throne. They proclaimed her Sovereign, 
and she reigned with absolute authority for four years. She rode 
on horseback as men ride, armed with a bow and quiver, and sur- 
rounded with courtiers. She did not veil her face. She was even- 
tually suspected of an intimacy with one of her slaves, an Abyssin- 
ian by birth, and the people resolved upon deposing her and giving 
her a husband. So she was deposed and married to one of her 
relations, and her brother, Naésiru-d dfn, obtained the supreme power. 


Nasiru-d din, son of Shamsu-d din Altamsh. 


After the deposition of Raziya, her younger brother, Nasiru-d din, 
ascended the throne, and for some time exercised royal authority. 
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But Raziya and her husband revolted against him, mounted their 
horses, and, gathering round them their slaves and such disaffected 
persons as were willing to join them, they prepared to give battle. 
Nasiru-d din came out of Dehli with his slave and lieutenant 
Ghiyasu-d din Balban, who became ruler of the kingdom after him. 
The opposing forces met, and Raziya was defeated and obliged to 
fly. Pressed by hunger and overcome with fatigue, she addressed 
herself to a man engaged in cultivating the ground and begged for 
food. He gave her a bit of bread, which she devoured, and then 
she was overpowered by sleep. She was dressed in the garments of 
@ man; but when the peasant looked at her as she slept, he perceived 
under her upper garment a tunic trimmed with gold and pearls. See- 
ing she was a woman he killed her, stripped her of her valuables, drove 
away her horse, and buried her corpse in his field. He then carried 
some of her garments to the market for sale. The dealers suspected 
him, and took him before the magistrate, who caused him to be 
beaten. The wretch then confessed that he had killed Raziya, and 
told his guards where he had buried her. They exhumed her body, 
washed it,'and, wrapping it in a shroud, buried it again in the same 
place. A small shrine was erected over her grave, which is visited 
by pilgrims, and is considered a place of sanctity. It is situated on 
the banks of the Jumna, about a parasang from Dehli. 

After the death of his sister, Nasiru-d din remained undisputed 
master of the State, and reigned in peace for twenty years. He was 
a religious king. He made copies of the Holy Book and sold them, 
supporting himself on the money thus obtained. Kazi Kamélu-d 
din showed me a copy of the Kuran, written by this sovereign, with 
great taste and elegance. At length his lieutenant, Ghiyasu-d din 
Balban killed him, and succeeded to his throne. 


Sultdn Ghiydsu-d din Balban. 


After Balban had killed his master Nasiru-din, he reigned with 
absolute power for twenty years. He had previously been lieutenant 
of his predecessor for a similar period. He was one of the best of 
sovereigns—just, clement (halim), and good. One of his acts of 
generosity was this:—He built a house to which he gave the name, 
«Abode of security.” All debtors who entered it had their debts 
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discharged, and whoever in fear fled there for refuge found safety. 
If a man who had killed another took refuge there, the Sultan 
bought off the friends of the deceased; and if any delinquent fled 
there he satisfied those who pursued him. The Sultén was buried 
in this building, and I have visited his tomb. 

© © © The Sultén Shamsu-din Altamsh sent a merchant to buy 
slaves for him at Samarkand, Bokhféré, and Turmuz. This man 
purchased a hundred slaves, among whom was Balban. When they 
were presented to the Sultan, they all pleased him except Balban, 
who was short in stature and of mean appearance. The Sultén 
exclaimed, ‘I will not take this one,” but the slave cried, ‘“‘ Master 
of the World, for whom have you bought these servants?’ The 
Sultan laughed and said, “I have bought them for myself.” 
Balban replied, “ Then buy me, for the love of God.” “Good,” 
exclaimed the Sultén. So he purchased him and placed him with 
his other slaves. 

Balban was treated with contempt, and placed among the water- 
carriers. Men versed in astrology told the Sultan that one of his 
slaves would take the kingdom from his son and appropriate it to 
himself. They continually reiterated this prediction, but the Sultan 
in his rectitude and justice paid no heed to it. At length they 
repeated this prediction to the chief queen, mother of the king’s sons, 
and she told the Sultan of it. The words now made an impression 
upon him, and he sent for the astrologers and said, “Can you recog- 
nize, if you see him, the slave who shall deprive my son of the 
kingdom?” They replied that they had a means by which they 
could pick him out. The Sultan ordered all his slaves to be brought 
out, and sat down to review them. They came before him, class 
after class, and the astrologers looked at them and said, ‘“‘ We have 
not yet seen him.” It was one o’clock in the afternoon, and the 
water-carriers being hungry, resolved upon collecting a little money 
and sending some one to the market to purchase food. So they 
clubbed their dirhams, and sent Balban with them, because there 
was no one among them who was more despised than he. In the 
market he could not find what his companions wanted, and s0 he 
went to another market. This delayed him, and when it came to 
the turn of the water-carriers to be passed in review, he had not 
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come back. His companions took his water-bottle and pot, and 
putting them on the back of another youth, presented him as Balban. 
When the name of Balban was called, this youth passed before the 
astrologers, and so the review passed over without their finding the 
person they sought. When the review was over, Balban returned, 
for it was the will of God that his destiny should be accomplished. 

Eventually the noble qualities of the slave were discovered, and 
he was made chief of the water-carriers. Then he entered the army, 
and became in course of time an amir. Sultén Nasiru-d din, before 
he came to the throne, married his daughter, and when he became 
master of the kingdom he made him his lieutenant. Balban dis- 
charged the duties of this office for twenty years, after which he 
killed his sovereign, and remained master of the empire for twenty 
years longer, as we have already stated. He had two sons, one of 
them was “the Martyr Khan,” his successor designate, and his 
viceroy in Sind, where he resided in the city of Multan. He was 
killed in a war which he carried on against the Tétérs and Turks 
(Mughals). He left two sons Kai-kubéd and Kai-khusra. The 
younger son of Balban was called Nasiru-d din, and ruled as viceroy 
for his father at Lakhnauti. 

Upon the death of “the Martyr Khan,” Balban named Kai- 
khusra, son of the deceased, as heir to the throne, preferring him to 
his own son Nasiru-d din. The latter had a son named Mu’izzu-d 
din, who lived at Dehli with his grandfather. This young man, upon 
the death of his grandfather, and while his father was living, became 
successor to the throne under the extraordinary circumstances wo 
will now mention. 


Sultén Mwizzu-d din, son of Ndsiru-d din, son of Sultdén Ghiydsu-d 
din Balban. 


Sult4n Ghiydsu-d dfn died in the night while his son Nasiru-din 
was at Lakhnaut{, after naming as his successor his grandson Kai- 
khusra, as we have above stated. Now the chief of the amirs and 
deputy of Sult4n Ghiydsu-d din was the enemy of this young prince, 
and he formed a plot against him which succeeded. He drew up a 
document, in which he forged the hands of the chief amirs, attesting 
that they had taken the oath of allegiance to Mu’izzu-d din, grand- 
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son of the deceased Balban. Then he presented himself before 
Kai-khusri, feigning the greatest interest in him, and said: ‘‘ The 
amérs have sworn allegiance to your cousin, and I fear their designs 
against you.” Kai-khusrai inquired what was best to be done, 
and the chief of the amfrs advised him to fly to Sind and save his 
life. The prince asked how he was to get out of the city, as all the 
gates were shut; and the chief amfr answered that he had got the keys 
and would let him out. Kai-khusraé thanked him for his offer and 
kissed his hand. The amfr advised him to take horse immediately, 
and so he mounted his horse and was followed by his connexions 
and slaves. The amir opened the gate and let him out, and closed 
it immediately he had quitted Dehli. 

The amir then sought an audience of Mu’izzu-d din, and took the 
oath of submission. The young prince inquired how he could be 
Sultan, when the title of heir presumptive belonged to his cousin. 
The chief of the amirs then informed him of the ruse he had used 
against his cousin, and how he had got him to leave the city. 
Mu’izzu-d din thanked him for his exertions, and accompanied him 
to the palace of the king, where he called together the amfrs and 
courtiers who swore allegiance to him in the course of the night. 
When morning came, the population followed the same course, and 
the authority of Mu’izzu-d din was firmly established. His father 
was still alive, and was in Bengal at Lakhnaut{. When he heard of 
what had taken place, he said, “I am the heir of the kingdom; 
how, then, can my son have become master, and have gained absolute 
power, while I am alive?” He set off for Dehli with his troops. 
His son also took the field at the head of his army, with the design 
of repulsing him from Dehli. They met near the town of Karra, 
un the banks of the Ganges, a place to which Hindus resort in 
pilgrimage. Néasiru-d din encamped upon the Karra side of the 
river, and his son, Sultan Mu’izzu-d dfn, upon the other, so that the 
river ran between them. They were resolved upon fighting each 
other; but God wished to spare the blood of Musulmdns, and imbued 
the heart of Nésiru-d din with feelings of pity for his son. So he 
said to himself, “If my son reigns, it will be an honour to me; it 
is only right, then, that I should desire that.” At the same time God 
filled the heart of Mu’izzu-d din with sentiments of submission to 
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his father. Each of these two princes entered a boat, and, without 
any escort of troops, they met in the middle of the river. The 
Sultan kissed the foot of his father and made his excuses; and the 
latter replied, “I give thee my kingdom, and confide the govern- 
ment of it to thee.” ‘Thereupon he took the oath of fidelity, and 
was about to return to the provinces he possessed, when his son 
said, “You must certainly come into my kingdom.” The father 
and son proceeded together towards Dehli, and entered the palace. 
The father’ placed Mu’izzu-d d{n upon the throne, and stood before 
him. The interview which they had upon the river was called “The 
Conjunction of the Two Auspicious Stars,” because of its happy 
results, in sparing the blood of the people, and in causing the father 
and son to offer to each other the kingdom, and to abstain from 
fighting. Many poets have celebrated this incident. 

Nasiru-d din returned to his territories, and some years after died 
there, leaving several children, among whom was Ghiydsu-d din 
Bahadur, whom Sultén Tughlik made prisoner, and whom his son, 
Muhammad, released after his death. So the kingdom remained 
in the peaceable possession of Mu’izzu-d din for four years, which 
were like festival days. I have heard a person who lived at 
this period describe the happiness, the cheapness of provisions 
at this time, and the liberality and munificence of Mu’izzu-d din. 
It was this prince who built the minaret of the northern court 
of the great mosque at Dehli, which has no equal in the universe. 
An inhabitant of India informed me that Mu’izzu-d din was much 
given to the society of women and to drinking; that he was attacked 
by a malady which defied all the efforts of his physicians to cure, 
and that one side of him was dried up (paralysis). Then his 
lieutenant, Jalalu-d din Firoz Shéh Khilji, rose up against him. 


Sultdén Jaldlu-d din. 


When, as we have just described, Sultan Mu’izzu-d din was at- 
tacked with hemiplegia, his lieutenant, Jaldlu-d din, revolted against 
him, and, going out of the city, he encamped upon a hill in the 
neighbourhood, beside a mortuary chapel called Jaishani. Mu’izzu-d 
din sent out amirs to attack him, but all whom he sent with this 
object swore fidelity to Jalélu-d din, and enrolled themselves in his 
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army. The chief rebel afterwards entered the city and besieged the 
Sult4n in his palace for three days. An eye-witness of the fact in- 
formed me that Sultan Mu’izzu-d din suffered from hunger, and could 
get nothing to eat. One of his neighbours sent him some food to 
appease his hunger, but the rebellious amfr forced his way into the 
palace and Mu’izzu-d din was killed. 

Jalélu-d din succeeded. He was an amiable and good man, and 
his gentleness made him the victim of an assassin, as we shall 
presently relate. He continued in peaceable possession ofthe throne 
for several years, and built the palace which bears his name. It 
was this building which Sultén Muhammad gave to his brother-in- 
law, the amfr Ghadé, son of Muhanna, when he married him to his 
sister, an event which will be spoken of hereafter. 

Sultan Jalalu-d din had a son named Ruknu-d din, and a nephew 
called ’Aléu-d din, whom he married to his daughter, and to whom 
he gave the government of the towns of Karra and Manikpir, with 
the dependent territories. The wife of ’Ald4u-d din tormented him, 
and he was continually complaining of her to his uncle (and father- 
in-law), Sultan Jalalu-d din, until dissension arose between them 
on the subject. ’Al4u-d din was a sharp and brave man, who had 
often been victorious, and the ambition of sovereignty took possession 
of his mind, but he had no wealth but what he won by the point of 
his sword by despoiling the infidels. He set out to carry the holy 
war into the country of Deogir (or Daulatéb4d), which is also called 
the country of Kataka, of which mention will be made hereafter. 
Deogir is the capital of Malwa and of Marhata (the country of the 
Mahrattas), and its ruler was the most powerful of all the infidel 
kings. In the course of this expedition, the horse of ’Aldu-d din 
stumbled against a stone and threw his rider. ’Aldu-d din heard 
a sort of jingling noise made by the stone. He ordered the place 
to be dug up, and a considerable treasure was found under the stone, 
which he divided among his companions. When he arrived at 
Deogir, the ruler submitted and surrendered the city without fight- 
ing, making valuable presents to his conqueror. ’Alau-d din re- 
turned to Karra, but did not send any portion of the spoil to his 
uncle. Certain persons stirred up the feelings of his uncle against 
him, and the Sultén summoned him. He refused to go to Court, 
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and the Sultén then said, “I will go and bring him, for he is to me 
'asason.” Accordingly he set out with his army, and marched until 
he reached the bank of the river opposite to Karra, at the same place 
where Sultan Mu’izzu-d din had encamped when he went to meet his 
father, Nasiru-d din. He embarked on the river to go and meet his 
nephew. The latter also took boat with the intention of making 
an end of the Sultén, and he said to his companions, ‘“‘ When I 
embrace him, kill him.” When the two princes met in the middle 
of the river, the nephew embraced his uncle, and his companions 
despatched the Sultén as he had instructed them. The murderer 
seized upon the kingdom, and took command of the troops of his 
victim. 


Sultdn Aldéu-d din Muhammad Shéh Khi}f. 


When he had killed his uncle he became master of the kingdom, 
and the greater part of the troops of Jalalu-d din passed over to his 
side. The rest returned to Dehli and gathered round Ruknu-d din. 
The latter marched out to attack the murderer, but all his soldiers 
deserted to ’Aldéu-d din, and he fled to Sind. *Aldu-d din took pos- 
session of the palace and reigned peaceably for twenty years. He 
was one of the best of Sultans, and the people of India éulogize 
him highly. He personally examined the affairs of his people, and 
inquired into the price of provisions. Every day the muhtasib, or 
inspector of the markets, whom the Indians called rdés or chief, had 
to attend before him. It is said that one day he questioned the 
inspector about the dearness of meat, and he was told that it arose 
from the high tax upon bullocks. He ordered the tax to be abolished 
and the dealers to be brought before him. He gave them money, 
and said, ‘‘ With this buy bullocks and sheep, and sell them; the 
price that they fetch must be paid to the treasury, and you shall 
receive an allowance for selling them.” This (order) was carried 
into execution. And the Sultan acted in a similar way in respect of 
the fabrics brought from Daulatabad. When corn reached a high 
price he opened the granaries of the State, and sold their stores, 
until the price came down. It is said that on one occasion the price 
of corn rose, and he ordered the dealers to sell it at a price which 
he fixed. They refused to sell it at the price named. He then 
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ordered that nobody should purchase grain except at the govern- 
ment stores, and he sold it to the people for six months. The 
monopolists were afraid that their stocks would be devoured by 
weevils, and they begged permission to sell. The Sultan gave them 
leave, but upon condition that they sold at a price lower than they 
had before refused. 

’Alau-d din never rode on horseback, either to go to public prayer 
on Fridays, or on festivals, or on any occasion whatever. The reason 
of this was that he had a nephew, named Sulaimén Shih, whom he 
loved and favoured. One day he mounted his horse to go a-hunting 
with this nephew, and this one conceived the idea of dealing with 
his uncle as he, ’Aléu-d din, had dealt with his uncle Jaldlu-d din, 
that is, of assassinating him. So when the Sultdn alighted to take 
breakfast, he discharged an arrow at him and brought him down, 
but a slave covered him with a shield. The nephew came up to 
finish him, but the slaves told him that he was dead. He, be- 
lieving them, rode off and entered the women’s apartments in the 
palace. The Sultén recovered from his fainting fit, mounted his 
his horse, and gathered together his troops. His nephew fied, but 
he was captured and brought before the Sultén. He slew him, and 
after that ceased to ride on horseback. 

’?Aléu-d din had several sons, whose names were—1. Khizr Khan, 
2. Shadi Khan, 3. Aba Bakr Khé&n, 4. Mubérak Khén, also called 
Kutbu-d din, who became king, 5. Shahdbu-d din. Kutbu-d din 
was treated unkindly by his father, and received very little notice. 
The Sult4n bestowed honours on all his brothers—that is, he granted 
them banners and drums; but on him he conferred nothing. But 
one day the Sultan said to him, “I really must give you what I 
have given your brothers.” Kutbu-d din replied, “It is God who 
will give it me.” This answer alarmed his father, who became 
afraid of him, The Sultén was then attacked by the malady of 
which he died. The wife by whom he had his son Khizr Khan, 
and who was called Mah-hakk, had a brother named Sanjar, with 
whom she conspired to raise Khizr Kh4n to the throne. Malik 
Na{b, the chief of the Sultén’s amfrs, who was called Al Alfi,' be- 
cause his master had bought him for 1,000 (alf) tankas, that is, 
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2,500 African dfindrs. This Malik N&{b got knowledge of the 
plot and informed the Sultén. Thereupon he gave his attendants 
this order: “‘ When Sanjar enters the room where I am, I will give 
him a robe. As ho is putting it on, seize him by the sleeves, throw 
him down, and despatch him.” This order was exactly executed. 

Khizr Khan was then absent at a place called Sandabat (Sonpat), 
one day’s journey from Dehli, whither he had gone on a pilgrimage 
to the tombs of certain martyrs buried there. He had made a vow 
to walk thither on foot, and pray for the health of his father. But 
when Khizr Khén heard that his father had killed his maternal uncle, 
he was greatly concerned, and tore the collar of his garment, as 
the Indians are in the habit of doing when any one dies who is dear 
tothem. His father, on hearing this, was much annoyed, and when 
Khizr Khan appeared before him, he reprimanded and censured him. 
Then he ordered irons to be put upon his hands and feet, and gave 
him into the charge of Malik Nab above mentioned, with orders to 
convey him to the fortress of Gwalior. This is an isolated fort, in 
the midst of idolatrous Hindus, at ten days’ journey from Dehli, 
and it is impregnable. I resided there some time. When Malik 
N&ib took the prince to this strong fort, he gave him into the charge 
of the kotwdl, or the commandant, and of the mufrids or zamdnis 
(regularly enrolled soldiers), and told them not to say that their 
prisoner was the son of the Saltén, but to treat him honourably. 
He was the Sultaén’s most bitter enemy, so they were to guard him 
as an enemy. 

Finally, the Sultén’s malady growing worse, he told Malik Nafb 
to send some one to fetch Khizr Kh&n, that he might proclaim him 
his successor. Malik Néfb acquiesced, but he delayed from day to 
day to execute the order, and whenever his master inquired about 
the matter, he replied that his son would soon arrive. He continued 
to act thus until the Sultan died. 


Sultdn Shahdbu-d din, son of “Aldu-d din. 


When the Sultan ’Aléu-d din was dead, Malik N&fb raised his 
younger son, Shah4bu-d din, to the throne. The people took the 
oath of obedience to him, but Malik N&{b kept him under his own 
direction, and after depriving Aba Bakr Kh&n and Shéd{ Khan of 
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sight, he sent them to Gwalior. He also ordered their brother Khizr 
Khan, who was imprisoned in the same place, to be blinded. They 
were imprisoned, as well as Kutbu-d dfn, but the minister spared the 
sight of the latter. Sultan ’Alau-d dfn had two slaves, who were 
his personal attendants; one was called Bashfr and the other Mu- 
bashir. The chief princess, widow of ’Aldu-d din, and daughter of 
Sult4n Mu’izzu-d dfn, sent for them, recounted the benefits 
which they had received from their late master, and said, ‘‘ This 
eunuch, Malik N&fb, has treated my children in the way you know 
of, and now he wants to kill Kutbu-d din.” They replied, ‘“ You 
shall see what we will do.” It was usual for them to pass the night 
near Malik N&{b, and to enter armed into his presence. They went 
to wait upon him the following night in his Khurram-géh, as the 
Indians call a kind of room constructed of planks and hung with 
cloth. Here the wazfr slept ;—on the terrace of the palace during 
the rainy season. It so happened that he took the sword worn by 
one of these conspirators, brandished it, and returned it. The slave 
then struck him with it, and his companion gave him another blow. 
Then they cut off his head, and, carrying it to the prison of Kutbu-d 
din, and throwing it down at his feet, delivered him from captivity. 
The prince went and joined his brother, ShahAbu-d din, and stayed 
with him several days, as if he had been his lieutenant, but at length 
he resolved to depose him, and carried out his design. 


Sultan Kutbu-d din, son of Sultdn ‘Aldu-d din. 


This prince deposed his brother Shahdbu-d dfn, cut off one of his 
fingers, and sent him to Gwalior, where he was imprisoned with his 
brothers. The kingdom came peaceably into the hands of Kutbu-d 
din, who left Dehli, his capital, to proceed to Daulatébad, forty days’ 
journey distant. The road between these two places is bordered with 
trees, such as the willow and others, so that the traveller might think 
himself in a garden. In the space of every mile there are three déwas, 
or posting-houses, of which the arrangements have been already de- 
scribed. At each of these stations the traveller finds all that he 
needs, as if his forty days’ journey lay through a market. Thus 
the road goes on for six months’ journey, till it reaches the country 
of Tilang and Ma’bar. At every station there is a palace for the 
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Sultan and a corner for the traveller, and poor people have no need 
to carry with them provisions for their journey. 

After Sultan Kutbu-d din had set off on this expedition, « certain 
amirs determined among themselves to revolt against him, and to 
place a son of his imprisoned brother Khizr Khan upon the throne. 
This child was about ten years old, and was near the Sultén. When 
the latter heard of this plot of the amfrs, he took his nephew, seized 
him by the feet, and dashed his head against the stones till his 
brains were scattered. He then sent an am{r, named Malik Shah, to 
Gwalior, where the father and uncles of the child were confined, 
with orders to kill them all. Kaz{ Zainu-d din Mubérak, kézf of 
this stronghold, gave me the following account :—‘‘ Malik Shéh 
reached us one morning, whilst I was with Khizr Khén in his 
prison. When the captive heard of his arrival, he was frightened, 
and changed colour. The amfr came in, and he said to him, ‘Why 
have you come?’ and he answered, ‘Upon a matter which concerns 
the Lord of the World.’ The prince asked if his life was safe, and 
he answered ‘Yes.’ Thereupon the amir went out and called for 
the kotwdl, or commandant, and his mufrids, or soldiers, to the 
number of 300; he sent for me, as well as the notaries, and pro- 
duced the order of the Sultan. The men of the garrison read it, 
then went to Shahébu-d din, the deposed Sultén, and out off his 
head. He was very collected, and showed no sign of fear. Then 
they beheaded Aba Bakr and Shédf Khan. When they went to 
decapitate Khizr Khan, he was overcome with fear and stupor. His 
mother was with him, but the executioners shut the door against her 
and killed him. Then they dragged the four bodies to a ditch, with- 
out either wrapping them in shrouds or washing them. They were 
exhumed after some years and were interred in the tombs of their 
ancestors.” The mother of Khizr Khan survived some time. I 
saw her at Mecca in the year 728 H. (A.D. 1327). 

The fort of Gwalior here spoken of is situated on the top of a 
high mountain, and appears, so to speak, to be cut out of the rock 
itself. There is no other mountain in face of it. There are sub- 
terranean cisterns in it, and it contains also about twenty bricked 
wells. Manjanfks and ’arrddas are mounted on the walls. The 
passage to the fortress is up a spacious road, which elephants and 
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horses can ascend. Near the gate of the fort there is the figure of 
an elephant, sculptured in stone, carrying its driver. When seen 
from a distance, it seems to be a real elephant. At the base of the 
fortress there is a fine town, built entirely of white hewn stone, 
mosques and houses alike. No wood is seen except in the doors. 
It is the same with the palace of the king, the domes and halls. 
Most of the business men of this town are idolaters, and there are 
about 600 horsemen of the royal army there, who never cease to fight 
with the infidels by whom the place is surrounded. 

When Kutbu-d din had killed his brothers, and he had become 
sole master, without any one left to fight with him or revolt against 
him, God raised up against him his favourite servant, the most 
powerful of his amirs and the highest in dignity, Nasiru-d din 
Khusra Kh&én. This man attacked him unawares, killed him, and 
Temained absolute master of the kingdom. But this did not last 
long. God raised also against him one who dethroned and then 
killed him. This was the Sultén Tughlik, as will hereafter be fully 
recorded, God willing ! 


Khusri Khdn Ndsiru-d din. 


Khusra Khan was one of the principal amfrs of Kutbu-d din. 
He was brave and handsome. He had conquered the country of 
Chanderi, and also that of Ma’bar, which are among the moat fertile 
regions of India, and are at a distance of six months’ journey from 
Dehli. Kutbu-d din liked this man very much, and showed great 
fondness for him ;—this was the cause of the Sultén’s meeting death 
at his hands. © ® © One day Khusri Khan told the Sultén that 
several Hindus desired to become Musulméns. It is one of the 
customs in this country that, when a person wishes to become 4 
convert to Islam, he is brought before the king, who gives him 
a fine robe and a necklace and bracelets of gold, proportionate in 
value to his rank. The Sultén told Khusra to bring the Hindus 
before him, but the amir replied that they were ashamed to come 
by day on account of their relations and co-religionists. So the 
Sultan told him to bring them at night. 

Khusra Khan gathered a troop of Indians, chosen from among 
the bravest and greatest; his brother, the Khdn-+ Khdnda, was 
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among them. It was the hot season, and the Sultin slept on the 
roof of the palace, having only a few eunuchs around him. When 
the Indians bearing their weapons had passed four gates of the 
palace and arrived at the fifth, Kaz{ Khan, the keeper of the keys, 
was startled by their proceedings, and suspected that they had some 
evil design in view. So he prevented their entrance, and said he 
would not let them pass without a distinct order from the mouth of 
the king himself. Finding themselves thus stopped, they fell upon 
him and killed him. The noise arising from this contention grew 
loud and reached the Sult4n, who asked what it was, and Khusra 
Khan told him that it was made by the Indians, who were coming 
to make their profession. Kaz{ Khan had opposed their entrance, 
and hence a tumult had arisen. The Sultan was alarmed and rose 
to go into the inner part of the palace, but the door was closed and 
the eunuchs stood near it. The Sultan knocked at the door. Khusra 
Khén then seized him in his arms from behind, but the king was 
the stronger and threw him down. The Indians entered, and 
Khusra Khan called out to them, ‘“ Here he is upon me, kill him!” 
So they murdered him and cut off his head, which they threw from 
the roof of the palace into the court-yard. __ 

Khusri Khan sent immediately for the amirs and maliks who 
were not yet aware of what had happened. Lach party that entered 
found him seated on the throne. They took the oath (of allegiance) 
to him, and when morning came he proclaimed his accession, de- 
spatched his orders into all the provinces, and sent a robe of honour 
to each amir. They all submitted to him with the exception of 
Tughlik Shah, father of Sultan Muhammad Shah, who was then 
governor of Dibalpar, in Sind. When he received the robe of 
honour which Khusri had allotted to him, he threw it on the ground 
and sat upon it. Khusra Khan sent his brother, the Khén-i Khéndn, 
against him, but Tughlik defeated him and afterwards killed him, 
as will be narrated in the account of the reign of Tughlik. 

Khusraé Khan, upon becoming king, showed great favour to the 
Hindus, and issued objectionable orders, such as an order prohibiting 
the slaughter of bullocks, in deference to the practice of the idolatrous 
Indians, who do not allow these animals to be killed. © 9 © 
Such conduct was one of the causes which made Khusraé Khén hate- 
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fal to the Musulméns, and made them incline in favour of Tughlik. 
Khusri’s reign did not last long, and the days of his power were not 
numerous, as we shall relate. 


Sultdn Ghiydsu-d din Tughiik Shah. 


The shatkh and pious imém Ruknu-d din © @ ° gave me the 
following account in his hermitage at Multan. Sultén Tughlik be- 
longed to the race of Turks called Karauna,' who inhabit the moun- 
tains between Sind and the country of the Turks. He was in a very 
humble condition, and went to Sind as servant of a certain merchant, 
as his golwdnf, or groom. This took place in the reign of ’Alaéa-d 
dn, whose brother, Ula Khan,* was governor of Sind. Tughlik 
entered his service and was attached to his person, being enrolled 
among his piddas or footmen. Afterwards he distinguished himself 
by his bravery, and was entered among the horsemen; then he be- 
came a subordinate amfr, and Ula Khan made him his master of the 
horse. Finally, he became one of the great amirs, and received the 
title of al malsk al ghdzf, “warlike prince.” I have seen the follow- 
ing inscription, which is placed over the sacrarium of the mosque 
which he built at Multan: “I have fought with the Tatars twenty- 
nine times, and have defeated them. It is for this that I have been 
called ‘the warlike prince.’ ” 

When Kutbu-d din became king, he made Tughlik governor of 
the town and district of Dibalpar; and he made his son (the present 
Sultan of India) superintendent of the imperial stables. He was 
called Jaund, the Sun; when he became king he called himself 
Muhammad Shah. Kutbu-d dfn being dead, and Khusri Khén 
having succeeded, he confirmed Jauné4 in his office as master of the 
horse. When Tughlik wanted to rebel, he had 300 comrades in 
whom he put confidence in the day of battle. He wrote to Kishli 
Khan, who was then at Multén, three days journey from Dibalpur, 
calling upon him for assistance, reminding him of the favours of 
Kutbu-d din, and urging him to exact vengeance for the murder of 
that king. The son of Kishl&i Khan resided at Dehli, and, oon- 
sequently, he replied to Tughlik that if his son were with him he 
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would certainly help his design. Tughlik wrote to his son, Mu- 
hammad Shah, to inform him of his resolve, and desiring him to 
fly from Dehli to meet him, bringing with him the son of Kishla 
Khan. The young nobleman contrived a stratagem against Khusri 
Khan, which was successful. He told him that the horses had 
grown fat and heavy, and that they required exercise. Khusra 
Khan accordingly gave permission for taking them out. So the 
master of the horse mounted on horseback every day, and, followed 
by his subordinates, he rode about from one to three hours; he 
even extended his absence to four hours, so that one day he was out 
tall noon had passed, which is the time when the Indians dine. 
The Sultén sent out to look after him, but nothing could be heard 
of him, and he joined his father, together with the son of Kishla 
Khan. 

Tughlik then openly rebelled and collected his forces. Kishla 
Khén also joined him with his soldiers. The Sultan sent out his 
brother, the Khdn-t Khdndn, to give them battle, but they totally de- 
feated him, and his army passed over to their side. The Khdn-i Khdnén 
returned to his brother; his officers were slain and his treasure 
captured. Tughlik then proceeded towards Dehli. Khusré Khén 
went out to meet him with his army, and encamped near the city 
at a place called Asy4-bad, that is to say, the windmill. He ordered 
the treasures to be opened, and he gave away the money by bags, 
not by weight or definite sums. The battle began between him and 
Tughlik, and the Indians fought with the greatest fury. Tughlik’s 
troops were defeated, his camp was pillaged, and he remained sur- 
rounded by his 300 old companions. He cried, ‘Whither can we 
fly? We shall be taken everywhere and killed.” The soldiers 
of Khusri were busy plundering, and were scattered, so that there 
remained only a few near him. Tughlik and his companions went 
against him. In this country the presence of the sovereign is al- 
ways indicated by the umbrella carried over his head. @ * © 

When Tughlik and his companions advanced against Khusri, 
the fight began again between them and the Hindus: the Sultan’s 
troops were routed, and none remained near him. He took to flight, 
dismounted from his horse, threw away his garments and arms, and 
keeping only his shirt, he let his hair fall upon his shoulders as the 
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fakirs of India do. Then he went into a garden near at hand. The 
people gathered round Tughlik, who proceeded towards the city. The 
governor brought him the keys. He entered the palace and lodged 
in one of its wings; then he said to Kishli Khan, “Be thou Sult4n!” 
The Khan replied, “ Rather you.” They disputed together, but at 
length Kishla Khan said to Tughlik, “If you refuse to be Sultan, 
your son will obtain the sovereign power.” Tughlik was averse to 
this, so he accepted the government, and sat upon the royal throne. 
The nobles and common people took their oaths to him. 

After three days Khusra Khan, still concealed in the same garden, 
was hard pressed by hunger. He came out of his hiding-place and 
walked about. Then he met the keeper of the garden, and asked 
him for some food. The man had none to give him, so Khusru 
gave him his ring and told him to go and pawn it, and buy food. 
When this person went into the market with the ring, the people 
had their suspicions, and they took him to the police magistrate, 
The latter conducted him to Tughlik, to whom he made known who 
had given him the ring. Tughlik sent his son Muhammad to bring 
in Khusra, and Muhammad seized him, placed him on a édét, or 
baggage-horse, and brought him to his father. When Khusra went 
into the presence of Tughlik, he said: ‘I am hungry, give me 
something to eat.’ The new sovereign ordered him to be served 
with sharbat, food, beer, and lastly betel. When he had eaten he 
rose and said, ‘“O Tughlik, deal with me after the manner of kings, 
and do not dishonour me.” Tughlik complied with his request; he 
ordered him to be beheaded, and he was executed on the very spot 
where he had killed Kutbu-d din. His head and his body were 
thrown from the roof of the palace, as he had done with the head 
of his predecessor. Afterwards, Tughlik ordered his corpse to be 
washed, wrapped in a shroud, and buried in a tomb which he him- 
self had built. Tughlik was a just and excellent prince, and he 
enjoyed the sovereign power in peace for four years. 

When Tughlik was firmly established in his capital, he sent his 
son, Muhammad, to make the conquest of Tilang, three months 
march from Dehli. He sent with him a considerable army, attached 
to which were the principal amfrs, such as Malik Timur, Malik 
Tigin, Malik Kafar the seal-bearer, Malik Bairam, and others. 
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When Muhammad arrived in Tilang, he was desirous of revolting. 
He had for a companion a man called ’Ubaid, who was a poet and 
lawyer. He ordered him to spread a report of the Sultén Tughlik 
being dead, for he supposed that all men, on hearing this intelligence, 
would in hot haste tender him their oath of fidelity. This news 
spread among the soldiers, but the amfrs did not believe it. Every 
one of them beat his drums and revolted. No one remained near 
Muhammad, and the chiefs wished to kill him. Malik Timar pre- 
vented them, and protected him. He fled to his father with ten 
horsemen, whom he called his “faithful friends.” His father gave 
him money and troops, and commanded him to return to Tilang, and 
he obeyed. But the Sult4n was acquainted with his design; he 
killed the lawyer ’Ubaid, and he ordered Malik Kafar, the seal- 
bearer, to be put to death. A tent peg was driven into the ground, 
and the upper end of it was sharpened. This was driven into the 
throat of Kafar, who was placed thereon, face downwards, and it 
came out by one of his ribs. Thus he was left. The other 
amirs fled to Sultan Shamsu-d din, son of Sultan Nasiru-d din, son 
of Sultan Ghiyésu-d din Balban, and established themselves at his 
Court (at Lakhnauti). 

The fugitive amirs dwelt with Sult4n Shamsu-d din. Soon after- 
wards he died, leaving his throne to his son, Shahaébu-d din. This 
prince succeeded his father, but his younger brother, Ghiyasu-d din 
Bahadur Burah (this last word signifies in the Indian language 
black), overpowered him, seized upon the kingdom, and killed his 
brother Katli Khén, and most of his other brothers. Two of them, 
Sultan Shahabu-d din and Nasiru-d din, fled to Tughlik, who marched 
forth with them to fight with the fratricide. He left his son Mu- 
hammad in his kingdom as viceroy, and advanced in haste to the 
country of Lakhnauti. He subdued it, made the Sultan Ghiydsu-d 
din prisoner, and set off on the march to his capital, carrying his 
prisoner with him. 

There was then at Dehli a saint, Nizimu-d din Badatni. Mu- 
hammad, the Sultan’s son, often visited him, to pay him respect in 
the eyes of his followers and to implore his prayers. The shatkh 
was subject to ecstatic fits, in which he lost all control of himeelf. 
The Sultén’s son directed his servants to let him know when the 
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shaikh was in one of these fits. When he was seized with a fit the 
prince was informed, and he went to him. As soon as the shaskk 
saw him he exolaimed, ‘‘ We give him the throne.” Afterwards he 
died while the Sultén was absent, and the Sultén’s son, Muhammad, 
bore his bier upon his shoulder. The father heard of this; he sus- 
pected his son and threatened him. Other actions had already 
aroused suspicions in Tughlik against his son. He was annoyed to 
see him buy a great number of slaves, and make magnificent presents 
to secure friends. Now his anger against him increased. The Sultén 
was informed that the astrologers had predicted that he would never 
enter again the city of Dehli on returning from his expedition. He 
replied by threats against them. 

When he came near to his capital, on his return from the expedi- 
tion, he ordered his son to build for him a palace, or, as these people 
call it, a kushk, near a river, which runs by a place called Afghaénpar. 
Muhammad built it in the course of three days, making it chiefly of 
wood. It was elevated above the ground, and rested on pillars of 
wood. Muhammad planned it scientifically, and Malik Zada was 
charged to see the plans carried out. This man was afterwards 
known by the title of Khw4ja-i Jahin. His real name was Ahmad. 
son of Ayas. He was then inspector of buildings, but he afterwards 
became chief wazir of Sultan Muhammad. The object which these 
two persons kept in view in building the kushk was this,—that it 
should fall down with a crash when the elephants touched it in a 
certain part. The Sultan stopped at this building and feasted the 
people, who afterwards dispersed. His son asked permission to 
parade the elephants before him, fully accoutréd. The Sultén con- 
sented. 

Shaikh Ruknu-d din told me that he was then near the Sultan, 
and that the Sult4n’s favourite son, Mahmad, was with them. There- 
upon Muhammad came and said to the shaskh, “ Master, it is now 
the time for afternoon prayer, go down and pray.” I went down, 
said the shatkh, and they brought the elephants up on one side, as 
the prince and his confidant had arranged. When the animals passed 
along that side, the building fell down upon the Sultén and his son 
Mahmid. I heard the noise, continued the shatkh, and I returned 
without having said my prayer. I saw that the building had fallen. 
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The Sultén’s son, Muhammad, ordered pickaxes and shovels to be 
brought to dig and seek for his father, but he made signs for them 
not to hurry, and the tools were not brought till after sunset. Then 
they began to dig, and they found the Sultén, who had bent over his 
son to save him from death. Some assert that Tughlik was taken 
out dead; others, on the contrary, maintain that he was alive, and 
that an end was made of him. He was carried away at night to 
the tomb which he had himself built near the city called after him 
Taghlik4bAd, and there he was interred. ® @ ° 

It was to the skilful management of the wazfr, Khwéja-i Jahan, 
in constructing the edifice which fell upon Tughlik, that he owed the 
position he held with Sultan Muhammad, and the partiality which 
the latter had for him. No one, whether wazfr or otherwise, enjoyed 
anything like the consideration in which he was held by the Sultén, 
and never attained the high position which he possessed near him. 


Sultén Abt-l Mujdhid Muhammad Shah. 


When the Sultan Tughlik was dead, his son Muhammad took pos- 
session of the kingdom, without encountering either adversary or 
rebel. As we have said above, his name was Jauni; but when he 
became king he called himself Muhammad, and received the sur- 
name of Abi-1 Mujahid. All that I have recounted about the history 
of the Sultans of India, I heard and learned, or, at least, the greater 
part, from the mouth of Shaikh Kamiélu-d din, son of Burhanu-d 
din, of Ghazni, chief kdzf. As to the adventures of this king, the 
greater part came under my own observation while living in his 
territories. 

Muhammad is a man who, above all others, is fond of making 
presents and shedding blood. There may always be seen at his gate 
some poor person becoming rich, or some living one condemned to 
death. His generous and brave actions, and his cruel and violent 
deeds, have obtained notoriety among the people. In spite of this, 
he is the most humble of men, and the one who exhibits the greatest 
equity. The ceremonies of religion are dear to his heart, and he is 
very severe in respect of prayer and the punishment which follows 
its neglect. He is one of those kings whose good fortune is great, 
and whose happy success exceeds the ordinary limit; but his dis- 
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tinguishing characteristic is generosity. I shall mention among the 
instances of his liberality, some marvels of which the like has never 
been reported of any of the princes who have preceded him. I call 
God, his angels and prophets, to witness that all I say about his 
boundless munificence is the plain truth. © 9 ® 

The palace of the Sultan at Dehli is called Dar-saraé, and it has 
a great number of gates. At the first there is a troop of men posted 
on guard. © © © Qutside the first gate there are stages on which 
the executioners sit who have to kill people. It is the custom with 
this people that whenever the Sultan orders the execution of a person, 
he is despatched at the door of the hall of audience, and his body 
remains there three days. © ° © The third door abuts upon the 
hall of audience, an immense chamber called Hazédr-sutén, or “the 
thousand columns.” ‘These pillars are of varnished wood, and sup- 
port a wooden roof painted in the most admirable style. Here 
people seat themselves, and in this hall the Sultén holds his great 
public audiences. [ Etiquette of the Court.—Many instances of the 
Sultdn’s liberality and generosity. | 

When drought prevailed throughout India and Sind, and the 
scarcity was so great that the man of wheat was worth six dinédrs, 
the Sultan gave orders that provisions for six months should be sup- 
plied to all the inhabitants of Dehli from the royal granaries. ° ° © 
The officers of justice made registers of the people of the different 
streets, and these being sent up, each person received sufficient pro- 
visions to last him for six months. 

The Sultan, notwithstanding all I have said about his humility, 
his justice, his kindness to the poor, and his boundless generosity, 
was much given to bloodshed. It rarely happened that the corpse 
of some one who had been killed was not to be seen at the gate of 
his palace. I have often seen men killed and their bodies left there. 
One day I went to his palace and my horse shied. I looked before 
me, and I saw a white heap on the ground, and when I asked what 
it was, one of my companions said it was the trunk of a man cut 
into three pieces. This sovereign punished little faults like great 
ones, and spared neither the learned, the religious, nor the noble. 
Every day hundreds of individuals were brought chained into his 
hall of audience; their hands tied to their necks and their feet 
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bound together. Some were killed, and others were tortured, or 
well beaten. It was his practice to have all persons in prison 
brought before him every day except Friday. This day was to 
them a day of respite, and they passed it in cleaning themselves 
and taking rest. God preserve us from evil ! 


The Sultan’s murder of his brother. 


The Sultén had a brother named Mas’id Khan, whose mother was 
a daughter of Sultén ’Aléu-d din. This Mas’id was one of the 
handsomest fellows I have ever seen. The king suspected him of 
intending to rebel, so he questioned him, and, under fear of tho 
torture, Mas’ad confessed the charge. Indeed, every one who denies 
charges of this nature, which the Sultén brings against him, is put 
to the torture, and most people prefer death to being tortured. The 
Sultén had his brother’s head cut off in the palace, and the corpse, 
according to custom, was left neglected for three days in the same 
place. The mother of Mas’id had been stoned two years before in 
the same place on a charge of debauchery or adultery. © ° © 

On one occasion the Sultén sent a part of his army, under Malik 
Yusuf Bughra, to fight against the Hindus in the mountains near 
Dehli. Yusuf started with nearly all his men, but some of the 
soldiers stayed behind. He wrote to the Sovereign informing him 
of the fact, and he directed search to be made throughout the city, 
and every man who had remained behind to be apprehended. Three 
hundred of them were taken. The Sultan ordered all of them to be 
killed, and he was obeyed. 


Destruction of Dehli. 


One of the most serious charges against this Sultan is that he 
forced all the inhabitants of Dehli to leave their homes. His motive 
for this act was that the people of Dehli wrote letters full of insults 
and invectives against the Sultén. They sealed them up, and writ- 
ing upon them these words, ‘“ By the head of the king of the world, 
no one but himself must read this writing,” they threw them at 
night into the hall of audience. When the Sultan opened them he 
found that they contained insults and invectives against himsélf. 
He decided to ruin Dehli, so he purchased all the houses and inns 
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from the inhabitants, paid them the price, and then ordered them to 
remove to Daulatébfd. At first they were unwilling to obey, but 
the crier of the monarch proclaimed that no one must be found in 
Dehli after three days. 

The greater part of the inbabitants departed, but some hid them- 
selves in the houses. The Sultan ordered a rigorous search to be 
made for any that remained. His slaves found two men in the 
streets: one was paralyzed, the other blind. They were brought 
before the sovereign, who ordered the paralytic to be shot away 
from a manjanik, and the blind man to be dragged from Dehli to 
Daulatabad, a journey of forty days’ distance. The poor wretch 
fell in pieces during the journey, and only one of his legs reached 
Daulatébid. All the inhabitants of Dehli left; they abandoned 
their baggage and their merchandize, and the city remained a = 
desert. 

A person in whom I felt confidence assured me that the Saltan 
mounted one evening upon the roof of his palace, and, casting his 
eyes over the city of Dehli, in which there was neither fire, smoke, 
nor light, he said, “Now my heart is satisfied, and my feelings are 
appeased.” Some time after he wrote to the inhabitants of different 
provinces, commanding them to go to Dehli and repeople it. They 
ruined their own countries, but they did not populate Dehli, so vast 
and immense is that city. In fact, it is one of the greatest cities in 
the universe. When we entered this capital we found it in the state 
which has been described. It was empty, abandoned, and had but 
a small population. 


Rebellion of Bahdu-d din. 


Sultan Tughlik had a nephew, son of his sister, named Bahau-d 
din Gushtasp, whom he made governor of a province. This man 
was a brave warrior, a hero; and when his uncle was dead he refused 
to give his oath to the late Sultén’s son and successor. The Sultan 
sent a force against him; ® © © there was a fierce battle, 9 © ° 
and the Sultan’s troops gained the victory. Bahdu-d din fled to one 
of the Hindu princes, called the Rai of Kambila @ © © This 
prince had territories situated among inaccessible mountains, and 
was one of the chief princes of the infidels. 
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When Bahdu-d din made his escape to this prince, he was pursued 
by the soldiers of the Sultan of India, who surrounded the rdf’s 
territories. The infidel saw his danger, for his stores of grain were 
exhausted, and his great fear was that the enemy would carry off 
his person by force; so he said to Bahfu-d din, “Thou seest how we 
are situated. I am resolved to die with my family, and with all 
who will imitate me. Go to such and such a prince (naming a 
Hindu prince), and stay with him; he will defend thee.” He sent 
some one to conduct him thither. Then he commanded a great fire 
to be prepared and lighted. Then he burned his furniture, and said 
to his wives and daughters, ‘“‘I am going to die, and such of you as 
prefer it, do the same.” Then it was seen that each one of these 
women washed herself, rubbed her body with sandal-wood, kissed 
the ground before the rdf of Kambila, and threw herself upon the 
pile. All perished. The wives of his nobles, ministers, and chief 
men imitated them, and other women also did the same. 

The rdf, in his turn, washed, rubbed himself with sandal, and 
took his arms, but did not put on his breastplate. Those of his 
men who resolved to die with him followed his example. They 
sallied forth to meet the troops of the Sultan, and fought till every 
one of them fell dead. The town was taken, its inhabitants were 
made prisoners, and eleven sons of the rdf were made prisoners and 
carried to the Sultan, who made them all Musulmans. The Sultan 
made them amirs, and treated them with great honour, as much for 
their illustrious birth as in admiration of the conduct of their father. 
Of these brothers, I saw near the Sultén, Nasr, Bakhtiyar, and the 
keeper of the seals, who carried the ring with which the Sultan’s 
drinking-water was sealed. His name was Abi Muslim, and we 
were companions and friends. 

After the death of the rdf of Kambila, the troops of the Sultan 
proceeded towards the country of the infidel with whom Bahau-d 
din had taken refuge, and surrounded it. This prince said, “I 
cannot do as the rdi of Kambila did.” He seized Bahaéu-d din, and 
gave him up to the army of the Sultén. They bound his legs and 
tied his arms to his neck, and so conducted him to the Sultan. He 
ordered the prisoner to be taken to the women, his relations, and 
these insulted him and spat upon him. Then he ordered him to be 
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skinned alive, and as his skin was torn off, his flesh was cooked 
with rice. Some was sent to his children and his wife, and the re- 
mainder was put into a great dish and given to the elephants to eat, 
but they would not touch it. The Sultan ordered his skin to be 
stuffed with straw, and to be placed along with the remains of 
Bahddur Bura,' and to be exhibited throughout the country. When 
these arrived in Sind, of which country Kishli Khan was then 
governor, he ordered them to be buried. When the Sultan heard 
this he was offended, and determined to make away with Kishla 
Khan, who was the friend of Sultan Tughlik, and had helped him 
in obtaining the supreme power. 


Rebellion of Kishli Khan. 

As soon as the Sultan was informed of what Kishla Khan had 
done in the matter of burying the two skins, he sent for him. 
Kishla Khan instantly understood that the Sultan intended to punish 
him, so he did not attend to the invitation. He revolted, spread his 
money about, raised troops, and sent emissaries among the Turks, 
Afghans, and Khurasanians, who flocked to him in great numbers. 
His army was equal to that of the Sultan, or even superior to it in 
numbers. The Sovereign marched in person to fight him, and they 
met at two days’ journey from Multan, in the desert plain of Abuhar. 
In this battle the Sultan showed great prudence. He placed Shaikh 
’"Imddu-d din, who resembled him (in person), under the royal 
canopy, whilst he himself moved off during the heat of the battle 
with 4,000 men. The enemy endeavoured to take the canopy, 
thinking it was the Sovereign who was under it. “Imadu-d din 
was killed, and they thought that the Sultén had perished. The 
soldiers of Kishli Khan were intent only on plunder, and separated 
from their chief, who was left with only a few men. Then the 
Sultan fell upon him and cut off his head. When Kishlu Khan's 
troops knew this, they took to flight. 

The Sultan then entered Multan, where he seized the kdzf, Kari- 
mu-d din, and ordered him to be flayed alive. He brought with 
him the head of Kishli Khan, which he caused to be suspended 
over his own door. I saw it there when I arrived in Multan. 


1 Ghiyfsu-d din Bah&dur Bara, King of Bengal, whom he restored to his kingdom, 
and afterwards defeated and killed. The skin of this victim was torn off and stuffed. 
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Disaster suffered by the army tn the mountain of Kardchil (in the 
Himalayas). 

This is a vast mountain, three months’ journey in length, and ten 
days’ journey from Dehli. Its king was one of the most powerful 
of the Hindu princes, and the Sultan of India sent an army to fight 
with him, commanded by Malik Nakbia, chief of the inkstand 
bearers. The army consisted of 100,000 horse and a large number 
of infantry. They took the town of Jidiya, situated at the foot of 
the mountain, and the places adjacent, making prisoners, plundering, 
and burning. The infidels fled to the heights of the mountain, 
abandoning their country, their flocks, and the treasures of their 
king. The mountain has only one road. Below lies a valley; above, 
the mountain itself ; and horsemen can only pass one by one. The 
troops of the Sultan ascended by this road, and took possession of 
the town of Warangal, in the upper part of the mountain. They 
seized upon everything it contained, and wrote to their Sovereign 
informing him of their victory. He sent them a kdzi and a preacher, 
and ordered them to remain in the country. 

When the great rains came on, the army was attacked by disease, 
which considerably weakened it. The horses died, and the bows 
grew slack, so the amirs sought permission from the Sultan to leave 
the mountain during the rainy season, to descend to its base, and to 
again take up their position when the rains had ceased. The Sultan 
consented. So the commander Nakbia took all the property he had 
secured, whether provisions, metals, or precious stones, and dis- 
tributed them among the troops, to carry them to the bottom of the 
mountain. When the infidels found that the Musulmans were re- 
tiring, they waited for them in the gorges of the mountain, and 
occupied the defiles before them. They cut down old trees, and 
cast them from the heights of the mountain, and these killed all 
with whom they came in contact. The greater part of the men 
perished, the rest were taken. The Hindus seized the treasures, 
merchandize, horses, and arms. Of all the Musulmans only three 
chiefs escaped—the commander Nakbia, Badru-d din Malik Daulat 
Shah, and a third whose name I have forgotten. 

This disaster deeply affected the army of India, and weakened it 
in @ marked manner. Soon afterwards the Sultan made peace with 
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the inhabitants of the mountain, on condition of their paying him 
a certain tribute. They owned, in fact, the land at the foot of the 
mountain, and this they could not cultivate without the permission 
of the Sultan. 


Rebellion of the Sharif Jaldlu-d din in the Province of Ma’ bar, ete. 


The Sultan had appointed the sharf{f, Jalalu-d din Ahsan Shab, to 
be governor of the country of Ma’bar, which is at the distance of six 
months’ journey from Dehli. This Jaldlu-d din rebelled, usurped 
the ruling power, killed the lieutenants and agents of the Sovereign, 
and struck in his own name gold and silver money. On one side of 
the coins there was impressed the following (letters) : “toe and he, 
ye and sfn,” (these letters, which form the titles of the 20th and 
26th chapters of the Kuran, are among the epithets bestowed upon 
Muhammad,) and (the words) “father of fakirs and of the indigent, 
the glory of the world and of religion.” On the other face the 
following: ‘He who puts his trust in the help of the All-mercifual, 
Ahsan Shéh Sultén.” The Sultén, when he was informed of this 
revolt, set forth to suppress it. © 9 @ 


Executions by means of Elephants. 


The elephants which execute men have their tusks covered with 
sharp irons, resembling the coulter of the plough which turns up 
the ground, and with edges like those of knives. The driver 
mounts the elephant, and, when a person is thrown in front, the 
animal winds his trunk round him, hurls him into the air, and, 
catching him on one of his tusks, dashes him to the ground, when 
he places one of his feet on the breast of the victim. After this 
he does as he is directed by his rider, under the orders of the 
Sultan. If the Sultan desires the culprit to be cut in pieces, the 
elephant executes the command by means of the irons above de- 
scribed ; if the Sultan desires the victim to be left alone, the 
elephant leaves him on the ground, and (the body) is then stripped 
of its skin. 


Campaign in Ma’ bar. 
The Sultén arrived in the country of Tilang, and proceeded to- 
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wards the province of Ma’bar, to repress the sharif of the country, 
who had rebelled. He halted at Badrakot, capital of Tilang, three 
months’ march from Ma’bar. Pestilence then broke out in his army, 
and the greater part of it perished. © © © When the Sultén saw 
this calamity, he returned to Daulatébad. © © © On his journey he 
was taken ill, and the rumour spread that he was dead. © © © Amir 
Hushanj, when he heard this rumour, fled to an infidel prince named 
Burabrah, who dwelt in lofty mountains between Daulatabid and 
Kukan Tanah (Tana in the Konkan). © ° ® 


Famine. 


Dearth made its appearance in various provinces, and the Sultan 
proceeded with his troops to encamp on the Ganges at ten days’ 
journey from Dehli. [Rebellion of ’Afnu-l Mulk.] The wazfr oon- 
ducted (the prisoner) ’Ainu-1 Mulk to the presence of the Sovereign. 
The rebel was mounted on a bull and was quite naked, saving only 
a scrap of stuff tied by a string round his waist. 9 ® © The sons 
of the amérs surrounded the captive, insulted him, spat in his face, 
and buffeted his companions. ° © © The Sultén directed that the 
prisoner should be dressed in clothes like those of conductors of 
pack-horses, that he should have four chains put upon his legs, that 
his hands should be fastened to his neck, and that he should be 
given into the custody of the wazfr, Khwaja-i Jahén. 9 ° © The 
Sultén returned to his capital after an absence of two years and a 
half. He pardoned ’Afnu-1 Mulk. 

During the time that the Sultan was absent from his capital in his 
expedition to Ma’bar, a famine arose and became serious. The man 
of wheat rose to sixty dirhams and more. Distress was general, 
and the position of affairs very grave. One day I went out of the 
city to meet the wazir, and I saw three women, who were cutting 
in pieces and eating the skin of a horse which had been dead some 
months. Skins were cooked and sold in the markets. When 
bullocks were slaughtered, crowds rushed forward to catch the 
blood, and consumed it for their sustenance. ° © ® The famine 
being unendurable, the Sultén ordered provisions for six months 
to be distributed to all the population of Dehli. The judges, secre- 
taries, and officers inspected all the streets and markets, and sup- 
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plied to every person provisions for half a year, at the rate of one 
pound and a half, Mughribi weight, each. © 9 ° 


Entry of the Sultén into Dehis. 


The Sovereign mounted his horse to enter his capital. ® 9 ° Over 
his head was carried a parasol, and before him was carried the 
ghdshtya, or saddle-cloth, trimmed with gold and diamonds. Some 
small balistas were placed upon elephants, and as the Sultén ap- 
proached the city, gold and silver pieces, mixed, were discharged 
from these machines among the people. 


Appointment as Ambassador. 


After I had passed forty days in the hermitage, the Sultan sent me 
some saddled horses, slaves of both sexes, and clothes, and money 
for my expenses. I dressed myself, and went to wait upon the 
Sovereign. © © © When I arrived, he showed me greater honour 
than ever he had done before, and said, ‘‘I have sent for you to 
make you my ambassador to the King of China, for I know your 
love for voyages and travels.”” He furnished me with all that was 
necessary, and named the persons who were to go with me. 


E.—NOTE TO THE TRANSLATION OF THE TARIKH-I 
FTROZ SHAHY OF ZYAU-D DIN BARNT. 


A full translation of Barni’s history of the reign of ’Alau-d din 
has appeared in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal since 
the one in this work was printed. That translation was made by 
the late Major Fuller, Director of Public Instruction in the Panjab, 
and has been revised and annotated by Mr. Blochmann, the editor of 
the Journal. Those who are curious may now ascertain the value 
of the passages omitted from this work. The translation has enabled 
me to correct one or two slips in my own translation, and mine may, 
I hope, render a similar service to the other. I proceed to notice 
some of Mr. Blochmann’s notes. 

Kili-ghar{.—The proper spelling is said to be Kilokhari. The 
pages of this work afford abundant evidence of the great uncertainty 
in the spelling of names, both of places and persons. The same was 
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formerly the case in Europe, and although the printing-press has 
settled the orthography of most names, it has not in all cases decided 
the mode of spelling. Add to the various spellings the doubts 
arising from the defects of the Persian alphabet, where k is nearly 
always made to duty for itself and g also, and where a single dot 
changes the power of a letter, the difficulty and hazard of dogma- 
tizing are sufficiently obvious. The name may be Kflokhart, and 
indeed Sir H. Elliot has written it so (p. 525 supra). Syud Ahmad, 
in the A’sdru-s Sanddid, also writes it so. But on the other hand, 
the A’rdish-i Mahfil calls it Kilagarh{, and this is the spelling of 
General Cunningham, in his Archwxological Report on Dehli. With- 
out pretending to say which is right, the latter pronunciation is 
most acceptable to my ear. 

Kuhrém ol S-—Mr. Blochmann says the name is properly Guhrdm, 


and if he has found it written with a g, it is good evidence of what his 
author thought it to be. Mr. Blochmann condemns me for spelling it 
incorrectly, Kohram; but my spelling was Kahrdém, which I have 
since modified to Kuhrdm, upon the assurance that the local pro- 
nunciation is Kohram. These Persian writers are not the best 
authorities upon Hindu names; the vulgar pronunciation is a far 
better guide to the true etymology, even as the rustic in England 
is more correct than his betters when he says, Peters’am and 
Lewis’am, instead of Peter-sham and Lewi-sham. 

P. 160. Plain of Jidh.—The reading in the Journal is “ (crossed) 
at the fort of Baghpat, after which he encamped in the plain of 
Jad.’ The words in the text are “guzar kdéth ubrah kard,” é.e. 
He passed over the ford (guzar) of kéth. This reading is confirmed 
by one of my MSS., the other one has simply guzar-gdéh. For kéth 
the Journal reads ‘“‘ Baghpat,” though no authority is offered. I 
followed the plain reading of the last-named MS., thinking that kéth 
might perhaps be ghdt, a Hindi word for ferry or ford. Mr. Bloch- 
mann notices a ‘‘ Joondhpoor ” on the Jumna, opposite to Baghpat, 
which he thinks may be Judh. 

P. 162. Jélandhar.—Some variants of this name have been noted. 
To these may now be added Jartimanjir, from Major Fuller’s MS. ; 
and Jdéran-manjhér, from Badéuani. 
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P. 165-6. ‘“ The accursed Zid.” Major Fuller’s MS. agrees as 
to “ Zad,” but adds al’afn, like the printed text. In my MSS. it 
clearly the usual epithet “al la’fn,” the accursed. The real name is 
Dawa or Déad. Seo supra p. 548. 

P. 172. Jhdin.—Mr. Blochmann says, “ Jbéyin lies near Ran- 
tambhér. It is known under the name of Naushakr (new city), 
Badatni, i. p. 190. See Elliot, old edition, p. 193.” The proximity 
of Jhéin to Rantambhor is clear, for it is said to be within a day’s 
march ; but in page 193 sxpra, Barni speaks of “New City” and 
Jhéin as two distinct places (see also Jour. As. Soo. Beng., 1870, 
p. 26). 

P.172. Akat Khdn.—Mr. Blochmann writes: “I have written 
Ikit Khdn instead of Ukat, which Major Fuller’s translation has. 
Tkit is Turkish, and means young, and would thus be the opposite of 

Ulugh, which means old, senior.” 

P. 172. Bddth.— The place Badah may be the mausza’ of Bédab, 
south-west of the town of Jharsah.” 

P. 175. “The Sultén proceeded to Rantambhor.”—To this the 
Journal adds, “and pitched his camp at Ran.” Mr. Blochmann adds, 
“rather on the Ran. Major Fuller’s MS. has, correctly, dar ran, instead 
of the absurd dar én of the Ed. Bibl. Indica.” One of my MSS. agrees 
in this “absurd” reading, and the other, still more distinctly, has 
“dartn.” The exact words are ‘dar Rantambhor raft wa dar dn 
(darin) lashkargdh sdkht,” ‘“ went to Rantambhor, and there pitched 
his camp.” <A few lines lower, Major Fuller’s translation runs, “the 
soldiery used to fill the bags with sand, and throw them into the 
[ravine] of the Ran.” This second mention of “the Ran” is not 
to be found in the printed text, nor in either of my MSS.; they all 
agree in simply saying, “dar ghdér mt anddkhtand,” “and threw them 
into the holes.” Thus neither the printed text nor my two MSS. 
of Barni afford any countenance to the word Ran. But though 
Barni is thus silent about the Ran, Mr. Blochmann has ample 
authority for asserting the existence of such a place. He refers to 
Badéuni (ii. 207), who says that Akbar attacked Rantambhor from 
‘the top of the hill of Ran, which commands the fort;” and he 
quotes the following from the Ziusak-+ Jahdngirt: “On Monday, I 
inspected the fort of Rantambhor. There are two mountains oppo- 
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site to each other: one is called Ran, and the other Zambhor. Though 
the fort is on the latter, people call it ‘Rantambhor.’ It is very 
strong, and has plenty of water. The Ran also is a strong position; 
ain fact, the only one from which the fort can be taken.” This 
explanation of the name is rather at variance with Colebrooke’s 
etymology, already quoted in Vol. IL p. 324. He says it is a 
corruption of Rana-sthamba-bhramara, “bee of the pillar of war.” 

P. 182. Khttas and Baléhars.—The general meaning of these 
terms is sufficiently obvious from the context, but as I could find 
no authority for fixing a precise meaning upon them, I left the 
words untranslated. Major Fuller translated them as “landlords 
and tenants.” Mr. Blochmann adds in a note, “ Baléhar may be 
Hindistaéni, and signify a low-caste servant.! Khiét is a rare Arabio 
word, signifying a jine strong man. From the passages below it is 
quite clear that these terms mean the strong and the weak, and most 
probably landlords and tenants, as translated.” Major Fuller says 
in a footnote that the words are unintelligible to him; and Mr. 
Blochmann adds, “If I did not know that Major Fuller’s. MS. had 
khitah with a kh, I would say that khutah was a blunder for fotah 
with f. I have never seen these terms used in any other book.” 
The spelling is confirmed by both my MSS. 

P. 182. Mr. Blochmann offers an amendment of Major Fuller’s 
translation in respect of the principles of taxation. My translation 
differs slightly from both. The author’s words from the Print 
(p. 287), with variants from the MSS., are— 


di leas gl Oy) a geod dowd dedaS 1G] y teal 5! GT aig 

gba db [oe 5] gS eign ail pm aes jy Od erat lm y 
Bb ghd ote yo OF ad 5 [ond] srt ge b 

Both Major Fuller and Mr. Blochmann translate Gao-mesh by cow in- 


stead of buffalo, but the chief difference appears in the subsequent part 
of the sentence. My rendering is, ‘The second related to buffaloes 


1 According to Wilson’s Glossary, the Daldhar is the village watchman, or sweeper, 
but Barni speaks of him as a tenant, or payer of revenue. 
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and sheep,’ and other animals from which milk is obtained. A 
tax for pasturage, at a fixed rate, was to be levied, and was to be 
demanded for every inhabited house, so that no animal, however 
wretched, could escape the tax.” The last clause is a free rendering 
of the original words.’ Major Fuller’s translation, as amended by Mr. 
Blochmann, runs, ‘‘ They should levy a grazing tax on every animal 
that gives milk, from a cow to a she-goat. And this grazing tax 
was established. Also for every house they should demand a dwell- 
ing tax, so that no opportunity might be left for evasion or sub- 
terfuge in levying the tax.” The passage is very obscure, and, as 
Mr. Blochmann says, the difficult words are, ‘as pas t har khdnah,” 
etc. I have read the words, “ sakunat gari,” as a compound, meaning 
“inhabited.” Mr. Blochmann takes the word gari to mean house- 
tax. This rendering, however, seems to be inadmissible here. The 
text tells us that two regulations were made, one concerning the 
land, the other relating to milch animals. A house-tax would make 
three regulations instead of two, for a house-tax could not be classi- 
fied as part of a tax on milch animals. The words “ az pas,” “‘in the 
rear” of every house, probably mean that the back premises were to 
be searched for the animals. Pasturage in Dehli and Sarhind is 
scanty, and the practice, as I learn, is to turn the animals out 
to the common pasturage in the day under the charge of herds- 
men and boys, and to allow them to come home in the evening. 


1 The word gosfand means both sheep and goat; it would have been better if 1 
had adopted the latter meaning. 

2 The difficulty rests in the words ise and as pos which, from the way they 
are connected, ought to have a similarity of meaning. For ghabat, or ghubdat, I can 
find no satisfactory definition; it means a young eagle, and this meaning may perhaps 
be extended to mean any young animal. Shutur-garbah is a phrase used to express 
the extremes of difference or incongruity, as,—a cat and a camel! or, as in our nursery 
language, ‘“‘a Cat and a King!” (See Roebuck’s Proverbs, I. 268). The general 
sense of the passage, according to this view, would be—* So that no young animal (?) 
or any one as worthless as a cat compared with a camel, might be passed over in the 
collection of the tax.”” Mr. Blochmann hes taken it differently. For ghabat he 
must have read ghaibat, concealment, and as the ordinary meaning of shutur-garieh 
is not in accordance with this, a new acceptation had to be sought; and this may be, 
the passing off a bad thing for a good, as a cat for acamel. The construction of the 
sentence favours Mr. Blochmann’s interpretation, but it requires, first, an amendment 
of the text; secondly, a probable, but, as far as I know, an unauthorized rendering 
of shutur-garbah. 
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Empty stomachs insure a speedy and certain return, thus affording 
the inspector an excellent opportunity to count them in the folds and 
sheds. There is something, however, to be said on the other side. 
In the following page of the text (288), and in page 323 (Journal 
pp. 8 and 47), along with the land measurement and pasture tax, 
there is a tax mentioned called karh{ or garhi (masdhat o karht o 
chard{), which Mr. Blochmann fairly renders as a “house tax.” 
Such may be the meaning of the word garf in the passage before 
us, thoagh I think the context is against it. 

P. 182. Sharaf Kdi.—Mr. Blochmann says that, according to 
Major Fuller’s MS., the correct reading is Katnt, from Kédin, the 
well-known town in Persia. This is probably right. I followed 
the printed text; for my best MS. presented the variants of 
“‘ Sharaf “Ali” and “ Sharaf Kdsi,” and the other had “ Sharaf Fds.” 

P. 192. Major Fuller and Mr. Blochmann are in difficulties about 
the pay which ’Al4u-d din settled for his horse-soldiers. Their trans- 
lation says, “I will give 234 tankas to a Muratiad, and 78 tankas to 
a do-aspah; from the former I shall require two horses, with their 
corresponding equipments, and from the latter one with its usual 
gear.” So the do-aapah, or two-horse man, is made to have only one 
horse, and Mr. Blochmann admits in his note that, “to call a man a 
do-aspah because he joins the army only with one horse is extraordi- 
nary.” The passage is not without its difficulty, and I do not insist 
upon the exact accuracy of my own rendering ; but it is at least con- 
sistent with the terms of the text and with common sense. Murattad 
T consider to be the general term for the fully-accoutred horseman, 
who was to receive 234 tankas per annum, and 78 ¢ankas in addition 
if he were a do-aspah, with a second horse. So the passage 
reads, “I would pay them 234 tankas regularly, and I would allow 
78 tankas (in addition) to those who keep two horses, requiring, in 
return, the two horses with all the necessary appointments. So also 
as regards the men of one horse, I would require the horse and his 
accoutrements.” In confirmation of this view, a passage, which I 
have not translated (p. 319 of the text), says, “Aashm * muratiab 
ba duwist st chahdr tankah wa do aspah ba haftdd o hasht tankah 
bisydr shud wa mustakim gasht,” which, as I read it, says, “the 
allowance of the horseman (murattab) was fixed at 234 ¢ankas, and 
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that of the do-aspah, or two-horse man, at 78 more (bisydr).” Mr. 
Blochmann’s translation runs, ‘‘a Murattab could be enlisted for 234, 
and a do-aspah for 78 tankas.” 

P. 193. In line 9 of “ Regulation III.,” for “‘a time when,’ 
read “a quarter where.” I gratefully acknowledge this correction, 
and also one in p. 183. As the latter required a sentence to be re- 
cast, I have, for the benefit of the reader, cancelled the page. 

In p. 97, I have noticed the inaccuracies of the edition printed 
in the Bibliotheca Indica. Mr. Blochmann makes many corrections, 
and points out numberless errors; but no doubt, taking into account 
the imperfect and unsatisfactory MSS. from which it was taken, he 
says, ‘the edition is on the whole good.” 


Since the printing of p. 468, a friend has taken exception to 
my suggested rendering of the word jins by the term specie. The 
citation of the original werd jins indicates its employment in an 
unusual sense, for the ordinary meaning of the word is things, 
articles, goods, species. So the interpretation suggested in the 
passage in question can only be justified by the terms of the context. 
The passage runs thus :— 


Nlalease sla 15 aad pare ilel Sle edges GIG! oy> 
sll jo Loy yt iad Spite Sle 25,0 lil 4] of Qe 
tap S af yal des eye Bat Cael ye sinter Jlaal Jle 
2) yg dirkeuy play Coeniy Mardy wr 9 WU Loge 50 Lis! 
Seed Ont ltl shee yo Gace dom Widenty Iyeho ool Ladi 
wo lee yo pated 9 lg lS i dap Gl GF vole QI 
HIND 15 age 79 FYygl Vydad dy rele 


If this passage is tested logically, the jins of the nakd o jins of the 


1 The words in brackets are omitted in one MS. 
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first clause must be something different from the jins which was 
received in its stead. It must have been something which could be 
concealed, or payment could not have been evaded ; and so it could 
hardly have been grain, for corn stacks and granaries could not be 
hidden, and Timtir’s soldiers never showed any scruple in helping 
themselves to all that was wanted in that way. Lastly, the nakd o 
jins of the first clause is covered in the last clause by the word zar 
(gold, money) as an equivalent. In the writer’s mind it was 
evidently associated with nakd (cash), and zar (gold). The loose 
term “valuables” may, perhaps, represent it more nearly than 
“ specie,” but it is clearly something allied to money. 


END OF VOL. III. 
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A SxetcH oF THE Mopgean Lanevuaces or Arnica. By BR. N. Cust. 
Accompanied by a Language Map. By E. G. Ravensrrix. Two Vols. 
pp. xvi.-288, viil.-278, with Thirty-one Autotype Portraits. 1883. 25s. 

OUTLINES OF THE History oF RrLicIon TO THE SPREAD OF THE UNIVERSAL 
Reicions. By Prof. C. P. Tietz, ‘Translated from the Dutch by J. Esrzix 
CarPgEnTeR, M.A., with the Author's assistance. Third Edition, pp. xx. 
and 250. 1884. 7s. 6d. 

Reticion 1n Cura; containing a brief Account of the Three Religions 
of the Chinese; with Observations on the Prospects of Christian Conversion 
amongst that People. By Josgspx Epxins, D.D., Peking. Third Edition, 
pp. xvi. and 260. 1884. 7s. 6d. 


THE FOLLOWING WORKS ARE IN PREPARATION :— 


Manava-Dwarma-Casrra; or, Laws of Manu. A new Translation, 
with Introduction, Notes, ete. By A. C. Burnext, Ph.D., C.1.E. 

OnienTaL Rexicions in their Relation to Universal Religion. By 
SamveEu Jounson. Second Section—China. In Two Volames. 

Buppuist Recorps oF THE WESTERN WorLD. Being the Si-yu-xr by 
Hwen Tusano. Translated from the original Chinese, with Introduction, 
Index, etc. By Samvet Brat, Trinity College, Cambridge; Professor of 
Chinese, University College, London. In Iwo Vols. 

THe Six JEwELs oF THE Law. With Puli Texts and English Trans- 
lation. By R. Morais, LL.D. 

THE APHORISMS OF THE SANKHYA PartosopHy oF Karma. With IIlus- 
trative Extracts from the Commentaries. By the late J. R. BatLanrrne. 
Second Edition, Edited by Firzenwarn HAtu 

A Comparative History oF THE Ecyprran anD MesopoTaMIAN RELIGIONS. 
By Dr. C. P. ‘Tete. In two Volumes. Vol. II. History of the Assyrian 
Religion. Translated from the Dutch, with the Assistance of the Author, by 
James BALLINGAL. 


SERIALS AND PERIODICAIS. 


Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland.—Jocrnat or ru 
Roya Asiatic Society oP GkEat Britain AND IRsLanp, from the Com- 
mencement to 1863. First Series, complete in 20 Vols. 8vo., with many Plates, 
Price £10; or, in Single Numbers, as follows :—Nos. 1 to 14, 6s.each; No. 15, 
2 Parts, 4s. each; No. 16, 2 Parts, 4s. each; No. 17, 2 Parts, 4s. each; No. 
18, 6s. These 18 Numbers form Vols. I. to IX.—Vol. X., Part 1, 0.p.; 
Part 2, 5s.; Part 3, 6s—Vol. XI., Part 1, 6s.; Part 2 not published.—V ol 
XII., 2 Parts, 6s. each —Vol. XIII., 2 Parts, 6s. each.—Vol. XIV., Part 1. 
5s.; Part 2 not published.—Vol. XV., Part 1, 6s.; Part 2, with 3 Maps, £2 2s. 
—Vol. XVI., 2 Parts, 6s. each.—Vol. XVII., 2 Parts, 6s. each._—Vol. XVITI., 
2 Parts, 6s. each.—Vol. XIX., Parts 1 to 4, 16s.—Vol. XX., Parts 1 and 2, 4s. 
each. l'art 8, 7s. 6d. 
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Asiatic Society —Jounnat or tHe Korat Asiatic Sociery or Great 
Britain AND IneLanp. New Series. Vol. I. In Two Parts. pp. iv. and 
490, sewed. 1861-5. 16s. 


Contents. —I. Vajra-chhediké, the ‘‘Kin Kong King,’’ or Diamond Siira. Translated from 
the Chinese by the Kev. S. Beal, Chaplain, R.N.—I1. The Péramit4-hridaya Sdtra, or, in Chinese 
“ Mo ho-pé-ye-po-lo-mih-to-sin-king,” #.¢. ‘‘The Great Pdéramit& Heart Sdtra.”’ Tranela 
from the Chinese by the Rev. 8. Beal, Chaplain, R.N.—III. On the Preservation of National 
Literature in the East. By Colonel F. J. Goldsmid.—l1V. On the Agricultural, Commercial, 
Financial, and Military Statistics of Ceylon. By E. R. Power, Esq.—V. Contributions to a 
Knowledge of the Vedic Theogony and Mythology. By J. Muir, D.C.L., LL.D.—VI. A Tabular 
List of Original Works and Translations, published by the late Dutch Government of Ceylon at 
their Printing Press at Colombo. Compiled by Mr. Mat. P. J. Ondaatje, of Colombo.—VII 
Assyrian and Hebrew Chronology compared, with a view of showing the extent to which the 
Hebrew Chronology of Ussher must be modified, in conformity with the Assyrian Canon. By 
J. W. Bosanquet, —VIII. On the existing Dictionaries of the Malay Language. By Dr. 
H. N. van Tuuk.—IX. Bilingual Heecage: Cuneiform and Phenician. Notes on some 
Tablets in the British Museum, containing Bilingual Legends (Assyrian and Phoenician). By 
Major-General! Sir H. Rawlinson, K.C.B., Director R.A.8.—X. Translations of Three Copper-plate 
Inscriptions of the Fourth Cent A.D., and Notices of the Chalukya and Gurjjara Dynasties 
By Professor J. Dowson, Staff College, Sundhurst.—XI. Yama and the Doctrine of a Future 
Life, according to the Rig-Yajur-, and Atharva-Vedas. By J. Muir, Eeq., D.C.L., LL.D.—XII. 
On the Se hae Observation of the Place of the Colures, and the Date derivable from it. By 
William D. Whitney, ., Professor of Sanskrit in Yale College, New Haven, U.S.—Note on 
the preceding Article. By sir Edward Colebrooke, Bart., M.P., President R.A.S.—XIII. Proe 

of the Vedic Religion towards Abstract Conceptions of the Deity. By J. Muir, Esq., 

-C.L., LL.D.—XIV. Brief Notes on the Age and Authenticity of the Work of a ee 
Varaibamihira, Brahmagupta, Bhattotpala, and Bhaskarachairya. By Dr. Bhau vt » Hono- 
rary Member R.A.8S.—XV. Outlines of a Grammar of the Malagasy Language. By H. N. Van 
der Tuuk.—X VI. On the Identity of Xandrames and Krananda. By Edward Thomas, Esq. 


Vol. II. In Two Parts. pp. 522, sewed. 1866-7. 16s. 


Conrrnts.—I. Contributions to a Knowledge of Vedic Theogony and Mythology. No. 3. 
By J. Muir, Eaq.—II. Miscellaneous Hymns from the Rig-and Atharva-Vedas. By J. Muir, 
Esq.—III. Five hundred questions on the Social Condition of the Natives of Bengal. By the 
Rev. J. Long.—IV. Short aceount of the Malay Manuscripts belonging to the Royal Asiatic 
Society. By Dr. H. N. van der Tuuk.—V. Translation of the Amitébha Stra from the Chinese. 
By the Rev. 8. Beal, Chaplain Royal Navy.—VI. The initial coinage of Bengal. By Edward 

omas, Esq.—VI1. Specimens of an ee n Dictionary. By Edwin Norris, Esq.—VIII. On 
the Relations of the Priests to the other classes of Indian Society in the Vedic age By J. Muir, 
Esq.—1X. On the Interpretation of the Veda. By the same.—X. An attempt to Translate 
from. the Chinese a work known as the Confessional Services of the great compassionate Kwan 
Yin, possessing 1000 hands and 1000 eyes. By the Rev. 8. Heal, Chaplain Roval Navy. 
—XI. The Hymns of the Gaupfyanas and the Legend of King Asamati. By Professor Max 
Miller, M.A., Honorary Member nore Asiatic Society.— XII. Specimen Chapters of an Assyrian 
Grammar. By the Rev. E. Hincks, D.D., Honorary Member Royal Asiatic Society. 


Vol. III. In Two Parts. pp. 516, sewed. With Photograph. 1868. 22s. 


Contents.—I. Contributions towards a Glossary of the Assyrian Language. By H. F. Talbot. 
—II. Remarks on the Indo-Chinese Alphabets. By Dr. A. Bastian.—III. The poetry of 
Mohamed Rabadan, Arragonese. By the Hon. H. E. J. 8tanley.—IV. Catalogue of the Oriental 
Manuscripts in the Library of King’s College, Cambridge. Edward Henry Palmer, B.A., 
Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge ; Member of the Royal Asiatic Society , Membre de la 
Société Asiatique de Paris.—V. Description of the Amravati’ ope in Guntur. By J. Fergusson, 
., F.R.8.—VI. Remarks on Prof. Brockhaus’ edition of the Kathdsarit-sigara, Lambaka IX. 
XVII1. By Dr. H. Kern, Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Leyden.—VII. The source 
of Colebrooke’s Essay ‘‘ On the Duties of a Faithful Hindu Widow.” By Fitzedward Hall, Esq., 
M.A., D.C.L. Oxon. Supplement: Further detail of proofs that Colebrooke’s Essay, ‘‘On the 
Duties of a Faithful Hindu Widow,’ was not indebted to the Vivadabhangaérnava. By Fitz- 
edward Hall, eae The Sixth Hymn of the First Book of the Veda. By Professor 
Max Miller, M.A. Hon. M.R.A.8.—IX. Sassanian Inecriptions. By E. Thomas, Esq.—X. Ace« 
count of an Embassy from Morocco to Spain in 1690 and 1691. By the Hon. H. E. J. Stanley.— 
XI. The Poetry of Mohamed Rabadan, of Arragon. By the Hon. H. E. J. Stanley.—XII. 
Materials for the ey of India for the Six Hundred Years of Mohammadan rule, previous to 
the Foundation of the British Indian Empire. By Major W. Nassau LL.D., Ph.D.--XIII1. 
A Few Words concerning the Hill people inhabiting the Forests of the Cochin State. By 
Captain G. E. Fryer, Madras Staff Corps; M.R.A.8.—XIV. Notes on the Bhojpurf Dialect of 
Hind{, spoken in Western Bebar. By John Beames, Eeq., B.C.S., Magistrate of Chumparun, 


Vol. 1V. In Two Parts. pp. 621, sewed. 1869-70. 16s. 


Contrnts.—I. Contribution towards a Gl of the Assyrian Language. By H. F. Talbot. 
Part I1.—II. On Indian Chronology. By J. Fergusson, Esq., F.R.8.— 111. The Poetry of 
Mohamed Rabadan of Arragon. By the Hon. H. E. J. Stanley.—IV. On the Magar Language 
of Nepal. By John Beames, Esq., B.C.S.—V. Contributions to the Knowledge of Parsee Lite- 
rature. By Edward Sachau Ph.D.—VI. Illustrations of the Lamaist Systein in Tibet, drawn 
from Chinese Sources. By Wm. Frederick Mayers, Esq., of H.B.M. Consular Service, China.— 
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VII. Khuddaka Patha, a PA&li Text, with a Translation and Notes. By R. C. Childers, late of 
the Ceylon Civil Service.—VIII. An Endeavour to elucidate Rashiduddin’s Geographical Notices 
of India. By Col. H. Yule, C.B.—IX. Sassanian Inscriptions explained by the Pahlavi of the 
Parsis. By E. W. West, Eeq.—X. Some Account of the Senbyd Pagoda at Mengdn, near the 
Burmese Capital, in a Memorandum by Capt. E. H. Sladan, Political Agent at Mandalé; with 
Remarks on the Subject by Col. Henry Yule, C.B.— XI. The Brhat-Senhité; or, Complete 
ee of Natural Astrology of Variha-Mihira. Translated from Sanskrit into English by Dr. 

. Kern.— XII. The Mohammedan Law of Evidence, and its influence on the Administration of 
Justice in India. By N. B. E. Baillie, Esq.—XIII. The Mohammedan Law of Evidence in con- 
nection with the Administration of Justice to Foreigners. By N. B. E. Baillie, -——XIV.A 
Translation of a Bactrian P4li Inscription. By Prof. J. Dowson.—XV. Indo- Cots 
By E. Thomas, Eeq. 


Vol. V. In Two Parts. pp. 463, sewed. With 10 full-page and folding Plates. 
1871-2. 18s. 6d, 


Conranxts.—I. Two Jétakas. The original P&li Text, with an English Translation. By V. 
Fausboll.—1I. On an Ancient Buddhist Inscription at Keu-yung kwan, in North China. By A. 
Wylie.—III. The Brhat Sanhit&; or, copie Lo of Natural Astrology of Varaba-Mibira 
Translated from Sanskrit into English by Dr. H. Kern.—IV. The Pongol Festival in Southern 
India. By Charles E. Gover.—V. The Poetry of Mohamed Rabadan, of Arragon. By the Right 
Hon. Lord Stanley of Alderley.—VI. Essay on the Creed and Customs of the Jangame. By 
Charlies P. Brown.—VII. On Malabar, Coromandel, Quilon, etc. By C. P. Brown.—VIIIL On 
the Treatment of the Nexus in the en Lan sof India. By John Beames, B.C.8.— 
1X. Some Remarks on the Great Tope at SAnchi. By the Rev. S. Beal.—X. Ancient Inscriptious 
from Mathura. Translated by Professor J. Dowson.—Note to the Mathura Inscriptions. Br 
Major-General A. Cunningham.—XI. Specimen of a Translation of the Adi Granth. By Dr. 
Ernest Trumpp.—XII. Notes on Dhammapada, with Special Reference to the Question of Nir- 
vana. By R. C. Childers, late of the Ceylon Civil Service—XIII. The Brhat-Sanbita; or, 
Complete System of Natural Astrol of Varaha-mihira. Translated from Sanskrit into English 
y Dr. H. Kern.—XIV. On the O of the Buddhist Arthakathés. By the Modliar L. Comrilla 

Jasinba, Government Interpreter to the Ratnapura Court, Ceylon. With an Introduction by 
R. C. Childers, late of the Ceylon Civil Service —XV. The Poetry of Mohamed Rabedan, of 
Arragon. By the Right Hon. Stanley of Alderley.—XVI. Proverbia Communia ates 
By Captain R. F. Burton.- -X VII. Notes on an Ancient Indian Vase, with an Account of the En- 

ving thereupon. By Charles Horne, M.R.A.8., late of the Bengal Civil Service.—X VIII. 

be Bhar Tribe. By the Rev. M. A. Sherring, LL.D., Benares. Communicated by C. Horne, 

M.R.A.S., late B.C.S.—XIX. Of Jihad in Mohammedan Law, and its application to British 

India. By N. B. E. Baillie.—XX. Comments on Recent Pehlvi Decipherments. With an Inci- 

dental Sketch of the Derivation of Aryan Alphabets. And Contributions to the Early History 
and Geography of Tabaristén. Illustrated by Coins. By E. Thomas, F.B.S. 


Vol. VI., Part 1, pp. 212, sewed, with two plates anda map. 1872. 8s. 


Conrents.—The Ishmaelites, and the Arabic Tribes who Conquered their Country. By A. 
Sprenger.—A Brief Acoount of Four Arabic Works on the ot and Geography of Arabia. 
By caren 8. B. Miles.—On the Methods of Disposing of the Dead at Llassa, Thibet, etc. By 
Charles Horne, late B.C.8. The Brhat-SanhitA; or, Complete System of Natural Astro! of 
Variba-mihira, Translated from Sanskrit into English by Dr. H. Kern.— Notes on Hwen 
Theang’s Account of the Principalities of Tokhérist4n, in which some Previous G hical 
Identifications are Reconsidered. By Colonel Yule, C.B.—The Campaign of Zlius in 
Arabia. By A. Sprenger.—An Account of Jerusalem, Translated for the late Sir H. M. Elliot 
from the Persian Text of N4sir ibn Khusrd’s Safanémah by the late Major A. R. Fuller.—The 
Poetry of Mohamed Rabadan, of Arragon. By the Right Hon. Lord Stanley of Alderley. 


Vol. VI., Part II., pp. 213 to 400 and Ixxxiv., sewed. Illustrated with a Map, 
Plates, and Woodcuts. 1873. 8s. 


Contrents.— On Hiouen-Thsang’s Journey from Patna to Ballabhi. By James F 
D.C.L., F.R.8.— Northern Buddhism. [Note from Colonel H. Yule, addressed to the Secretary. 
—Hwen Thsang’s Account of the Principalities of Tokh4rietan, etc. By Colonel H. Yule, C.B.— 
The ae or, Complete System of Natural ante One of Varaha-mihira. Translated 
from skrit into English by Dr. H. Kern.—The Initial Coinage of Bengal, under the Early 
Muhammadan Conquerors. Part II. Embracing the preliminary period between a.u. 614-634 
oo 1217-1286-7). By Edward Thomas, F.R.S.—The Legend of kara Buddha. Translated 

m the Chinese (and intended to illustrate Plates xx1x. and L., ‘ and Serpent Worship ’). 
By 8. Beal.—Note on Art. IX., anté pp. 213-274, on Hiouen-Thsang’s Journey from Patns to 
Ballabhi. By James Fergusson. D.C.L., F.R.8.—Contributions towards a Gloseary of the 
Assyrian Language. By H. F. Talbot. 


Vol. VII., Part I., pp. 170 and 24, sewed. With a plate. 1874. 8s. 


Contents.—The Upasampadé-Kammavécé, being the Buddhist Manual of the Form and 
Manner of Ordering of Priests and Deacons. The P4li Text, with a Tranelation and Notes. 
By J. F. Dickson, B.A., sometime Student of Chriet Church, Oxford, now of the Ceylon Civil 
Service.—Notes on the Megalithic Monuments of the Coimbatore District, Madras. By M. J. 
Walhouse, late Madras C.5.—Notes on the Sinhalese Language. No.1. On the Formation of 
the Plural of Neuter Nouns. By R. C. Childers, late of the Ceylon Civil Service.—The Pali 
Text of the Mahéparinibbéna Sutta and Commentary, with a Translation. By R. C. Childers, 
late of the Ceylon Civil Service.—The Bribat-Sanhit&é ; or, Complete System of Natural Astrology 
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of Vardha-mibhira. Translated from Sanskrit into English by Dr. H. Kern.—Note on the 
Valley of Choombi. By Dr. A. Campbell, late Superintendent of Darjeeling.—The Name of the 
Twelfth Imém on the Coinage of Egypt. By H. Sauvaire and stanley Lane Poole.—Thre 
Inscriptions of Pardkrama Babu the Great from Pulastipura, Ceylon (date circa 1180 Ae . By 
T. W. Rhys Davids.—Of the Kbar4éj or Muhammadan Land Tax; its Application to Britis 
India, and Effect on the Tenure of Land. By N. B. E. Baillie.—Appendix: A Specimen of a 
Syriac Version of the Kalilah wa-Dimnah, with an English Translation. By W. Wright. 


Vol. VII., Part II., pp. 191 to 394, sewed. With seven platesanda map. 1875. 88 


Contrents.—Sigiri, the Lion Rock, near Pulastipura, Ceylon; and the Thirty-nintb Chapter 
of the Mahf&vamsa. By T. W. Rhys Davids.-The Northern Frontagers of China. Part I. 
The Originee of the Mongols. By H. H. Howorth.—Inedited Arabic Coins. By Stanley Lan- 
Poole.—Notice on the Dinfrs of the Abbasside Dynasty. By Edward Thomas Rogers.—The 
Northern Frontagers of China. Part II. The Origines of the Manchus. By H. H. Howorth. 
—Notes on the Old Mongolian Capital of Shangtu. By S. W. Bushell, B.Sc., M.D.—Oriental 
Proverbs in their Relations to Folklore, History, Sociology; with Suggestions for their Collec- 
tion, Interpretation, Publication. By the Rev. J. Long.—Two Old Simhalese Inscriptions. The 
Sahasa Malla Inscription, date 1200 a p.. and the Ruwanweli Dagaba Inscription, date 1191 a.p. 
Text, Translation, and Notes. By T. W. Rhys Davids.— Notes on a Bactrian Pali Inscription 
and the Samvat Era. By Prof. J. Dowson.—Note on a Jade Drinking Vessel of the Emperor 
Jahangir. By Edward Themas, F.R.S. 


Vol. VIII., Part I., pp. 156, sewed, with three plates and a plan. 1876. 8s. 


Conrents.— Catalogue of Buddhist Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Possession of the Royal 
Asiatic Society (Hodgson Collection), By Professors E. B. Cowell and J. Eggeling.—On the 
Ruins of Sigiriin Ceylon. By T. H. Blakesley, Esq., Public Works Department, Ceylon.— The 
Patimokkha, being the Buddhist Office of the Confession of Priests. The Pali Text, with a 
Translation, and Notes, By J. F. Dickson, M.A., sometime Student of Christ Church, Oxford, 
now of the Ceylon Civil Service.—Notes on the Sinhalese Language. No. 2. Proofs of the 
Sanskritic Origin of Sinhalese. By R. C. Childers, late of the Ceylon Civil Service. 


Vol. VIII, Part II., pp. 157-308, sewed. 1876. 8s. 


Contexrs.—An Account of the Island of Bali. By R. Friederich.—The Pali Text of the Maha- 
parinibbana Sutta and Commentary, with a Translation. By R. C. Childers, late of the Ceylon 
Civil Service.—The Northern Frontagers of China, Part i. The Kara Khitai. By H. H. 
Howorth.—Inedited Arabic Coins. II. By Stanley Lane Poole.—On the Form of Government 
under the Native Sovereigns of Ceylon. By A. de Silva EkanAiyaka, Mudaliyar of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Ceylon. 


Vol. IX., Part I., pp. 156, sewed, with a plate. 1877. 8s. 


CoxtTents.—Bactrian Coins and Indian Dates. By E. Thomas, F.R.S.—The Tenses of the 
Assyrian Verb. By the Rev. A. H. Sayce, M.A.—An Account of the Island of Bali. By R. 
Friederich (continued from Vol. VIII. n.s. p. 218).—On Ruins in Makran. By Major Mockler. 
—Inedited Arabic Coins. III. By Stanley Lane Poole,—Further Note on a Bactrian Pali Inscrip- 
tion and the Samvat Era. By Prof. J. Dowson.—Notes on Persian Beldchistan. From the 
Persian of Mirza Mehdy Kh&én. By A. H. Schindler. 


Vol IX., Part II., pp. 292, sewed, with three plates. 1877. 10s. 6d. 


Contents.—The Early Faith of Asoka. By E. Thomas, F.R.S.—The Northern Frontagers 
of China. Part 1I. The Manchus (Supplementary Notice). By H. H. Howorth.—Tbe Northern 
Frontagers of China. Part IV. The Kin or Golden Tatars. By H. H. Howorth.—On a Treatise 
on Weights and Measures ao Eliy4, Archbishop of Nisfbin. By M. H. Sauvaire.—On Imperial 
and other Titles. By Si~ T. E. Colebrooke, Bart., M.P.— Affinities of the Dialects of the Chepang 
and Kusundah Tribes of Nip4l with those of the Hill Tribes of Arracan. By Captain C. J. F. 
Forbes F.R.G.S., M.A.8. Bengal, etc.—Notes on Some Antiquities found a Mound near 
Damghan. By A. H. Schindler. 


Vol. X., Part I., pp. 156, sewed, with two platesand a map. 1878. 8s. 

Costresxts.—On the Non-Aryan Languages of India. By E. L. Brandreth, Esq.—A Dialogue 
on the Vedantic Conception of Brahma. By Pramad4 D4sa Mittra, late Officiating Professor of 
Anglo-Sanskrit, Government College, Benares.—An Account of the Island of Bali. By R. 
Friederich (continued from Vol. IX. N.S. p. ]20).—Unpublished Glass Weights and Measures. 
By Edward Thomas Rogers.—China via Tibet. By S. C. Boulger.—Notes and Recollections on 
Tea Cultivation in Kumaon and Garhw4l. By J. H. Batten, F.R.G.S8., Bengal Civil Service 
Retired, formerly Commissioner of Kumaon. 


Vol. X., Part II., pp. 146, sewed. 1878, 6s. 

Contrntrs.—Note on Pliny’s Geography of the East Coast of Arabia. By Major-General 
S. B. Miles, Bombay Staff Corps. The Maldive Islands; with a Vocabulary taken from Francois 
Pyrard de Laval, 1602—1607. By A. Gray, late of the Ceylon Civil Service.—On Tibeto-Burman 
Languages. By Captain C, J. F. 8. Forbes, of the Burmese Civil Service Commission.— Burmese 
Transliteration. By H. L. St. Barbe, ., Resident at Mandelay.—On the Connexion of the 
Mons of Pegu with the Kolee of Central India. By Captain C. J. F. 8. Forbes, of the Burmese 
Civil Commission.—Studies on the Comparative Grammar of the Semitic Languages, with 
Special Reference to Agsyrian. By Paul Haupt. The Oldest Semitic Verb-Form.—Arab Metro- 
logy. II. El-Djabarty. By M. H. Sauvaire.—The Migrations and Early History of the White 
Huns; principally from Chinese Sources. By Thomas W. Kingsmill. 


Vol. X., Part III., pp. 204, sewed. 1878. 8s. 
‘Conrents.—On the Hill Canton of Saél4ér,—the most Easterly Settlement of the Turk Race. 
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By Robert B. Shaw. - Geologicul Notes on the River Indus. By Griffin W. Vyse, B.A., M.R.A.8., 
etc., Executive Engineer P.W.D. Panjab.—Educational Literature for Japanese Women. By 
Basil Hall Chamberlain, Esq., M.R.A.S.—On the Natural Phenomenon Known in the East by 
the Names Sub-hi-Kazib, etc., ete. By J. W. Redhouse, M.R.A.S., Hon. Memb. B.S.L.—On 
a Chinese Version of the Sénkhya K4rik4, eic., found among the Buddhist Books comprising 
the Tripitaka and two other works. By the Rev. Samuel Heal, M.A.—The Rock-cut Phrygian 
Inscriptions at Doganlu. By Edward Thomas, F.R.8.—Index. 


Vol. XI., Part. I., pp. 128, sewed, with seven illustrations. 1879. 5s. 


Coxtents.—On the Position of Women in the East in the Olden Time. By Edward Thomas, 
F.R.S.—Notioe of the Scholars who have Contributed to the Extension of our Knowledge of the 
Languages of British India during the last Thirty Years. By Robert N. Cust, Hon. Librarian 
R.A.S.-- Ancient Arabic Poetry: its Genuineness and Authenticity. By Sir William Muir, K.C.8.L., 
LL.D.—Note on Manrique’s Mission and the Catholics in the time of Sh&h Jahbfén. By H. G. 
Keene, Esq.—On Sandhi in Pali, By the late R. C. Childers.—On Arabic Amulets and Mottoes. 
By E. T. Rogers, M.R.A.S. 


Vol. X1., Part II., pp. 256, sewed, with map and plate. 1879. 7s. 6d. 


ConTgents.—On the Identification of Places on the Makran Coast mentioned by Arrian, Ptolemy, 
and Marcian. By Major E. Mockler.—On the Proper Names of the Mohammadans. By sir T. 
E. Colebrooke, Bart., M.P.Principles of Composition in Chinese, as deduced from the Writtea 
Characters. By the Rev. Dr. Legge. On the Identification of the Portrait of Chosrves I]. among 
the Paintings in the Caves at Ajanta. By James Fergusson, Vice-President.—A Specimen of 
the Zoongee (or Ane Dialect of a Tribe of Nagas, bordering on the Valley of Agsam, 
between the Dikho and Desoi Bi vers, embracing over Forty Villages. By the Rev. Mr. Clark 


Vol. XI. Part IIT. pp. 104, cxxiv. 16, sewed. 1879. 8s. 


Contents.—The Gaurian compared with the Romance Languages. Part I. By E L. 
Brandreth.—Dialects of Colloquial Arabic. By E. T. Rogers.—A Comparative Study of the 
Japanese and Korean Langnages. By W. G. Aston.—Index. 


Vol. XII. Part I. pp. 152, sewed, with Table. 1880. 6s. 

Contents.—On ‘The Most Comely Names,’ é.e. the Laudatory Epithets, or the Titles of Praine, 
bestowed on God in the Qur’fin or by Muslim Writers. Ky J. W. house, M.R.A.8., Hun. Mem. 
R.S.L., ete.—Notes on a newly-discovered Clay Cylinder of Cyrus the Great. By Major-General 
Sir H. C. Rawlinson, K.C.B., President and Director of the Royal Asiatic Society.. Note on 
Hiouen-Thsang’s Dhanakucheka. of Robert Sewell, M.C.S.. M.R.A.8.— Remarks by Mr. 
Fergusson on Mr. Sewell’s Paper.—A Treatise on Weights and Measures. BY Eliy4, Areb 
of Nisfbfn. By H. Sauvaire. (Supplement to Vol. 1X.. pp. 291-313)—On the Age of the 
Ajant&é Caves, By R4jendraléla Mitra Rai Bahadur, C.I.E., LL.D., and Hon. Member of the 
Royal Asiatic Society.— Notes on Babu RAjendralé Mitra’s Paper on the Age of the Caves at 
Ajunté. By James Ferguseon, V.P., D.C.L., F.R.S. 


Vol. XII. Part II. pp. 182, sewed, with map and plate. 1880. 6s. 

Contgnts.—On Sanskrit Texts Diecovered in Japan. By Profeseor F. Max Miller.— Extracts 
from Report on the Islands and Antiquities of Bahrein. By Captain Durand. Followed by Notes 
by Major-General Sir H. C. Rawlinson, K.C.B., F.R.S., President and Director of the Royal 
Asiatic Society.—Notes on the Locality and Population of the Tribes dwelling between the Brab- 
maputra and Ningthi Rivers. By the late G. H. Damant, M.A., M.R.A.S., Political Officer. Néga 
Hills.—On the Saka, Samvat, and Gupta Eras. A Supplement to his Paper on Indian Chronology. 
By James Fergusson, D.C.L., F.R.8., V.P.R.A.8.—The Megha-Sitra. By Cecil Bendall, Fellow 
of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge.—Historical and Archeological Notes on a Journey 
in South-Western Persia, 1877-1878. By A. Houtum-Schindler.—Identification of the *‘ Falee 
Dawn ” of the Muslims with the ** Zodiacal Light’? of Europeans. By J. W. Redhouse, M.R.A.S., 
Hon. Member R.S.L. 


Vol. XII. Part III. pp. 100, sewed. 1880. 4s. 


Contexts.—The Gauriun compared with the Romance Languages. Part II. By E. L. 
Brandreth.—The Uzbeg Epos. By Arminius Vambéry.- On the Separate Edicts at Dhauli and 
Jaugada. By Prof. Kern.—Grammatical Sketch of the Kakhyen Language. By Rev. J. N. 
tow ee on the Libyan Languages, in a Letter addressed to R. N. Cust, Esq., by Prof. 

. W. Newman. 


Vol. XII. Part IV. pp. 152, with 3 plates. 1880. 8s. 


Coxtentz.—The Early History of Tibet, from Chinese Sources. By S. W. Bushell, M.D.— 
Notes on some Inedited Coins from a Collection made in Persia during the Years 1877-79. By 
Guy Le Strange, M.R.A.S.—Buddhbist Nirvana and the Noble Eightfold Path. By Oecar 
Frankfurter, Pt.D.—Index.— Annual Report, 1880. 


Vol. XIII. Part I. pp. 120, sewed. 1881. 5s. 


ContTests.-~Indian Theistic Reformers. By Professor Monier Williams, C.I.E., D.C.L.—Notes 
on the Kawi Language and Literature. By Dr. H. N. Van der Tuuk.—The Invention of the 
Inaian Alphabet. By John Dowson, M.R.A.S. The Nirvana of the Northern Baddhists. By 
the Rev. J. Edkins, D.D.—An Account of the Malay “ Chiri,” a Sanskrit Formula. By W. E. 
Maxwell, M.R.A.S. 


Vol. XIII. Part II. pp. 170, with Map and 2 Plates. 1881. 8. 


Contents.— The Northern Frontagers of China. Part V. The Kbitai or Khitans. By H. 8. 
Howorth, ¥F.8.A.—On the Identification of Nagarahara, with reference to the Travels of Hiooen: 
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Theang. By W. Simpson, F.R.G.S.—Hindu Law at Madras. By J. H. Nelson, M.A., Madras 
Civil Service.—On the Proper Names of the Mohammedans. By SirT. E. Colebrooke, Bart., M.P. 
—Suppiement to the Paper on Indian Theistic Reformers, published in the January Number 
of this Journal. By Prof. Monier Williams, C.I.E. 


Vol. XIII. Part III. pp. 178, with plate. 1881. 7s. 6d. 


Conxtrents.—The Avar Language. By C. Graham.—Caucasian Nationalities. By M. A. 
Morrison.—Translation of the Markandeya Purana. Books VII., VIII. By the Rev. B. 
H. Wortham.—Lettre A M. Stanley Lane Poole sur quelques monnaies orientales rares ou inédites 
de la Collection de M. Ch. del’Kcluse, Par H. Sauvaire.—Aryan Mythology in Malay Traditions. 
By W. E. Maxwell, Colonial Civil Service—The Koi, a Southern Tribe of the Gond. By the 
Rev. J. Cain, Missionary.—On the Duty which Mobammedans in British India owe, on the 
Principles of their own Law, to the Government of the Country. By N. B. E. Baillie. —The 
L-Poem of the Arabs, by Shanfara. Re-arranged and translated by J. W. Redhouse, M.R.A.S. 


Vol. XIII. Part IV. pp. 130, cxxxvi. 16, with 3 plates. 1881. 10s. 6d. 


Cortenxts.—On the Andaman Islands and the Andamanese. By M. V. Portman, M.R.A.8.— 
Notes on Marco Polo's itinerary in Southern Persia. By A. Houtum-Schindler.—Two Malay 
Myths: The Princess of the Foam. and the re of Bamboo. By W. E, Maxwell, M.K.A.8.— 
The Epoch of the Guptas. By E. Thomas, F.U.S.—T'wo Chinese-Buddhist Inscriptions found at 
Buddha Gaya. By the Rev. 8. Beal. With 2? Plates.—A Sanskrit Ode addressed to the Congress 
of Orientalists at Berlin. By Rama Dasa Sena, the Zemindar of Berhampore. With a Transla- 
tion by Mr. Shyamaji Krishnavarma, of Balliol College.—Supplement to a paper, ‘‘On the Duty 
which Mahommedans in British India owe, on the Principals of their own Law, to the Govern- 
ment of the Country.” By N.B. E. Baillie, M.R.A.S.—Index. 


Vol. XIV. Part I. pp. 124, with 4 plates. 1882. 6s. 


Contents.—The Apology of Al Kindy: An Essay on its Age and Authorship. By Sir W 
Muir, K.C.8.I., LL.D.—The Poet Pampa. By L. Rice.—On a Coin of Shams ud Duny& wa ud 
Din Mahmad Shah. ByC. J. Rodgers, M.K.A8., Amritsar.—Note on Pl. xxviii. fig. 1. of Mr. 
Fergusson’s ‘‘Tree and Serpent Worship,”’ 2nd Edition. By 8. Beal, Professor of Chinese, 
London University.—On the present state of Mongolian Researches. By Prof. B. Julg, in a 
Letter to R. N. Cust, .. Hon. Sec. R.A.S.—A Sculptured Tope on an Old Stone at Dras, 
Ladak. By W. Simpson, F.R.G.8.—Sanskrit Ode addressed to the Fifth International Congress 
of Orientalists assembled at Berlin, September, 1881. By the Lady Pandit Rama-bai, of Silchar, 
Kachar, Assam. With a Translation by Professor Monier Williams, C.I.E.—The Intercourse of 
China with Eastern ‘Turkestan and'the Adjacent Countries in the Second Century B.c. By T. W. 
Kingsmill.—Suggestions on the Formatiun of the Semitic Tenses. A Comparative and Critical 
ea By G. Bertin, M.R.A.S.—On a Lolo MS. written on Satin. By M. Terrien de La 

uperie. 


Vol. XIV. Part II. pp. 164, with three plates. 1882. 7s. 6d. 


Conrents.—On Tartar and Turk. By 8. W. Kosace, Ph.D.—Notice of the Scholars who have 
Contributed to the Extension of our Knowledge of the Languages of Africa. By K. N. Cust, 
Hon Sec. R.A.S.—Grammatical Sketch of the Havea Language. By the Rev. J. F. Schon, 
¥F.R.G.8.,— Buddhist Saint Worship. By A. Lillie, M.R.AS.—Gleanings from the Arabic. By 
HH. W. Freeland, M.A., M.R.A.S.— Al Kahirah and its Gates.—By H. C. Kay, M.A., M.K.A.S.— 
How the Mahdbhérata begins. By Edwin Arnold, CS.I., M.R.A.8.—Arab Metrology. IV. 
Ed-Dahaby. By M. H. Sauvaire. 


Vol. XIV. Part III. pp. 208, with 8 plates. 1882. 8s. 


Contrentrs.—The Vaishnava Religion, with special reference to the Sikshi-patr!I of the 
Modern Sect called Svimi-N&riyana. By Monier Williams, C.I.E., D.C.L —Further Notes on 
the Apology of Al-Kindy, By Sir W. Muir, K.C.S.1., D.C.L., LL.D.—The Buddhist Caves of 
Afghanistan By W. Simpson.—The Identification of the Sculptured Tope at Sanchi. By W. 
Simpson.—On the Genealogy of Modern Numerals. By Sir EK. C. Bayley, K.C.S.I., C.I.E. 
~The Cuneiform Inscriptions of Van, deciphered and translated. By A. H. Sayce. 


Vol. XIV. Part IV. pp. 330, clii. 1882. 14s. 


Contrnts.—The Cuneiform Inscriptions of Van, Deciphered and Translated. By A. H. Sayce. 
—Sanskrit Text of the Siksha-Patrf of the Svdmi-Ndrayana Sect. Edited and Tranelated by 
Prof. M. Williams, C.1.E., D.C.L.—The Saccessors of the Siljaks in Asia Minor. By 8. L. Poole. 
ak aoe Book of the Chinese (The Yh-Xing) and its Authors. By T. de la Couperie, 


Vol. XV. Part I. pp. 134, with 2 plates. 1883. 6s. 


Coytrnts.—On the Genealogy of Modern Numerals. Part II. Simplification of the Ancient 
Indian Numeration. By Sir E. C. Bayley, K.C.8.I., C.I.E.—®arthian and Indo-Sassanian Coins. 
By E. Thomas, F.R.8.—On the Early Historical Relations between Phrygia and Cappadocia. 
By W. M. Rameay. 


Vol. XV. Part II. pp. 158, with 6 tables. 1883. 52. 


Conrertrs.—The Tattva-muktavali of Gauda-pdrmnénandachakravartin. Edited and Trans- 
lated by Professur E. B. Cowell.—Two Modern Sanskrit slokas. Communicated by Prof. E. B. 
Cowell.—Malugasy Place-Names. By the Rev. James Sibree, jun.—The Namakké4ra, with 
Translation and Commentary. By H. L. 8t. Barbe.—Chinese Laws and Customs. By 
Christopher Gardner.—The Oldest Book of the Chinese (the Yh-King) and its Authors 
(continued). By Terrien de LaCouperie.—Gleanings from the Arabic. By H. W. Freeland. 
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Vol. XV. Part IIT. pp. 62-cx]. 1883. 6s. 


Contents.—Early Kamada Authors. By Lewis Rice——On Two Questinns of Japanese 
Archeology. By Basil Hall Chamberlain, M.R.A.S.—[wo Sites named by Hiouen-Thsang in 
the 10th Book of the Si-yu-ki. By the Rev. S, Beal.—Two Early Sources of Mongol History. 
By H. II. Howorth, F.S.A., M.B.A.8.—Proceedinge of the Sixtieth Anniversary Meeting of the 
Society, held on the 21st of May, 1883. 

Vol. XV. Part IV. pp. 140-iv.-20, with plate. 1883. 5s. 

Coyrents.—The Rivers of the Vedas, and How the Aryans Entered India. By Edward 
Thomas, F.R.S.—Suggestions on the Voice-Formation of the Semitic Verb. A Comparative and 
Critical Study. ByG Bertin, M.R.A.S.—The Buddhism of Ceylon. By Arthur Lillie, M.R.A.S. 
— The Northern Frontagers of China. Part VI. Hia or Tangut. By H. H. Howorth, F.S.A., 
M.R.A.S.—Index.—List of Members. 

Vol. XVI. Part I. pp. 138, with 2 plates. 1884. 7s. 


Contents.—The Story of Devasmité. Translated from the Kathé Sarit Sagara, Taringa 13, 
Bloka 54, by the Rev. B. Hale Wortham, M.R.A.S.—Pujahs in the Sutlej Valley, Himalayas. 
By William Simpson, F.R.G.S., Hon, Associate R.I.B.A.—On some New Discoveries in Southern 
India. By Robert Sewell, M.R.A.8., Madras Civil Service.—On the Importance to Great 
Britain of the study of Arabic. By Habib Anthony Salmoné, M.R.4.S.—Grammatical Note 
on the Gwamba Language in South Africa. By Paul Berthoud, Missionary of the Canton de 
Vaud, Switzerland, stationed’ at Valdézia, Spelonken, Transvaal. (Prepared at the reqoent 
of Mr. R. N. Cust, Hon. Secretary. )—Dialect of Tribes of the Hindu Khush, from Colonel 
Biddulph’s Work on the subject (corrected).—Grammatical Note on the Simndn{ Dialect 
of the Persian Language. By the Rev. James Bassett, American Missionary, Tabriz. (Com- 
munieated by Mr. R. N. Cust, Hon. Secretary.) 


Asiatic Society.—Transactions or THE Rorat Asratic Socrery or 
Great Britain AND IRELAND. Complete in 8 vols. 4to., 80 Plates of Fac- 
similes, etc., cloth. London, 1827 to 1835. Published at £9 5s.; reduced to 
£5 56s. 


The above contains contributions by Professor Wilson, G. C. Haughton, Davis, Morrison, 
Colebrooke, Humboldt, Dorn, Grotefend, and other eminent Oriental scholars. 


Asiatic Society of Bengal.—Jounnat or THE Astatic Socrety oF 
Benaat. Edited by the Honorary Secretaries. 8vo. 8 numbers per annum, 
4s. each number. 


Asiatic Society of Bengal,—Procrepines or THE Asiatic Society 
oF Bencat. Published Monthly. 1s. each number. 


Asiatic Society of Bengal.—Jouznat or tae Astatic Socrery oF 
Benoa. <A Complete Set from the beginning in 1832 to the end of 1878, 
being Vols. 1 to 47. Proceedings of the same Society, from the commencement 
in 1865 to 1878. A set quite complete. Calcutta, 1832 to 1878. Extremely 
scarce. £100. 


Asiatic Society.—Bombay Branch.—Jovnnat or THE Bombay Branca 
or THE Roya Asiatic Society. Nos.1 to 35 in 8vo. with many plates. 
A complete set. Extremely scarce. Bombay, 1844-78. £13 10s. 


Asiatic Society of Bombay.—Tue JournaL or THE Komsay Brancu 
OF THE Royat Asiatic Society. Edited by the Secretary. Nos. 1 to 35 
7s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. each number. Several Numbers are out of print. 

No. 36, Vol. XIV., 1879, pp. 163 and xvni., with plates. 105. 6d. 
No. 37, Vol. XIV., 1880, pp. 104 and xxiii., with plates. 10s. 6d. 
No. 38, Vol. XIV., 1880, pp. 172 and vi., with plate. 7s. 6a. 
No. 39, Vol. XV., 1881, pp. 150, with plate. 5s. 

No. 40, Vol. XV., 1882, pp. 176, with plates. 9s. 

No. 41, Vol. XVI., 1883, pp. 129. 7s. 6d. 


Asiatic Society.—Ceylon Branch.—Jounnat oF THE CEYLon Braxcu 
oy THE Roya Asiatic Seciety (Colombo). Part for 1845. 8vo. pp. 120, 
sewed. Price 7s. 6d. 


Contents :—On Buddhism. No.1. By the Rev. D. J. Gogerly.— General Obecrvations on 
the Translated Ceylonese Literature. By W. Knighton, Esq.—On the Elements of the Voice 
in reference to the Roman and Singalese Alphabets. By the Kev. J. C. Macvicar.—On the State 
of Urime in Ceylon. —By the Hon. J. Stark.—Account of some Ancient Coins. By S.C. Chitty. 
Feq.— Remarks on the Collection of Statistical Information in Ceylon. By John Capper, Esq.— 
On Buddhism. No2. By the Rev. D. J. Gogerly. 
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1846. 8vo. pp. 176, sewed. Price 7s. 6d. 


Coxrzxts :—On Buddhism. By the Rev. D. J. eee are Sixth Chapter of the Tiruva- 
thavur Purana, translated with Notes. By 8. Casie Chitty, Eaq.—The Discourse on the Minor 
Results of Conduct, or the Discourse Addressed to Subba. By the Rev. D. J. Gogerly.—On the 
State of Crime in Ceylon, By the Hon Mr. J, Stark.—The Language and Literature of the 
Singalese. By the Rev. S. Hardy.—The Education Establishment of the Dutch in Ceylon. By 
the Kev. J. D. Palm.—An Account of the Dutch Chureh in Ceylon. By the Rev. J. D. Paim.— 
Notes on some Experiments in Electro-Agriculture. By J. Capper, Esq.—Singalo Wada, trans- 
lated by the Rev. D. J. Gogerly.—On Colouring Matter Discovered in the husk of the Cocoa Nut. 


By Dr. R. Gygax. 
1847-48. 8vo. pp. 221, sewed. Price 7s. 6d. 


Coxtrents:—On the Mineralogy of Ceylon. By Dr. R. Gygax.—An Account of the Dutch 
Church in Ceylon. By the Rev. J. D. Palm.—On the History of Jaffna, from the Earliest Period 
to the Dutch Conquext. By S.C. Chitty.—The Rise and Fall of the Calany Ganga, from 1843 
to 1846. By J. Capper.—The Discourse respecting Ratapala. Translated by the Rev. D. J. 
eet the Manufacture of Salt in the Chilaw and Putlam Districts, Ky A. O. Brodie.— 
A ha Grant engraved on a Copper Plate. Translated, with Notes. By the Rev. D. J. 
Gogerly.—On some of the Coins Ancient and Modern, of Ceylon. By the Hon. Mr. J. Sturk.— 
Notes on the Climate and Salubrity of Putlam. By A. O. Brodie.—The Revenue and Expendi- 
ture of the Dutch Government in Ceylon, during the last years of their Administration. By 
J. Capper.—On Buddhism, By the Rev. Db. J. Gogerly. 


1853-55. 3 parts. 8vo. pp. 56 and 101, sewed. Price £1. 


Contexts oF Part I.:—Buddhism: Chariya Pitaka. By the Rev. D. J. Gogerly.—The Laws 
of the Buddhist Priesthood. By the Rev. D. J. Gogerly. To be continued.—Statistical 
Account of the Districts of Chilaw and Putlam, North Western Province. By A. O. Brodie, 
Eaq.— Rock Inecription at Gooroo Godde Wihare, in the Magool Korle, Seven Korles. By A. 0. 
Brodie, Esq.—Catalogue of Ceylon Birds. By E. F. Kelaart, Esq., and E, L. Layard, Esq. (To 


be continued. ) 
Contents of Part II. Price 7s. 6d. 


Catalogue of Ceylon Birds. By E. F. Kelaart, Esq.,and E. L. Layard.—Notes on some of the 
Forms of Salutations and Address known among the Singalese. By the Hon. Mr. J. Stark.— 
Rock Inscriptions. By A. O. Brodie, Esq.—On the Veddhas of Bintenne. By the Rev. J. 
Gillings.— Rock Inscription at Piramanenkandel. By S.C. Chitty, Esq.—Analysis of the Great 
Historical Poem of the Moors, entitled Surah, By 8. C. Chitty, Faq. (To be continued). 


Contents of Part III. 8vo. pp. 150. Price 7s. 6d. 


Analysis of the Great Historical Poem of the Moors, entitled Surah. By 8. C. Chitty, Esq. 
Gat ig tete aes ie of New or little known corer ee of Reptiles found in Ceylon. By 

. F. Kelaart.—The Laws of the Buddhist Priesth By the Rev. D. J. Gogerly. (To be 
continued).—Ceylon aiopoma,*b By E. F. Kelaart.—Some Account of the Rodiyas, with a 
Specimen of their Language. By S.C. Chitty, Esq.—Rock Inscriptions in the North-Western 
Province. By A. O. Brodie, Esq. 


1865-6. 8vo. pp. xi. and 184. Price 7s. 6d. 


Coxrents:—On Demonology and Witchcraft in Ceylon. By Dandris de Silva Gooneratne 
Modliar.—The First Discourse Delivered by Buddha. By the Rev. D. J. Gogerly. Pootoor 
Well. —On the Air Breathing Fish of Ceylon. By Barcroft Boake, B.A. (Vice President 
Asiatic Society, Ceylon).—On the Origin of the Sinhalese Language. By J. D’Alwis, Assistant 
Secretary.—A Few Remarks on the Poisonous Properties of the Calotropis Gigantea, etc. B 
W. C. Ondaatjie, Eeq., Colonial Assistant Surgeon.—On the Crocodiles of Ceylon. By Barcro 
Boeke, Vice- ident, Asiatic Society, Ceylon. —Native Medicinal Oils. 


1867-70. Part I. 8vo. pp. 150. Price 10s. 


Contents :—On the Origin of the Sinhalese Language. By James De Alwis.—A Lecture on 
Baddhism. By the Rev. D. J. Gogerly.—Description of two Birds new to the recorded Fauna 
of Ceylon. By H. Nevil.—Description of a New Genus and Five New Specics of Marine Uni- 
valves from the Southern Province, Ceylon. By G. Nevill.—A Brief Notice of Robert Knox and 
his Companions in Captivity in Kandy fur the space of Twenty Years, discovered among the 
Datch Records preserved in the Colonial Secretary’s Office, Colombo. By J.B. Blake. 


1867-70. Part II. 8vo. pp. xl.and 45. Price 7s. 6d. 


Cowreznrs:—Summary of the Contents of the First Book in the Buddhist Canon, called the | 
P4r4jika Book.—By the Rev. 8. Coles.—P4rdjika Book—No., ]1.—Péréjika Book—No. 2, 


1871-72. 8vo. pp. 66 and xxxiv. Price 7s. 6d. 


Corrents :—Extracts from a Memoir left by the Dutch Governor, Thomas Van Rhee, to his 
successor, Governor Gerris de Heer, 1697. Translated from the Dutch Records preserved in the 
Colonial Secretariat at Colombo. By R. A. van Cuylenberg, Government Record Keeper.—The 
Food Statistics of Ceylon. By J. Capper.—Specimens of Sinhalese Proverbe. By L. de Zoysa, 
Mudaliyar, Chief 'trunsilator of Government.—Ceylon Reptiles: being a preliminary Catalogue 
of the Reptiles found in, or supposed to be in Ceylon, compiled from various authorities. By 
W. Ferguson.—On an Inscription at Dondra. No.2. By T. W. Rhys Davids, Esq. 
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1873. Part I. 8vo. pp. 79. Price 7s. 6d. 


Contrexts:—On Oath and Ordeal. By Bertram Fulke Hartshorne.—Notes on Prinochilus 
Vincens. By W. V. Legge.—The Sports and Games of the Singhalese. By Leopold Ludovici.— 
On Miracles. By J. De Alwis.—On the Ocourrence of Scolopax Rusticola and Gallinago Scolo- 
pene in Ceylon. By W. V. Legge.—Transcript and Translation of an Ancient Copper-plate 

annas, By Mudliyar Louis de Zoysa, Chief Translator to Government. 


1874. Part I. 8vo. pp. 94. Price 7s. 6d. 


Contents :—Description of a sobpoeee New Genus of Ceylon. Batrachians. By W. Ferguson. 
—Notes on the Identity of Piyadasi and Asoka. By Mudaliyar Louis de Zoysa, Chief Translator 
to Government.—On the Island Distribution of the Birds in the Society’s Museum. By W. 
Vincent Legge. Brand Markson Cattle. By J. De Alwis.—Notes on the Occurrence of a rare 
Eagle new to Ceylon; and other interesting or rare birds. By 8. Bligh, Esq, Kotmalé— 
Extracts from the Records of the Dutch Government in Ceylon. By BR. van Cuylenberg, Esq.— 
The Stature of Gotama Buddha. By J. De Alwis. 


1879. 8vo. pp. 58. Price 5s. 


Conrsents.—Notes on Ancient Sinhalese Inscriptions.—On the Preparation and Mounting of 
Insects for the Binocular Microscope.—Notes on Neophron Puenopterus (Savigny) from 
Nuwara Eliya.—On the Climate of Dimbula. —Note on the supposed cause of the existence of 
Patanas or Grass Lands of the Mountain Zone of Ceylon. 


1880. Part I. 8vo. pp. 90. Price 5s. 


Cowrenrs.—Text and Translation of the Inscription of Mahinde III. at Mihintale.—Glosary.— 
A Paper on the Vedic and Buddhistic Polities.—Customs and Ceremonies connected with the 
Paddi Cultavation.—Gramineae, or Grasses Indigenous to or Growing in Ceylon. 


1880. Part II. 8vo. pp. 48. Price 5s. 


Contents.—Gramineae, or Grasses Indigenous to or Growing in Ceylon.—Translation of two 


Jatak.s.—On the supposed Origin of Tamana, Nuwara, Tambapanni and Taprobane.—The Bocks 
and Minerals of Ceylon. 


1881. Vol. VII. Part I. (No. 23.) 8vo. pp. 56. Price 5s. 


Conterts.—Hindu Astronomy: as compered with the European Science. By S. Mervin.— 
Sculptures at Horana. By J. G. Smither.—Gold. By A. C. Dixon.—Specimens of Sinhalese 
Proverbs. By L. De Zoysa.—Ceylon Beo Culture By S. Jayatilaka.—A Short Account of the 
Principal Religious Ceremonies observed by the Kandyans of Ceylon. By C. J. RK. Le 
Mesurier.—Valentyn’s Account of Adam’s Peak. By A. Spense Moss. 


1881. Vol. VII. Part II. (No. 24.) 8vo. pp. 162. Price 5s. 


Contents.—The Ancient Emporium of Kalah, etc., with Notes on Fa-Hian'’s Account of 
ee By H. Nevill.—The Sinhalese Observance of the Kalfwa. By L. Nell.—Note on the 
Origin of the Vedd4s, with Specimens of their Songs and Charms. By L. de Zoyea.—A HaGniyam 
Image. By L. Nell.—Note on the Mird Kantiri Festival of the Muhbammadans. By A. T. 
See oe eee in Ceylon. By J. L. Vanderstraaten.—Sinhalese Omens. By 8. 

ayatilaka, 


1882. Extra Number. 8vo. pp. 60. Price 5s. 


Coxrents.—Ibu Batuta in the Maldives and Ceylon. Translated from the French of M. M. 
Defremery and Sanguinetti. By A. Gray. 


Asiatic Society (North China Branch).—JovnnaL or THE NortH 
Cuina Brancu or THE Rovat Asiatic Sociery. Old Series, 4 numbers, and 
New Series. Parts 1 to 12. The following numbers are sold separately : 
Op Serres—No. II. May, 1859, pp. 145 to 256. No. III. December, 1859, 
pp- 257 to 368. 7s, Gd. each. Vol. Il. No. I. September, 1860, pp. 128. 73.64, 


New Series—No. I. December, 1864, pp. 174. 7s. 6d. No. I]. December, 
1865, pp. 187, with maps. 7s. 6d. No. III. December, 1866, pp. 121. 9s. 
No. !V. December, 1867, pp. 266. 10s. 6d. No. VI. for 1869 and 1870, pp. 
xv. and 200. 7s. 6d. No. VII. for 1871 and 1872, pp. ix. and 260. 1Us. 
No. VIII. pp. xii. and 187. 108.6d. No. 1X. pp. xxxiti. and 219. 10s. 64. 
No. X. pp. xii. and 324 and 279. £1 1s. No. XI. (1877) pp. xvi. and 184. 
10s. 6d. No. XII. (1878) pp. 337, with many maps. £1 le. No. XIIL 
(1879) pp. vi. and 132, with plates, 10s. 62. No. XIV. (1879) pp. xvi.-64, with 
plates, 4s. No. XV. Cee pp. xliii. and 316, with plates, 15s. No. XVI. 
(1881) pp. 248. 128. 6d. No. XVII. (1882) pp. 246 with plates. 12s. 6d. 
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Asiatic Society of Japan.—Transactrions or THE Asratic Society 
oF Japan. Vol. I. From 380th October, 1872, to 9th October, 1873. 8vo. 
pp. 110, with plates. 1874. Vol. II. From 22nd October, 1873, to 15th 
July, 1874. 8vo. pp. 249. 1874. Vol. III. Part I. From 16th July, 1874, 
to Decenber: 1874, 1875. Vol. III. Part II. From 13th January, 1875, to 
30th June, 1875. Vol. IV. From 20th October, 1875, to 12th July, 1876. 
Vol. V. Part I. From 25th October, 1876, to 27th June, 1877. Vol. V. Part 
II. (A Summary of the Japanese Penal Codes. By J. H. Longford.) Vol. 
VI. Part I. pp. 190. Vol. VI. Part II. From 9th February. 1878, to 27th 
April, 1878. Vol. VI. Part III. From 25th May, 1878, to 22nd May, 1879. 
7a. 6d. each Part.—Vol. VII. Part I. (Milne’s Journey across Europe and 
Asia.) 5s.—Vol. VII. Part II. March, 1879. 5s.—Vol. VII. Part III. June, 
1879. 7s. 6d. Vol. VII. Part IV. November, 1879. 10s. 6d. Vol. VIII. 
Part I. February, 1880. 7s 6d. Vol. VIII. Part II. May, 1880. 7s. 6d. 
Vol. VIII. Part. III. October, 1880. 10s. 6d. Vol. VIII. Part IV. 
December, 1880. 5s. Vol. IX. Part I. February, 1881. 7s. 6d. 


Asiatic Society.—Straite Branch.—Journat or THE Srrairs Brancu 
oF THR Rovat Asiatic Society. No. 1. 8vo. pp. 130, sewed, 3 folded 
Maps and ! Plate. July, 1878. Price 9s. 


Conrxnts.— Inaugural Address of the President. By the Ven. Archdeacon Hose, M.4,—~— 
Distribution of Minerals in Sarawak. By A. Hart Everett.—Breeding Pearls. By N. B. 
Dennys, Ph.D.—Dialects of the Melanesian Tribes of the Malay Peninsula. By M. de Mikluho- 
Maclay.—Malay Spelling in English. Report of Government Committee (reprinted).—Geography 
of the Malay Peninsula. Part I. By A. M. Skinner.—Chinese Secret Societies. PartI. By 
W. A. Pickering.—Malay Proverbs. Part. I. By W. E. Maxwell.—The Snake-eating 
Hamadryad. By N.B. Dennys, Ph.D.—Gutta Percha, Ry H.I Murton.— Miscellaneous Notices. 


No. 2. 8vo. pp. 130, 2 Plates, sewed. December, 1879. Price 9s. 


Contrxtsa :— The Song of the Dyak Head-feast. By Rev. J. Perham.—Malay Proverbs. Part II. 
By £. W. Maxwell.—A Malay Nautch. By F. A. Swettenham. - Pidgin English. By N. B. 
Dennys, Ph.D.—The Founding of Singapore. By Sir T. 8. Raffles.—Notes on Two Perak 
Manuscripts, By W. FE. Maxwell.—The Metalliferous Formation of the Peninsula. By D. D. 
Daly.— Suggestions regarding a new aeent Dictionary. By the Hon. C. J. Irving.—Ethnological 
Excursions in the Malay Peninsula. By N. von Mikluho-Maclay.— Miscellaneous Notices, 


No. 3. 8vo. pp. iv. and 146, sewed. Price 9s. 


Contexts :—Chinese Secret Societies, by W. A. Pickering.—Malay Proverbs, Part III., by W. 
E. Maxwell.—Notes on Gutta Percha, by F. W. Burbidge, W. H. Treacher, H. J. Murton.— The 
Maritime Code of the Malays, reprinted from a translation by Sir 8. Raffles.—A Trip to Gunong 
Bumut, by D. F. A. Hervey.—Caves at Sungei Batu in Selangor, by D. D. Daly.—Geography 
of Aching, translated trom the German by Dr. Beiber.—Account of a Naturalist’s Visit to Selan- 

or, by A. J. Hornady.—Miscellaneous Notices: Geographical Notes, Routes from Selangor to 

ahang. Mr. Deane’s Survey Report, A Tiger’s Wake, Breeding Pearls, The Maritime Code, and 
Sir F. Kaffee’ Meteorological Returns. 


No. 4. 8vo. pp. xxv. and 65, sewed. Price 9s. 

Conrents.—List of Members.— Proceedings, General Meeting.—Annoual Meeting.—Council’s 
Annual Report for 1879. — Treasurer’s Keport for 1879.—President’s Address.—Keception of 
Professor Nordenskjold.—The Marine Code. By Sir 8. Raffles.—About Kinta. By H. W. C 
Leech.—About Shin and Bernam. By H. W. Leech.—The Aboriginal Tribes of Perak. By 
W. E. Maxwell.—The Vernacular Press in the Straits. By E. W. Birch.—On the Guliga of 
Borneo. By A. H. Everett.—On the name *‘ Sumatra.”—A Correction. 


No. 5. 8vo. pp. 160, sewed. Price 9s. 

Conxtents,—Selesilah (Book of the Descent) of the Rajas of Bruni. By H. Low.—Notes to 
Ditto. — History of the Sultins of Bruni.—List of the Mahomedan Sovereigns of Bruni.— Historic 
Tablet.—Acheh. By G. P. Talson.—From Perak to Shin and down the Shin and Bernam Rivers, 
By F. A. Swettenham.—A Contribution to Malayan Bibliography. mo B. Dennys.—Compa- 
rative Vocabulary of some of the Wild Tribes inhabiting the Malayan Peninsula, Borneo, etc.— 
The Tiger in Borneo. By A. H,. Everett. : 

No. 6. 8vo. pp. 133, with 7 Photographic Plates, sewed. Price 9s. 

Contents. — Some Account of the Independent Native States of the Malay Peninsula. Part I. 
By F. A. Swettenham,—-The Ruins of Boro Burdur in Java. By the Ven. Archdeacon G. F, Hose. 
A Contribution to Malayan Bibliography. By N. B. Dennys.—Keport on the Exploration of the 
Caves of Borneo, By A. H. Everett.—Introductory Remarks. By J. Evans.—Notes on the 
Repurt.— Notes on the Collection of Bones. BY G., Bush.—A Sea-Dyak Tradition of the 
Deluge and Consequent Events. By the Rev. J. Perham.—The Comparative Vocabulary. 


No. 7. 8vo. pp. xvi. and 92. With a Map, sewed. Price 9s. 
Contents.—Some account of the Mining Districts of Lower Perah. By J. Errington de la 
Croix.— Folklore of the Malays. By W. E. Maxwell —Notes on the Rainfall of Singapore. By 
J. J. L. Wheatley.—Journal of a Voyage through the Straits of Malacca on an Expedition to 
the Molucea Islands. By Captain W. C. Lennon. 
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No. 8. 8vo. pp. 66. With a Map. sewed. Price 9s. 


Contents.—The Endau and its Tributaries. By D. F. A. Hervey.—lItinerary from Singapore 
to the Source of the Sembrong and up the Madek.—Petara, or Sea Dyak Gods. By the Kev. J. 
Perham.—Klouwang and its Caves, West Coast of Atchin. Translated by D. F. A. Hervey.— 
Miscellaneous Notes: Varieties of “‘Getah”? and ‘‘ Rotan.”—The “Ipoh” Tree, Perak. —Com- 
parative Vocabulary. 

No. 9. 8vo. pp. xxii. and 172, With three Coloured Plates, sewed. Price 12s. 


Contents. - Journey on Foot to the Patani Frontier in 1876. By W. E. Maxwell.— Probable 
Origin of the Hill Tribes of Formosa. By John Dodd.—Hiatory of Perak from Native Sources. 
BY W. E Maxwell.—Malayan Omithology. By Captain H. R. Kelham.—On the Transliteration 
of Malay in the Roman Character. By W. E. Maxwell.—Kota Glanggi, Pahang. By Ww. 
Cameron.-- Natural History Notes. By N. B. Dennys.—Statement of Haji of the Madek Ali.— 
Pantang Kapur of the Madek Jakun.—Stone from Batu Pahat.— Rainfall at Lankat, Sumatra, 


No. 10. 8vo. pp. xv. and 117, sewed. Price 9s. 


ConTrNts.—Journal of a Trip from Sarawak to Meri. By N. Denison.—The Mentra Tradi. 
tions. By the Hon. D. F. A. Hervey.— Probable Origin of the Hill Tribes of Formosa. By J- 
Dodd.—Sea Dyak Religion. ue the Rev. J. Perham.—The Dutch in Perak. By W. E. Max- 
well.—Outline History of the British Connection with Malaya. By the Hon. A. M. Skinner,— 
Extracts from Journals of the Société de Geographie of Paris,—Memorandum on Malay Trans- 
literation.—The Chiri.— Register of Rainfall. 

No. 11. 8vo. pp. 170. With a Map, sewed. Price 9s. 


Contrnts.—Malayan Ornithology. By Captain H. R. Kelham.—Malay Proverbe. By the 
Hon. W. E. Maxwell.—The Pigmies. Translated by J. Errington de la Croix.—On the Patani, 
By W. Cameron.—Latah. By H. A. O'Brien.—The Java System. By the Hon. A. M. Skinner, 
—Batu Kodok.—Prigi Acheh.—Dutch Occupation of the Dindings, etc. 


American Oriental Society.—JovurnaL oF THE AMERICAN ORIENTAL 
Socigety. Vols. I. to X. and Vol. XII. (all published). 8vo. Boston and 
New Haven, 1849 to 1881. A complete set. Veryrare. £14. 


Volumes 2 to 5 and 8 to 10 and 12 may be had separately at £1 1s. each. 


Anthropological Society of London, Mumorgs REaD BEFORE THE, 1863- 
1864. 8vo., pp. 542, cloth. 21s. 


Anthropological Society of London, Memorrs reap BEFORE THE, 1865- 
1866. Vol. II. 8vo., pp. x. 464, cloth. 21s. 


Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland (The Journal 
of the). Published Quarterly. 8vo. sewed. 


Biblical Archeology, Society of.—Transacrions oF THE. 8vo. Vol. I. 
Part. I., 12s. 6d. Vol. I., Part II., 128. 6d. (this part cannot be sold 
separately, or otherwise than with the complete sets). Vols. II. and III., 
2 parts, 10s. 6d. each. Vol. 1V., 2 parts, 12s. 6d. each. Vol. V., Part. I., 15s. ; 
Part. 1I., 12s. 6d. Vol. VI., 2 parts, 12s. 6d. each. 


Bibliotheca Indica. A Collection of Oriental Works published by 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Old Series. Fasc. 1 to 247. New Series. 
Fasc. 1 to 493. (Special List of Contents and prices to be had on application.) 

Browning Society's Papers (Tuz).—1881-4. Part I. 8vo. pp. 116, 


wrapper. 10s. 


Browning.— Bibliography of Robert Browning from 1833-81. Part 
II. pp. 142. 10s. Part III. pp. 168. 10s. Part IV. pp. 148. 10s. 
Calcutta Review (THE).—Fublished Quarterly. Price 8s. 6d. per 

number. 

Calcutta Review.—A Comrrete Ser From THE CoMMENCEMENT IN 
1844 to 1882. Vols 1. to 75, or Numbers 1 to 140. A fine clean copy. 
Calcutta, 1844-82. Index to the first fifty volumes of the Calcutta Review, 
2 parts. (Ualcutta, 1873). Nos. 39 and 40 have never been published. £66. 
Complete sets are of great rarity. 


Calcutta Review (Selections from the).—Crown 8vo. sewed. Nos. 1. 
to 32. 6s. each. 
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Cambridge Philological Society (Transactions of the).—Vol. I. From 


1872 to 1880. 8vo. pp. xvi. and 420, wrapper. 1881. 1és. 
Coxisnts —Preface.—The Work of a Philological Society. J. P. Postgate.—Transactiona of 
aaa aoe Philological Society from 1872 to 1879.—Transactions for 1879-1880.— Reviews 
—Appendix. 


Vol. II. for 1881 and 1882, 8vo. pp. viii.-286, wrapper, 1883. 12s. 


Cambridge Philological Society (Proceedings of the).—PartsI and II. 
1882. 1s. 6d.; Parts III. 1s, 


China Review; or, Notes and Queries on the Far East. Published 
bi-monthly. 4to. Subscription £1 10s. per volume. 


Chinese Recorder and Missionary Journal.—Shanghai. Subscription 
per volume (of 6 parts) 15s. 
A complete set from the beginning. Vols. 1 to 10. 8vo. Foochow and 
gst nenelsi, 1861-1879. £9. 
taining i tributio Chinese Philology, Mythology, and Geo by, 
Eadkine, Gile Biv tochtielder, SeasbOrcueh: eto, The satller volumes beeatet anit y by 
Chrysanthemum (The).—A Monthly Magazine for Japan and the Far 
East. Vol. I. and II., complete. Bound £1 1s. Subscription £1 per volume. 


Geographical Society of Bombay.—JovrnwaL any Transactions. A 
complete set. 19 vols. 8vo. Numerous Plates and Maps, some coloured. 
Bombay, 1844-70. £10 10s. 

An important Periodical, containing grammatical sketches of several languages and dialecte, 
as well as the most valuable contributions on the Natural Sciences of India Since 1871 the 
above is amalgamated with the ‘‘ Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society.” 
Indian Antiquary (The).—A Journal of Oriental Research in Archeeo- 

logy, History, Literature, Languages, Philosophy, Religion, Folklore, ete. 
Edited by James Bunorss, M.R.A.S., F.R.G.S. 4to. Published 12 numbers 
peranuum. Subscription £2. Acompleteset. Vols. 1 to 1l. £28 10s. (The 
earlier volumes are out of print.) 


Indian Archipelago and Eastern Asia, Journal of the—Edited by 
J. R. Logan, of Pinang. 9 vols. Singapore, 1847-55. New Series. Vols. 
I. to IV. Part J, (all published), 1856-59. A complete set in 13 vols. 8vo. . 
with many plates. £30. 

Vol. I. of the New Series consists of 2 parts; Vol. II. of 4 parts; Vol. ITI. of 
No. 1 (never completed), and of Vol. IV. also only one number was 
published. 

A few copies remain of several volumes that may be had separately. 


Japan, Transactions of the Seismological Society of, Vol. I. Parts i. 
andii. April-June, 1880. 10s. 6d. Vol. IT. Sey ees 1880. 5s. 
Vol. III. January-December, 1881. 10s. 64. Vol. 1V. January-June. 1882. 9s. 


Literature, Royal Society of.—See under ‘ Royal.” 


Madras Journal of Literature and Science.—Published by the 
Committe of the Madras Literary Society and Auxiliary Royal Asiatic Society, 
and edited by Morxis, Cotg, and Bruwn. A complete set of the Three Series 
(being Vols. I. to XVI., First Series; Vols. XVII. to XXII. Second Series; 

ol. XXIII. Third Series, 2 Numbers, no more published). A fine copy, 
uniformly bound in 28 vols. With numerous plates, half calf. Madras, 
1834-66. £42. ; 

Equaliy scarce and important. On all South-Indian topics, especially those relating to 
ea and Science, Public Works and Industry, this Periodical is an unrivalled 
Madras Journal of Literature and Science. 1878. (I. Volume of 

the Fourth Series.) Edited by Gustav Oppert, Ph.D. 8vo. pp. vi. and 234, 
and xivii. with 2 plates. 1879. 10s. 6d. 


Conrerts.- I, On the Classification of Languages. By Dr. G. Oppert.—llI. On the Ganga 
Kings. By Lewis Rice. 
2 
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Madras Journal of Literature and Science for the Year 1879. 
Edited by Gustav Oppgrt, Ph.D., Professor of Sanskrit, Presidency College, 
Madras; Telugu Translator to Government, etc. 8vo. sewed, pp. 318. 10s. 6d. 


Orientalia Antiqua.—See page 28. 


Pandit (The).—A Monthly Journal of the Benares College, devoted to 
Sanskrit Literature. Old Series. 10 vols. 1866-1876. New Series, vols. 1 to 5. 
1876-1879. £1 4s. per volume. 


Panjab Notes and Queries. A Monthly Periodical devoted to the 
Systematic Collection of Authentic Notes and Scraps of information regarding 
the Country and the People, Edited by Captain R. C. Tempe, etc. 4to. 
Subscription per annum. 10s. 


Peking Gazette.—Translations of the Peking Gazette for 1872, 1873, 
1874, 1875, 1876, 1877, and 1878. 8vo. cloth. 10s. 6d. each. 


Philological Society (Transactions of The). A Complete Set, in- 
cluding the Proceedings of the Philological Society for the years 1842-1853. 
6 vols. The Philological Society's Transactions, 1854 to 1876. 15 vols. The 
Philological Society’s Extra Volumes. 9 vols. In all 30 vols. 8vo. £19 138. 6d. 
Proceedings (The) of the Philological Society 1842-1853. 6 vols. 8vo. £3. 
Transactions of the Philological Society, 18564-1876. 16 vols. 8vo. £10 16s. 
*,° The Volumes for 1867, 1868-9, 1870-2, and 1873-4, are only to be had in 
complete sets, as above. 


Separate Volumes. 


For 1854: containing papers by Rev. J. W. Blakesley, Rev. T. O. Cockayne, 
Rev. J. Davies, Dr. J. W. Donaldson, Dr. Theod. Goldstiicker, Prof. T. Hewitt 
Key, J. M. emits Dr. R. G. Latham, J. M. Ludlow, Hensleigh Wedgwood, 
etc. 8vo.cl. £1 Is. 


For 1855: with oe by Dr. Carl Abel, Dr. W. Bleek, Rev. Jno. Davies. Miss 
A. Gurney, Jas. Kennedy, Prof. T. H. Key, Dr. R. G. Latham, Henry Malden, 
W. Ridley, Thos. Watts, Hensleigh Wedgwood, etc. In 4 parts. 8vo. £1 ls. 


*.* Kamilaroi Language of Australia, by W. Ridley; and False Etymologies, by 
H. Wedgwood, separately. 1s. : rrr 
For 1856-7: with papers by Prof. Aufrecht, Herbert Coleridge, Lewis Kr. Daa, 
M. de Haan, W. C. Jourdain, James Kennedy. Prof. Key, Dr. G. Latham, J. M. 
Ludlow, Rev. J. J. 8. Perowne, Hensleigh Wedgwood, R. F. Weymouth, Jos. 
Yates, etc. 7 parte. 8vo. (The Papers relating to the Society's Dictionary 
are omitted.) £1 1s. each volume. 


For 1858: ene the volume of Early English Poems, Lives of the Saints, 
edited from MSS. by F. J. Furnivall; and papers by Ern. Adams, Prof. 
Aufrecht, Herbert Coleridge, Rev. Francis Crawford, M. de Haan Hettema, 
Dr. R. G. Latham, Dr. Lottner, etc. 8vo.cl. 12s. 


For 1859: with papers by Dr. E. Adams, Prof. Aufrecht, Herb. Coleridge, F. J. 
Furnivall, Prof. T. H. Key. Dr. C. Lottner, Prof. De Morgan, F. Pulszky, 
Hensleigh Wedgwood, etc. 8vo.cl. 12s. 


For 1860-1: including The Play of the Sacrament; and Pascon agau Arlath, the 
Passion of our Lord, in Cornish and English, both from MSS., edited by Dr. 
Whitley Stokes; and papers by Dr. E. Adams, T. F. Barham, Rev. Derwent 
Coleridge, Herbert Co ences Sir John F. Davis, Danby P. Fry, Prof. T. H. 
Key, Dr. C. Lottner, Bishop Thirlwall, Hensleigh Wedgwood, R. F. Wey- 
mouth, etc. 8vo.cl. 12s. 

For 1862-3: with papers by C. B. Cayley, D. P. Fry, Prof. Key. H. Malden, 
Rich. Morris, F. W. Newman, Robert Peacock, Hensleigh Wedgwood, R. F. 
Weymouth, ete. 8vo.cl. 12s. 
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For 1864 ; containing 1. Manning’s (Jas ) Inquiry into the Character and Origin 
of the Possessive Augment in English, etc. ; 2. Newman's (Francis W.) Text of 
the Iguvine Inscriptions, with Interlinear Latin Translation; 3. Barnes's (Dr. 
W.) Grammar and Glossary of the Dorset Dialect; 4. Gwreans An Bys—The 
Creation: a Cornish Mystery, Cornish and English, with Notes by Whitley 
Stokes, etc. 8vo.cl. 12s. 


*,* Separately: Manning’s Inquiry, 8:.—Newman's Iguvine Inscription, 3s.— 
Stokes’s Gwreans An Bys, 8s. 


For 1865: including Wheatley’s (H. B.) Dictionary of pee Words in the 
English Language; and pa by rof. Aufrecht, Ed. Brock, C. B. Cayley, 
Rev. A. J. Gherch, Prot. T. H. Key, Rev. E. H. Knowles, Prof. H. Malden, 
Hon. G. P. Marsh, John Rhys, Guthbrand Vigfusson, Hensleigh Wedgwood, H. 
B. Wheatley, ete. 8vo.cl. 12s. 


For 1866: including 1. Gregor’s (Rev. Walter) Banffshire Dialect, with Glossary 
of Words omitted by Jamieson; 2. Edmondston’s (T.) Glossary of the Shetland 
Dialect ; and papers by Prof. Cassal, C. B. Cayley, Danby P. Fry, Prof. T. H 
Key, Guthbrand Vigfusson, Hensleigh Wedgwood, etc. 8vo.cl. 12s, 


*.¢ The Volumes for 1867, 1868-9, 1870-2, and 1873-4, are out ef print. 
Besides contributions in the shape of valuable and interesting pabers the volume for 
1867 also includes: 1. Peacock’s (Rob. B.) Glossary of the Hundred of Lonsdale; 
and 2. Ellis (A. J.) On Palwotype representing Spoken Sounds; and on the 
Diphthong “y.” The volume for 1868-9—1. Ellis’s (A. J.) Only English 
Proclamation of Henry IIT. in Oct. 1258; to which are added ‘ The Cuckoo's Song 
and ‘‘ The Prisoner's Prayer,” Lyrics of the XIII. Century, with Glossary; and 2. 
Stokes’s (Whitley) Cornish Glossary. That for 1870-2—1. Murray’s (Jas. A. H.) 
Dialect of the Southern Counties of Scotland, with a lingwistical map. That for 
1873-4—-Sweet's (H.) History of English Sounds. 


For 1875-6: containing the Rev. Richard Morris (President), Fourth and Fifth 
Annual Addresses. 1. Some Sources of Aryan Mythology by E. L. Brandreth ; 
2. C. B. Cayley on Certain Italian Diminutives; 3. Changes made by four 
prune Children 10 Pronouncing English Words, by Jas. M. Menzies; 4. The 

anx Language, by H. Jenner; 5. The Dialect of West Somerset, by F. T. 
Eiworthy ; 6. English Metre, by Prof. J. B. Mayor; 7. Words, Logic, and 
Grammar, by H. Sweet; 8. The Russian Language and its Dialects, by W. R. 
Morfill; 9. Relics of the Cornish Language in Mount'’s Buy, by H. Jenner. 
10. Dialects and Prehistoric Forms of Old English. By Henry Sweet, Esq.; 
11. On the Dialects of Monmouthshire, Herefordshire, W iccesterhine, 
Gloucestershire, Berkshire, Oxfordshire, South Warwickshire, South Nortn- 
amptonshire, Buckinghamshire, Hertfordshire, Middlesex, and Surrey, with a 
New Classification of the English Dialects. By Prince Louis Lucien Bonaparte 
(with Two Maps), Index, etc. Part I., 6s.; Part I1., 62.; Part III., 2s. 


For 1877 8-9: containing the President’s (Henry Sweet, Esq.) Sixth, Seventh, and 
Dr. J. A. H. Murray) Eighth Annual Addresses. 1. Accadian Phonology. by 
rofessor A. H. Sayce; 2. On Hereand There in Chaucer, by Dr. R. Weymouth ; 

8. The Grammar of the Dialect of West Somerset, by F. T. Elworthy, Esq. ; 
4. English Metre, by Professor J. B. Mayor; 5. The Malagasy Language, by 
the Rev. W. E. Cousins; 6. The Anglo-Cymric Score, by A. J. Ellis, Ksq., 
F.R.S. 7. Sounds and Forms of Spoken Swedish, by Henry Sweet, Esq.; 8. 
Russian Pronunciation, by Henry Sweet, Esq. Index, ete. Part I., 33.; 
Part I1., 7s. Part III. 8s. 


For 1880-81: containing the President’s (Dr. J. A. Murray) Ninth Annual 
Address. 1. Remarks on some Phonetic Laws in Persian, by Prof. Charles 
Rieu, Ph.D.; 2. On Portuguese Simple Sounds, compared with those of 
Spanish, Italian, French, English, ete., by H.I.H. Prince L. L. Bonaparte ; 
3. The Middle Voice in Virgil’s Aneid, Book VI., by Benjamin Dawson, B.A. ; 
4. On a Difficulty in Russian Grammar, by C. B. Cayley; 5. The Polabes, 
by W. RB. Morfill, M.A.; 6. Notes on the Makua Language, by Rev. Chauncy 
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Maples, M.A.; 7. On the Distribution of English Place Names, by Walter RB. 
Browne, M.A.; 8. Dare, “To Give’’; and t-Dere “To Put,” by Prof. 
Postgate, M.A.; 9. On som Differences between the Speech ov Edinboro’ and 
London, by T. B. Sprague. M.A.; 10. Ninth Annual Address of the President 
(Dr. J. A. H. Murray) and Reports; 11. Sound-Notation, by H. Sweet, M.A.; 
12 On Gender, by E. L. Brandreth ; 13. Tenth Annual Address of the Presi- 
dent, (A. J. Ellis, B.A.) and Reports; 14. Distribution of Place-Names in the 
Scottish Lowlands, by W. R. Browne, M.A.; 15. Some Latin and Greek 
Etymologies, and the change of Z to D in Latin, by J. P. Postgate, M.A.; 
Supplement; Proceedings; Appendixes, ete.; 16. Notes on the n of an, ete., 
in the Authorized and Revised Versions of the Bible. By B. Dawson, B.A. ; 
17. Notes on Translations of the New Testament. By B. Dawson, B.A.; 18. 
The Simple Sounds of all the Living Slavonic Languages compared with those 
of the Principal Neo-Latin and Germano-Scandinavian Tongues By H.1.H. 
Prince L -L. Bonaparte ; 19. On the Romonsch or Rhetian Languages in the 
Grisons and Tirol. By R. Martineau, M.A.—A Rough List of English Words 
found in Anglo-French, especially during the Thirteenth and Fourteenth 
Centuries; with numerous References. By the Rev. W. W. Skeat, M.A.; 
The Oxford MS. of the only English Proclamation of Henry III., 18 October, 
1258. By the Rev. W. W. Skeat, MA.; and Errata in A. J. Ellis’s copy of 
the only English Proclamation of Henry III., in Phil. Trans. 1869. Part I.; 
ee Be to Prince L.-L. Bonaparte’s Paper on Neuter Neo-Latin Substantives ; 
Index; Errata in Mr. Sweet's Paper on Sound Notation; List of Members, 
Part I. 12s. PartII. 8. Part TIN. 7s. 
For 1882-3-4: 1. Eleventh Annual Address of the President to the Philological 
Society, delivered at the Anniversary Meeting, Friday. 19th May, 1882. By 
A. J. Ellis, B.A., ete.; Obituary of Dr. J. Muir and Mr. H. Nicol. By the 
President ; On the Work of the Bhilological Society. By the President; Re- 
orts; Conclusion. By the President. 2. Some Latin Etymologies. By 
of. Postgate, M.A. tnitial Mutations in the Living Celtic, Basque, Sardinian, 
and Italian Dialects. By H. I. H. Prince Louis-Lucien Bonaparte. Spoken 
Portuguese. By H. Sweet, M.A. The Bosworth-Toller Anglo-Saxon Dictionary. 
By J. Platt, jan.. Esq. The Etymology of ‘ Surround.”’ By the Rev. Prof. 
Skeat. Old lish Verbs in -egan and their Subsequent History By Dr. J. A. 
H. Murray. ords connected with the Vine in Latin and the Neo-Latin 
Dialects. By H I. H. Prince Louis-Lucien Bonaparte. Names of European 
Reptiles in the Living Neo-Latin Languages. By H. I. H. Prince Louis- 
Lucien Bonaparte. Appendices I. and 11. Monthly Abstracts for the Session 
1882-3. PartI. 10s. Part II. 10s. 


The Socrety’s Extra Volumes. 


Early English Volume, 1862-64, containing: 1. Liber Cure Cocoram, a.p. ¢. 
1440. -2. Hampole’s (Richard Rolle) Pricke of Conscience, a.p. ¢. 1340.— 
8. The Castell off Love, a.p. c. 1320. 8vo. cloth. 1865. £1). 


Or separately: Liber Cure Cocorum, Edited by Rich. Morris, 3s.; Hampole’s 
Rolle) Pricke of Conscience. edited by Rich. Morris, 12s.; and The Castell off 
ve, edited by Dr. R. F. Weymouth, 6s. 


Dan Michel’s Ayenbite of Inwyt, or Remorse of Conscience, in the Kentish 
Dialect, a.p. 1340. From the Autograph MS, in Brit. Mus. Edited with 
Introduction, Marginal Interpretations, and Glossarial Index, by Richard 
Morris. S8vo. cloth. 1866. 12s. 


Levins’s (Peter, a.p. 1570) Manipulus Vocabulorum: a Rhyming Dictionary of 
the English Language. With an Alphabetical Index by H. B. Wheatley. 8vo. 
cloth. 1867. 16s. 


Skeat'’s (Rev. W. W.) Mceso-Gothic Glossary, with an Introduction, an Outline of 
Meso-Gothic Grammar, and a List of Anglo-Saxon and old and modern Eng- 
lish Words etymologically connected with Mcao-Gothic. 1868. Svo.cL 9, 
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Ellis (A. J.) on Early English Pronunciation, with especial Reference to 
Shakapere and Chaucer: containing an Investigation of the Correspondence of 
Writing with Speech in England from the Anglo-Saxon Period to the Present 
Day, etc. 4parts. 8vo. 1869-75. £2. 

Medieval Greek Texts: A Collection of the Earliest Compositions in Vul 
Greek, prior to a.p. 1600. With Prolegomena and Critical Notes by W. 
Wagner. Part I. Seven Poems, three of which appear for the first time. 
1870. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Poona Sarvajanik Sabha, Journal of the. Edited by 8S. H. Cur- 
LONKAR. Published quarterly. 3s. each number. 


Royal Society of Literature of the United Kingdom (Transactions 
of ‘Vhe). First Series, 6 Parts in 3 Vols., 4to., Plates; 1827-39. Second 
Series, 11 Vols. or 33 Parts. 8vo., Plates; 1843-82. A complete set, as far 
as published, £10 10s. Very scarce. The forat series of this important 
series of contributions of many of the most eminent men of the day has long 
been out of print and is very scarce. Of the Second Series, Vol. 1.-IV,, 
each containing three parts, are quite out of print, and can only be had in 
the complete series, noticed above. Three Nambers, price 4s. 6¢. each, form 
avolume. The price of the volume complete, bound in cloth, is 13s. 64. 


Separate Publications. 


I. Fast: Monastict ABvi Saxonicr: or an Alphabetical List of the Heads of 
Rel:gious Houses in England previous to the Norman Conquest, to which is 
prefixed a Chronological Catalogue of Contemporary Foundations. By WaLtER 
pe Gray Bircu. Royal 8vo. cloth. 1872. 7s. 6d. 


II. Lr Cuanranri pt Lancgitorro; a Troubadour’s Poem of the XIV. Cent. 
Edited from a MS. in the possession of the Royal Society of Literature, by 
Watrek vE Gray Bincn. Royal 8vo. cloth. 1874. 7s. 

HII. Ineursitro Comitatus CaNTABRIGIENSIS, nunc primum, @ Manuscripto 
unico in Bibliotheca Cottoniensi asservato, typis mandata: subjicitar Inquisitio 
Eliensis: cura N. E. S. A. Hamilton. Royal 4to. With map and 3 facsimiles. 
1876. £2 2s. 

IV. A Commoneiace-Boox or JoHN Mitton. Reproduced by the autotype 
process from the original MS. in the possession of Sir Fred. U. Graham, Bart., 
of Netherby Hall. With an Introduction by A. J. Horwood. Sq. folio. 
Only one hundred copies printed. 1876. £22 

V. Curonicon Ap# vE Usk, A.v. 1377-1404. Edited, with a Translation and 
Notes, by Ep. Maunng THomeson. Royal 8vo. 1876. 10s. 6d. 


Syro-Egyptian Society.—Original Papers read before the Syro- 
Egyptian Society of London. Volume I. Part 1. 8vo. sewed, 2 plates and a 
map, pp. 144. 3s. 6d. 


Temple.—Tue Leeenps or THE PangaB. By Captain R. C. Tempre, 
Bengal Staff Corps, F.G.S., etc. Crown 8vo, Nos. 1-4, wrappers. 2s. each. 


Theosophist (The). A Monthly Journal devoted to Oriental Phi- 
losophy, Art, Literature, and Occultism ; embracing Mesmerism, Spirituslism, 
and other Secret Sciences. Conducted by H. P. Blavatsky. 4to. Subscription 
per annum £1. 


Truibner’s American, European and Oriental Literary Record.— 
A Register of the most important works published in North and South 
America, in India, China, Europe, and the British Colonies ; with occasional 
Notes on German, Dutch, Danish, French. ete., books. 4to. In Monthly 
Numbers. Subscription 5s. per annum, or 6d. per number. <A complete set, 
Nos. 1 to 142. London, 1865 to 1879. £12 12s. 
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Archeology, Ethnography, Geography, History, Law, 
Literature, Numismatics, and Travels. 


Abel.—Sravic anp Latin. IIchester Lectures on Comparative Lexico- 
raphy. Delivered at the Taylor Iustitution, Oxford. By Carn Axe, Ph.D. 
ost 8vo. pp. vill.-124, cloth. 1883. 5s. 


Abel.—Linguistic Essays. See Triibner’s Oriental Series, p. 5. 


Ali.—Tue Proposep Potrrtcar, Lecat anp Socrat REeForMs IN THE 
Ottoman Empire and other Mohammedan States. By Mouravf CuerAcu ALI, 
H.H. the Nizam’s Civil Service. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. liv.-184. 1883. 8s. 


Arnold.—Inpran [pytts. From the Sanskrit of the Mahabharata. By 
Epwim Arnozp, C.S.1., Author of “ The Light of Asia,’ etc. Post 8vo. cloth, 
pp. xii.-282. 1883. 7s. 6d. 


Baden-Powell.— A Manuva oF THE JURISPRUDENCE FoR Forest 
Officers : being a Treatise on the Forest Law, and those branches of the general 
Civil and Crtminal Law which are connected with Forest Administration ; with 
a comparative Notice of the Chief Continental Laws) By B. H. Bapen- 
PoweEit, of the Bengal Civil Service. 8vo. half-bound, pp. xxil-554. 
1882. 12s. 


Baden-Powell.—A Manuva or THE Lanp Revenve Systems anp Lanp 
Tenures of British India. By B. H. Bapen-Powgr tt, of the Bengal Civil 
Service (Primarily intended »s a Text-Book for the use of Officers of the 
Forest Service.) Crown 8vo. half-bound, pp. xii.-788. 1882. 12s. 


Badley.—Invian Missionary Record anp MeEmoniaL Votcme. By 
the Rev. B. H. Bapuey, of the American Methodist Mission. New Edition. 
8vo. cloth. [Jn Preparation]. 


Balfour.— Warrs anp Stkays From THE Far Fast. See p. 50. 
Balfour.—The Divine Classic of Nan-Hua. See page 50. 


Beke.—-Tue tate Dr. Coaries Bexe’s Discoveries oF Srnal 1x ARABIA 
and in Midian. With Portrait, Geological, Botanical, and Conchological Re- 
ports, Plans, Map, and 13 Wood Engravings. Edited by his Widow. Roy. 8vo. 
pp. xx. aud 606, cloth. 1878. 28s. Morocco, £2 10s. 


Bellew.—From rue Invvus to THE Ticris: a Narrative of a Journey 
through the Countries of Balochistan, Afghanistan, Khorassan, and Iran, in 
1872; together with a Synoptical Grammar and Vocabulary of the Brahoe 
Language, and a Record of the Meteorological Ubservations and Altitudes on 
the March from the Indus to the Tigris. By H. W. Bettew, C.S.1., Surgeon 
Bengal Staff Corps, Author of ‘A Journal of a Mission to Afghanistan in 
1857-58," and ‘“*A Grammar and Liictionary of the Pukkhto Language.” 
Demy &vo. cloth. pp. viii. and 496. 1874. 14s. 

Bellew.—Kasumrr anp Kasuear. A Narrative of the Journey of the 
Embasy to Kashgar in 1873-74. By H. W. Betzew, C.S.I. Demy 8vo. cloth, 
pp. xxxii. and 420. 1875. 16s. 

Bellew —Tnre Races or Arcuanistan. Being a Brief Account of 
the Principal Nations inhabiting that Country. By Surgeon-Major H. W. 
Breuuew, C.S.1., late on Special Political Duty at Kabul. wn 8vo. pp. 124, 
cloth. 1880. 7s, 6d. 

Beveridge.—Tue Distnicr oF Baxarcans; its History and Statistics. 
By H. Beveniper, B.C.S. 8vo. cloth, pp. xx. and 460. 1876. 2ls. 
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Bibliotheca Orientalis: or, a Complete List of Books, Pamphlets, 
Essays, and Journals, published in France, Germany, England, and the 
Colonies, on the History and the Geography, the Religions, the Antiquities, 
Literature, and Languages of the East. Edited by Caaries Frrepxricl. 
Part I., 1876, sewed, pp. 86, 2s. 6d. Part II., 1877, pp. 100, 3s. 6d. Part 
III., 1878, 3s. 62. Part 1V., 1879, 3s. 6d. Part V., 1880. 33s. 


Biddulph.—Taises or tHE Hinpoo Koos. By Major J. Brpputrs, 
B.S.C., Political Officer at Gilgit. 8vo. pp. 340, cloth. 1880. 15s. 


Bleek.— Reryarp THE Fox wv Sovutn Arnica; or, Hottentot Fables 
and Tales. See page 42. 


Blochmann.—Scxoot Groerapuy oF Inpra anv Britisa Burman. By 
H. Brocumann, M.A. 12mo. wrapper, pp. vi. and 100. 2s. 64. 


Bombay Code, The.—Consisting of the Unrepeuled Bombay Regula- 
tions, Acts of the Supreme Council, ne solely to Bombay, and Acts of the 
Governor of Bombay in Council. With Chronological Table. Royal 8vo. pp. 
xxiv.—774, cloth. 1880. £1 ls. 

Bombay.—GazerrEeR oF THE Bomsay Presipency. Demy 8vo. half- 
bound. Vol. II., 14s. Vols. III.-VII., X., XI., XII, XIV., XVI. 8s. each. 


Bretschneider.— Notes on CHINESE MEpIZVAL TRAVELLERS TO THE 
Wrst. By E. BretscHNEIDER, M.D. Demy 8vo. sd., pp. 130. 5s. 


Bretschneider.— On THE KNowLepcE Possessep BY THE ANCIENT 
CHINESE OF THE AKABS AND ARABIAN COLONIES, and other Western Coun- 
tries mentioned in Chinese Books. By E. Buetscuneiper, M.D., Physician 
of the Kussian Legation at Peking. 8vo. pp. 28, sewed. 1871. Is. 


Bretschneider.—Nortices or THE MrepiavaL GrocraPHy aNnp History 
or CENTRAL AND WESTERN Asia. Drawn from Chinese and Mongol Writings, 
and Compared with the Observations of Western Authors in the Middle Ages, 
By E. BRETSCHNEIDER, M.D. 8vo. sewed, pp. 233, with two Maps. 1876. 12s. 6d. 


Bretschneider. — ARcHOLOGIcAL aND HistoricaL RESEARCHES ON 
PEKING AND 1T8 Environs. By E. Bretscuneipgr, M.D., Physician to the 
Russian Legation at Peking. Imp. 8vo. sewed, pp. 64, with 4 Maps. 1876. 5s. 


Bretschneider.—Boranicon Sintcum. Notes on Chinese Botany, from 
Native and Western Sources. By E. BretscuneipEr, M.D. Crown 8vo. pp. 
228, wrapper. 1882. 10s. 6d. 


Budge.—Assrrian Texts, See p. 47. 
Budge.—Hisrory or Esarnnappon. See Triibner’s Oriental Series, p. 4. 


Bihler.—Eteven Lanp-Grants or THE CHAULUKYAS OF ANHILVAD. 
A Contribution to the History of Gujarat. By G. BUHLER. 16mo. sewed, 
pp- 126, with Facsimile. 3s. 6d. 


Burgess.—AxrcuZoLocicaL Survey or Western Inpra. By James 
Burgess, LL.D., etc., etc. Vol. 1. Report of the First Season’s Operations 
in the Belgdm and Kaladgi Districts. Jan. to May, 1874. With 56 photo- 
graphs and lith. plates. Royal 4to. pp. viii. and 46. 1875. £2 2s. 

Vol. 2. Report of the Second Season's Operations. Report on the Antiquities of 
Kathiawad and Kachh. 1874-5. With Map, Inscriptions, Photographs, ete. 
Roy. 4to. half bound, pp. x. and 242. 1876. £3 3s. 

Vol. 3. Report of the Third Season’s Operations. 1875-76. Report on the 
Antiquities in the Bidar and Aurangabad District. Royal 4to. nualf bound 
pp. viii. and 138, with 66 photographic and lithographic plates. 1878. £2 2s. 

Vols. 4. and 5. Reports on the Buddhist Cave Temples and their Inscriptions; 
and the Elura Cave Temples and the Brahmanical and Jaina Caves in Western 
India: containing Views, Plans, Sections, and Elevations of Facades of Cave 
Temples ; Drawings of Architectural and Mythological Sculptures ; Facsimiles 
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of Inscriptions, etc.; with Descriptive and Explanatory Text, and Translati-n, 
of Inscriptions, etc. Royal 4to. x.-140 and viii.-90, half morocco, gilt tops 
with 165 Plates and Woodcuts. 1883. £6 6s. 


Burgess.—Tue Rock Tempies or Exvra on Verut. A Handbook for 
Visitors. By J. Buncgss. 8vo. 3s. 6d., or with Twelve Photographs, 9s. 6d. 


Burgess.—Tue Rock Tempres or Erepnanta Described and Ilustrated 
with Plans and Drawings. By J. Burgess. 8vo. cloth, pp. 80, with drawings, 
price 6s.; or with Thirteen Photographs, price £1. 

Burnell.— E.ements or Sourn Inp1an PatzocrapHy. From the 
Fourth to the Seventeenth Century a.p. By A. C. BuRNELL. Second Corrected 
and aries Edition, 35 Plates and Map. 4to. pp. xiv. and 148. 1878. 
£2 12s. 6d. 


Carletti.— History or tHe Conquest or Tunis. Translated by J. T. 
CaRLEtTi. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. 40. 1883. 2s. 6d. 


Carpenter.—Tue Last Days in Encuanp oF THE Rayan RamMOHUN 
Ror. By Mary Carpenter, of Bristol. With Five Illustrations. 8vo. pp. 
272, cloth. 7s. 6d. 


Cesnola.—Tue History. Treasures, aND ANTIQUITIES oP Salamis, 
IN THE IsLanp or Cyprus. By A. P. Dr Ceanoxra, F.8.A. With an 
Introduction by S. Brrcn, Ese., D.C.L., LL.D., F.S.A., Keeper of the 
Egyptian and Oriental Antiquities in the British Museum. With upwards of 
Seven Hundred Illustrations and Map of Ancient Cyprus. Royal 8vo. pp. 
xlviul. -325, cloth, 1882. £1 lle. 6d. 


Chamberlain.—Japanrse Porrry. See “ Triibner’s Oriental Series,” 
page 4. 7 

Chattopadhyaya.—Tue Yarras; or the Popular Dramas of Bengal. 
Post 8vo, pp. 50, wrapper. 1882. 2s. 


Clarke.— Tue Enouisu Stations in THE Hitt Recrons or Inpta: their 
Value and Importance, with some Statistics of their Produce and Trade. By 
Hype Ciarxeg, V.P.S.8. Post 8vo. paper, pp. 48. 1881. 1s. 


Colebrooke.—Tue Lirz anp MisceLtanrous Essays or Henry THomas 
Cotesrooxer. In 3 vols. Demy 8vo.cloth. 1873. Vol. I. The Biography by 
his Son, Sir T. E. Cotesrooxeg, Bart., M.P. With Portrait and Map. pp. xii. 
and492. 14s. Vols. I1I. and II]. The Essays. A New Edition, with Notes 
by E. B. Cowgxt, Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Cambridge. 
pp. xvi.-544, and x.-520. 28s. 


Crawford.— RecoLLections or TRAVELS In NEw ZEALAND AND AUSTRALIA. 
By J. C. Crawrorp, F.G.S., Resident Magistrate, Wellington, etc., etc. With 
Maps and Illustrations. 8vo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 468. 1880. 18s. 


Cunningham.—Corrvs Inscriprionum Inpicarcm. Vol. I. Inserip- 
tions of Asoka. Prepared by ALEXANDER CunNninGHAM, C.S.I., ete. 4to. 
cloth, pp. xiv. 142 and vi., with 31 plates. 1879. 32s. 


Cunningham.—Tue Srura or Braruut. A Buddhist Monument, 
ornamented with numerous Soup illustrative of Buddhist ae and 
History in the third century p.c. By ALexaNDER Cunninoagam, C.S.1., C.1K., 
Director-General Archeological Survey of India, etc. Royal 4to. cloth, gilt, 
pp. viii. and 144, with 51 Photographs and Lithographic Plates. 1879. £3 4. 


Cunningham.—Tue Ancient Geocrapuy or Inpra. I. The Buddhist 
Period, including the Campaigns of Alexander, and the Travels of Hwen-Thsang. 
By ALEXANDER CUNNINGHAM, Major-General, Royal Engineers (Bengal Ke- 
tired). With thirteen Maps. 8vo. pp. xx. 590, cloth. 1870. 28s. 


Cunningham.—ArcuzotocicaL Suxvey or Inpta. Reports, made 


during the years 1862-1882. By A. Cunnincuam, CS.1., Major-General, 
etc. With Maps and Plates. Vols. 1 to 16, 8vo. cloth, 10s. and 12s. each. 
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Cust.—Picrures or Inpian Lirr. Sketched with the Pen from 1852 
to 1881. By R. N. Cust, late of H.M. Indian Civil Service, and Hon. Sec. 
to the Royal Asiatic Society. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. x. and 346. 1881. 7s. 6d. 


Cust.—East Inpranw Lanouaces. See ‘ Triibner’s Oriental Series,” 
poge 3. 

Cust.—Lanevaces or Arrica. Seo ‘‘Triibner’s Oriental Series,” 
page 6. 

Cust.—Linevistic anp OnrentaL Essays. See “ Triibner’s Oriental 
Series,’’ page 4. 

Dalton.— Descriptive Eranotoey or Benoat. By Epwarp Tuite 
Datton, U.S.1., Colonel, Bengal Staff Corps, etc. Illustrated by Lithograph 
Portraits copied from Photographs. 3% Lithograph Plates. to. half-calf, 
pp. 340. £6 6s. 

Da Cunha.—Nores on THE History aND ANTIQUITIES oF CHAUL AND 
BassEIN. By J Gegnson pa Cunna, M.RC.S. and L.M. Eng., etc. 8vo. 
cloth, pp. xvi. and 262. With 17 photographs, 9 plates anda map. £1 5s. 


Da Cunha.—Conrtrisvtions To THe Stupy or INpo-Portucuese Noumis- 
matics. By J.G. Da Cunnwa, M.R.C.S.,e¢. Crown 8v». stitched in wrapper. 
Fasc. I. pp. 18, with 1 plate; Fasc. II. pp. 16, with 1 plate, each 2s. 6d. 


Das.—Tae Inpran Ryor, Lanp Tax, Permanent SETTLEMENT, AND THE 
Famine. Chiefly compiled by ABHay Cuakan Das, Post 8vo. cloth, pp. 
iv.-662. 1881. 128 


Davids.—Corns, Etc., of Certon. See ‘‘ Numismata Orientala,’’ Vol. 
I. Part VI. 


Dennys.—Cuina anp Japan. A complete Guide to the Open Ports of 
those countries, together with Pekin, Yeddo, Hong Kong, and Macao; forming 
a Guide Book and Vade Mecum for Travellers, Merchants, and Residenta iv 
general; with 56 Maps and Plans. By W. F. Mayrxs, F.R.G.S. H.M.’s 
Consular Service; N. &. Usnnys, late H.M.’s Consular Service; and 
C. Kina, Lieut. Royal Marine Artillery. Edited by N. B. Dennys. 
8vo. pp. 600, cloth. £2 2s. 


Dowson.—Dictionary of Hindu Mythology, etc. See ‘‘ Triibner’s 
Oriental Series,"’ page 3. 


Duncan.—Gerocrapny or Inpia, comprising a Descriptive Outline of 
al] India, and a Detailed Geographical, Commercial, Social, and Political Ac- 
count of each of its Provinces. With Historical Notes. By Georce Duncan. 
Tenth Edition (Revised and Corrected to date from the latest Official lnfor- 
mation). 18mo. limp cloth, pp. viii. and 182. 1880. 1s. 6d. 


Egerton.— An I tiustzateD Hanpsoox or Inpran Arms; being a 
Classified and Descriptive Catalogue of the Arms exhibi‘ed at the India 
Museum ; with an Introductory Sketch of the Miltary History of India. B 
the Hon. W. Eoruton, M.A., M.P. 4to. sewed, pp. viii. and 162, 1880. 2s. 6d. 


Elliot.—Memorrs on THE Hisrory, Foikiore, AND DISTRIBUTION OF 
THE Racsgs or tHe Nortn Western Provinces or INnpia; being an 
amplified Edition of the original Supplementary Glossary of Indian Terms. 
By the late Sir Henry M. Extiot, K.C.B., of the Hon. E. India Co.’s B.C.S. 
KF dited, revised. and re-arranged, by Joun Beames, M.R.A.S., B.CS., etc. ; 
In 2 vols. demy 8vo., pp. xx., 870, and 396,cloth. With two Plates, and four 
coloured Maps. 1869. 36s. 


Elliot.—Tue History or Inp1a, as told by its own Historians. The 
Muhammadan Period. Complete in Eight Vols. Edited from the Posthumous 
Papers of the late Sir H. M. Exniot, K.C.B., E. India Co.'s B.C.S., by 
Prof. J. Dowson, M.R.A.S., Staff College, Sandhurst. 8vo. cloth. 1867-1877. 
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Vol. I. pp xxxii.and 542. £4 4s.—Vol. II. pp. x. and 580. 182.—Vol. ITT. pp. rif. 
and 627. 2+s.—vVol. IV pp. x. and 563. 2)s.—Vol. V. pp. xii. and 576. 2Is. 
—Vol. VI. pp. viii. and 574, 21s.—Vol. VII. pp. viii. and 574. 2ls.— 
Vol. VIII. pp. xxxii., 444, and lxviii. 245. Complete sets, £8 8s. 


Farley.—Eayrr, Cyprus, anp Asiatic TurkEy. By J. L. Fagtey, 


Author of ‘She Resources of Turkey,’ etc. Demy 8vo. cl., pp. xvi.-270. 1878. 
10s. 6d. 


Featherman.—Tue Socrat History or THE Races or Manxnip. Vol. 
V. The Aramaeans. By A. Fearnerman. To be completed in about Ten 
Volumes. 8vo. cloth, pp. xvii. and €64. 1881. £1 1s. 


Fenton.—Earty Hesrew Lire: a Study in Sociology. By Joux 
Fenton. 8vo. cloth, pp. xziv. and 102. 1880. ds. 


Fergusson and Burgess.—THe Cave Temptes or Inpia. By James 
Fexcusson, D.C.L., F.R.S., and James Buroess, F.R.G.S. Imp. 8vo. half. 
bound, pp. xx. and 536, with 98 Plates. £2 2s. 


Fergusson.—] REE anp SERPENT WorsHIP; or, Illustrations of Mytho- 
logy and Art in India in the First and Fourth Centuries after Christ. from 
the Sculptures of the Buddhist Topes at Sanchi and Amravat:. Second 
Edition, revised, corrected and in great part re-written. By J. Fexcrsson, 
D.C.L., F.R.S., M.R.AS., etc. 4to. half bouud pp. xvi. and 276, with 101 
plates. 1873. £5 5e. 


Fornander.—An Account oF THE Potynestan Race: Its Origin and 
Migration, and the Ancient History of the Hawaiian People to the Limes of 
Kamehameha I. By A. ForNanpeR, Circuit Judge of the Island of Maui, 
H.I. Post 8vo. cloth. Vol. I., pp. xvi. and 248. 1877. 7s.6d. Vol. IL, 
pp. viii. and 400, cloth. 1880. 10s. 64. 


Forsyth.— Report or 4 Misston To YARKUND IN 1873, under Command 
of Str T. D. Fousyrn, K.C.S.1., C.B., Bengal Civil Service, with Historical 
and Geographical Information regarding the Possessions of the Ameer of 
Yarkund. With 45 Photographs, 4 Lithographic Plates, and a large Folding 
Map of Eastern Turkestan. 4to. cloth, pp. iv. and 573. £5 5s. 


Gardner.— Parrnran Cornace. See ‘‘ Numismata Orientalia. Vol. I. 
Part V. 


Garrett—A Crassicat Dictronany oF Inp1, illustrative of the My- 
thology, Philosophy, Literature, Antiquities, Arts, Manners, Customs, etc., of 
the Hindus. By Joun Garrett. 8vo. pp. x. and 798. cloth. 28s. 


Garrett.—ScprLemENT TO THE ABOVE CrassicaL Dicrionaky oF IxpIa. 
By Joun Garrett, Director of Public Instruction at Mysore. 8vo. cloth, pp. 
16U. 7s. 64, 

Gazetteer of the Central Provinces of India. Edited by Cuantes 
Gnant, Secretary to the Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces. Second 
Edition. With a very large folding Map of the Central Provinces of India. 
Demy 8vo. pp. clvii. and 582, cloth. 1870, £1 4s. 


Geiger.—Conrrisutions To THE History oF THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
Human Race. Lectures and Dissertations by Lazaxvs Greicek. Translated 
from the German by David Asher, Ph.D. Post 8vo. cloth, pp. x and 156. 
1880. 6s. 


Goldstiicker.—On tHe DericrencrEes IN THE Present ADMINISTRATION 
uF Hinpu Law; being a paper read at the Meeting of the East India As- 
sociation on the 8th June, 1870. By TuHzopor GoupstiicxeR, Professor of 
Sanskrit in Univers.ty College, London, &c. Demy 8vo. pp. 56, sewed. 1s. 6d. 

Gover.— HE Forx-Sones or SourHern Inpia. By Coagves KB. Gover. 
Svo. pp. xxiii. and 299, cloth. 1872. 10s. 6d. 
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Griffin.—Tue Rayas or tHE Punyas. Being the History of the Prin- 
cipal States in the Punjab, and their Political Relations with the British Govern- 
ment. By Lepex H. Grirrin, Bengal Civil Service; Under Secretary to the 
Government of the Punjab, Author of ‘‘ The Punjab Chiefs,’ etc. Second 

- edition. Royal 8vo., pp. xiv. and 630. 1873. 2s. 

Griffis. —Tue Mrixapo’s Empire. Book I. History of Japan from 
660 3.o. to 1872 a.p. Book II. Personal Experiences, Observations, and 
Studies in Japan, 1870-74. By W. E. Grirris. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
8vo. pp. 626, cloth. 1883. £1. 

Growse.—Martucra: A District Memoir. By F. S. Growsg, B.C.S., 
M.A., Oxon, C.I1.F., Fellow of the jCalcutta University. Second Edition. 
Illustrated, Revised, and Enlarged. 4to. boards, pp. xxiv. and 520. 1880. 42s. 


Hahn.—Tsuni||Goam. See Triibner’s Oriental Series, page 


Head.—Cornace or Lypia anp Persia. See ‘‘ Numismata Orientalia.’’ 
Vol. I, Part III. 


Hebrew Literature Society. See page 71. 


Hodgson.—Essays on THE Laneauaces, LITERATURE, AND RELIGION 
or NEPAL AND TiBET; together with further Papers on the Geography, 
Ethnology, and Commerce of those Countries. By B. H. Hopason, late 
British Minister at Nep4l. Royal 8vo. cloth, pp. 288. 1874. 14s. 


Hodgson.—Essays on Inpran Sunsects, See ‘Triibner’s Oriental 
Series,"’ p. 4. 

Hunter.—Tue Imperta, GazeTreER or Inpia. By W. W. Hunter, 
C.I.E., LL.D., Director-General of Statistics to the Government of India. 
Published by Command of the Secretary of State for India. 9 vols. 8vo. 
half morocco. 1881. 

“ A great work hss been unostentatiously carried on for the last twelve years in India, the 
importance of which it is im ible to exaggerate. This is nothing less than a complete 
statistical survey of the entire Britixh Empire in Hindostan. . . . We have said enough to show 
that the ‘ Imperial Gazetteer ’ is no mere dry collection of siatisties ; it is a treasury from which 
the politician and economist may druw countless stores of valuable information, and into which 
the general reader can dip with the certainty of always finding something both to interest and 
instruct bim.””— 7¥mes. 

Hunter.—A Sratisticat Account or Bencat. By W. W. Hunter, B.A., 
LL.D. Director-General of Statistics to the Government of India. 


VOL. VOL, 
I. 24 Pargan&s and Sundarbane, X. D&rjfling, Jalpdéigurf and Kuch Behar 
Il. Nadiyé and Jessor. XI. Patn4 and Séran. [ State. 
IIl. Midnapur, Hdglif and Hourah. XII. Gay4 and Shéhabéd. 
IV. Bardwan, Birbhdm and Baénkurf. XII. Tirhut and Champéran. 
V. Dacca, Békarganj, Farfdpur and Mai- XIV. Bhagalpur and Sant4l Parganas. 
mansinh. XV, onan and Purniah. 
VI. Chittagong Hill Tracts, Chittagong, XVI. Huzfribégh and Lohfrdagé. 
No&kh4l{, Tipperah, and Hill Tipperah XVII. Singbham, Chutif, Nagpur Tributary 
State. States and Manbhdam. 
VII. Meldah, Rangpur and Din4jpur. XVIII. Cuttack and Balasor. 
VIII. R&éjsbh4hbf and Bogr4. XIX. Purt, and Orisea Tributary States. 
1X. MurshidAb4d and P&bné4. XX. Fisheries, Botany, and General Index 


Published by command of the Government of India. In 2U Vols. 8vo. half- 
morocco. £5. 

Hunter.—A Statistica, Account or Assam. By W. W. Hunter, 
B.A., LL.D., C.I.E., Director-General of Statistics to the Government of 
India, etc. 2 vols. 8vo. half morocco, pp. 420 and 490, with Two Maps. 
1879. 10s. 

Hunter.—Famrne Aspects or Reneat Districts. A System of Famine 
Warnings. By W. W. Hunter, B.A., LL.D. Crown . vo. cloth, pp. 216. 1874. 
7s. 6d. 

Hunter.—Tue Inptan Musatmans. By W. W. Hunter, B.A., LD.D., 
Director-General of Statistics to the Government of India, etc., Author of “ The 
Annals of Rural Bengal,” etc. Third Edition. 8vo. cloth, pp. 219. 1876. 
10s. 6d. 
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Hunter.—An Account oF THE British SsrreeMENT oF ADEE 
in Arabia. Compiled by Captain F. M. Honrer, F.K.GS., F.R.AS., 
Assistant Political Resident, Aden. Demy 8vo. half-morooco, pp. xii.-232. 
1877. 7s. 6d. 

Hunter.—A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE InpIAN PrEoptE. By W. W. 
Hunter, C.I.E., LL.D. Crown 8vo. pp. 222 with map, cloth. 1883. 3s. 6d. 


Hunter.—Indian Empire. See Triibner’s Oriental Series, page 5. 


Japan.—Map or Nippon (Japan): Compiled from Native Maps, and 
the Notes of recent Travellers. By R. H. Brunton, M.IC.E., F.R.G.8. 
1880. In 4 sheets, 21s.; roller, varnished, £1 Lis. 6d.; Folded, in case, 
£1 52. 6d. 


Juvenalis Satire.—With a Literal English Prose Translation and 
and Notes. By J. D. Lewis, M.A. Second, Revised, and considerably 
Ealarged Edition. 2 Vols. post 8vo. pp. xii.-230, and 400, cloth. 1882. 12s. 


Leitner.—Sinin-I-Istam. Being a Sketch of the History and 
Literature of Muhammadanism and their place in Universal History. For the 
use of Maulvis. By G. W. Lerrxer. Part I. The Early History of Arabis 
to the fall of the Abassides. 8vo. sewed. Lahore. 6s. 


Leitner.—History or Inpicenous EpucaTIoN IN THE PAaNnJaB SINCE 
Annexation, and in 1882. By G. W. Lerrner, LL.D., late on especial duty 
with the Education Commission appointed by the Government of India. Feap. 
folio, pp. 588, paper boards, 1883. £6. 


Leland. —Fusane ; or, the Discovery of America by Chinese Buddhist 
Priests in the Fifth Century. By Cuartes G, Letann. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. 
xix. and 212, 1875. 7s. 6d. 


Leland.—The Gypsies. See page 69. 


Leonowens.—Txe Romance or Sramese Harem Lire. By Mrs. Awwa 
H. Leonowens, Author of “The English Governess at the Siamese Coart.” 
With 17 Jllustrations, principally from Photographs, by the permission of J. 
Thomson, Esq. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 278. 1873. 14. 


Leonowens.—Tue Enetish Governess aT THE Siamese Count: 
being Recollections of six years in the Royal Palace at Bangkok. By Axxa 
Harriette Leonowens. With Illustrations from Photographs presented to 
the Author by the King of Siam. 8vo. cloth, pp. x. and 332. 1870 12s. 


Lillie.— BuppHa anp Earty Buppuism. See page 05. 


Long.— Eastern Proverbs and Emblems. See Tribner’s Oriental 
eries, page 4. 

Linde.—Tea 1n Inna. A Sketch, Index, and Register of the Tea 

Industry in India, published together with a Map of all the Tea Districts, ete. 

By F. Linpg, Surveyor, Compiler of a Map of the Tea Localities of Assam, 

etc. Folio, wrapper, pp. xxii.-3U0, map mounted and in cloth boards. 1879. 63s. 


McCrindle.—The Commerce and Navigation of the Erythraan Sea. 
Being a Translation of the Periplus Maris Erythraei, by an Anonymous Writer, 
and of Arrian’s Account of the Voyage of Nearkhos, from the Mouth of the 
Indus to the Head of the Persian Gulf. With Introduction, Commentary, 
Notes, and Index. Post 8vo. cloth, pp. iv. and 238. 1879. 7s. 6d. 


McCrindle.—Awncrent Inpra as Descripep By MEGASTHENES AND 
ARRIAN. Being a Translation of the Fragments of the Indika of Megasthenés 
collected by Dr. Scpwanserk, and of the First Part of the Indika of Arrian. 
By J. W. McCrinoiz, M.A., Principal of the Government College, Patna, 
etc. With Introduction, Notes, and Map of Ancient India. Post 8vo, cloth, 
pp. xli.-224. 1877. 7s. 6d. 
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MoCrindle.—Ancrent Inp1a as described by Ktésias, the Knidian, 
being a translation of the abridgment of his ‘‘Indica,’’ by Photios, and the 
fragments of that work preserved in other writers. By J. W. McCrinp.e, 
M.A., M.R.A.S. With Introduction, Notes, and Index. 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. 
—104. 1882. 6s. 

Madden.—Cor1ns or tHe Jews. See ‘‘ Numismata Orientalia.” Vol. II. 


Malleson.—Essays anp Lectures on Inptan Historicat Sunsects. By 


Colonel G. B. Marreson, C.S.I. Second Issue. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. 348. 
1876. 5s. 


Markham.—Tne Narratives or THE Mission or Grorce Bootie, 
B.C.S., to the Teshu Lama, and of the Journey of Thomas Manning to Lhasa. 
Edited, with Notes and Introduction, and lives of Mr. Hogle and Mr. Manning, 
by Crements R. Marxnam, C.B., F.R 8. Second Edition. Demy 8vo., with 
Maps and Illustrations, pp. clxi. 314, cl. 1879. 2ls. 


Marsden's Numismata Orientalia. New International Edition. 


See under NuMISMATA ORIENTALIA. 


Matthews.—Etanotocy anp Puitotocy or THE Hiparsa INpIANs. 
By Wasuinoton MatTrHeEws, Assistant Surgeon, U.S. Army. Contents :-— 
Ethnography, Philology, Grammar, Dictionary, and English-Hidatsa Voca- 
bulary. 8vo. cloth. £1 1ls. 6d. 


Mayers.—Treaties between the Empire of China and Foreign Powers. 
Together with Regulations for the Conduct of Foreign Trades. By W. F. 


Mayers, Chinese Secretary to H. B. M.’s Legation at Peking. 8vo. pp. viii. 
225 and xi. 1877. Cloth £2. 


Mayers.—China and Japan. See Dennys. 


Mayers.—Tue Carmese Government. A Manual of Chinese Titles, 


categorically arranged and explained, with an Appendix. By W. F. Mayers, 
Roy. 8vo. cloth, pp. vili.-160. 1878. £1 10s. 


Metcalfe.—Tuer EnciisoMan and THE ScaANDINAVIAN ; or, a Comparison 
of Anglo-Saxon and Qld Norse Literature. By Frepertck Mercarre. M.A., 
Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford; Translator of ‘‘Gallus’’ and ‘¢ haricles; ’’ 
and Author of ‘‘ The Oxonian in Iceland. Post 8vo. cloth, pp. 512. 1880. 18s. 


Mitra.—Tue Antiquities or Orissa. By Rasenpratata Mirra. 
Published ander Orders of the Government of India. Folio, cloth. Vol. I. 


pp. 180. With a Map and 36 Plates. 1875. £6 6s. Vol. II. pp. vi. and 178. 
1880. £4 4s. 


Mitra —Buppwa Gaya; the Hermitage of SAkya Muni. By Rasen- 


DRALALA MiTra, LL.D., C.I.E. 4to. cloth, pp. xvi. aud 258, with 51 plates. 
1878. £3. 


Mitra.—Tue Sansxnit Buppuist Literature or Nerat. By Rasenpra- 
LALA Mitra, LL.D., C.1.E. 8vo. cloth, pp. xlvili.-340. 1882. 12s. 6d. 


Moor.—Tue Hinvv Panturon. By Epwarp Moor, F.R.S. A new 
edition, with additional Plates, Condensed and Annotated by the Rev. W. O. 
Simpson. 8vo. cloth, pp. xiii. and 401, with 62 Plates. 1864. £3. 


Morris.—A DxscrirptiveE anp HistorrcaL AccounT oF THE GODAVERY 
District in the Presidency of Madras By Henry Morais, formerly of the 
Madras Civil Service. Author of a ‘‘ History of India for Use in Schools” 
and other works. 8vo. cloth (with a map), pp. xii. and 390. 1878. 12s. 


Miiller.—Ancrent Inscriptions 1n Ceyton. By Dr. Epwarp Miitirr. 


2 Vols. Text, crown 8vo., pp. 220, cloth and plates, oblong folio, cloth. 
1883. 21s. 
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Notes, Rovcu, or Journeys made in the years 1868, 1863, 1870, 1871, 
1872, 1873 in Syria, down the Tigris, India, Kashmir, Ceylon, Japan, Mon- 
golia, Siberia, the United States, the Sandwich Islands, and Australasia. 
Demy 8vo. pp. 624, cloth. 1875. 14s. 


Numismata Orientalia.—Tue InrernationaL NumismaTa ORIENTALIA. 

_ Edited by Euwarp Tuomas, F.R.S., etc. Vol. I. Illustrated with 20 Plates 
anda Map. Royal 4to. cloth. 1878. £3 13s. 6d. 

' Also in 6 Parts sold separately, viz.:— 


Part I.—Ancient Indian Weights. By E. THomas, F.R.S., etc. Royal 4to. sewed, 
pp. 84, with a Plate and a Map of the India of Manu. 9s. 6d. 


Part I1.—Coins of the Urtuki Turkumans. By Stanugy Lang Poors, Corpas 
Christi College Oxford. Royal 4to. sewed, pp. 44, with 6 Plates. 9s. 


Part I[1. The Coinage of Lydia and Persia, from the Earliest Times to the Fall 
of the Dynasty of the Achsmenide. By Barcuay V. Hap, Assistant- 
Keeper of Coins, British Museum. Royal 4to. sewed, pp. viii. and 56, with 
three Autotype Plates. 10s. 6d. 


Part IV. The Coins of the Tulani Dynasty. By Epwarnp THomas RoGErs. 
Royal 4to. sewed, pp. iv. and 22, and 1 Plate. 5s. 


Part V. The Parthian Coinage. By Percy Garnpner, M.A. Royal 4to. sewed, 
pp. iv. and 65, with 8 Autotype Plates. 18s. 


Part VI. On the Ancient Coins and Measures of Ceylon. With a Discussion of 
the Ceylon Date of the Buddha’s Death. By T. W. Ruys Davips, Barrister . 
at-Law, late of the Ceylon Civil Service. Royal 4to. sewed, pp. 60, with Plate- 
10s. 


Numismata Orientalia.—Vot. II. Corxs or tHE Jews Being a History 
of the Jewish Coinage and Money in the Old and New Testaments. By Frepgeicx 
‘W. Mappen, M.R.A.S., Member of the Numismatic Society of London, 
Secretary of the Brighton College, etc., etc. With 279 woodcuts and a plate 
of siphabeti: Royal 4to. sewed, pp. xii. and 330. 1881. £2. 
Or as a separate volume, cloth. £2 2s. 


Numismata Orientalia.—Vol III. Part I. Tue Corns or ARAKAN, OF 
Pgeou, AND oF Burma. By Lieut.-General Sir Antuvre Puavner, C.B., 
K.C.S.I., G.C.M.G., late Commissioner of British Burma. Royal 4to., pp. 
viii. and 48, with 5 Autotype Illustrations, sewed. 1882. 8s. 6d. 


Olcott.—A Buddhist Catechism, according to the Canon of the Southern 
' Church. By Colonel H. S. Olcott, President of the Theosophical Society. 
24mo. pp. 32, wrapper. 1881. ls. 


Oppert.—On tHE Ancrent ComMERcE oF India: A Lecture. By Dr. 
G. Oprert. 8vo. paper, 50 pp. 1879. 1s. 


Oppert.—Contrisvutions To THE History or SovrmeRN Inpra. Part I. 


Inscriptions. By Dr. G. Oppert, 8vo. paper, pp. vi. and 74, with a Plate. 
1882. 4s. 


Orientalia Antiqua; on Documents anp RESEARCHES RELATING TO 
THE History oF THE WrRritinos, LANGUAGES, AND ARTS OF THE East. 
Edited by Teruien pe La Coupgriz, M.R.A.S, etc., etc. Feap. 4to. pp. 96, 
with 14 Plates. wrapper. Part I. pro Vol. I., complete in 6 parts, price 30s. 


QOsburn.—Tae MonvumentaL History of Eeyrt, as recorded on the 
Ruins of her Temples, Palaces, and Tombs. By Wititam Ossurn. Illustrated 
with Maps, Plates, etc. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. xii. and 461; vii. and 643, cloth. 
£2 2s. Out of print. 


Vol. I.—From the Colonization of the Valley to the Visit of the Patriarch Abram. 
Vol. I1.—From the Visit of Abram to the Exodus. 
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Palestine.—Memoirs of the Survey of Western Palestine. Edited by 
W. Besant, M.A., and E. H. Patmgn, M.A., under the Direction of the 
Committee ot the Palestine Exploration Fund. Complete in Seven Volumes. 
Demy 4to. cloth, with a Portfolio of Plans, and large scale Map. Second Issue. 
Price Twenty Guineas. 

Palmer.— Eeyprian Curonictes, with a harmony of Sacred and 
Egyptian Chronology, and an Appendix on Babylonian and Assyrian Antiquities, 
By Witttam Patmer, M.A., and late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
2 vols.. 8vo. cloth, pp. Ixxiv. and 428, and viii. and 636. 1861. 12s. 


Patell.—CowassEE PatTELL’s CHRonoLocy, containing corresponding 
Dates of the different Eras used by Christians, Jews, Greeks, Hindas, 
Mohamedans, Parsees, Chinese, Japanese, etc. By Cowassze SonasJEE 
PaTeLL. 4to. pp. viii. and 184, cloth. 50s. 


Pathya Vakya, or Niti-Sastra. Moral Maxims extracted from the 

ritings of Oriental Philosophers. Corrected, Paraphrased, and Translated 
into English. By A. D. A. Wisayasinua. Foolscap 8vo. sewed, pp. viii. and 
54. Colombo, 1881. 8s. 

Paton.—A History or tae Eeyrrran Revorvtion, from the Period of 
the Mamelukes to the Death of Mohammed Ali; from Arab and European 
Memoirs, Oral Tradition, and Local Research. By A. A. Paton. Second 
Edition. 2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, pp. xii. and 395, viii. and 446. 1870. 7s. 6d. 


Pfoundes.—Fu So Mimi Bukuro.—A Bouncer or Japanese Notes. 
By Capt. Prounvks, of Yokohama. 8vo. sewed, pp.184. 7s. 6d. 

Bhayre— Come oF ARAKAN, ETc. See ‘‘Numismata Orientalia.”’ 
ol. III. Part I. 


Piry.—Le Saint Eprr. Lirrernatvre Carnorse. See page 36. 


Playfair.—Txe Cirizs anp Towns or Cuina. A Geographical Diction- 
ary by G. M. H. PLayprarr, of Her Majesty’s Consular Service in Chins. 8vo. 
cloth, pp. 506. 1879. 25s. 

Poole.—Corns or tHE Untoxf Turkumdns. See ‘‘ Numismata Ori- 
entalia.”” Vol. I. Part II. 


Poole.—A Scueme or Monammapan Dynasties Durine THE KHALIFATE. 
By S. L. Poousg, B.A. Oxon., M.R.A.8., Author of “ Selections from the Koran,’ 
etc. 8vo. sewed, pp. 8, with a plate. 1880. 2s. 


Poole. —An InpEx To Perropicat Literature. By W. F. Poole, 
LL.D., Librarian ot the Chicago Public Library. Third Edition, brought 
down to January, 1882. Royal 8vo. pp. xxviii. and 1442, cloth. 1883. 
£3 138. 6d. Wrappers, £3 10s. 


Ralston.—Tibetan Tules. Sve Triibner’s Oriental Series, page 5. 


Ram Raz.—Essay on the ArcHiTEcTuRE of the Hinpvus. By Ram Raz, 
Native Judge and Magistrateof Bangalore. With 48 plates, 4to. pp. xiv. and 
64, sewed. London, 1834. £2 2s. 


Ravenstein.— Tue Russians on THE AmuR; its Discovery, Conquest, 
and Colonization, with a Description of the Country, its Inhabitants, Produc- 
tions, and Commercial Capabilities, and Personal Accounts of Russian lravel- 
lers. By E. G. Ravensrein, F.R.G.S. With 4 tinted Lithographs and 3 
Maps. 8vo. cloth, pp. 5u0. 1861. 15. 

Raverty.—Nores on AFGHANISTAN AND Part oF Batucuistan, Geo- 
cee Ethnographical, and Historical. By Major H. G. Raveuty, Bombay 

ative Infantry (Retired). Feap. folio, wrapper. Sections I. and II. pp. 98. 
1880. 2s. Section III. pp. vi. and 218. 1881. 5s. 

Rice.—Mysore Inscrrerions. Translated for the Government by 
Lewis Rica. 8vo. pp. vil. 336, and xxx. With a Frontispiece and Map. 
Bangalore, 1879.‘ £1 10s. : 
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Roe and Fryer.—Travets iv Inpra in THE SevenreentH Cenrury. 
By Sir Tuomas Roe and Dr. Joun Fryer. Reprinted from the ‘ Calcatta 
Weekly Englishman.’’ 8vo. cloth, pp. 474. 1873. 7s. 6d. 

Rogers.—Corns or tHE Tutunt Dynasty. See ‘‘ Numismata Ori- 
entalia.’”” Vol. I. Part. IV. 

Routledge.—Encusa Rute ann Native Opryron mw Inpra. From 
Notes taken in the years 1870-74. By James Rourtzepce. Post 8vo. 
cloth, pp. 344. 1878. 10s. 6d. 

Schiefner.—Tibetan Tales. See Triibner’s Oriental Series, page 5. 


Schlagintweit.—Gtrossary or GrocrapaicaL Terms Fxom INDIA AND 
Tiset, with Native Transcription and Transliteration. By Herkmanxk DE 
ScHLAGINTWEIT. Forming, with a ‘‘ Route Book of the Western Himalaya, 
Tibet, and Turkistan,’ the Third Volume of H., A., and R. pg SCHLAGINTWEIT'S 
‘Results of a Scientific Mission to India and High Asia.’ With an Atlas in 
imperial folio, of Maps, Panoramas, and Views. Royal 4to., pp. xxiv. and 
293. 1863. £4. 

Sewell.— Report on THE AMARAVATI Tope, and Excavations on its Site 
in 1877. By Rosert Seweut, of the Madras C.S., etc. With four plates. 
Royal 4to. pp. 70, boards. 1880. 3s. 

Sewell Anew eovoctoat Survey or SovrHern Inpra. Lists of the 
Antiquarian Remains in the Presidency of Madras. Compiled under the Orders 
of Guvernment, Ropert Sgweitit, H.M.’s Madras Civil Service, Member of 
the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, and of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. Vol. I., 4to. pp. xii-326, lxii, cloth. 1882. 20s. 

ing.—Hindu Tribes and Castes as represented in Benares. By 
the Rev. M. A. Suerrine. With Illustrations. 4to. Cloth. Vol. I. pp. xxiv. 
and 408. 1872. Now £6 6s. Vol. 1]. pp. Ixviii. and 376. 1879. £2 8e. 
Vol. ILI. pp. xii. and 336. 1881. £1 12s. 

Sherring —THe Sacrep City or tHE Hinpvs. An Account of 
Benares in Ancient and Modern Times. By the Rev. M. A. Suergino, M.A., 
LL.D.; and Prefaced with an Introduction by Fitzspwaxp Hat, Esq.. D.C.L. 
8vo. cloth, pp. xxxvi. and 388, with numerous full-page illustrations. 1868. 21s. 

Sibree.—Tue Great AFRICAN Istanp. Chapters on Madagascar. A 
Popular Account of Recent Researches in the Physical Geography, Geology, 
and Exploration of the Country, and its Natural History and Botany, and in 
the Origin and Division, Customs and Language, Superstitions, Folk-Lore and 
Religious Belief, and Practices of the Different Tribes. Together with J Dus- 
trations of Scripture and Early Church History, from Native Statists and 
Missionary Experience. By the Rev. Jas. Srprer, jun., F.R.G.S., of the 
London Missionary Society, etc. Demy 8vo. cloth, with Maps and Illus- 
trations, pp. xii. and 372. 1880. 12s. 

Smith.—ConTRIBUTIONS TOWARDS THE Materta Mrpica anp NarcraL 
History oF Cutna. For the use of Medical Missionaries and Native Medical 
Students. By F. Porrse Situ, M.B. London, Medical Missionary im 
Central China. Imp. 4to. cloth, pp. vili. and 240. 1870. £1 1s. 

Strangford.—Onicina, Letrers aND Papers oF THE LaTE VIsScoUED 
STRANGFORD, upon Philological and Kindred Subjects. Edited by Viscourrzss 
SrranororD. Post 8vo. cloth, pp. xxii. and 284. 1878. 12s, 6d. 

Thomas.— Ancient Inp1an Weicuts. See Numismata Orientalia.”’ 

Vol. I. Part I. 

Thomas.—UCommeEnts oN Recent Pen vi DecipHERMENTS. With an 
Incidental Sketch of the Derivation of Aryan Alphabets, and contributions to 
the Early History and Geography of Tabaristan. Illustrated by Coms. By 
Epwarp Tuomas, F.R.S. 8vo. pp. 56, and 2 plates, cloth, sewed. 1872. 3s. 6d. 

Thomas.—Sassanian Corns. Communicated to the Numismatic Society 
of London. By FE. THomas, F.R.S. Two parts. With 3 Plates and a Wood- 
cut. 12mo, sewed, pp. 45. 52. 
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Thomas.—Jarntsm ; or, The Early Faith of Asoka. With Illustrations 
of tbe Ancient Religions of the East, from the Pantheon of the Indo-Scythians. 
To which is added a Notice on Bactrian Coins and Indian Dates. By Epwarp 
Tuomas, F.R.S. 8vo. pp. viii., 24 and 82. With two Autotype Plates and 
Woodcuts: 7s. 6d. 

Thomas.—Recorps or THE Gupta Dynasty. Illustrated by Inscrip- 
tions, Written History, Local Tradition and Coins. To which is added a 
Chapter on the Arabs in Sind. By Epwarp Tnromas, F.R.S. Folio, witha 
Plate, handsomely bound in cloth, pp. iv. and64. 1876. Price 14s. 


Thomas.—Txe CHronictys oF THE PatoHAn Kinos or Den. Illus- 
trated by Coins, Inscriptions, and other Antiquarian Remains. By Epwarp 
Tuomas, F.R.S., late of the East India Company's Bengal Civil Service. With 
numerous Copperplates and Woodcuts. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. xxiv. and 467 
1871. #1 8s. 

Thomas.—T#eE Revenve Resources oF THE Mucuat Empree iw Inpta, 
from A.D. 1593 to a.p. 1707. A Supplement to “ The Chronicles of the Pathan 
Kings of Delhi.” By Epwarp Tuomas, F.R.S. Demy 8vo., pp. 60, cloth. 
38. 6d. 


Thorburn.—Bann6; or, Our Afghén Frontier. By S. 8. THorsurn, 
I.C.8., Settlement Officer of the Banna District. 8vo. cloth, pp. x. and 480. 
1876. 18s. 


Vaughan.— THe Manners anp Customs oF THE CHINESE OF THE 
Straits Setruements. By J. D. VauGHan, Barrister-at-Law, Advocate and 
Solicitor of the Supreme Court of the Straits Settlements. 8vo. pp. iv.-120. 
boards. 1879. 7s. 6d. 

Watson.—Inpex to tHe Narrve ann Screntiric Names or InDIAN AND 
oTHER Eastern Economic PLants anp Propucts, originally prepared 
under the authority of the Secretary of State for India in Council. By Joux 
Forses Watson, M.A., M.D., F.L.S., F.R.A.S., etc.,, Reporter on the 
Products of India. Imperial 8vo., cloth, pp.65@. 1868. £1 Ils. 6d. 


Wedgwood.—Conresrep Erymotocres in the Dictionary of the Rev. 
W. W. Skeat. By Hensteren Wepewoop. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. vili.-194. 
1882. 6s. 

Wheeler.—Tae History or Inpra rrom THE Eartrest AcrEs. By J. 
TaLBoy8 WHEELER, Assistant Secretary to the Government of India in the 
Foreign Department, etc.etc. Demy 8vo. cl. 1867-1881. 

Vol. I. The Vedic Period and the Maha Bharata. pp. Ixxv. and 576. £3 10s, 
Vol. II., The Ramayana and the Brahmanic Period. pp. Ixxxviii. and 680, with 
two Maps. 21s. Vol. III. Hindu, Buddhist, Brahmanical Revival. pp. 484, 
with two maps. 18¢. Vol. IV. Part I. Mussulman Rule. pp. xxxii. and 320, 
14s. Vol. LV. Part II. Moghul Empire—Aurangzeb. pp. xxviii. and 280. 12s, 


Wheeler.—Eanty Reconps or British Inpra. A History of the 
English Settlement in India, as told in the Government Records, the works of 
old travellers and other contemporary Documents, from the earliest period 
down to the rise of British Power in India. By J. Tatsors WuHERLER. 
Royal 8vo. cloth, pp. xxxii. and 392. 1878. 15s. 


Williams.—Moperkrn Inpra anp THE Inprans. See Triibner’s Oriental 
Series, p. 4. 

‘Wise.—Commentary on THE Hinpv System or Meprcrne. By T. A. 
Wisz, M.D., Bengal Medical Service. 8vo., pp. xx. and 432, cloth. 7s, 6d. 

Wise.—Review or tae History or Mepicine. By Tuomas A. 
Wise, M.D. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth. Vol. I., pp. xcviii. and 397; Vol. IL, 
pp- 574. 108. 
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THE RELIGIONS OF THE EAST. 


Adi Granth (The); oz, Toe Hoty Scrrerures or tHe Sixus, trans- 
lated from the original Gurmukhi, with Introductory Essays, by Dr. Exnest 
TruMpp, Professor Regius of Oriental Languages at the University of Munich, 
etc. Roy. 8vo. cloth, pp. 866. £2 12s. 6d. 


Alabaster.—Tur WHeet or tuE Law: Buddhism illustrated from 
Siamese Sources by the Modern Buddhist, a Life of Buddha, and an account of 
the Phrabat. By Henry ALABasTER, Interpreter of H.M. Consulate-General 
in Siam. Demy 8vo. pp. Iviii. and 324, cloth. 1871. 14s. 


Amberley.—Awn Anatysis oF Retieiovs Brtrer. By Vrscouxr 
AMBERLEY. 2 vols. 8yo. cl., pp. Xvi. 496 and 512. 1876. 30s. 


Apastambiya Dharma Sutram.—Arnorisms or THE SacrEp Laws or 
THE Hinpvs, by Apastamba. Edited, witha Translation and Notes, by G. Biihles. 
By order of the Government of Bombay. 2 parts. 8vo. cloth, 1868-71. 
£1 4s. 6d. 

Arnold.—Tue V.ieut or Asta; or, The Great Renunciation (Maha- 
bhinishkramana). Being the Life and Teaching of Gautama, Prince of India, 
and Founder of Buddhism (as told by an Indian Buddhist). By Epwix Ansocp, 
M.A., F.R.G.S., etc. Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo. parchment, pp. xvi. and 
238. 1882. 2s.6d. Library Edition, post 8vo. cloth. 7s. 6d. 


Arnold.—Inpran Porrny. See ‘‘ Triibner’s Oriental Series,”’ page 4. 


‘Arnold.—Prarts or tHe Fait; or, Islam’s Rosary. Being the 
Ninety-nine Beautiful Names of Allah (Asma-el-’Husna). With Comments in 
Verse from various Onental sources as made by an Indian Mussulman. B 
Epwin Arvo.tp, M.A., C.8S.I., Author of “* The Light of Asia,’’ ete. Secon 
Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. xvi.-820. 1883. 7s. 6d. 

Banerjea.—TueE Artan Wirngss, or the Testimony of Arian Scriptures 
in corroboration of Biblical History and the Rudiments of Christian Doctrine. 
Including Dissertations on the Original Home and Early Adventures of Indo- 
Arians. By the Rev. K. M. Bangriga. 8vo. sewed, pp. xviil. and 236. 8s. 6d. 

Barth.—Reticions or Inpra. See ‘Triibner’s Oriental Series,” 
page 4. 

Beal.— Travers or Fan Hian anp Sune-Youn, Buddhist Pilgrims 
from China to India (400 a.v. and 518 a.p.) Translated from the Chinese, 
by S. Beau (B.A. Trinity College, Cambridge), a Chaplain in Her Majesty's 
Fleet, a Member of the Koyal Asiatic Society, and Author of a Translation of 
the Pratimbksha and the Amithaba Satra from the Chinese. Crown 8vo. pp. 
Ixxiii. and 210, cloth, ornamental, with a coloured map. Out of print. 

Beal.—A Catena or Buppuist ScripTuRES FROM THE CuInEsR. By 8. 
Beat, B.A., Trinity College, Cambridge; a Chaplain in Her Majesty’s Fleet, 
etc. 8vo. cloth, pp. xiv. and 436. 1871. 5s. 

Beal._—Tue Romantic Lecenn or SAxuya Buppna. From the 
Chinese-Sanscrit by the Rev. Saauzn Bgrat, Author of “ Buddhist Pilgrims,” 
etc. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. 400. 1875. 12s. 

Beal.—Tue Doammapapa. See ‘‘Triibner’s Oriental Series,” page 3. 


Beal.— Assrract or Four Lectures on Buppaist LireratvRe IN Curva, 
Delivered at University College, London. By Samus, Brat. Demy 8ve. 
cloth, pp. 208. 1882. 10s. 6d. 

Bigandet.—Gavpama, the Buddha of the Burmese. See ‘“ Triibner’s 
Oriental Series,” page 4. 

Brockie.—Inp1an Puitosopay. Introductory Paper. By Wuouax 
Brockikz, Author of *‘ A Day in the Land of Scott,” etc., ete. Svo. pp. 26, 
sewed, 1872. 64, 
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Brown.—THe Dervisues; or, Onrentan SprarrvarisM. By Jonny P. 
Buown, Secretary and Dragoman of the Legation of the United States of 
America at Constantinople. With twenty-four Illustrations. 8vo. cloth, 
pp. vill. and 415. 14s. . 

Buddha and Early Buddhism.—See under Littrz, page 33. 

Callaway.—Tue Reticious Syerem or THE AMAZULU. 

Part I.—Unkulunkulu; or, the Tradition of Creation as existing among the 
Amazulu and other Tribes of South Africa, in their own words, with a translation 
into English, and Notes. By the Kev. Canon CatLaway, M.D. 8vo. pp. 128, 
sewed. 1868. 4s. 

Part II.—Amatongo; or, Ancestor Worship, as existing among the Amazulu, in 
their own words, with a translation into English, and Notes. By the Rev. 
Canon Catiaway, M.D. 1869. 8vo. pp. 197, sewed. 1869. 48. 

Part III.—Izinyanga Zokubula ; or, Divination, as existing among the Amazulu, in 
their own words. With a translation into English, and Nutes. By the Rev. 
Canon Cattawar, M.D. 8vo. pp. 150, sewed. 1870. 4s. 

Part IV.—Abatakati, or Medical Magio and Witchcraft, 8vo. pp. 40, sewed. 1s. 6d. 

Chalmers.—Tur Onrern or tHE CurveseE; an Attempt to Trace the 
connection of the Chinese with Western Nations in their Religion, Superstitions 
Arts, Language, and Traditions. By JouHN Cuatmers, A.M. Foolscap 8vo, 
cloth, pp. 78. 65s. 


Clarke.—Txn Great Retierons: an Essay in Comparative Theology. 
Re James Freeman Cuiarxe. 8vo. cloth, pp. x. and 528. 1871. 15s. 


Clarke.—Trn Great Reuictons. Part II. A Comparison of All 
Religions. By J. F.Crarxz. Demy 8vo., pp. xxviii.-414, cloth. 1883, 10s. 6d. 


Clarke.—Sezrrant anp Siva Worsurr, and Mythology in Central 
America, Africa and Asia. By Hyos Ciarke, Esq. 8vo. sewed. Is. 


Conway.—Txe Sackep AntHotocy. A Book of Ethnical Scriptures. 
Collected and edited by M. D. Conway. dth edition, Demy 8vo. cloth, 
po. xvi. and 480. 1876. 12s. 


Coomaéra Swamy.—Tue Datsivansa; or, the History of the Tooth- 
Relic of Gotama Buddha. The Pali Text and its Translation into English, 
with Notes. By Sir M. CoomArna SwAmy, Mudeliér. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp, 
174. 1874. 10s, 6@. 


Coomfra Swamy.—Tue Daruivansa; or, the History of the Tooth- 
Relic of Gotama Buddha, English Translation only. With Notes. Demy 
8vo. cloth, pp. 100. 1874. 6s. 

Cooméra Swamy.—Sourra Nipdta; or, the Dialogues and Discourses 
of Gotama Buddha. Translated from the Pali, with Introduction and Notes. 
By Sir M. CoomAna Swamy. Cr. 8vo. cloth, pp. xxxvi. and 160. 13874. 62. 


Coran.—Exrracts FROM THE CoRAN IN THE ORIGINAL, WITH ENGLISH 
Renxpenine. Compiled by Sir Winiram Mute, K.C.S.I., LL.D., Author of 
the ‘* Life of Mahomet.” Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. 58. 1880. 33.6¢d. — 

Cowell.—TIse Sarva Darsana Sawerana. See “ Triibner’s Oriental 
Series,”’ p. 5. 

Cunningham.—THe Butirsa Topzs; or, Buddhist Monuments of Central 
India: comprising a brief Historical Sketch of the Rise, Progress, and Decline 
of Buddhism ; with an Account of the Opening and Examination of the various 
Groups of Topes around Bhilsa. Dy Brev.-Major Alexander Cunningham, 
Bengal Engineers. Illustrated with thirty-three Plates. 8vo. pp. xxxVvi. 370, 
cloth. 1854. £2 2s. 

Da Cunha.— Memorr on tHE History or tHE Toors-Retic or Crrton ; 
with an Essay on the Life and System of Gautama Baddha. By J. Gerson 
pa CunHa. 8vo. cloth, pp. xiv.aud 70. With 4 photographs aud cuts. 7s. 6d. 
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Davids.—Buppuist Brera Srorres. See Triibner’s Oriental Series,” 
age 4. 

Davies. —Huwv Puitosopuy. See Triibner’s Oriental Series,’”’ page 5. 

Dowson.—Dicrionany or Hixpv Myruotoey, erc. See Triibner’s 
Oriental Series,’’ page 4. 

Dickson.—Tuxz Patrwoxxma, being the Buddhist Office of the Con- 
fession of Priests. The Pali Text, with a Transletion, and Notes, by J. F. 
Dicxson, M.A 8vo. sd., pp. 69. 2s. : 
ins.—Cumvese Boppuisu. See ‘Triibner’s Oriental Series,” 

age 4. 
; .—Rexieron mv Cutna. See ‘ Triibner’s Oriental Series,”’ p. 6. 

Eitel.—Hanpsook ror THE StupEent oF Curvese Buppuism. By the 

_ Rev. E. J. Erren, L. M. S. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 224. 1870. 18s. 

Eitel.—Boppuism: its Historical, Theoretical, and Popular Aspects. 
In Three Lectures. By Rev. E. J. Errer, M.A. Ph.D. Second Edition. 
Demy Svo. sewed, pp. 130. 1873. 5s. 

Examination (Candid) of Theism.—By Physicus. Post 8vo. cloth, pp. 
xviii. and 198. 1878. 7s. 64. 

Faber.—A sysrematicaL Dierst or tHE Docraines oF ConFuctvs, 
according to the ANALEcTs, Great LEARNING, and Docrrine of the Maran. 
with an Introduction on the Authorities upon Conrucius and Confucianism. 
By Ernst Faner. Rhenish Missionary. Translated from the German by P. 
G. von Mollendorff. 8vo. sewed, pp. viii. and 131. 1875. 12s, 6d. 

Faber.—Inrropuction To THE ScrENcE or CHINESE Reticton. A Critique 
of Max Miiller and other Awhors. By the Rev. Ennst Faser, Rhenish 
a Pa in Canton. Crown 8vo. stitched in wrapper, pp. xii. and 164. 1880. 

8. 6d. 

Faber.—Tue Minp or Mencavs. See “‘ Triibner’s Oriental Series,” p. 4. 

Giles.— Recorp of tHE Buppuist Kincpoms. Translated from the 
sare by H. A. Gites, of H.M. Consular Service. 8vo. sewed, pp. 
x.-129. 5e. 

sia gra PHILosopHY oF THE UpanisHaps. See ‘‘ Triibner’s 

riental Series,’’ p. 6. 

Gubernatis.— Zootocica, Mytnotocy; or, the Legends of Animals. 
By ANGELO pz GuRERNATIS, Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Literature 
in the Instituto di Studii Superiori e di Perfezionamento at Florence, ete. Ia 
2 vols. 8vo. pp. xxvi. and 432, vii. and 442. 28s. 

Gulshan I. Raz: Tue Mystic Rost Garpen or Sa’p tp pin Manwep 
SuapisTarI. The Persian Text, with an English Translation and Notes. chiefly 
from the Commentary of Muhammed Bin Yahya Lahiji. By E. H. WHinrrenp, 
M.A., late of H.M.B.C.S. 4to. cloth, pp. xvi. 94 and 60. 1880. 10s. 6d. 

Hardy.—Curistianity anp Buppaism Comparep. By the late Rev. 
R. Spence Harpy, Hon. Member Royal Asiatic Society. 8vo. sd. pp. 138. 6s. 

Haug.—Tue Parsis. See ‘‘ Triibner’s Oriental Series,” p. 3. 

Haug.—TuHe Arrakkya BRanMANAM OF THE Rie VEDA: containing the 

Earliest Speculations of the Brahmans on the meaning of the Sacrificial Prayers 

and on the Origin, Performance, and Sense of the Rites of the Vedic Religica. 

Edited, Translated, and Explained by Martin Haug, Ph.D., Superintendent of 

Sanskrit Studies in the Poona College. etc., etc. In 2 Vols. Crown Sve. 

Vol. I. Contents, Sanskrit Text, with Preface, Introductory Essay, and a Map 

of the Sacrificial Compound at the Soma Sacrifice, pp. 312. Vol. IL. Transla- 

tion with Notes, pp. 544. £2 2s. 

Hawken.—Ura-Sastza: Comments, Linguistic and Doctrinal, oa 
rahe and Mythic Literature. By J. D. Hawken. 8vo. cloth, pp.viii. —238. 

8 
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Hershon.— A Tazmupic Miscetnany. See “ Tribner’s Oriental 
Series,’’ p. 4. 
Ho n.—KEssays RELATING 70 Inpran Susyects. See “ Triibner’s 
iental Series,” p. 4. 
Inman.—Ancrrnt Pagan anp Mopern Curistianw Symporisa Exrosep 


AND Expiarnep. By THomas Inwan, M.D. Second Edition. With Ulustra- 
tions. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. xl. and 148. 1874. 7s. 6d, 


Johnson.—Onrentat Retrerons and their Relation to Universal Reli- 
gion, By Samver Jounson. First Section—India. In 2 Volumes, post 8vo. 
cloth. pp. 408 and 402. 21s 


Journal of the Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society.—For 
Papers on Buddbism contained in it, see page 1}. 

Kistner.—Buppua anp nis Doctrines. A Bibliographical Essay. By 
Orro Kistner. Imperial 8vo., pp. iv. and 32, sewed. 2s. 6d. 


Koran (The); commonly called Tae Atconan or MonAMMED. Trans- 
lated into English seriacear ef from the original Arabic. By Grores Sate, 
Gent. To which is prefixed the Life of Mohammed. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. 472. 7s. 


Koran.—Arabic text. Lithographed in Oudh. Foolscap 8vo. pp. 
502. sewed. Lucknow, aH. 1295 (1877). 9s. 


Lane.—Tue Koran. Seo ‘ Triibner’s Oriental Series,” p. 8. 


meee eas IN REtatTion To Curistraniry. A Paper read 

fore the Missionary Conference in Shanghai, on May 11,1877. By Rev. 
James Leoece, D.D. 8vo. sewed, pp. 12. 1877. 1s. 6d. 

Legge.—Tue Lirs anp Tracuines or Confucius. With Explanatory 
Notes. By James Leoor, D.D. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. vi. 
and 338. 1877. 10s. 6d. 

Legge.—Tae Live anp Works or Menctus. With Essays and Notes. 

y James Lecor. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. 402, 1875. 12s. 


Legge.—Curvrse Crassics. v. under ‘‘ Chinese,” p. 51. 


Leigh.—Tue Reticton or rHE Wortp. By H. Stone Leen. 12mo. 
pp. xii. 66, cloth. 1869. 2s. 6d. 


Lillie.—Buppua anp Earty Bupputsm. By Avruur Litxrz (late Regi- 
ment of Lucknow). With numerous Illustrations drawn on Wood by the 
Author. Post 8vo. cloth, pp. 356. 1881. 7s. 6d. 


M‘Clatchie.—Conrcctan Cosmogony. A Translation (with the 
Chinese Text opposite) of Section 49 (Treatise on Cosmogony) of the ‘“‘ Com- 
plete Works ’’ of the Philosopher Choo-Foo-Tze. With Explanatory Notes by 
the Rev. Tu. M‘Ciatcuse, M.A. Small 4to. pp. xviii. and 162. 1874. 12s. 6d. 


Mills —Tue Inpran Saint; or, Buddha and Buddhism.—A Sketch 
Historical and Critical. By C. D. B. Mixus. 8vo. ol., pp. 192. 7s. 6d. 


Mitra.— Buppna Gaya, the Hermitage of Sékya Muni. By Rasen- 
DRALALA Mitra, LL.D., C.1.E. 4to. eloth, pp. xvi. and 258, with 51 Plates. 
1878. £3. 


Muhammed.—Tue Lire or Munammep. Based on Muhammed Ibn 
Ishak. By Abd El Malik Ibn Hisham. Edited by Dr. Ferninann WUsTEN- 
FELD. The Arabic Text. 8vo. pp. 1026, sewed. Price 21s. Introduction, 
Notes, and Index in German. 8vo. pp. lxxii. and 266, sewed. 7s.6d. Each 
part sold separately. 


The text based on the Manuscripts of the Berlin, Leipsic, Gotha and Leyden Libraries, has 
been carefully revised by the learned editor, and printed with the utmost exactness. 
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Muller.—Tae Hysns or rae Ric Vena mn THe Samurta AND Papa 
Texts. Reprinted from the Editio Princept by F. Max Mvciier, M.A. 
Membre étranher de l'Institut de France, etc. Second Edition. With the 
two texts on parallel pages. 2 vols., 8vo, pp. 800-828, stitched in wrapper. 
1877. £1 12e. 

Muir.—Transbations From THE Sanskrit. See “ Triibner’s Oriental 
Series,” p. 3. 

Muir.—Onriemat Sansxerr Texts—v. under Sanskrit. 


Muir.—Exrracts rrom THE Conan. In the Original, with English 
rendering. Compiled by Sir Wittram Muir, K.C.S8.I., LL.D., Author of 
‘‘ The Life of Mahomet.” Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 64, cloth. 1880. 3s. 6d. 


Miiller.—Tae Sacrep Hymns or tHe Branwurns, as preserved to us 
in the oldest collection of religious poetry, the Rig-Veda-Sanbita, translated and 
explained. By F. Max Mixer, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’ College; Professor 
of Comparative Phiiology at Oxford. Volume I. Hymns to the Marats or 
the Storm Gods. 8vo. pp clii. and 264. 12s. 6d. 

Miiller.—Lecrure on Buppuist Nismism. By F. Max Miirzme, 
M.A., Professor of Comparative Philology in the University of Oxford; Mem- 
ber of the French Institute, etc. Delivered before the General Meeting of the 
Association of German Philologists, at Kiel, 28th September, 1869. (Translated 
from the German.) Sewed. 1869. Ils. 


Miiller.—Rie Veva Samarra anp Papa Texts. See page 89. 


Newman.—Hesxew Tueisw. By F. W. Newman. Royal 8vo. stiff 
wrappers, pp. viii. and 172. 1874, 40. Sd. 


Piry.—Lz Sarr Epr, Eropr pe Lrrreratore Carvorss. Préparée 
par A. Tu&opuie Prry, du Service des Douanes Maritimes de Chine. 4to. 
pp. xx. and 320, cloth. 1879. 2le. 


Priaulx.—Quzstiones Mosatca; or, the first part of the Book of 
Genesis compared with the remains of ancient religions. By Osmoxp ps 
Beavvornk PRIAULX. 8vo. pp. viii. and 548, cloth. 12s. 


Redhouse.—Tuer Mesnuvi. See ‘‘ Triibner’s Oriental Series,” p. 4. 


Rig-Veda Sanhita.—A CoLtecrion or Axcrexnt Hinpv Hywns. Con- 
stituting the First Ashtaka, or Book of the Rig-veda; the oldest authority for 
the religious and social institutions of the Hindus. Translated from the Onginal 
Sanskrit by the late H. H. Wiuson, M.A. 2nd Ed., with a Postscript by 
Dr. Firzgpwarp Hay. Vol. I. 8vo. cloth, pp. lii. and 348, price 21s. 


Rig-Veda Sanhita.—A Collection of Ancient Hindu Hymns, constitut- 
ing the Fifth to Eighth Ashtakas, or books of the Rig-Veda, the oldest 
Authority for the Religious and Social Institutions of the Hindus. Translated 
from the Original Sanskrit by the late Horaczs Hayman Witsox, M A., 
F.R.S., ete. Edited by E. B. CoweLt, M.A., Principal of the Calcutta 
Sanskrit College. Vol. IV., 8vo., pp. 214, cloth. 14s. 

A few coptes of Vols. II. and II. still left. [ Vole. V. and VI. in the Press. 


Sacred Books (The) or tue Easr. Translated by various Oriental 
Scholars, and Edited by F. Max Miiller. All 8vo. cloth. 

Vol. I. The Upanishads. Translated by F. Max Miller. Part I. The Khan- 
dogya-Upanishad. The Talavakdra-Upanisbad. The Aitareya-aranyaka. 
The Kaushitaki-Brahmana-Upanishad and the Vagasansyi-Samhita-Upanishad. 
pp. xii. and 320. 10s. 6d. 


Vol. II. The Sacred Laws of the Aryas, as taught in the Schools of Apastambe, 
Gautama. Vasishtha, and Baudhaéyana. Translated by Georg Biihler. Part I. 
Apastamba and Gautama. pp. ix. and 312. 13879. 10s. 6d. 
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Vol. ITI. The Sacred Books of China. The Texts of Confucianism. Translated 

by James Legge. Part I. The Shd King. The Religious Portions of the Shih 
ing The Hsiao King. pp. xxxii. and 492. 1879. 12s. 6d. ‘ 

Vol. IV. The Zend-Avesta. Part I. The Vendidad. Translated by James 
Darmesteter. . civ. and 240, 10s. 6d. 

Vol. V. Pahlavi Texte. Part I. The Bundahis, Bahman Yast, and Shayast-la- 
Shayast. ‘Translated by E. W. West. pp. Ixxiv. and 438. 12s. 6d. 

Vol. VI. The Qur'an. Part I. Translated by E. H. Palmer. pp. oxx. and 
268, cloth. 10s. 6d. 

Vol. VII. The Institutes of Vishnu. Translated by Julius Jolly. pp. xl. and 
316. 108. 62. 

Vol. VIII. The Bhagavadgita with other extracts from the Mahabhara 
Translated by Kashinath Trunbak Telang. pp. 446. 10s. 6d. | 

Vol. IX. The Qur’an. Part II. Translated by E. H. Palmer. pp. x. and 362. 


10s. 62. 

Vol. ee Suttanipata, etc. Translated by V. Fausbéll. pp. lvi. and 224, 
10s. 6d. 

Vol. XI. The Mahdparinibbana Sutta. The Tevigga Sutta. The Mahdsudassana 
Sutta. The Dhamma-Kakkappavattana Sutta. Translated by T. W. Rhys 
Davids. pp. xlviii.-820. 108. 6d. 

Vol. XIT. e Satupatha-Brahmana. Translated by Prof. Eggeling. Vol. I. 
pp. xlviii. and 456. 12s. 6d. 

Vol. XIII. The Patimokkha. Translated by T. W. Rhys Davids. The Maha- 
veep Part I. Translated by Dr. H. Oldenberg. pp. xxxviii. and 360. 10s. 6d. 

Vol. XIV. The Sacred Laws of the Aryas, as taught in the Schools of Vasishtha 
and Baudhayana. Translated by Prof. Georg Buhler. 

Vol. XV. The Upanishads. Part II. Translated by F. Max Miiller. [Jn preparation 

Vol. XVI. The Yf King. Translated by James Legge. Pp. xxii. and 448. 10s. 6d. 

Vol. XVII. The Mahavagya. Part II. ‘Translated by T. W. Rhys Davids, and 
Dr. H. Oldenberg. 

Vol. XVIII. The Dadistan-i Dintk and Mainyé-i Khard. Pahlavi Texts. Part 
II. Translated by E. W. West. 

Vol. XIX. The Fo-sho-hing-tsan-king. Translated by Samuel Beal. 

Vol. XX. The Yayu-Puradna. Translated by Prof. Bhandarker, of Elphinstone 
College, Bombay. 

Vol. XXI. The Saddharma-pundarika. Translated by Prof. Kern. 

Vol. XXII. The Akarénga-Sitra. Translated by Prof. Jacobi. 


Schlagintweit.—Buppatsm 1n TisET. Illustrated by Literary Docu- 
ments and Objects of Religious Worship. With an Account of the Buddbist 
Systems preceding it in India. By Emin ScutagintweiT, LL.D. Witha 
Folio Atlas of 20 Plates, and 20 Tables of Native Prints inthe Text. Royal 
Svo., pp. xxiv. and 404. £2 2s. 

Sell.—Tue Fait or Istam. By the Rev. E. Sezt, Fellow of the 
University of Mudras. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. xiv. and 270. 1880. 6s. 6a. 


Sell.—Ian-1-Taswip; or, Art of Reading the Quran. By the Rev. 
E. Sgut, B.D. 8vo., pp. 48, wrappers. 1882. 2s. 6d. 

Sherring.—'lue Hinpoo Pirerims. By the Rev. M. A. SHeErnine, 
Fcap. 8vo. cloth, pp. vi. and 125. 5e. 

Singh.—Saxuee Boox; or, the Description of Gooroo Gobind Singh’s 
Religion and Doctrines, translated from Gooroo Mukhi into Hindi, and after- 
wards into English. By Sirdar Attar Singh, Chief of Bhadour. With the 
Author's photograph. 8vo. pp. xviii. and 205. Benares, 1873. 15s. 

Sinnett.—‘l'axe Occurt Woritp. By A. P. Sinnert, President of the 
Simla Eclectic Theosophical Society. Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo., pp. xiv. and 
140, cloth. 1883. 3s, 6d. 

Sinnett.—Esoteric Buppaism. By A. P. Sinnert, Author of the 
‘Occult World,’’ President of the Simla Eclectic Theosophical Society. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo., pp. xx. and 216, cloth. 188%. 7s. 6d. 2 
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Syed Ahmad.—A Srnres or Essays on THE Lire or MowaMMED, and 
Subjects subsidiary thereto. By Syep Anmap Kuan Banapor, C.8.I., Autbor 
of the ‘‘ Mohammedan Commentary on the Holy Bible,’’ Honorary Member of 
the Royal Asistic Society, and Life Honorary Secretary to the Allygurh Scien- 
tific Society. 8vo. pp. 532, with 4 Genealogical Tables, 2 Maps, and a Coloured 
Plate, handsomely bound in cloth. £1 10s. 


Thomas.—Jarnism. See page 28. 


Tiele—Ovriines or THE History oF Reteron. See ‘‘ Triibner’s 
Oriental Series,’’ page 6. ; 

Tiele.— History of Egyptian Religion. See Triibner’s Oriental Series, 
page 5. 

Vishnu-Purana (The) ; a System of Hindu Mythology and Tradition. 
Translated from the original Sanskrit, and Illustrated by Notes derived chiefly 
from other Purfinas. By the late H. H. Wirson, M.A., F.R.S., Boden Pro- 
feasor of Sanskrit in the University of Oxford, etc.,etc. Edited by FirzEpwarp 
Haut. In 6 vols. 8vo. Vol. I. pp. cxl. and 200; Vol. II. pp. 343; Vol. IIL, 

. 348; Vol IV. pp. 346, cloth; Vol. V.Part I. BP. 392, cloth. 10s. 6d. each. 

VoL V., Part 2, containing the Index, compiled by F. Hall. 8vo. eloth, pp. 268. 
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Wake.—Tue Evotution or Monatitry. Being a History of the 
Development of Moral Culture. By C. Sranrmanp Wake, aathor of 
‘ Chapters on Man,’’etc. Two vols. 8vo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 506, xii. and 474. 
21s. 
Wherry.—Commentary on the Quran. See Triibner’s Oriental Series, 
page 5. 
Wilson.— Works of the late Horace Harman Witson, M.A., F.R.S., 
Member of the Royal Asiatic Societies of Calcuttaand Paris. andofthe Oriental 
Soc. of Germany, etc., and Boden Prof. of Sanskrit in the University of Oxford, 
Vols I. and II. Essays anp Lectorss chiefly on the Religion of the Hindus. 


by the late H. H. Wiison, M.A., F.R.8., etc. Collected and edited by Dr. 
ReingoLp Rost. 2 vols. cloth, pp. xiii. and 399, vi. and 416. 21s. 


COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY. 
POLYGLOTS. 


Beames.—Ovrtirnes oF Inpran Portoroey. With a Map, showing the 
Distribution of the Indian Languages. By Joun Beames. Second enlarged and 
revised edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 96. 1868. 6s. 


Beames.—A Comparative Grammar or THE Mopern Aryan Lanovaces 
or Inia (to wit), Hindi, Panjabi, Sindhi, Gujarati. Marathi, Uriya, and 
Bengali. By Joun Bzrames, Bengal C.S., M.R.A.S., &c. 8vo. cloth. Vol. 
1. On Sounds. pp. xvi. and 360. 1872. 16s. Vol. II. The Noun and the 
Pronoun. pp. xii. and 848. 1875. 16s. Vol III. The Verb. pp. xii. and 
$16. 1879. 16s. 


Bellows.—Ene iso Ovurtinge Vocasutary, for the use of Students of the 
Chinese, Japanese, and other Languages. Arranged by JonN BeLrows. With 
Notes on the writing of Chinese with Roman Letters.By Professor Sumxzns, 
King’s College, London. Crown 8vo., pp. 6and 368, cloth. 6s. 


Bellows.—Ooriinez Dictionary, FoR THE USE OF MissronakieEs, Explorers, 
and Studentsof Language. By Max Miitter, M.A., Taylorian Professor in the 
University of Oxford. With an Introduction on the proper use of the ordinary 
English Alphabet in transcribing Foreign Languages. The Vocabulary compiled 
by Joun Bettows. Crown 8vo. Limp morocco, pp. xxxi. and 368. 7s. 64 
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Caldwell.—A Comparative Grammar or THE Dravipian, of Sovuts- 
Inptan Famity or Lanouaces. By the Rev. R. Catnweit, LL.D. A 
Second, corrected, and enlarged Edition. Demy 8vo. pp. 805. 1875. 28s. 


Calligaris.—Lz Compacnon pr Tovs, ov Dictionnaire PoLyGLorre. 
Par leColonel Louris CaL.ieani8, Grand Officier, etc. (French —Latin—Italian— 
Spanish—Portuguese—German—English— Modern Greek—Arabic—Turkish.) 
2 vols. 4to., pp. 1157 and 746. Turin. £4 4s. 


Campbell.—Srecimens or tHe Lanevaces or Inpra, including Tribes 
of Bengal, the Central Provinces, and the Eastern Frontier. By Sir G. 
CampBeLL, M.P. Folio, paper, pp. 808. 1874. £1 lle. 6d. 


Clarke.—ResearcHEes In Pre-nIsToric aND Proro-HIsToRIC ComPaRa- 
TIVE PutLoLocy, MytTHoLoGy, AND ARCHAOLOGY, in connexion with the 
Origin of Culture in America and the Accad or Sumerian Families. By Hyp 
CuakkE, Demy 8vo. sewed, pp. xi. and 74. 1875. 28. 64. 


Cust.— Lanevaces or THE East Inpres. See Triibner’s Oriental 
Series,” page 3. 


Douse.—Gaium’s Law; A Stopy: or, Hints towards an Explanation 
of the so-called ‘‘ Lautverschiebung.”” To which are added some Remarks on 
the Primitive Indo-European X, and several Appendices. By T. LB Mancuanr 
Dovsg. 8vo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 230. 10s. 6d. 


Dwight.—Mopern Partotoey: Its Discovery, History, and Infiuence- 
New edition, with Maps, Tabular Views, and an Index. By BENJAMIN W 
Dwieut. In two vols. cr. 8vo, cloth. First series, pp. 360; second series, 
pp. xi. and 554. £1. 


Edkins.—Cuina’s Pract 1n Putnotoay. An Attempt to show that the 
Languages of Europe and Asia have a Common Origin. By the Rev. Joszrpy 
Eoxins. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. xxiii. and 403. 10s. 6d. 


Ellis —Errvscan Numenats. By Roserr Exus, B.D. 8vo. sewed, 
pp. 52. 26. 6d. 


Ellis —Tae Astattc AFFINITIES OF THE Otp Itatrans. By Rosert 
Exuis, B.D., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and author of “ Ancient 
Routes between Italy and Gaul.”” Crown 8vo. pp. iv. 156, cloth. 1870. 5s. 


Ellis —On Nouwmenats, as Signs of Primeval Unity among Mankind. 
By RKosert Ex tis, B.D., Late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 94. 3s. 6d. 


Ellis.—Prruvia Scyraica. The Quichua Language of Peru: its 
derivation from Central Asia with the American languages in general, and with 
the Turanian and Iberian languages of the Old World, including the Basque, 
the Lycian, and the Pre-Aryan language of Etruria. By Rospert Ex.is, B.D. 
8vo. cloth, pp. xii. and 219. 1875. 6s. 


English and Welsh Languages.—Tue InFLvENce oF THE ENGLISH AND 
Welsh Languages upon each other, exhibited in the Vocabularies of the two 
Tongues. Intended to suggest the importance to Philologers, Antiquaries, 
Ethnographers, and others, of giving due attention to the Celtic Branch of the 
Indo-Germanic Family of Languages. Square, pp. 30, sewed. 1869. Is. 


Geiger.—Conrtrisutions To THE History oF THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
Human Race. Lectures and Dissertations. By LazarusGeiogn. Translated 
from the Second German Edition by Davip AsHEx, Ph.D. Post 8vo. eloth, 
pp- x..and 156. 1880. 6s. 
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Grey.— Hanpnooxk oF Arnrican, AUSTRALIAN, AND PotynesiaN Paut- 
LOLOGY, as represented in the Library of His Excellency Sir George Grey, 
K.C.B., Her Majesty’s High Commissioner of the Cape Colony. Classed, 
Annotated, and Edited by Sir Georce Grey and Dr. H. 1. BLeex. 


Vol. I. Part 1.—South Africa. 8vo. pp. 186. 20s. 

Vol. I. Part 2.—Africa (North of the pic of Capricorn). 8vo.pp.70. 4s. 

Vol.I. Part 8.—Madagascar. 8vo. pp. 24. 2s. 

Vol. II. Part 1.—Australia. §8vo. pp.iv. and 44. 3s. 

Vol. II. Part 2.—Papuan Languages of the Loyalty Islands and New Hebrides, compris- 
ing those of the Islands of Nengone, Lifu, Aneitum, Tana, and 
others. 8vo. p. 12. le. 

Vol. II. Part 3.—Fiji Islands and Rotuma (with Supplement to Part II., Papuan Lan- 
guages, and Part I., Australia). 8vo. pn. 34. 2a. 

Vol. II. Part 4.—New Zealand, the Chatham Islands, and Auckland Islands. 8vo. pp. 

76 


. 78. 
Vol. Il. Part 4 (continsation).—Polynesia and Borneo. 8vo. pp. 77-154. 7s. 
Vol. 1II. Part 1.—Manuscripts and Incunables. 8vo. pp. vill. and 24. 2s. 
Vol. IV. Part 1.—Early Printed Books. England. 8vo. pp. vi. and 266. 12s. 


Gubernatis.— Zootocican MytrHotoey; or, the Legends of Animals. 
By ANGELO DE GUBEKNATIS, Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Literature 
in the Instituto di Studii Superiori e di Perfezionamento at Florence, etc. In 
2 vols. 8vo. pp. xxxvi. and 432, vii. and 442. 28s. 


Hoernle.—A Comparative GRAMMAR OF THE GaupIaN LanevaGR, with 
Special Reference to the Eastern Hindi. Accompanied by a Language Map, 
and a Table of Alphabets, By A. F. BR. Hogrnziz. Demy 8vo. pp. 474. 
1880. 188. 


Hunter.—A Comparative Dictionary of the Non-Aryan Languages of 
India and High Asia. With a Dissertation, Political and Linguistic, on the 
Aboriginal Races, By W. W. Hunter, BA., M.R.A.S., Hon. Fell. Etbnol. 
Soc, Author of the “Annals of Rural Bengal,” of H.M.’s Civil Service. 
Being a Lexicon of 144 Languages, illustrating Turanian S . Compiled 
frgm the Hodgson Lists, Government Archives, and Original MSS., arranged 
w,th Prefaces and Indices in English, French, German, Russian, and Latin. 
L arge 4to. cloth, toned paper, pp. 230. 1869. 42s. 


Kilgour.—Taz Hesrew on Ipenzan Race, including the Pelasgians, 
the Phenicians, the Jews, the British, and others. By Henry Kitcour. 8vo. 
sewed, pp. 76. 1872. 2s. 6d. 


March.—A ComparaTivE GraMMAR OF THE ANGLO-Saxon LanouaGE; 
in which its forms are illustrated by those of the Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, 
Gothic, Old Saxon, Old Friesic, Old Norse, and Old High-German. By 
Francis A. Marcu, LL.D. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. xi. and 253. 1877. 108. 


Notley.—A Comparative Grammar OF THE Frenca, Itauran, SpanisyH, 
AND PortuGuEsE Lanauages. By Epwin A. Not.zry. Crown oblong §vo. 
cloth, pp. xv. and 396. 7s. 6d. 


Oppert.—On the Classification of Languages. A Contribution to Com- 
parative Philology. By Dr.G.Orrrrr. 8vo. paper, pp. vi. and 146. 1879. 7s. 6d. 


Oriental Congress.— Report of the Proceedings of the Second Interna- 
tional Congress of Urientalists held in London, 1874. Roy. 8vo. paper, pp. 76. 5s. 


Oriental Congress.—Transacrions oF THE SEcoND SESSION OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL ConGress oF Onrenta.ists, held in London in September, 
1874. Edited by Rospert K. Dovaias, Honorary Secretary. Demy 8vo. 
cloth, pp. viii. and 456. 21s. 

Pezzi.—Aryan Puitotocy, according to the most recent Researches 
(Glottologia Aria Recentissima), Remarks Historical and Critical By 
Domenico Przzt, Membro della Facolta de Filosofia e lettere della R. 
Universit. di Torino. Translated by E. S. Ronznrs, M.A., Fellow and Tutor 
of Gonville and Caius College. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 199. 64. 
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Sayce.—An Assyrian Grammar for Comparative Purposes. By A. H. 
Sarce, M.A. 12mo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 188. 1872. 7s. 6d. 


Sayce.— Tur Principtes or Comparative Purtorocy. By A. H. 
Saycs, Fellow and Tutor of Queen’s College, Oxford. Second Edition. Cr. 
8vo. cl., pp. xxxii. and 416. 10¢. 6d. 


Schleicher.—ComPenpiuM or THE CompaRATIVE GRAMMAR OF THE INDO- 
European, Sanskrit, Greex, AND Latin Lanouaces. By Aucust 
Scureicuer. Translated from the German by H. Benpatt, B.A., Chr. 
Coll. Camb. 8vo. cloth, Part I. Grammar. pp. 184. 1874. 7s. 6d. 
Part II. Morphology. pp. viii.and 104. 1877. 68. 


Singer.— Grammar oF THE Htncarian LanauaGE SIMPLIFIED. By 
Ianatius Sines. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. vi.-88. 1882. 


Tribner’s Collection of Simplified Grammars of the principal Asrattc 
AND Evropgan Lanovaces. Edited by Resnnorp Rost, LL.D., Ph.D. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, uniformly bound. 

a Persian, and Arabic. By the late E. H. Palmer, M.A. 
112. 6s. 

II.— Hungarian. a I. Singer, of Bada-Pesth. Pp. vi.and 88. 4s. 6d. 
IL{.—Basque. By W. Van & 3. Pp. xii. and 62. 3¢e. 6d. 
IV.—Malagasy. By G. W. Parker. Pp. 66. 65e. 

V.—Modern Greek. BY E. M. Geldart, M.A. Pp. 68. 2s. 6d. 
VI.—Roumanian. By M. Torceanu. Pp. viii. and 72. 6s. 

Vil.—Tibetan. By H. A. Jaschke. . viii. and 104. 5s. 
VIII.—Danish. By E. C. Ott6. Pp. viii. and 66. 2s. 6d. 
1X.—Turkish. By J. W. Redhouse. Pp. xii. and 204. 10s. 6d. 


Triibner’s Catalogue of Dictionaries and Grammars of the Principal 
Languages and Dialects of the World. Considerably enlarged and revised, with 
an Alphabetical Index. A Guide for Students and Booksellers. Second Edition, 
8vo. pp. viii. and 170, cloth. 1882. 5s. 

®,° The first edition, consisting of 64 pp., contained 1,100 titles; the new edition oonsists of 

170 pp., and contains 3,000 titles. 

Trompp.—GrammMak oF rHE Pasto, or Language of the Afghans, com- 
pared with the Iranian and North-lndien Idioms. By Dr. Ernest TruMPP. 
Svo. sewed, pp. xvi. and 412. 21s. 


Weber.—Inpian Literature. See ‘ Triibner’s Oriental Series,” p. 3. 


Wedgwood.— Ow tHe Ortcryn or Lanevace. By Hensteicn Wrpewoop, 
late Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge. Feap. 8vo. pp. 172, cloth. 3s. 6d. 


Whitney.— Lancvace anv its Srupy, with especial reference to the 
Indo-European Family of Languages. Seven Lectures by W. D. Wuirtney, 
Professor of Sanskrit, and Instructor in Modern Languages in Yale College. 
Edited with Introduction, Notes, Tables of Declension and Conjugation, 
Grimm’s Law with I)lustration, and an Index, by the Rev. R. Morris, M.A., 
LL.D. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo.cl., pp. xxii. and 318. 1881. 5s. 


Whitney.—Lanevace anp THE Srupy or Lanevace: Twelve Lectures 
on the Principles of Linguistic Science. By W. D. Wuitngy. Fourth Edition, 
augmented by an Analysis. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. xii. and 504. 1884. 10s. 6d. 


Whitney.—Oxrentax anv Linovisric Stupies. By W. D. Wuityey, 
Cr. 8vo. cl. 1874. Pp. x. and 418. 12s. 
First Series. The Veda; the Avesta; the Science of Language. 
Second Series.—The East and West—Religion and Mythology—Orthography and 
Phonology—Hindd Astronomy. Pp. 446. 12s. 
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GRAMMARS, DICTIONARIES, TEXTS, 
AND TRANSLATIONS. 


AFRICAN LANGUAGES. 


Bleek.— A Comparative Grammar or Sour Argican Lanevaces. By 
W. H. I. Berex, Ph.D. Volume I. I. Phonology. II. The Concord. 
Section 1. The Noan. 8vo. pp. xxxvi. and 322, cloth. 1869. £1 16s. 


Bleek.—A Brizr Account or Busapawan Fork Lore AND OTHER TEXTS. 
By W. H. I. Bisex, Ph.D., etc., etc. Foliosd., pp. 21. 1876. 2s. 6d. 


Bleek.—Reynarp roe Fox 1n Sourn Areica; or, Hottentot Fables. 
Translated from the Original Manuscript in Sir George Grey’s Library. 
By Dr. W. H. I. Bisex, Librarian to the Grey Library, Cape Town, Cape 
of Good Hope. Post. 8vo., pp. xxxi. and 94, cloth. 1864. 3s. 6d. 


Callaway.—Izincanexwanx, Nenscmansumank, NezrmnpaBa, ZaBANTU 
(Nursery Tales, Traditions, and Histories of the Zulus). In their own words, 
with a Translation into English,and Notes. By the Rev. Henry CaLitawar, 
M.D. Volume I., 8vo. pp. xiv. and 378, cloth. Natal, 1866 and 1867. 16¢. 


Callaway.— Tux Retictous System or THE AMAZULU. 


Part I1.—Unkulankulu; or, the Tradition of Creation as existing among the 
Amazulu and other Tribes of South Africa,in their own words, with-a translation 
into English, and Notes. Bythe Rev. Canon Cattaway,M.D. 8vo. pp. 128, 
sewed. 1868. 4s. 

Part I1.—Amatongo; or, Ancestor Worship, as existing among the Amagzulu, in 
their own words, with a translation into English, and Notes, By the Rev. 
Canon CaLLaway, M.D. 1869. 8vo. pp. 127, sewed. 1869. 4. 

Part I1I1.—Izinyanga Zokubula; or, Divination, as existing among the Amazulu, in 
their own words. With a Translation into English, and Notes. By the Rev. 
Canon Cattaway, M.D. 8vo. pp. 150, sewed. 1870. 4s. 


Part 1V.—Abatakati, or Medical Magic and Witchcraft. 8vo. pp. 40, sewed. 1s. 6d. 


Christaller.—A Dictionary, Enetiso, Tsui, (AsanTE), Axga; Tshi 
(Chwee), comprising as dialects Aka4n (Asanté, Akém, Akuapém, etc.) and 
Fanté; Akra (Accra), connected with Adangme; Gold Coast, West Africa. 

Enyiresi, Twi né Nkraa | Enlisi, OtShi ke Ga 
nsem - asekyere - nhoma. Wiemgi - abisitsomu- wolo. 
By the Kev. J. G. Cuxistatuer, Rev. C. W. Locuen, Rev. J. ZimMERMANK, 
lémo. 7s. 6d. 


Christaller —A Granmar oF THE ASANTE AND Fante Lancuaee, called 
Tshi (Chwee, Twi): based on the Akuapem Dialect. with reference to the 


other (Akan and Fante) Dialects. By Rev. J. G. CHaistaLLer. S8vo. pp. 
xxiv. and 203. 1875. 10s. 6d. 


Christaller.— Dicrionary or THE ASANTE AND Fante Lanovace, called 
Tshi (Chwee Twi). With a Grammatical Introduction and Appendices on the 
Geography of the Gold Coast, and other Subjects. By Rev. J.G. CurisraLimge. 
Demy Svo. pp. xxviii. and 672, cloth. 1882. £1 ds. 


Cust.—Sxketcn or THE MopEgn Lanevaces or AFrica. See “‘ Triibner’s 
Oriental Series,’’ page 6. 
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Dohne.—Tue Four Gosrets 1x Zutv. By the Rev. J. L. Douneg, 
Missionary to the American Board, C.F.M. 8vo. pp.208,cloth. Pietermaritz- 
burg, 1866. 5s. 


Dohne.—A Zuxtv-Karm Dicrionary, etymologically explained, with 
copious Illustrations and examples, preceded by an introduction on the Zulu- 
Kafir Language. By the Rev. J. L. Donne. Royal 8vo. pp. xlii. and 418, 
sewed. Cape Town, 1857. 21s. 


Grey.—Hanpspook or Arrican, AUSTRALIAN, AND PotrnestaN Pur- 
LOLoGy, as represented in the Library of His Excellency Sir George Grey, 
K.C.B., Her Majesty’s High Commissioner of the Cape Colony. Classed, 
Annotated, »nd Edited by Sir Grorcs Grey and Dr. H. r BLerk. 


Vol. I. Part 1.—South Africa. 8vo. pp. 186. 202. 

Vol. 1. Part 2.—Africa (North of the Tropic of Capricorn), 8vo. pp. 70. 4e. 

Vol. I. Part 3.—Madagascar. 8vo, Pp. 24. 5a. 

Vol. II. Part 1.—Australia. 8vo. pp. iv. and 44. 

Vol. Il. Part 2.—Papuan Languages of the Loyalty Islands and New Hebrides, compris- 
ing those of the islands of Nengone, Lifu, Aneitum, Tana, and 
others. 8vo. pele Ta. 

Vol. II. Part 3.—Fiji Islands and Rotuma (with Supplement to Part II , Papuan Lan- 
gu and Part I., Australia). 8vo. pp. 34 

Vol. II. Part ante 


pp. 3. 2s. . 
: ealand, the Chatham Islands, and Auckland Islands. S8vo. pp. 
. 78. 
Vol. Il. Part 4 (continuation).— Polynesia and Borneo. 8vo. pp. 77-154. 7a, 
Vol. IlI. Part 1.—Manuscripts and Incunables. 8vo. pp. viii. and 24. 2s. 
Vol. IV. Part 1.—Early Printed Books. England. 8vo. pp. vi. and 266. 12s. 
Grout.—T ue Isizvtv: a Grammar of the Zulu Language ; accompanied 


with an Historical Introduction, also with an Appendix. By Rev. Lewis Grovt. 
8vo. pp. lii. and 482, cloth. 2le. 


Hahn.—Tsvni-||Goam. See Triibner’s Oriental Series, page 5. 


Krapf.—Dicrionary oF THE Suani~I Lanevace. Compiled by the 

ev. Dr. L. Knrapr, Missionary of the Church Missionary Society in East 

Africa. With an Appendix, containing an Outline of a Suahili Grammar. 
Royal 8vo. cloth, pp. x1.-434. 1882. 30s. 


Steere.—SnHorr SrecrMENS OF THE VOCABULARIES OF THREE Uwn- 
PUBLISHED African Languages (Gindo, Zaramo, and Angazidja). Collected 
by Epwarp Sresrz, LL.D. 12mo. pp. 20. 6d. 

Steere.—CotLEctions ror A Hanpsoox or THE Nyamwezr Lanovace, 
asspoken at Unyanyembe. By Epwanp Stzgrs, LL.D. Fcap.cloth, pp. 100. 
ls. 6a. 


Tindall.—A GramMAR AND VOCABULARY OF THE Namaqua-Horrenrot 
Lanevaas. By Henry TinpDa.1, Wesleyan Missionary. 8vo. pp. 124, sewed. 6s. 


Zulu Izaga; That is, Proverbs, or Out-of-the-Way Sayings of the 
Zulus. Collected, Translated, and ca ee by # Zulu Missionary. Crown 
8vo. pp. iv. and 32, sewed. 2s. 6d.. With Appendix, pp. iv. and 50, sewed. 3s. 





AMERICAN LANGUAGES. 


Byington.—GramMak or THR Cuoctaw Lanevace. By the Rev. Cyrus 
Byinoton. Kdited from the Original MSS. in Library of the American 
Philosophical Society, by D. G. Brinton, M.D. Cr. 8vo. sewed, pp. 56. 7s. 6d. 


Ellis—Perrovia Scytutca. The Quichua Language of Peru: its 
derivation from Central Asia with the American languages in general, and with 
the Turanian and Iberian languages of the Old World, including the Basque, 
the Lycian, and the Pre-Aryan language of Etruria. By Rongnxt Exxis, B.D. 
Svo. cloth, pp. xii. and 219. 1876. 6s. 
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Howse.—A Grammar or THE Cree Lanevaer. With which is com- 
bined an analysis of the Chippeway Dialect. By Joszpa Howse, E2q., 
F.R.G.S. 8vo. pp. xx. and 324,cloth. 7s. 6d. 


Markham.—Oritanta: A Drama mn THE Quicnva Lanavaer. Text, 
Translation, and Introduction, By Ciumenrs R. Marcsam, F.R.G.S. Crown 
8vo., pp. 128, cloth. 7s. 6d. 


Matthews.—Erunotocy anp Puartotocy or tHE Hipatsa Inprans. 
By Wasnincton Martrugws, Assistant Surgeon, U.S. Army. 8vo. cloth. 


£1 Ils. 6a. 
Contsenta: - Ethnography, Philology, Grammar, Dictionary, and English-Hidatsa Vocabulary. 


Nodal.—Los Vincutos pg Oxtanta x Cust-Kcuytion. Drama EN 
Quicava. Obra Compilada y Espurgada con la Version Castellana al Frente 
de su Testo por el Dr. José Furnanpez Nova, Abogado de los Tribunales 
de Justicia de la RepGblica del Per. Bajo los Auspicios de la Redentora 
Sociedad de Fil&ntropos para Mejoror la Suerte de los Aborijenes Peruanos. 
Roy. 8vo. bds. pp. 70. 1874. 7s. 6d. 


Nodal.—E.ementos pr GramAtica Quicaua 6 IpIoma DE Los YNCAS. 
Bajo los Auspicios de la Redentora, Sociedad de Filantropos para mejorar la 
suerte de los Aborijenes Peruanos. Por el Dr. Jose FerNaNpez Noval, 
Abogado de los Tribunales de Justicia de la Repdblica del PerG. Royal 8vo. 
cloth, pp. xvi. and441. Appendix, pp. 9. £1 1s. 


Ollanta: A Drama IN THE Quicava Lancuaes. Seo under Manxkuam 
and under NopAL. 

Pimentel. — Cuapro DESCRIPTIVO Y COMPARATIVO DE Las LeEwauas 
Invigenas DE Mf&xico, o Tratado de Filologia Mexicana. Par Francisco 
PimenteL. 2 Edicion unica completa. 3 Volsume 8vo. Mezxico, 1875. 
£2 2s. 

Thomas.—Tue Tueory anp Practice or Creore Grammar. By J. J. 
Tuomas, Port of Spain (Trinidad), 1869. 1 vol. 8vo. bds. pp. viii. and 135. 12s. 





ANGLO-SAXON. 


March.—A ComparaTivE Grammar OF THE ANcLO-Saxon Lanevaae; 
in which its forms are illustrated by those of the Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Gothic, 
Old Saxon, Old Friesic, Old Norse, and Old High-German. By Fuancis A, 
Marcu, LL.D. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. xi. and 263. 1877. 10s. 


Rask—A Grammar or THE ANoLO-Saxon Toncurt. From the Danish 
of Erasmus Rask, Professor of Literary History in, and Librarian to, the 
University of Copenhagen, etc. By Bangamin Tuorrs. Third edition, 
corrected and improved, with Plate. Post 8vo. cloth, pp. vi. and 192. 1879. 


5s. 6d. 


Wright.—Anero-Saxow anp Otp-Enetish Vocasutanies, I)lustrating 
the Condition and Manners of our Forefathers, as well as the History of the 
Forms of Elementary Education, and of the Languages spoken in this Island 
from the Teuth Century to the Fifteenth. Edited by Tuomas Wuicurt, £sq., 
M.A., F.S.A., etc. Second Edition, edited, collated, and corrected by RicHaxp 
‘WULcKER. [in the press 
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ARABIC. 


Ahlwardt.—Tue Drvins or true Srx Ancrent Arasic Ports, Enndbiga, 
*Antara, Tarafa, Zuhair, ’Algama, and [mruolgais; chiefly according to the 
MSS. of Paris, Gotha, and Leyden, and the collection of their Fragments: with 
a complete list of the various readings of the I'ext. Edited by W. AnLWarpt, 
8vo. pp. xxx. 340, sewed. 1870. 12s. 


Alif Lailat wa Lailat.—Tae Arasian Nicuts, 4 vols. 4to. pp. 495, 
493,442, 434%. Cairo, a.n. 1279 (1862). £3 3s. 


This celebrated Edition of the Arabian Nights is now, for the first time, offered at a price 
which makes it acceesible to Scholars of limited means, 


Athar-ul-Adhir—Traces or Centurres; or, Geographical and Historical 


Arabic Dictionary, by Serim Kuve and Sznim Su-nave. Geographical 
Parts I. to IV., Historical Parts I. and Il. 4to. pp. 788 and 384. Price 
7s. 6d. each part. [In course of publication, 


Badger.—An Eneottsa-Arasic Lexicon, in which the equivalents for 
English words and Idiomatic Sentences are rendered into literary and colloquial 


Arabic. By Groren Percy Baposr, D.C.L. 4to. cloth, pp. xii. and 1248. 
18380. £4. 


Butrus-al-Bustiny.— 5 \eal\ 35515 cwleS An Arabic Encylopedia 
of Universal Knowledge, by Burrus-aL-BustAny, the celebrated compiler 


of Mohit ul Mohit (Laaech| bis), and Katr el Mohit (en 5). 


This work will be completed in from 12 to 15 Vols., of which Vols. I. to VII. 
are ready, Vol. I. contains letter | to 1s Vol. HI. Cui to us Vol. If. 


_)\ to él Vol. IV. gl to cs! Vol. Vv. & to us Vol. VI Y to >. Vol. 
VII. > to ee. Small folio, cloth, pp. 800 each. £1 11s. 6d. per Vol. 


Cotton.—Axasic Patuer. Consisting of 180 Short Sentences contain- 
ing 30 Primary Words prepared according to the Vocal System of Studying 
Language. By General Siz Antuur Corton, K.C.S.I. Cr. 8vo. cloth, pp. 
38. 2s. 


Hassoun.—Txre Diwan or Hatru Tar. An Old Arabic Poet of the 
Sixth Century of the Christian Era. Edited by R. Hassoun. With Illustra- 
tions. 4to. pp. 43. 3s. 6d. 


Jami, Mulla.—Saraman U Ansar. An Allegorical Romance; being 
one of the Seven Poems entitled the Haft Aurang of Mulla Jami, now first 
edited from the Collation of Eight Manuscripts in the Library of the India 
House, and in private collections, with various readings, by Fouszs 
Fa Lconsn, M.A., M.R.A.S. 4to. cloth, pp. 92. 1850. 7s. ¢d. 

Koran (The). Arabic text, lithographed in Oudh, a.H. 1284 (1867). 
16mo. pp. 942. 9s. 

Koran (The); commonly called The Alcoran of Mohammed. 
Translated into English immediately from the original Arabic. By Groros 
Saug, Gent. To which is prefixed the Life of Mohammed. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
pp. 472. 7s. - 

Koran.—Extracrs FRoM THE CoRAN IN THE ORIGINAL, WITH ENGLISH 
Renperino. Compiled by Sir Witutiam Muir, K.C.8.1., LL.D., Author of 
the ‘‘ Life of Mahomet.’’ Crown 8vo. pp. 58, cloth. 1880. 3s. 6d. 


Ko-ran (Selections from the).—Sce ‘ Triibner’s Oriental Series.’ p. 3. 
Leitner.—Inrropuction To a PuttosopHicaL GRramMaR OF ARABIC. 


Being an Attempt to Discover a Few Simple Principles in Arabic Grammar. 
By G. W. Luitnrz. Svo. sewed, pp. 52 Lahore. 4s. 
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Morley.—A Descerprive Catatoeur of the Hrsrortca, Manuscripts 
in the ARaBICand Persian LANGUAGES preserved in the Library of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland. By Wititiam H. Moreery, 
M.R.A.S. 8vo. pp. viii. and 160, sewed. London, 1854. 2s. 6d. 


Muhammed.—Tue Lire or MusamMeEp. Based on Muhammed Ibn 
Ishak. By Abd El Malik Ibn Hisham. Edited by Dr. Ferpinaxp Wiisrxn- 
FELD. The Arabic Text. 8vo. pp. 1026, sewed. Price 21s. Introduction, 
Notes, and Index in German. 8vo. pp. lxxil. and 266, sewed. 7s. 6d, Each 
part sold separately. 


The text based on the Manuscripts of the Berlin, Leipsic, Gotha and Leyden Libraries, has 
been carefully revised by the learned editor, and printed with the utmost exactness, 


Newman.—A Hanpsoox or Mopern Anasic, consisting of a Practical 
Grammar, with numerous Examples, Dialogues, and Newspaper Extracts, in a 
European Type. By F. W. Newman, Emeritus Professor of University 
College, London ; formerly Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. Post 8vo. pp. 
xx. and 192, cloth. 1866. 6s. 


Newman.—A Dictionary or Mopern Arasic —1. Anglo-Arabic 
Dictionary. 2. Anglo-Arabic Vocabulary. 3. Arabo-Englisb Dictionary. By 
F. W. Newman, Emeritus Professor of University College, London. In 2 
vols. crown Svo., pp. xvi. and 376—464, cloth. £1 ls. 


Palmer.—Tue Sone or tHE Reep; and other Pieces. By E. H. 
Pater, M.A., Cambridge. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. 208. 1876. 5s. 
Among the Contents will be found translations from Hafiz, from Omer el Kheiyém, and 
from other Persian as well as Arabic poets. 


Palmer.—Hinpvstant, Persian, ann Arasic GramwarR Sprxprrriep. 
B. E. H. Parmer. M.A., Professor of Arabic at the University of Cambridge, 
and Examiner in Hindustani fur H.M. Civil Service Commissioners. Crown 8vo. 


pp. viii.-104, cloth. 1882. 5s, 


Rogers.— Notice on THE Drnans oF THE AxpsassipE Dynasty. By 
Epwarp THomas Roogrs, late H.M. Consul, Cairo. 8vo. pp. 44, with a 
Map and four Autotype Plates. 65s. 


Schemeil.— Et Musraxer; or, First Born. (In Arabic, printed at 
Beyrout). Containing Five Comedies, called Comedies of Fiction, on Hopes 
and Judgments, in Twenty-six Poems of 1092 Verses, showing the Seven Stages 
of Life, from man's conception unto his death and burial. By Exin Ipranix 
Scuemeit. In one volume, 4to. pp. 166, sewed. 1870. 5s. 


Syed Ahmad.—A Szrres or Essays on roe Lire or Monammen, and 
Subjects subsidiary thereto. By Srgp AyMap KHAn Banapon, C.8.1., Author of 
the ‘‘ Mohammedan Commentary on the Holy Bible,” Honorary Member of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, and Life Honorary Secretary to the Allygurh Scientific 
Society. 8vo. pp. 532, with 4 Gencalogical Tables, 2 Maps, and a Coloured 
Plate, handsomely bound in cloth. 1870. £1 10s. 


Wherry.—Commentary on the Quran. See Triibner’s Oriental Series, 
page 6. 





ASSAMESE. 


Bronson.—A Dictionary mn Assamese and Enouisu. Compiled by 
M. Broxson, American Baptist Missionary. 8vo. calf, pp. viii. and 609. £2 2s. 
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ASSYRIAN (Cunegrrorm, AccapD, BaByLonian). 


Budge.—Assyrtan Texts, Selected and Arranged, with Philological 
Notes. By E. A. Bupos, B.A., M.R.A.S., Assyrian Exhibitioner, Christ’s 
College, Cambridge. (New Volume of the Archaic Classics.) Crown 4to. cloth, 
pp. vili. and 44. 1880. 7s. 6d. 


eae History or Esarwappon. See “ Triibner’s Oriental 

ries,’ p 4. 

Catalogue (A), of leading Books on Egypt and Egyptology, and on 
Assyria and Assyriology, to be had at the affixed prices, of Triibner and Co. pp. 
40. 1880. le. 


Clarke.—ReEsEakcHESs IN PrE-HISTORIC AND Proto-HIsToRIc CoMPARA- 
TIVE PHinoLtocy, MytHoLogy, AND ARCHOLOGY, in coniexion with the 
Origin of Culture in America and the Accad or Sumerian Families. By Hyps 
Cranxe. Demy 8vo. sewed, pp. xi. and 74. 1875. 2s. 6d. 


eerers Archaic Dictionary, Biographical, Historical and Mytho- 

ogical ; from the Egyptian and Etruscan Monuments, and Papyri. By W. R. 
Coopgerx. London, 1876. 8vo. cloth. 15s. 

Hincks.—Sprrecimen Cuapters or AN Assyrtan Grammar. By the 
late Rev. E. Hincxs, D.D., Hon. M.R.A.S. 8vo., sewed, pp. 44. 1s. 


Lenormant (F.)—Cuatpran Maerc; its Origin and Development. 
‘Translated from the French. With considerable Additions by the Author, 
London, 1877. 8vo. pp. 440. 12s, 

Luzzatto.— Grammar oF THE Brstrcat Caatpaic LancuaGE AND THE 
Tatmup BasBytonicaL [pioms. By S. D. Luzzatro. Translated from the 
Italian by J. 8S. Gotpamaugr. Cr. 8vo. cl., pp. 122. 7s. 64. 

Rawlinson.— Nores on tHE Earty History or Basytonia. By 
Colonel Raw inson, C.B. 8vo. sd., pp. 48. 1s. 

Rawlinson.—A ComMeNTARY ON THE CoNEIFoRM INSCRIPTIONS OF 
BABYLONIA AND AssYRIA, including Readings of the Inscription on the Nimrud 
Obelisk, and Brief Notice of the Ancient Kings of Nineveh and Babylon, 
by Major H. C. RawLinson. Svo. pp. 84, sewed. London,1850. 2s. 6d. 

Rawlinson. —Inscription oF TretatH Priueser I., Kine or Assyria, 
B.c. 1150, as translated by Sir H. Rawztnson, Fox Taxzort, Esq., Dr. Hincxs. 
and Dr. Opprrt. Published by the Royal Asiatic Society. 8vo. sd., pp. 74. 2s. 

Rawlinson.—Ovt.ives or Assyrian History, from the Inscriptions of 
Nineveh. By Lieut. Col. Rawcinson, C B., followed by some Remarks by 
A. H. Layanop, Esq., D.C.L, 8vo., pp. xliv., sewed. London, 1852. 1s. 

Records of the Past: being English Translations of the Assyrian and 
the Egyptian Monuments. Published under the sanction of the Society of 
Biblical Archeology. Edited by 8S. Brrcu. Vols. 1 to 12. 1874 to 1879. 
£1 Ils. 6d. or 3e. 6d. each vol. 

Renan.—An Essay on roe AcE anv ANTIQUITY OF THE BooKk oF 
NaBATH#ZAN AGRICULTURE. To which is added an Inaugural Lecture on the 
Position of the Shemitic Nations in the History of Civilization. By M. Ernest 
Renan, Membre del’ Institut. Crown 8vo., pp. xvi. and 148, cloth. 3s. 6d. 


Bayce.—An AssyRIAN GraMMAR FoR CompanaTIVE Purposes. By 
A. H. Saycsz, M.A, 12mo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 188. 1872. 7s. 6d. 


Sayce.—An ELEMENTARY Guammar and Reading Book of the Assyrian 
Language, in the Cuneiform Character : ee the most complete Syllabary 
yet extant, and which will serve also as a Vocabulary of both Accadian and 
Assyrian. London, 1876. 4to. cloth. 9s. 

Sayce.—Lecrures upon the Assyrian Language and Syllabary 
London, 1877. Large 8vo. 98. 6d. 
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Sayce.—Basyrtonmun Literature. Lectures. London, 1877. 8vo. 42. 


Smith.—Tae Assykian Evonym Canon; containing Translations of the 
Documents of the Comparative Chronology of the Assyrian and Jewish King- 
doms, from the Veath of Solomon to Nebuchadnezzar. By E. Szrrae. London, 
1876. 8vo. 9s. 


AUSTRALIAN LANGUAGES. 


Grey.—Hanpsook vr ArFnican, AUSTRALIAN, AND Polynesian PHI- 
LOLOGY, as represented in the Library of His Excellency Sir George Grey, 
K.C.B., Her Majesty's High Commissioner of the Cape Colony. C 
Annotated, and ited by Sir Grorez Grey and Dr. H. Pr Bieex. 


Vol. I, Part 1.—South Africa. 8vo. pp. 186, 20s. 

Vol. I. Part 2.—Africa (North of the Tropic of Capricorn). 8vo. pp. 70. 4s. 

Vol.I. Part 3.—Madagascar. 8vo. pp. 24 Is. 

Vol. If. Part 1.—Australia. 8vo. pp. iv. and 44. 3s. 

Vol, II. Part 2.~ Papuan Languages of the Loyalty Islands and New Hebrides, compris- 
ing thoee of the Islands of Nengone, Lifu, Aneitum, Tana, and 
others. 8vo. pp. 12. ls. 

Vol. II. Part 3.—Fiji Islands and Rotuma (with Supplement to Part IL, Papuan Laa- 
guages, and Part J., Australia). 8vo. pp. 34. 2s. 

Vol. II. Part eames Zesbend, the Chatham Islands, and Auckland Islands. 8vo. pp. 
76. 78. 

Vol. Il. Part 4 (continwation).— Polynesia and Borneo. §8vo. pp. 77-154. 7s. 

Vol, III. Part 1.—Manuscripta and Incunables. 8vo. pp. vili. and 24. 22. 

Vol. IV. Part 1.—Early Printed Books. England. 8vo. pp. vi. and 266, 12s. 


Ridley.—KAmitarér, aND orHek AvstRaLian Laneuacrs. By the 
Rev. Wittiam Ripuey, M.A. Second Edition. Revised and enlarged by the 
Author; with Comparative Tables of Words from twenty Australian Languages, 


and Songs, Traditions, Laws, and Customs of the Australian Race. Small 4to., 
cloth, pp. vi. and 172. 1877. 10s. 6d. 








BASQUE, 


Van Eys.—Ovrirves or Basqguze Grammar. By W. J. Van Eves. 
Crown 8vo. pp. xii. and 52, cloth. 1883. 3s. 6d. 





BENGALI. 


Browne.—A Binet Prrwer, in Roman Character. By J. F. Browne, 
B.C.S. Crown 8vo, pp. 32, cloth. 1881. 2s, 

Charitabali (The); on, Instnuctive Broerapuy sy IsvARACHANDRA 
Vipy4saGaRa. With a Vocabulary of all the Words occurring in the Text, by 
J. F. Buumuarpt, B-ngali Lecturer at the University College, London; and 
Teacher of Bengali for the Cambridge University. 12mo. pp. 174, cl. 1884. 5s. 

Mitter.—Beneatt anp Eneuisn Dicrionary for the Use of Schools. 
Revised and improved. 8vo. cloth. Calcutta, 1860. 7s. 6d. 

Sykes.—Enetiso anp Benearr Dictionary for the Use of Schools. 
Revised by Gores Kisszn Mirren. 8vo. cloth. Calcutta, 1874. 7s. 6d. 

Yates —A Bencitf Grammar. By the late Rev. W. Yares, D.D. 
Reprinted, with improvements, from his Introduction to the Bengali Language. 
Kdited by I. Wencer. Fcap. 8vo. bds, pp. iv. and 150, Calcutta, 1864. 4s, 





BRAHOE. 


Bellew.—From THE Inpus To THE Ticrrs. A Narrative; together with 


iota with a Synoptical Grammar and Vocabulasy of the Brahoe language. 
ee p. 19. 
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BURMESE. 


Hough’s Generat Ovtioves or Greograpuy (in Burmese). Re-written 
Le aaa by Rev. Jas. A. Hasweit. Large 8vo. pp. 368. Rangoon, 
1874. 9s. 

Judson.—A Dictionary, English and Burmese, Burmese and English. 
By A. Jupson. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. iv. and 968, and viii. and 786. £3 3s. 

Sloan.—A Practica, Meruop with the Burmese Language. By W. 
H. Stoan. Large 8vo. pp. 232. Rangoon, 1876. 12s. 6d. 





CHINESE. 


Acheson.— Aw Inpex to Dr. Witttams’s ‘‘Sytiasic Dicrionary oF THE 
Cuinesg Laneuace.” Arranged according to Sir Tuomas Wapz’'s System of 
Orthography. Royal 8vo. pp. viii.and 124. Half bound. Hongkong. 1879. 18s. 


Baldwin.—A Manuva or tHe Foocnow Diarect. By Rev. C. C. 
BaLpwin, of the American Board Mission. 8vo. pp. viii.—256. 18s. 


Balfour.— THE Divine Crasstc or Nan-nva. Being the Works of 
Chuang-Tsze, Taoist Philosopher. With an Excursus, and copious Annotations 
in English and Chinese. By H. Batrovun, F.R.G.S. Demy 8vo. pp. xxxviii. 
and 426, cloth. 1881. 14s. 


Balfour.—Warrs ann Strays FRoM THE Far East; being a Series of 
Disconnected Essays on Matters relating to China. By F. H. Balfour. 8vo. 
pp. 224, cloth, 1876. 10s. 6d. 


Beal.—Tue Buppuist Tripiraka, as it is known in China and Japan. 
A Catalogue and Compendious Report. By Samvex Beat, B.A. Folio, sewed, 
pp. 117. 7s. 6d. 

Beal.—Txe Duammapapa. See ‘ Triibner’s Oriental Series,” page 3. 


Bea].— Buddhist Literature. See p. 32. 


Bretschneider.—See page 21. 


Chalmers.—Tue SprecunaTions on Merapuysics, Porrry, anp Moratiry 
or * Tas OLp PurLosopuen’’ Lau Tszg. Translated from the Chinese, with 
an Introduction by John Chalmers, M.A. Feap. 8vo. cloth, xx. and 62. 4s. 6d. 


Chalmers.—TxHe Onicin or THE CHINESE; an Attempt to Trace the 
connection of the Chinese with Western Nations, in their Religion, Superstitions, 
Arts Language, and Traditions. By Joun Cuatmers, A.M. Foolscap 8vo. 
cloth, pp. 78. 5s. 


Chalmers.—A Concise Kuana-ust CuinesE Dictionary. By the Rev. 
J. Cuatmeas, LL.D., Canton. Three Vols. Royal 8vo. bound in Chinese 
style, pp. 1000. £1 10s. 


Chalmers. — Tue Srrucrore of CHINESE CHARACTERS, UNDER 300 
Primary Forms; after the Shwoh-wan, 100 a.p., and the Phonetic Shwoh-w-n 
1823. By Jonn Cuatmers, M.A., LL.D. 8vo. pp. x-199, with a plate, cloth. 
1882. 10s. 6d. 


‘China Review; or, Notes anp QuERIES oN THE Far East. Pub- 
lished bi-monthly. Edited by E. J. Erren. 4to. Subscription, £1 10s. 
per volume. 


Dennys.—A Hanpsoox oF THE CaNTON VERNACULAR OF THE CHINESE 
Lanevaacs. Being a Series of Introductory Lessons, for Domestic and 
Business Purposes. By N. B. Dennys, M.R.A.S., Ph.D. 8vo. cloth, pp. 4, 
195, and 31. £1 10s. 
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Dennys.— Tue Forx-Lore or Curva, and its Affinities with that of 
the Aryan and Semitic Races. By N. B. Dennys, Ph.D., F.R.G.S.. M.R.A.S., 
author of *‘ A Handbook of the Canton Vernacalar,’’ etc. 8vo. cloth, pp. 168. 
10s. 6d. 


Doolittle —A VocasuLary anp Hanpsoox or THE Curnxese Laxeuagr. 
Romanized in the Mandarin Dialect. [In ‘two Volumes comprised in Three 
arts. By Kev. Justus WooLtitrie, Author of ‘* Social Life of the Chinese.” 
Vol. I. 4to. pp. viii. and 548. Vol. If. Parts II. and III., pp. vii. and 695. 
£1 lle. 6d. each vol. 


Douglas.—Cuinese Laneuace anp Lireraturg. Two Lectures de- 
livered at the Royal Institution, by R. K. Dovetas, of the British Museum, 
and Professor of Chinese at King’s College, Cr. 8vo. cl. pn. 128. 1875. Se. 

Douglas.—Cuinese-EnGiisH DicrionaRy OF THE VERNACULAR OR SPOKEN 
LanaGuaGE oF Amoy, with the principal variations of the Chang-Chew and 
Chin-Chew Dialects. By the Kev. Carstairs Doucras, M.A., LL.D., Glasg., 
Missionary of the Presbyterian Church in{England. 1 vol. High quarto, 
cloth, double colamns, pp. 632. 1873. £3 3s. 

Douglas.—Tue Lire or Jencuiz Kuan. Translated from the Chinese, 
with an Introduction, by RopgrT KEnnaway Douacas, of the British Museum, 
and Professor of Chinese, King’s College, London. Cr. 8vo. cloth, pp. 
xxxvi.-106. 1877. 5s. 

Edkins—A GrammMak or CoLLoguraL CHINESE, as exhibited in the 
Shanghai Dialect. By J. Epxins, B.A. Second edition, corrected. 8vo. 
half-calf, pp. viii. and 225. Shanghai, 1868. 21s. 

Edkins.—A VocasuLaky or THE SHanewal Driarect. By J. Epxrxs. 
8vo. half-calf, pp. vi. and 151. Shanghai, 1869. 2Is. 

Edkins —Keticion in Cuina. A Brief Account of the Three Religions 
of the Chinese. By Josx:H Epxins, D.D. Post 8vo. cloth. 7s. 6d. 


Edkins.—A Gnammak or THE Carvese CottoguiaL Lanevace, com- 
monly called the Mandarin Dialect. By JoszpuH Evins. Second edition. 
8vo. half-calf, pp. viii. and 279. Shanghai, 1864. £1 10s. 

Edkins.—Intropuction To THe Stupy oF THE CuinesE CHARACTERS. 
By J. Eoxins, D.D., Peking, China. Roy. 8vo. pp. 340, paper boards. 18s. 


Edkins.—Cxtna’s Prace 1n Poinotocy. An attempt to show that the 
Languages of Europe and Asia have a common origin. By the Rev. Joszra 
Eoxins. Crown 8vo, pp. xxiii.—403, cloth. 10s. 6d. 


Edkins.—Cunesz Bupputsm. See ‘‘ Triibner’s Oriental Series,’’ p. 4. 


Edkins.—ProcressrvE Lessons IN THE CHInEsE Spoxen Lanevace, 
with Lists of Common Words and Phrases, and »n Appendix containing the Laws 
of Tones in the Pekin Dialect. Fourth Editiun, 8vv. Shanghai, 1881. 14s. 

Eitel—A Curnese Dictionary In THE Cantonese Diatecr. By 
Ernest JoHN K1TEL, Ph.D. Tubing. Will be completed in four parts. Parts 
I. to IV. 8vo. sewed, 12s. 6d. each. 

Eitel.—Hanpsook FoR THE STUDENT oF CHINESE Buppuismu. By the Rev. 
E. J. Errs, of the London Missionary Society. Cr. 8vo. pp. viii., 224, cl. 188 


Ejitel.—Fene-Saur: or, The Rudiments of Natural Science in China. 
By Rev. E. J. Eitgy, M.A., Ph.D. Demy svo. sewed, pp. vi. and 84. 6s. 


Faber.—A sysremaTicaL Dicest oF THE Docrrines or Conrvcivs, 
according to the Analects, Great Learning, and Doctrine of the Mean, with an 
Introduction on the Authorities upon Confucius and Confucianism. By Eenet 
Fansr, Rhenish Missionary. ‘lranslated from the German by P. G. von 
Mollendorff. 8vo. sewed, pp. vili.and 131. 1875. 12s. 6d. 
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Faber.—Inrropucrion to THE ScrenceE oF CoIneEsE Reticion. A Critique 
of Max Miiller and other Authors. By E. Faser. 8vo. paper, pp. xii. and 164. 
Hong Kong, 1880. 7s. 6d. 


Faber.—Tue Minp or Mencius. See ‘‘ Triibner’s Oriental Series,’ 
page 4. 


Ferguson.—Cuarnesr Researcuss. First Part: Chinese Chronology 
and Cycles. By T. Fernavson. Crown 8vo. pp. vii. and 274, sewed. 1889 
10s. 6d. 

Giles. —A Dictionary or CottoquraL Ipioms In THE Manparin DIALECT. 
By Hennert A. Gites. 4to. pp. 65. £3 8s. 


Giles —Tue San Tzv Cure; or, Three Character Classic; and the 
Ch’Jen Tsu Wen; or, Thousand Character Essay. Metrically Translated by 
Hensert A. Gites. 12mo. pp. 28. 2s. 6d. 


Giles.—Synoprica, Srupres rn Curnese Coanacrer. By Herpenr A. 
Gites. 8vo. pp. 118. 15s. 


Giles.—Curnese Sxetcues. By Hersert A. Gries, of H.B.M.’s 
China Consular Service. 8vo.cl., pp. 204. 10s. 64. 


Giles.—A Gtossany or REFERENCE ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH THE 
Far Fast. By H. A. Gives, of H.M. China Consular Service. 8vo. sewed, 
pp. v.-183. 78. 6d. 


Giles.—Cutnesz without a Tgacner. Being a Collection of Easy and 
Useful Sentences in the Mandarn Dialect. With a Vocabulary. By Heaserr 
A. Gitzs. 12mo. pp. 60. 5s 


Hernisz.—A Gurpr to ConveRsATION IN THE EneuisH AND CHINESE 
Lanavaaes, for the use of Americans and Chinese in California and elsewhere. 
By STanisias Heanisz. Square 8vo. pp. 274, sewed. 108, 6d. 


The Chinese characters contained in this work are from the collections of Chinese groups 
engraved on steel, and cast into moveable types, by Mr. Marcellin Legrand, engraver of the 
Imperial Printing Office at Paris. They are used by most of the missions to China. 


Kidd.—Catatoevé or tHE Carnese Lisrary oF THE Roya Asiatic 
Socisty. By the Rev. S. Kipp. 8vo. pp. 58, sewed. 1s. 


Legge.—Tue Cutnese Crasstcs. With a Translation, Critical and 
K.xegetical Notes, Prolegomena, and Copious Indexes. By James Lecce, 
D.D., of the London Missionary Society. In seven vols. 

Vol. I. containing Confucian Analects, the Great Learning, and the Doctrine of 
the Mean. 8vo. pp. 526, cloth, £2 2s. 

Vol. II., containing the Works of Mencius. 8vo. pp. 634, cloth. £2 2e. 

Vol. ITI. Part I. containing the First Part of the Shoo-King, or the Books of 
Tang, the Books of Yu, the Books of Hea. the Books of Shang, and the Pro- 
legomena. Royal 8vo. pp. viii. and 280, cloth. £2 2s. 

Vol. LIL. Part 11. containing the Fifth Part of the Shoo-King, or the Books of 
Chow, and the Indexes. Royal 8vo. pp. 281—736, cloth, £2 2s. 

Vol. IV. Part I. containing the First Part of the She-King, or the Lessons from 
the States; and the Prolegomena. Royal 8vo. cloth, pp. 182-244. £2 2s. 
Vol. IV. Part II. containing the 2nd, 3rd and 4th Parts of the She-King, or the 
Minor Odes of the Kingdom, the Greater Odes of the Kingdom, the Sacrificial 

Odes and Praise-Sougs, and the Indexes. Royal 8vo. cloth, pp.54U. £2 2s. 

Vol. V. Part I. containing Dukes Yin, Hwan, Chwang, Min, He, Wan, Seuen, 
and Ch‘ing; and the Prolegomena. Royal 8vo. cloth, pp. xii., 148 and 410. 
£2 28. 

Vol. V. Part IT. Contents :—Dukes Seang, Ch’aon, Ting, and Gal, with Tso‘s 
Appendix, and the Indexes. Royal 8vo. cloth, pp. 526. 42 2s. 
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Legge —Tue Curinese Crasstcs. Translated into English. With 
Preliminary Essays and Explanatory Notes. By James Leos, D.D., LL.D. 
Crown 8vo. cloth. Vol. I. The Life and Teachings of Confucius. pp. vi. and 
338. 10s. 6d. Vol. II. The Life and Works of Mencius. pp. 412. 12s. 
Vol. IH. The She King, or The Book of Poetry. pp. viii. and 432. 12s. 


Legge.—InaveuraL LecrureE on THE ConsTITUTING OF A CHINESE CHarp 
in the University of Oxford. Delivered in the Sheldonian Theatre, Oct. 27th, 
1876, by Rev. James Leoor, M.A., LL.D., Professor of the Chinese Language 
and Literature at Oxford. 8vo. pp. 28, sewed. 6d. 


Legge.—Conroucranism IN Reation to Caristrantry. A Paper 
Kead before the Missionary Conference in Shanghai, on May 11,1877. By 
Rev. Jaurs Leces, D.D., LL.D. 8vo. sewed, pp. 12. 1877. 1s. 6d. 


Legge.—A Lerrer To Proresson Max Miuusr, chiefly on the Trans- 
lation into English of the Chinese Terms 7% and Shang 7i. By J. Lxyoce, 
Professor of Chinese Language and Literature in the University of Oxford. 
Crown 8vo. sewed, pp. 30. 1880. 1s. 


Leland.—Fusane; or, the Discovery of America by Chinese Buddhist 
Priests in the Fifth Century. By CHagtes G. Letanp. Cr. 8vo. cloth, 
pp. xix. and 212. 1875. 7s. 64. 


Leland.—Piper-Eneiiso Srxc-Soxe; or Songs and Steries in the 
China-English Dialect. With a Vocabulary. By Charles G. Leland. Crown 
8vo. pp. vili. and 140, cloth. 1876. ds. 


Lobscheid.—-Enatisa anp CuarnesE Dicrionary, with the Punti and 
Mandarin Pronunciation. By the Rev. W. Lorscueip, Knig&t of Francis 
Joseph, C.M.I.R.G.S.A., N.Z.B.S.V., ete. Folio, pp. viii. and 2016. In Four 
Parts. £8 8s. 


Lobscheid.—Curnese anv Enotisn Dicrionary, Arranged according to 
the Radicals. By the Rev. W. Losscurip, Knight of Francis Joseph, 
C.M.1.R.G.S.A., N.Z.B.S.V., &c. 1 vol. imp. 8vo. double columns, pp. 600 
bound. £2 8s. 


M‘Clatchie—Conructan Cosmocony. A Translati.n (with the Chinese 
Text opps) of section 49 (Treatise on Cosmogony) of the “‘ Complete Works” 
of the Philosopher Choo-Fvo-Tze, with Explunatory Notes. y the Rev. 
Tuomas M‘Ciatcuiz, M.A. Small 4te. pp. xviii. and 162, 1874. £1 1s 


Macgowan.—A Manoat oF THE Amor CoLiogtiat. By Rev. J. 
Macaowan, of the London Missionary Society. Second Edition. 8vo. half- 
bound, pp. 206. Amoy, 1880. £1 10s. 


Macgowan.— Ene isu anp Curnese Dictionary or THE Axor Drarect. 
By Rev. J. Maccowan, London Missionary Society. Small 4to. half-bound, 
pp- 620. Amoy, 1883. £3 3e. 


Maclay and Baldwin.—An A.puasetic Dictionary oF THE CHINESE 
LANGUAGE IN THE Foocuow Diarectr. By Rev. R. 8. Macrar, D.D . of the 
Methodist Episcopal Mission, and Rev. C.C. Batpwr, A.M.. of the American 
Board of Mission. &vo. half-bound, pp. 1132. Fuochow, 1871. £4 42. 


Mayers.—Tuer Anero-CuinesE Catenpark Manuat. A Handbook of 
Reference for the Determination of Chinese Dates during the period from 
1860 to 1879. With Comparative Tables of Annual and Mensual Designations, 
etc. Compiled by W. F. Mayers, Chinese Secretary, H.B.M.’s Legation, 
Peking. 2nd Edition. Sewed, pp. 28. 7s. 6d. 


Mayers— THe Cuinese Reaper’s Manuat. A Handbook of Bio- 
graphical, Historical, Mythological, and General Literary Reference. By W. 
F. Mavens, Chinese Secretary to H. B. M.’s Legation at Peking, F.R.G.S3., 
etc., etc. Demy 8vo. pp. xxiv. and 410. £1 ds. 
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Mayers.—Tae Caresz Government. A Manual of Chinese Titles, 
Categorically arranged, and Explained with an Appendix. By W. F. Maygus, 
Chinese Secretary to H.B.M.’s Legation at Peking. Royal 8vo. cloth, 
pp- viii-160. 1878. £1 10s. 


Medhurst.—Curvese Dratoeues, Questions, and Famrirar Sentences, 
literally translated into English, with a view to promote commercial intercourse 
and assist beginners in the Language. By the late W. H. Mepaurnsrt, D.D. 
A new and enlarged Edition. S8vo.pp. 226. 18s. 


Mollendorff.—Manvat or Curvese BrstiocrapHy, being a List of 
Works and Essays relating to China. By P. G. and O. F. von M6LLENDORFrF, 
Interpreters to H.L.G.M.'s Consulates at Shanghai and Tientsin. 8vo. pp. viii. 
and 378. £1 10s. 


Morrison.—A Dicrronany oF THE CurtnesE Lanevace. By the Rev. 
R., Morarson, 1.12. Two vols. Vol. I. pp. x. and 762; Vol. II. pp. 828, 
cloth. Shanghae, 1865. £6 6s. 

Peking Gazette.—Translation of the Peking Gazette for 1872, 1873, 
1874, 1875, 1876, 1877, 1878, and 1879. 8vo. cloth. 10s, 6d. each. 


Piry.—Ls Saint Enit, Etude de Littérature Chinvise. Préparée par 
A. THEOPHILE Prey, du Service des Douanes Muritimes de Chine, Chinese 
Text with French Translation. 4to. cloth, pp. xx. and 320. 21s. 

Playfair.—Ciries anp Towns or Cuina. 258. See page 27. 


Rosny.—A Grammar oF THE CurinEsE Lanevace. By Professor 
Leon DE Rosny, 8vo. pp. 48. 1874. 4s. 


Ross.—A Manparin Primer. Being Easy Lessons for Beginners, 
Transliterated according to the European mode of using Roman Letters. By 
Rev. Joun Ross, Newchang. 8vo. wrapper, pp. 122. 6s. 


Rudy.—Txe Cainese Manparin Lanevage, after Ollendorff’s New 
Method of Learning Languages. By Cuartes Rupy. In 3 Volumes. 
Vol. I. Grammar. 8vo. pp. 248. £1 ls. 

Scarborough.—A Co.tiecrion or CHINESE PRoverss. Translated and 
Arranged by Wittiam ScarsonouGH, Wesleyan Missionary, Hankow. With 
an Introduction, Notes, and Copious Index. Cr. 8vo. pp. xliv. and 278. 108.64 


Smith.—A Vocaputary oF Proper Names IN CHINESE AND ENeLIsH. 
of Places, Persons, Tribes, and Sects, in China, Japan, Corea, Assam, Siam, 
Burmah, The Straits, and adjacent Countries. By F. Ponier Switu, M.B., 
London, Medical Missionary in Central China. 4to. half-bound, pp. vi., 72, 
andx. 1870. 10s. 6d. 

Stent.—A CuineseE anp Enetish VocaBULARY IN THE PEKINESB 
Diatect. By G. E. Stent, Second Edition, 8vo, pp. xii.-720, half bound. 
1877. £2. 

Stent.—A Cxingsz anp Enauish Pocket Dictionary. By G. E. 
Stent. 16mo. pp. 250. 1874. 15s. 


Stent.—Tue Jape Caapiet, in Twenty-four Beads. A Collection of 
Songs, Ballads, etc. (from the Chinese). By Gzoror Carter Srent, 
M.N.C.B.R.A.S., Author of “ Chinese and English Vocabulary,” ** Chinese and 
English Pocket Dictionary,’ ‘‘ Chinese Lyrics,’ ‘‘ Chinese Legends,” ete. Cr. 
8o. cloth, pp. 176. 5s. 

Vaughan.—The Manners and Customs of the Chinese of the Straits 
Settlements. By J.D. Vavucuan. Royal 8vo. boards. Singapore, 1879. 7s. 6d. 


Vissering.—On CurnesE Currency. Coin and Paper Money. With 
a Facsimile of a Bank Note. By W. Vessering. Royal 8vo. cloth, pp. xv. and 
219. Leiden, 1877. 18s. 
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Wade.—Yii-Yen TzG-Ern Cur. A progressive course designed to 
assist the Student of Colloquial Chinese, as spoken in the Capital and the 
Metropolitan Department. In eight parts, with Key, Syllabary, anu Writin 
Exercises. By THomas Francis Wank, C.B., Secretary to Her Britannic 
Majesty's Legation, Peking. 3 vols.4to. Progressive Course, pp. xx. 296 and 
16; Syllabary, pp. 126 and 36; Writing Exercises, pp. 48; Key, pp. 174 and 
140, sewed. £4. 


Wade.— Wen-Caren Tzi-Eern Cur. A series of papers selected as 
specimens of documentary Chinese, designed to assist Students of the engure’s 
as written by the officials of China, In sixteen parts, with Key. Vol. By 
Tuomas Francis Wank, C.B, Secretary to Her Britannic Majesty's Legation 
at Peking. 4to., half-cloth, pp. xii. and 455; and iv., 72, and 52. £5. 


Williams.—A Syriasrc Drcrionany or THE CurnesE Lanevaer, 
arranged according to the Wu-Fang Yuen Yin, with the pronunciation of the 
Characters as heard in Peking, Canton, Amoy, and Shanghai. By S. Wiis 
Witiiams. 4to. cloth, pp. lxxxiv. and 1252. 1874. £5 ds. 


Wylie. Notes oy Cuinese Literature; with introductory Remarks 
on the Progressive Advancement of the Art; and a list of translations from the 
Chinese, into various European Languages. By A. Wytiz, Agent of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society in China. 4to. pp. 296, cloth. Price, £1 16s. 





COREAN. 


Ross —A Corran Primer. Being Lessons in Corean on all Ordinary 
Subjects. Transliterated on the principles of the Mandarin Primer by the 
same author. By the Rev. Joun Ross, Newchang. Demy 8vo. stitched. 
pp- 90. 10s. 





EGYPTIAN (Copric, HizrRocrypnics). 


Birch.—Eeyprian Texts: I. Text, Transliteration and Translation 
—II. Text and Transliteration. —III. Text dissected for analysis.—IV. Deter- 
minutives, etc. By S. Birch. London, 1877. Large 8vo. 12s. 


Catalogue (C) of leading Books on Egypt and Egyptology on Assyria 
and Assyriology. To be had at the affixed prices of Triibner and Co. 8vo., pp. 
40. 1880. Is. 


Chabas.—Les Pasteurs en Ecypte.—Mémoire Publié par 1’ Academie 
Royale des Sciences & Amsterdam. By F, Cuasas. 4to. sewed, pp. 56. 
Amsterdam, 1868. 6s. 


Clarke.—Mermork on THE CompPaRATIVE Grammar or Eoyprian, Copric, 
AND Upr. By Hypg Cuargg, Cor. Member American Oriental Society ; Mem. 
German Oriental Society, etc., etc. Demy 8vo. sd., pp. 82. 2s. 

Py peorog1e (Forms also the Second Volume of the First Bulletin of 
the Congrés Provincial des Orientalistes Francais.) S8vo. sewed, pp. 604, with 
Eight Plates. Saint-Etiene, 1880. 8s. 6d. 

Lieblein.— RecHERcHES suR LA CHkoNoLocre Eerrrrenne d’aprés les 


listes Généalogiques. By J. Lizpuerm. Roy. 8vo. sewed, pp. 147, with Nine 
Plates. Christiana, 1873. 10s. 
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Records of the Past. seme Enciish TRANSLATIONS OF THR ASSYRIAN 
AND THE Eoyprian Monuments. Published under the Sanction of the Society of 
Biblical Archeology. Epttap By Dr. S. Bracu. 


Vous, I. To XII., 1874-79. 3s, 6d. each. (Vols. I., III., V., VII., IX., XI., contain 

Assyrian Texts.) 
Renouf.—Eementary Grammar of the Ancient Egyptian Language, | 
in the Hieroglyphic Type. By Lz Pacg Renovur. 4to., cloth. 1875. 12s. 





ENGLISH (Earty anp Mopern EncuisH anp Di1Atects). 


Ballad Society (The).—Subscription—Small paper, one guinea, and 
large paper, three guineus, per annum. List of publications 
on upplication. 


Boke of Nurture Gh: By Joun Russexz, about 1460-1470 Anno 
Domini. The Boke of Keruynge. By Wynuyn pg Wonrpe, Anno Domini 
1513. The Boke of Nurture. By HucuH Ruopgs, Anno Domini 1577, Edited 
from the Originals in the British Museum Library, by Frenericx J. Furnt- 
vaALL, M.A., Trinity Hall, Cambridge, Member of Council of the Philological 
and Early English ext Societies. 4to. half-morocco, gilt top, pp. xix. and 146, 
28, xxviii.and 56. 1867. 12. lls. 6d. 


Charnock.— Versa Nomrnatta ; or Words derived from Proper Names. 
By Ricuarp SterHEeNn CHaunock, Ph. Dr. F.S.A., etc. 8vo. pp. 326, cloth. 14<. 


Charnock.—Lvupvus Patronymicts; or, the Etymology of Curious Sur- 
names. By RicHaxD STEPHEN CHaARNockK, Ph.D., F.S.A., F.R.G.S. Crown 
8vo.. pp. 182, cloth. 7s. 6d. 

Charnock (R. 8.)—A Gtossary oF THE Essex Diatect. By R. 8. 
Cuannock. 8vo. cloth, pp. x. and 64,. 1880. 3s. 6d. 

Chaucer Society's (The).—Subscription, two guineas per annum. 
List of Publications on applic :t on. 

Eger and Grime; an Early English Romance. Edited from Bishop 
Percy’s Folio Manuscript, about 1650 a.p. By Jonn W. Hates, M.A., 
Fellow and late Assistant Tutor of Christ's College, Cambridge, and FrrprRIck 


J. Furnivaut, M.A., of ‘Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 1 vol. 4to., pp. 64, (only 
100 copies printed), bound in the Roxburghe style. 10s. 6d. 


Early English Text Society's Publications. Subscription, one guinea 
per annum. 
1. Earty Enetisa ALLIteraATIVE Poems. In the West-Midland 


Dialect of the Fourteenth Century. Edited b R. Morris, Esq., from an 
unique Cottonian MS. 16s. 


2. ARTHUR (about 1440 a.p.), Edited by F. J. Furnivaut, Esq., 
from the Marquis of Bath’s unique MS. 4s. 
3. ANE CoMPENDIOUS AND BrREUvE TRACTATE CONCERNYNG YE OFFICE 


AND DewrTie or Kynais, etc. By WitLiam Lauper. (1556 a.p.) Edited 
by F. Hatt, Esq., D.C.L. 4s. 


4. Str Gawayne anp tHe Green Kwieut (about 1320-30 a.p.). 
Edited by R. Morris, Esq., from an unique Cottonian MS. 10s. 
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Qu 


. Or THE OrrHoeRaPHIE AND CoNGRUITIE OF THE Britax Toncve ; 
a treates, noe shorter than necessarie, for the Schooles, be ALEXANDER Hume. 
Edited for the first time from the unique MS. in the British Museum (about 
1617 a.v.), by Henry B. WHEATLEY, Esq. 48. 


. Lancexot or tHE Larx. Edited from the unique MS. in the Cam- 
bridge University Library (ab. 1500), by the Kev. Wattage W. Sxear, 
M.A. 8s. 

7. Tux Srory or Genzsts anp Exopvs, an Early English Song, of 

about 1250 a.p. Edited for the first time from the unique MS. in the Library 

of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, by R. Morais, Esq. 


Morte ARrTHURE; the Alliterative Version. Edited from Rosert 
THORNTON’s unique MS. (about 1440 a.p.) at Lincoln, by the Rev. Gzorez 
Perry, M.A, Prebendary of Lincoln. 7s. 

. Aniuenveusions UPPON THE ANNOTACIONS AND CoRRECTIONS OF 
SOME IMPERFECTIONS OF IMPRESSIONES OF CHAUCER’S WoxrxkEa, reprinted 
in 1598; by Francis Tuxnng. Edited from the unique MS. in the 
Bridgewater Library. By G. H. Kinestey, Esq., M.D., and F. J. FuRNIva.t, 
Esq., M.A. 108. 


10. Meriin, on THE Earty History or Kine Antuur. Edited for the 
first time from the unique MS. in the Cambridge Uuiversity Library Kebout 
1450 a.p.), by HENRry B. WueatLey, Esq. Part I. 2s. 6d. 


11. Tae Monarcue, and other Poems of Sir David Lyndesay. Edited 
from the first edition by Jonunge Sxortt, in 1552, by Firzepwarp Hatt, 
Esq., D.C.L. Part lI. 3s. 


12. Toe Wricut’s Cuaste Wire, a Merry Tale, by Adam of Cobsam 
(about 1462 a.p.), from the unique Lambeth MS. 306. Edited for the first 
time by F. J. FurRniva.i, Esq., M.A. 1s. 

13. Sernte MarHereTE, pE Memen ant Martyr. Three Texts of ab. 
1200, 1310, 1330 a.p. First edited in 1862, by the Rev. OswaLp Cockarne, 
M.A., and now re-issued. 2s. 

14. Kyne Horny, with fragments of Floriz and Blauncheflur, and the 
Assumption of the Blessed Virgin. Edited from the MSS. in the Library of 
the University of Cambridge and the British Museum, by the Rev. J. Rawsox 
LumBy. 3a. fid 

15. PotiticaL, ReLieious, anp Love Poems, from the Lambeth MS. 
No. 306, and other sources. Edited by F. J. Furnrvaut, Esq., M.A. 
7s. 6d. 

16. A Txertice In Enerisn breuely drawe out of }) book of Quintis 
essencijs in Latyn, » Hermys p prophete and king of Egipt after p flood 
of Noe, fader of Philosophris, hadde by reuelacioun of an aungil of God to him 
sente. Edited from the Sloane MS. 73, by FP. J. Furnrvaut, Esq., M.A. 1s. 


17. Paxattet Extracts from 29 Manuscripts of Piers Plowman, with 
Comments, and a Proposal for the Society’s Three-text edition of this Poem. 
By the Rev. W. Sxeat, M.A. Is. 


18. Harr Me1mpEngEAD, about 1200 a.p. Edited for the first tame from 
the MS. (with a translation) by the Rev. Oswatp Cockayne, M.A. Is. 


19. Tox Monancnue, and other Poems of Sir David Lyndesay. Part IT., 
the Complaynt of the King’s Papingo, and other minor Poems. Edited from 
the First Edition by F. Haz, Esq., D.C.L. 3s. 6d, 


20. Some Treatises BY Kicuarp Rotite pE Hampotr. Edited from 
poe of Thornton’s MS. (ab. 1440 a.p.), by Rev. Ggonce G. Perry, 
A. las. 
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MeERriin, on THE Earty History or Kine Antuur. Part II. Edited 
by Henny B. Wuxattey, Esq. 4s. 


Tue Romans oF Partenay, ok Lusicnen. Edited for the first time 
from the unique MS, in the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge, by the 
Rev. W. W. Smgat. M.A. 6s. 


Dan Micuex’s AYENBITE oF Inwyrt, or Remorse of Conscience, in 
the Kentish dialect, 1340 a.p. Edited from the unique MS. in the British 
Museum, by Ricuarp Morris, Esq. 10s. 6d. 


Hymns or THE VIRGIN anD Curist; THe PartiaMENT oF DEVILS, 
and Other Religious Poems. Edited from the Lambeth MS. 853, by F. J. 
FURNIVALL, M.A. Se. 


Tre Stacions or Romer, and the Pilgrim’s Sea-Voyage and Sea- 
Sickness, with Clene Maydenhod. Edited from the Vernon and Porkington 
MSS., ete., by F. J. FuRNIVALL, Esq., M.A. 1s. 


Retiatous Preces 1n Prose anp VERSE. Containing Dan Jon 
Gaytrigg’s Sermon; The Abbaye of S. Spirit; Sayne Jon, and other pieces 
in the Northern Dialect. Edited from Robert of Thorntone’s MS. (ab. 1460 
A.D.), by the Rev. G. Perry, M.A. 2s. 


Manrrutus Vocasutorum : a Rhyming Dictionary of the English 
Language, by PETER Levins (1570). Edited, with an Alphabetical Index 
by Henny B. Wueatiey. 12s. 


Tue Viston or WILLIAM CONCERNING Piers Plowman, together with 
Vita de Dowel, Dobet et Dobest. 1362 a.p., by Witttam Lanouanp. The 
earliest or Vernon Text; Text A. Edited from the Vernon MS., with full 
Collations. by Rev. W. W. Sxeat, M.A. 7s. 


Oxtp Enetish Homies anp Homiuetic Treatises. (Sawles Warde 
and the Wohunge of Ure Lauerd : Ureisuns of Ure Lowerd and of Ure Lefdi, 
etc.) of the Twelfth aad Thirteenth Centuries. Edited from MSS. in the Bnt- 
ish Museum, Lambeth, and Bodleian Libraries; with Introduction, Transla- 
tion, and Notes. By Ricuarp Mornis. First Series. Part I. 7s. 


Piers, THE Proveumay’s CrEDE (about 1394), Edited from the 
MSS. by the Rev. W. W. Sxzat, M.A. 2s. 


Instructions FoR ParisH Priests. By Jonn Myrc. Edited from 
Cotton MS. Claudius A. II., by Eowarp Peacock, Esq., F.S.A.,etc., etc. 4s. 


Tue Basees Boox, Aristotle’s A BC, Urbanitatis, Stans Puer ad 
Mensam, The Lytille Childrenes Lytil Boke. Tue Boxes or Nurrvuke of 
Hugh Khodes and John Ruasell, Wynkyn de Worde’s Boke of Kervynge, The 
Booke of Vemeanor, The Boke of Curtasye, Seager’s Schoole of Vertue, etc., 
etc. With some French and Latin Poems on like subjects, and some Fore- 
words on [:ducation in Early England. Edited by F. J. Furnivau., M.A., 
Trin. Hall, Cambridge. 15s. 


Tue Boox or THE KnieutT DE LA Tour Lanpry, 13872. A Father’s 
Book for his Daughters, Edited from the Harleian MS. 1764, by Tuomas 
Wricnt Esq., M.A., and Mr. WintiAm Rossiter. §s, 


Oxtp Ene ish Homies anD Homeric Treatises. (Sawles Warde, 
andthe Wohunge of Ure Lauerd: Ureisuns of Ure Louerd and of Ure Lefdi, 
etc.) of the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries. Edited from MSS. in the 
British Museum, Lambeth, and Bualeian Libraries; with Introduction, Trans- 
lation, and Notes, by Kicharnp Morris. First Series. Part2. 84, 
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36. 


37. 


38. 


39. 


40. 


41. 


42. 


43. 


44. 
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Sm Davip LynpgEsay’s Works. Part 3. The Historie of ane 
Nobil and Wailzeand Sqvyer, Witt1am Mextprum, umgqvhyle Laird of 
Cleische and Bynnis, compylit be Sir Davrp Lyn»esay of the Mont alias 
Lyoun King of Armes. ith the Testament of the said Williame Mel- 
drum, Squyer, compylit alswa be Sir Dauid Lyndesay, ete. Edited by F. 
Hatt, DCL. 2s. 

MERLIN, oR THE Earty History or Kine Artruur. A Prose 
Romance (about 1450-1460 a.p.), edited from the unique MS. in the 
University Library, Cambridge, by Henry B. Wueatiry. With an Essay 
on Arthurian Localities, by J. 8. Sruart GLewnis, Esq. Part IIT. 1869. 12s. 


Str Davip Lynpesay’s Worxs. Part IV. Ane Satyre of the 
thrie estaits, in commendation of vertew and vitvperation of vyce. Maid 
be Sir Davip Lixprsay, of the Mont, alias Lyon King of Armes. At 
Edinbvrgh. Printed be Robert Charteris, 1602. Cvm privilegio regis. 
Edited by F. Haz, Esq., D.C.L. 4s. 


THe Vision or WILEIAM CONCERNING Prers tHE PLowmay, 
together with Vita de Dowel, Dobet, et Dobest, Secundum Wit et Resonn, 
by Wittram LAaNGLanp (1377 a.p.). The “ Crowley” Text; or Text B. 
Fdited from MS. Laud Misc. 581, collated with MS. Rawl. Poet. 38, MS. 
B. 15. 17. in the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge, MS. Dd. 1. 17. in 
the Cambridge University Library, the MS. in Oriel College, Uxford, MS. 
Bodley 814, etc. By the Rev. Watter W. Seat, M.A., late Fellow of 
Christ's College, Cambridge. 10s. 6d. 


Tue ‘‘Gesr Hystorrate”’ oF THE Desrrucrion or Troy. An 
Alliterative Romance, translated from Guido De Colonna’s ‘‘ Hystoria 
Troiana.” Now first edited from .the unique MS. in the Hunterian Museum, 
University of Glusgow, by the Rev. Geo. A. Panton and Davip DonaLpson. 
Part I. 10s. 6d. 


Eneiisah Gitps. The Original Ordinances of more than One 
Hundred Early English Gilds : Together with the olde usages of the cite of 
Wynchestre; The Ordinances of Worcester; The Ottice of the Mayor of 
Bristol; and the Customary of the Manor of ‘Tettenhall-Regis. From 
Original MSs. of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries. Edited with 
Notes by the late Toutmin Smitu, Esq., F.R.S. of Northern Antiquaries 
(Copenhagen). With an Introduction and Glossary, etc., by his daughter, 

ucy Toutmin Surru. And a Preliminary Essay, in Five Parts, OX tHE 
History AND DevELormeNntT or Gips, by Luso Brentano, Doctor Juris 
Utriusque et Philosophie. 21s. 


Tue Minor Poems or Wittram Lauper, Playwright, Poet, and 
Minister of the Word of God (mainly on the State of Scotland in and about 
1568 a.p., that year of Famine and Plague). Edited from the Unique 
Originals belonging to S. CurisT1E-MiLLER, Esq., of Britwell, by F. J. 
FurnivaL., M.A., Trin. Hall, Camb 3s. 


Bernagpus DE Cura REI Famuuianrs, with some Early Scotch 
Prophecies, etc. From a MS., KK 1. 5, in the Cambridge University 
Library. Edited by J. Rawson Lumsy, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Cambridge. 2s. 


Ratis Ravine, and other Moral and Religious Pieces, in Prose and 
Verse. Edited from the Cambridge University Library MS. KK 1. 5, by J. 
Rawson Lumby, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen College, Cambridge. 3s. 


JosEPH OF ARIMATHIE: otherwise called the Romance of the 
Seint Graal, or Holy Grail: an alliterative poem, written about a.v. 1350, 
and now first printed from the unique copy in the Vernon MS, at Oxford. 
With an appendix, containing ‘The Lyfe of Joseph of Armathy,’’ reprinted 
from the black-letter copy of Wynkyn de Worde; “ De sancto Joseph ab 
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Arimathia,” first printed by Pynson, A.p. 1516; and ‘‘ The Lyfe of Joseph of 
Arimathia,’’ first printed by Hvac: A.D. 1520. Edited, with Notes and 
Glossarial Indices, by the Rev. Waiter W. Sxeat, M.A. 5s. 


45. Kine ALFRED’s West-Saxon VERSION oF Greaory’s Pastorat Care. 
With an English translation, the Latin Text, Notes, and an Introduction 
Edited by Henry Sweet, Esq., of Balliol College, Oxford. Part I. 10s. 


46. Lecenps oF THE Hoty Roop; SyMsots or THE Passion anv. Cross- 
Poems. In Old English of the Eleventh, Fourteenth, and Fifteenth Cen- 
turies. Edited from MSS. in the British Museum and: Bodleian Libraries: 
with Introduction, ‘Translations, and Glossarial Index. By RicHanD 
Morris, LL.D. 10s. 


47. Srr Davin Lynpesay’s Works. Part V. The Minor Poems of 
Lyndesay. Edited by J. A. H. Murray, Esq. 3s. 


48. Tue Trmzes’ WuistLE: or, A Newe Daunce of Seven Satires, and 
other Poems: Compiled by R. C., Gent. Now first Edited from MS. Y. 8. 3. 
in the Library of Canterbury Cathedral; with Introduction, Notes, and 
Glossary, by J. M. Cowper, 63. 


49. An Oxtp Enciish Miscriiany, containing a Bestiary, Kentish 
Sermons, Proverbs of Alfred, Religious Poems of the 13th century. Edited 
from the MSS. by the Rev. kk. Morris, LL.D. 10s. 


50. Kine ALFRED’s West-Saxon VERSION oF GrEGOoRY’sS PastoraL CARE. 


Edited from 2 MSS., with an English translation. By Henny Sweet, Esq., 
Balliol College, Oxford. Part II. 10s. 


51. Pe Lrrtape or Sr. Jurrana, from two old English Manuscripts of 
1230 a.p. With renderings into Modern English, by the Kev. O. CocKkayns 
and Epmunpb Brock. Edited. by the Rev. O. Cockayne, M.A. Price 2s. 


52. Pavtapius on Houssonpriz, from the unique MS., ab. 1420 a.p., 
ed. Rev. B. Lopcg. Partl. 1s. 


53. Op Enetise Homixies, Series II., from the unique 13th-century 
MS. in ‘Trinity Coll. Cambridge, with a photolithograph ; three Hymns to 
the Virgin and God, from a unique 1]3th-century MS. at Oxford, a photo- 
lithograph of the music to two of them, and transcriptions of it in modern 
notation by Dr. RimBauct, and A. J. Exuis, Esq., F.R.S.; the whole 
edited by the Rev. Ricuarp Morris, LL.D. 8s, 


54. Tur Vision oF Prers Prowman, Text C (completing the three 
versions of this great poem), with an Autotype; and two unique alliterative 
Poems: Richard the Kedeles (by Witttam, the author of the Vision); and 
The Crowned King; edited by the Rev. W. W. Skeat, M.A. 18s. 


55. GENERYDES, a Romance, edited from the unique MS., ab. 1440 a.p., 


in Trin. Coll. Cambridge, by W. AvDis Wricurt, Esq., M.A., Trin. Coll. 
Cambr. Part I. 3s. 


56. THe Gest HystonraLeE oF THE Destruction or Troy, translated 
from Guido de Colonna, in alliterative verse; edited from the unique MS. in 


the Hunterian Musenm, Glasgow, by D. Dona.pson, Esq., and the late Kev. 
QG. A. Panton. PartII. 10s, 6a. 


57. THe Earnty Ene iso Version oF THE ‘‘Curson Muwnnr,”’ in four 
Texts, from MS. Cotton, Vesp. A. iii. in the British Museum; Fairfax MS. 
14. in the Bodleian ; the Gottingen MS. Theol. 107; MS. R. 3, 8, in Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Edited by the Rev. R. Morris, LL.D. Part 1. with 
two photo-lithographic facsimiles by Couke and Fotheringham. 10s. 6d. 
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69. 


70. 
71. 
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75. 
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THe Buicxirne Homtcres, edited from the Marquis of Lothian’s 
Anglo-Saxon MS. of 971 a.p., by the Rev. R. Mounts, LL.D. (Withs 
Photolithograph). Partl. 8s. 

Tue Earty Enciisa VERSION oF THE *‘CuRson Munp1;”’ in four 
Texts, from MS Cotton Vesp. A. iii. in the British Museum; Fairfax MS. 
}4. in the Bodleian; the Gottingen MS. Theol. 107; MS. R. 3, 8, in Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Edited by the Rev. R. Morris, LUD. Part II. 15s. 

Mepiracyuns oN THE Soper or ovr Lorpe (perhaps by Rosegr 
or Brunner). Edited from the MSS. by J. M. Cowper, Esq. 2s. 6d. 

THE Romance AND PropHeEciEs oF THomas or ErceLpoune, printed 

from Five MSS. Edited by Dr. James A. H. Murray. 10s. 64. 

Tue Earty Enetish VERSION oF THE ‘‘CuRsOoR Muno1,’’ in Four 

Texts Edited by the Rev. R. Morris, M.A., LL.D. Part lll. 152. 

Tae Bricetine Homies. Edited from the Marquis of Lothian’s 

Anglo-Saxon MS. of 971 a.p., by the Rev. R. Morris, LL.D. Part IJ. 4s. 

Francis THyNNg's EMBLEMES AND Epicrams, a.p. 1600, from the 

Earl of Ellesmere’s unique MS. Edited by F. J. Furnrvauy, M.A. 4s. 

Be Dours Dzee (Bede’s De Die Judicii) and other short Anglo- 

Saxon Pieces. Ed. from the unique MS. by the Rev. J. Rawson Lumpy, B.D. 22. 

Tue Earty Enoiish VERSION or THE ‘‘CuRsoR Monp1I,” in Four 

Texts. Edited by Rev. R. Morris, M.A., LL.D. Part IV. 10s. 

Norges on Pizrs Prowman. By the Rev. W. W. Sxeat, M.A. 
Part I. 2is. 

The Early English Version of the ‘‘Curson Mownr,’’ in Four 
Texts. Edited by Rev. R. Morris, M.A., LL.D. Part V. 25s. 

Apam Davy’s FrveE Dreams aspout Epwarp II. Tue Lire or 
Saint Avexius, Solomon's Book of Wisdom. St. Jerome's 15 Tokens 
before Doomsday. The Lamentation of Souls. Edited from the Laud MS. 
622, in the Bodleian Library, by F. J. FurNivart, M.A. 5s. 

GENERYDES, a Romance. Edited by W. Atpis Wricut, M.A. 
Part lI. 4e. 

THe Lay Fotx’s Mass-Boox, 4 Texts. Edited by Rev. Canon 
Simmons. 25s. 

PaLLapIvs on HusBonpDRIe, englisht (ab. 1420 a.p.). Part II. Edited 
by S. J. Henxtrace, B.A. 5s. 

Tue Bricxiine Homitres, 971 a.p. Edited by Rev. Dr. R. Morrm. 
Part III. 8s. 

Enoiish Works or Wycuir, hitherto unprinted. Edited by F. D. 
MattHew. 20s. 

Catwoticon ANe@Licum, an early English Dictionary, from Lord 
Monson’s MS, A.D. 1483. Edited with Introduction and Notes by S. J. 
Herkrace, B.A.; and with a Preface by H. B. Wueatiey. 20s. 

Aertrric’s Metricat Lives or Sarnts, in MS. Cott. Jul. E. 7. 
Edited by Rev. Prof. Szsat, M.A. Part I. 10s. 

Beowvutr. ‘The unique MS. Autotyped and Transliterated. 
Edited by Professor Zuritza, Ph.D. 25s. 

Tae Firty Eartrest Enorish Writs in the Court of Probate, 
1387-1439. Edited by F. J. Funnivarzt, M.A. 7s. 

Kine ALFrep’s Orosrus From Lorn Tortemacue’s 9TH CENTURY 

MS. Part I. Edited by H. Sweet, M.A. 13s. 


Extra Volume. Facsimile of the Epinul Glossary, 8th Century, edited by H. 


Swesr. 16. 
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Extra Series. Subscriptions—Small paper, one guinea; large paper 


1. 


2. 


4 


8. 


9. 


two guineas, per annum. 


Tue Romance oF Wriiiam oF PaLerne (otherwise known as the 


Romance of William and the Werwolf). Translated from the French at the 
command of Sir Humphrey de Bobun, about a.p. 1350, to which is added a 
fragment of the Alliterative Romance of Alisaunder, translated from the 
Latin by the same author, about a.p. 1340; the former re-edited from the 
unique MS. in the Library of King’s College, Cambridge, the latter now 
first edited from the unique MS. in the Bodleian Library, Oxford. By the 
Rev. WaLTEr W. Sxeat, M.A. 8vo. sewed, pp. xliv. and 328. 13s. 


On Earty Eneiish Pronunciation, with especial reference to 


Shakspere and Chaucer ; containing an investigation of the Correspondence 
of Writing with Speech in England, from the Anglo-Saxon period to the 
present day, preceded by a systematic Notation of all Spoken Sounds by 
means of the ordinary Printing Types; including a re-arrangement of Prof. 
F. J. Child’s Memoirs on the Language of Chaucer and Gower, and reprints 
of the rare Tracts by Salesbury on English, 1547, and Welsh, 1567, and by 
Barcley on French, 152) By ALexanper J. Evuts, F.R.S. Part I. On 
the Pronunciation of the x1vth, xvith, xviith, and xviith centuries. 8vo. 
sewed, pp. viii. and 416. 10s. 


Caxton’s Boox or CunresyE, printed at Westminster about 1477-8, 


A.D., and now reprinted, with two MS. copies of the same treatise, from the 
Oriel MS. 79, and the Balliol MS. 354. Kdited by Frepenicx J. Furni- 
VALL, M.A. 8vo. sewed, pp. xii. and 58. 5s. 


Tre Lay or Havetox tHE Dane; composed in the reign of 


Edward [., about a.p. 1280. Formerly edited by Sir F. Mannen for the 
Roxburghe Club, and now re-edited from the unique MS. Laud Misc. 108, in 
the Bodleian Library, Oxford, by the Rev. Water W. Sxzat, M.A. 8vo. 
sewed, pp. lv. and 160. 10s. 


CHavucer’s TRANSLATION OF Boeruivs’s ‘Dr ConsoLaTIONE 


Puicosopuig.’’ Edited from the Additional MS. 10,349 in the British 
Museum. Collated with the Cambridge Univ. Libr. MS. Ii. 3. 21. By 
Kicuarp Morris. 8vo. 12s. 


. THe Romance oF THE CHEVERLERE Assienr. Re-edited from the 


unique manuscript in the British Museum, with a Preface, Notes, and 
Glossarial Index, by Henry H. Grisss, Esq., M.A. 8vo. sewed, pp. 
xviii. and 38. 3s. 


On Earty Enorish Pronunciation, with especial reference to 


Shakspere and Chaucer. By ALEXANDER J. Evuis, F.R.S., etc. ete. 
Part II. On the Pronunciation of the x11 th and previous centuries, of 
Anglo-Saxon, Icelandic, Old Norse and Gothic, with Chronological Tables of 
the Value of Letters and Expression of Sounds in English Writing. 10s. 


QurENE ExizaperHrs AcuapEemy, by Sir Hcumpnrey Giipert. 


A Booke of Precedence, The Ordering of a Funerall, etc. Varying Versions 
of the Good Wife, ‘'he Wise Man, etc., Maxims, Lydgate’s Order of Fools, 
A Poem on Heraldry, Occleve on Lords’ Men, etc., Edited by F. J. 
Furnivauy, M.A., Trin. Hall, Camb. With Essays on Early Italian and 
German Books of Courtesy, by W. M. Rosserri, Esq., and E. Oswatp, 
Esg. 8vo. 13s. 


Tue FRATexNITYE oF VacanonDes, by Joun AWDELEY (licensed 


in 1560-1, imprinted then, and in 1565), from the edition of 1575 in the 
Bodleian Library. A Caueat or Warening for Commen Cursetors vulgarely 
called Vagabones, by Tnhomas Harman, Esquigre. From the 3rd edition of 
1567, belonging to Henry Huth, Esgq., collated with the 2nd edition of 1567, 
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in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, and with the reprint of the 4th edition of 
1573. A Sermon in Praise of Thieves and Thievery, by Paxson Hapen or 
HysBerpyne, from the Lansdowne MS. 98, and Cotton Vesp. A. 26. Those 
parts of the Groundworke of Conny-catching (ed. 1592), that differ from 
Harman’s Caueat. Edited by Evwarp Vites & F. J. Fursxivari. 8vo. 
7s. 6d. 


10. Tue Fyrst Boxe or tHe Intrropuction or KNow reper, made by 
Andrew Borde, of Physycke Doctor. A Compsnpyovs REGYMENT OF A 
Dyetary oF HELTH made in Mountpvllier, compiled by Andrewe Boorde, 
of Physycke Doctor. Banners IN THR DEFENCE oF THE BERDE: a treatyse 
made, answerynge the treatyse of Doctor Borde upon Berdes. Kdited, with 
a life of Andrew Boorde, and large extracts from his Breuyary, by F. J 
Furntvau., M.A., Trinity Hall, Camb. 8vo. 18s. 


11. THe Bruce; or, the Book of the most excellent and noble Prnce, 
Robert de Broyss. King of Scots: compiled by Master John Barbour, Areh- 
deacon of Aberdeen. a.p. 1375. Edited from MS. G 28 in the Library of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, written a.p. 1487; collated with the MS. in the 
Advocates’ J.ibrary at Edinburgh, written a.p. 1459, and with Hart's 
Edition, printed a.p. 1616; with a Preface, Notes, and Glossarial Index, by 
the Rev. WaLrer W. Sxeat, M.A. PartI 8vu. 122. 


12. Enetanp IN THE ReEren or Kina Henry tHe Erentn. A 
Dialogue between Cardinal Pole and ‘Thomas Lupset, Lecturer in Rhetorie 
at Oxford. By THomas Starkey, Chaplain to the King. Edited, with 
Preface, Notes, and Glossary, by J. M. Cowpgr. And with an Introduction, 
containing the Life and Letters of Thomas Starkey, by the Rev. J. S. Brewer, 
M.A. PartII. 128. (Part 1., Starkey’ Life and Letters, is in preparation. 


13. A Suppiicacyon For THE Brecears. Written about the year 1529, 
by Simon Fisu. Now re-edited by Frepgrick J. FuRNIVALL. With a 
Supplycacion to our moste Soueraigne Lorde Kynge Henry the Eyght 
(1544 a.p.), A Supplication of the Poore Commons (1546 a.p.), The Decaye 
of Englund by the great multitude of Shepe (1550-3 a.p.). Edited by J. 
Meapows Cowerr. 6s. 

14. On Earty Enoiisn Pronunciation, with especial reference to 
Shakspere and Chaucer. By A. J. Kxvis, F.RS., F.S.A. Part III. 
Illustrations of the Pronunciation of the xivtb and xvith Centuries. Chaucer, 
Gower, Wycliffe, Spenser, Shakspere, Salesbury, Barcley, Hart, Bullokar, 
Gill. Pronouncing Voesbulacy: 10s. 


15. Ropert Crow rey’s THrrty-ong Epiarams, Voyce of the Last 
Trumpet, Way to Wealth, etc., 1550-1 a.p. Edited by J. M. Cowpgr, Esq. 
12s. | 

16. A TREATISE ON THE ASTROLABE; addressed to his son Lowys, by 
Geoffrey Chaucer, a.o. 1391. Edited from the earliest MSS. by the Rev. 
Wa ter W. Skezat, M.A., late Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 10s. 


17. THe ComPpLaynt oF ScortaNnDE, 1549, a.p., with an Appendix of 
four Contemporary English ‘Tracts. Edited by J. A. H. Murray, Esq. 
Part fl. lve. 


18. THE CompLlaynt OF ScoTLanpgE, etc. Part II. 8s. 


19. Ovre Lapyres Myrrovrg, a.p. 1530, edited by the Rev. J. H. 
Bunt, M.A., with four full-page photolithographic facsimiles by Cooke and 
Fotheringham. 24s. 


20. LonEticn’s History or tHE Hoty Gram (ab. 1450 a.p.), translated 
from the French Prose of Sinrs Rosizns pe Borron, Ke-edited fron the 
Unique MS. in Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, by F. J. Furnivall, Esq. 
M.A. PartI. 8s, 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
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Barsovr’s Bruce. Edited from the MSS. and the earliest 
printed edition by the Rev. W. W. Sxzat, M.A. Part II. 4s. 


Henry Brinxtow’s Compitarynt or RoprErycx Mors, somtyme 
a gray Fryre, unto the Parliament Howse of Ingland his naturall Country, 
for the Redresse of certen wicked Lawes, euel Customs, and cruel Decreys 
(ab. 1542); and Tae LamEntTacion oF a CHRISTIAN AGAINST THE CITIB 
or Lonpon, made by Roderigo Mors, a.p. 1545. Edited by J. M. Cowpsr, 
Esq. 9s. 

On Earty Enexttsnh Pronunciation, with especial reference to 
Shakspere and Chaucer. By A. J. Eris, Esq., F.R.S. Part IV. 10s. 


Lonetica’s History or THE Hoty Gratz (ab. 1450 a.p.), translated 
from the French Prose of StrEs RosiErs pz Borkon. Re-edited from the 
Unique MS. in Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, by F. J. Furnivaut, 
Esq., M.A. Part II. 10s. 


. THe Romance or Guy or Warwicx. Edited from the Cambridge 


University MS, by Prof. J. Zupitrza, Ph.D. Part I. 20s. 


Tue Romance or Guy or Warwick. Edited from the Cambridge 

University MS. by Prof.J. Zuritza, Ph.D. (The 2nd or 15th century version.) 

Part II. 14s. 

THE Enertsh Works or JoHN Fisuer, Bishop of Rochester (died 
1535). Edited by Professor J. E, B. Mayor, M.A. Part I., the Text, 16 

Loneticn’s History or THE Hoty Gra. Edited by F. J. 
Furnivaut, M.A. Part III. 10s. 


Barsovur’s Bruce. Edited from the MSS. and the earliest Printed 
Edition, by the Rev. W. W. Sxzat, M.A. PartIIl. 21s. 


Loneticn’s History oF THE Hory Graitr. Edited by F. J. 
Furnivauk, Esq., M.A. Part IV. 165s. 

ALEXANDER AND Dinpruvs. Translated from the Latin about 
A.D. 1340-50. Re-edited by the Rev. W. W. Skzat, M.A. 60. 

StarkEy’s ‘‘ ENGLAND IN Hewry VIII.’s True.” Part I. Starkey’s 
Life and Letters. Edited by 8. J. Herrracg, B.A. 8s. 

Gesta Romanorum: the Early English Versions. Edited from 
the MSs. and Black-letter Editions, by S. J. Herrrace, B.A. 15s. 

CHARLEMAGNE Romances: No. I. Sir Ferumbras. Edited from 
the unique Ashmole MS. by 8. J. Heprraag, B.A. 15s. 

CuaRLEMAGNE Romances: II. The Sege off Malayne, Sir Otuell, 
etc. Edited by S. J. Hengtacz, B.A. 12s. 

CHARLEMAGNE Romances: III. Lyf of Charles the Grete, Pt. 1. 
Edited by S. J. Herrrace, B.A. 16s. 

CuaRLeMAGNE Romances: IV. Lyf of Charles the Grete, Pt. 2. 

Edited by S. J. Herrrace, B.A. lds. 

CHARLEMAGNE Romances: V. The Sowdone of Babylone. Edited 

by Dr. Hausxngecut. 15s. 

CHARLEMAGNE Romances: VI. The Taill of Rauf Colyear, Roland, 

Otuel, etc. Edited by Sypngy J. Herrtace, B.A. 1ds. 

CHARLEMAGNE Romances: VII. Houn of Burdeux. By Lord 

Berners. Edited by 8S. L. Les, B.A. Part I. 16s. 

CuarLeMaGNE Romances: VIII. Huon of Burdeux. By Lord 

Bgerners. Edited by S, L. Lez, B.A. Part Il. 165s. 
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English Dialect Society's Publications. Subscription, 1873 to 1876, 


10s. 6d. per annum; 1877 and following years, 20s. per annum. 


10. 


11. 
12. 
18. 


14. 


1873. 


. Series B. Part 1. Reprinted Glossaries, I.-VII. Containing a 


Glossary of North of England Words, by J. H.; Glossaries, by Mr. 
MARSHALL; and a West-Riding Glossary, by Dr. WiLuan. 72. 6d. 


. Series A. Bibliographical. A List of Books illustrating English 


Dialects. Part I. Containing a General List of Dictionaries, etc.; and a 
List of Books relating to some of the Counties of England. 4s. 6d. 


. Series C. Original Glossaries. Part I. Containing a Glossary 


of Swaledale Words, By Captain Hartanp. 48. 
1874. 


. Series D. The History of English Sounds. By H. Swezer, Esq. 


4a. 6d. 


. Series B. Part II. Reprinted Glossaries. VIII.-XIV. Con- 


taining seven Provincial English Glossaries, from various sources. 7e. 


. Series B. Part III. Reprinted Glossaries. XV.—XVII. Ray's 


Collection of English Words not generally used, from the edition of 1691; 
together with Thoresby's Letter to Ray, 1703. Re-arranged and newly edited 
by Rev. Water W. Sxear. 8s. 


. Subscribers to the English Dialect Society for 1874 alao receive 


a copy of ‘A Dictionary of the Sussex Dialect.’ By the Rev. W. D 
ParisxH. 
1875. 


. Series D. Part II. The Dialect of West Somerset. By F. T. 


E.wortny, Esq. 3s. 62. 


. Series A. Part II. A List of Books Relating to some of the 


Counties of England. Part II. 6s. 


. Series C. A Glossary of Words used in the Neighbourhood of 


Whitby. By F. K. Ropinson. Part!. A—P. 7s. 64. 
Series C. A Glossary of the Dialect of Lancashire. By J. H. 
Nopat and G. Mitngr. PartI. A—E. 3s. 6d. 

1876. 
On the Survival of Early English Words in our Present Dialects. 
By Dr. R. Morais. 64. 
Series C. Original Glossaries. Part III. Containing Five 
Original Provincial English Glossaries. 7s. 


SeriesC. A Glossary of Words used in the Neighbourhood of 
Whitby. By F. K. Robinson. Part II. P—Z. 6s 6d. 


A Glossary of Mid-Yorkshire Words, with a Grammar. By C. 


CLoucH Rosinson. 92. 
1877. 


15. A Grossany or Worps used in the Wapentakes of Manley and 


Corringham, Lincolnshire. By Epwarp Pracock, F.S.A. 9s. 6d. 


16. A Glossary of Holderness Words. By F. Ross, R. Sreap, and 


T. Hotperness. With a Map of the District. 7s. 6d. 


17. On the Dialects of Eleven Southern and South-Western Counties, 


with a new Classification of the English Dialects By Prince Luvis Luciex. 
Bonaparte. With Two Maps. 1s. 


18. 


19. 


20. 
21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 
25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 
30. 


31. 
32. 
33. 


34. 
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Bibliographical List. Part III. completing the Work, and 
containing a List of Books on Scottish Dialects, Anglo-Irish Dialect, Cant 
and Slang, and Americanisms, with additions to the English List and Index. 
Edited by J. H. Nopat, 4s. 6d. 
An Outline of the Grammar of West Somerset. By F. T. 
Exworruy, Esq. 65s. 

1878. 


A Glossary of Cumberland Words and Phrases. By Wu.ttam 
Dickusson, F.L.S. 6s. 

Tusser’s Five Hundred Pointes of Good Husbandrie. Edited 
with Introduction, Notes and Glossary, by W. Paing and Sipngy J. 
Herrtaos, B.A. 12s. 6d. 

A Dictionary of English Plant Names. By Jamzs Brirten, 
F.L.S., and Ropget HoLtanmn Part Il. (Ato F). 88. 62. 


1879. 


Five Reprinted Glossaries, including Wiltshire, East Anglian, 
Suffolk, and East Yorkshire Words, and Words from Bishop Kennett’s 
Parochial Antiquities. Edited by the Rev. Professor Sxeat, M.A. 7s. 
Supplement to the Cumberland Glossary (No. 20). By W. 
Dickson, F.L.S. 1s. 

Specimens of English Dialects. First Volume. I. Devonshire ; 
Exmoor Scolding and Courtship. Edited, with Notes and ow by F. T. 
ELWworruHy. iT. Westmoreland: Wm. de Worfat’s Bran New Wark. 
Edited by Rev. Prof. Skgar. 8s. 6d. 

A Dictionary of English Plant Names. By J. Barrren and R. 
Houranp. Part II. (G to O). 1880. 8s. 6d. 


1880. 
Glossary of Words in use in Cornwall. I. West Cornwall. By. 
ae M. A. Courrney. IJ. East Cornwall. By Tuomas Q. Coucy. With 

ap. 6s. | 

Glossary of Words and Phrases in use in Antrim and Down. By. 
WitiiamM Huon Parrerson, M.R.I.A. 7s. 
An Early English Hymn to the Virgin. By F. J. Fornrvart, 
M.A., and A. J. Evuis, F.R.S. 64. 
Old Country and Farming Words. Gleaned from Agricultural 
Books. By Jamzs Buitrsn, F.L.S. 10s. 6d. 

1881. 
The Dialect of Leicestershire. By the Rev. A. B. Evans, D.D., 
and SeBasTian Evans, LL.D. 10s. 64. 
Five Original Glossaries. Isle of Wight, Oxfordshire, Cumber- 
land, North Lincolnshire and Radnorshire. By various Authors. 7s. 6d. . 
George Eliot’s Use of Dialect. By W. E. A. Axon. (Forming 
No. 4 of ‘‘ Miscellanies.’’) 6d. 
Turner’s Names of Herbes, a.p. 1548. Edited (with Index and 
Indentification of Names) by James Britrgn, F.L.S. 68. 6d. 

1882. 


35. Glossary of the Lancashire Dialect. By J. H. Nopat and Geo. 
Mitner. Part II. (F to Z). 6s. 
36. West Worcester Words. By Mrs. Coamperiain. 8vo. sewed. 48. 6d. 
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87. Fitzherbert’s Book of Husbandry, a.p. 1534. Edited with Intro- 
duction, Notes, and Glossarial Index. By the Rev. Prorrsson Sxzar. 8vo. 
sewed. 8s. 6d. 

38. Devonshire Plant Names. By the Rev. Hitperic Frrenp. 8vo. 
sewed. 5s. 

39. A Glossary of the Dialect of Aldmondbury and Huddersfield. By 
the Rev. A. Easuer, M.A., and the Rev. Toos. Lees, M.A. 8vo. sewed. 8s. 64. 


Furnivall.—Epvucation in Earnty Enetanp. Some Notes used as 
Forewords to a Collection of Treatises on ‘‘ Mannersand Mealsin the Olden 
Time,’’ for the Early English Text Society. By Frepericx J. FORNIVaLL, 
M.A., Trinity Hall, Cambridge, Member of Council of the Philological and 
Early English Text Societies. 8vo. sewed. pp. 74. 1s. 


Gould.—Goop Ene tisx; or, Popular Errors in Language. By E. 8. 
GouLp. Revised Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. xii. and 214. 1880. 6s. 


Hall.—On Enetish ApsectivEs In -AsBLR, with Special Reference to 
RELIABLE. By FitzEpwarp HALtt, C.E., M.A., Hon.D.C.L. Oxon. ; formerly 
Professor of Sanskrit Language and Literature, and of Indian Jurisprudence, 
in King’s College, London. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 238. 7s. 6d. 


Hall.—Mopern Encusn. By Frrzepwarp Hatt, M.A., Hon. D.C.L., 
Oxon. ~Cr. 8vo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 894. 10s. 6d. 


Jackson.—SHropsHizE Worv-Boox; A Glossary of Archaic and Pro- 
vincial Words, etc., used in the County. By Georora F. Jacxsox. 8vo. pp. 
xcvi. and 624. 1881. 3ls.6d. ° 


Koch.—A Historica, GramMaR OF THE ENctisH Lanevace. By C. F. 
Kocn. Translated into English Edited, Enlarged, and Annotated by the Rev. 
R. Morris, LL.D.. M.A. [ Nearly ready. 

Manipulus Vocabulorum aA Rhyming Dictionary of the English 
Language. By Peter Levins(1570) Edited, with an Alphabetical Index, by 
Henry B. WHEATLEY. 8vo. pp. xvi. and 370, cloth. 14s. 


Manning.—An Inquiry INTO THE CHARACTER AND ORIGIN OF THR 
Possessive AuoMENT in English and in Cognate Dialects. By the late 
JAMES Mannina, Q.A.S., Recorder of Oxford. 8vo.pp.iv. and 90. Qs. 


Palmer.—Lraves rrom a4 Word Hcnter’s Note Boox. Being some 
Contributions to English Etymology. By the Rev. A. SmytHe Patmer, B.A. 
sometime Scholar in the University of Dublin. Cr. 8vo. cl. pp. xii.-316. 7s. 6d. 


Percy.—BisHor Percy's For1o Manuscrrpts—Batiaps anp Romances. 
Edited by John W. Hales, M.A., Fellow and late Assistant Tutor of Christ’s 
College, Cambridge; and Frederick J. Furnivall, M.A., of Trinity Hall, Cam- 
bridge; assisted by Professor Child, of Harvard University, Cambridge, U.S.4., 
W. Chappell, Esq., etc. In 3 volumes. Vol. I., pp. 610; Vol. 2, pp. 681.; 
Vol. 3, pp. 640. _ Demy 8vo. half-bound, £4 4s. Extra demy 8vo. half-bound 
on Whatman’s ribbed paper, £6 6s. Extra royal 8vo., paper covers, on What- 

. man’s best ribbed paper, £10 10s. Large 4to., paper covers, on Whatman's 
best ribbed pa £12, 

Philological Society. Transactions of the, contains several valuable 
Papers on Early English. For contents see page 16. 

Stratmann.—A Dictionary or THE OLp Enexisx Lanevace. Compiled 
from the writings of the ximmth, xivth, and xvth centuries. By Frances 
Henny Strarmann. Third Edition. 4to. Inwrapper. £1 10s. 

Stratmann.—An Op Enerisn Porm or tHE Owt anp THE NIGHTINGALE 
Edited by Francis Henry STRATMANN. 8vo. cloth, pp. 60. 32. 

weet.—A Hisrory or Eneiisn Sounns, from the Earliest Period, 


including an Investigation of the General Laws of Sound Change, and full 
Word Lists. By Henry Sweer. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. iv. and 164. 4s. 64. 
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De Vere.—Srupres rn Enotisu; or, Glimpses of the Inner Life 
of our Language. By M. Scurre pvE Verge, LL.D., Professor of Modern 
Languages in the University ef Virginia. 8vo.cloth, pp. vi.and 365. 12s. 6d. 


Wedgwood.—A Dicrionary or Eneriso Etrmotogy. By HEnsLEIcH 
Wepowoop, Third Edition, thoroughly revised and enlarged. With an Intro- 
duction on the Formation of Language. Imperial 8vo., double column, pp. Lxxii. 
and 746, 2ls. 


Wright.—Frupat Manvats or Enauisa History. A Series of 
Popular Sketches of our National History, compiled at differant periods, from 
the Thirteenth Century to the Fifteenth, for the use of the Feudal Gentry and 
Nobility. (In Old French). Now first edited from the Original Manuscripts. By 
Tomas Waient, Esq., M.A. Small 4to. cloth, pp. xxiv. and 184. 1872. 15s. 


eee AND Otp-Enciisa Vocasoantes, Illustrating 
the Condition and Manners of our Forefathers, as well as the History of the 
Forms of Elementary Education, and of the Languages Spoken in this Island 
from the Tenth Century to the Fifteenth. Edited by Toomas Wricurt, Esq., 
M.A., F.S.A., etc. Second Edition, edited, collated, and corrected by Ricnakpb 
‘W uLcker. [In the press. 


FRISIAN. 


Cummins.—A Grammarz or THE O1p Frrestc Lanevace. By A. H. 
Cummins, A.M. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. x. and 76. 1881. 38. 6d. 

Oera Linda Book, from a Manuseript of the Thirteenth Century, 
with the permission of the Proprietor, C. Over de Linden, of the Helder. 
The Original Frisian Text, as verified by Dr. J. O. Orrema; accompanied 
by an English Version of Dr. Ottema’s Dutch Translation, by Wittiam R. 
SanpBacH. 8vo. cl. pp. xxvii. and 223. 5s. 








GAUDIAN (See under ‘‘ Hozrntez,’’ page 40.) 


OLD GERMAN. 


Douse.—Grimm’s Law; A Srupr: or, Hints towards an Explanation 
of the eo-called ‘“* Lautverschiebung.’” To which are added some Remarks on 
the Primitive Indo-Eur-pean X, and several Appendices. By I. Lz Mancuant 
Dovsg. 8vo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 230. 10s. 6d. 

Kroeger.—! He Minnesincer or Germany. By A. E. Krozorr. 12mo. 
cloth, pp. vi. and 284. 7s. 


Contrents.—Chapter I. The Minnesinger and the Minnesong.—IT. The Minnelay.—ITI. The 
Divine Minnesong.—1IV. Walther von der Vogelweide.—V. Ulrich von Lichtenstein.—VI. The 
Metrical Romances of the Minnesinger and Gottfried von Strassburg’s ‘: Tristan and Isolde.”’ 





GIPSY. 


Leland.—Ewnerisu Gresy Sones. In Rommany, with Metrical English 
Translations. By Cuartes G. Levanp, Author of “The English Gipsies,”’ 
etc.; Prof. E. H. Patmer; and Janet Tuckey. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. xii. 
and 276. 7s. 6d. 

Leland.—Tar Eneiise Girstes anp THEIR Lancuace. By CHaARLes 
G. LeLanv. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. 276. 7s. 6d. 


Leland.—Tue Gypstes.—By ©. G. Letanp. Crown 8vo. pp. 372, 
cloth. 1882. 10s. 6d. 

Paspati.—Erupzs sun tes Tcninenanés (Gypsies) ov BonfMIENS DE 
L'Emprre Orroman. Par ALEXANDRE G. Paspati, M.D. Large 8vo. sewed, 
pp. xii. and 652. Constantinople, 1871. 28s. 
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GOTHIC. 


Skeat.—A Moerso-Gornic Grossary, with an Introduction, an Outline 
ef Moeso-Gothic Grammar, and a List of Anglo-Saxon and Modern English 
Words etymologically connected with Moeso-Gothic. By the Rev. W. W. 
Sxgzart. Small 4to. cloth, pp. xxiv.and 342. 1868. 9s. 


GREEK (Mopern anp Crassic). 

Bizyenos.—ATOIAES AYPAI Poems. By M. Bizxos. With Frontis- 

iece Etched by Prof. A. Lecros. Royal 8vo. pp. viii.-312. Printed on 
aud-made paper, and richly bound. 1884. £1 11s. 6d. 

Buttmann.—A Grammar or THE New Testament Greex. By A. 
Buttmann. Authoriged translation by Prof J. H. Thayer, with numerous 
spe and corrections by the author. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. xx. and 474. 
1873. 14s, 

Contopoulos.—A Lexicon or Mopern ‘Greex-EneLisH axp EnGLisn 
MopeRn Greek. By N. Conropouzos. In 2 vols. 8vo. cloth. Part I. 
Tee Greek-English, pp. 460. Part II. English-Modern Greek, pp. 582. 

1 7s. 

Contopoulos.—Hanpsoox or Greek anp EneiisH D1aLocueEs anp Cor- 
RESPONDENCB. F cap. 8vo. cloth, pp. 238. 1879. 2s. 6d. 

Geldart.— A Gvrpr To Mopern Greex. By E. M. Gerpart. Post 
8vo. cloth, pp. xii. and 274. 1883. 7s.6d Key, cloth, pp. 28. 2s. 6d. 
Geldart.—Srupuiriep Grammar or Mopeen Greex. By E. M- 

GELDART, M.A. Crown 8vo. pp. 68, cloth. 1883. 2. 6d. 

Lascarides.— A ComPREHENSIVE PurasnovogicaL EneLisH-ANCIENT AND 
MopgErn Greek Lexicon. Founded upon a manuscript of G. P. Lascanmpss, 
Esq., and Compiled by L. Myrtanrngus, Ph. D. In 2 vols. foolscap 8vo. pp. 
xii. and 1,338, cloth. 1882. £1 10s. 

Sophocles. —Romarc on Mopern Greek Grammar. By E. A. Sopxocres. 
8vo. pp. xxviii. and 196. 10s. 6d. 


GUJARATI. 

Minocheherji.—Pantavi, GusarAtr ann Enexish Dicrionaryr. By 
JamasPyi Dastux MiInocHEsERII Jamase Asana. 8vo. Vol. I., pp. elxi. 
and 1 to 168. Vol. II., pp. xxxii and pp. 169 to 440. 1877 and 1879. Cloth. 
14s. each. (To be completed in 5 vols, 

enapiy! ji.i—A GramMaR or THE GusarMt{f Lanevacs. By 
SuAporsi Eparsf. Cloth, pp. 127. 10s. 6d. 

Shapurji Edalji—A Drcrionary, Gusratt ann Encuiso. By Sufpvnui 
Epasf. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. xxiv. and 874. 21s. 


GURMUKHI (Ponsani). 

Adi Granth (The); on, Toe Hoxry Scriptures or THE Sins, trans- 
lated from the original Gurmuki, with Introductory Essays, by Dr. Fuxxst 
Trumpp, Professor Regius of Oriental Languages at the University of Munich, 

_ etc. Roy. 8vo. cloth, pp. 866. £2 12s. 6d. 

Singh.—Saxueer Boox; or, The Description of Gooroo Gobind Singh’s 
Religion and Doctrines, translated from Gooroo Mukhbi into Hindi, and after- 
wards into English. By Sinpar Atrar S1xau, Chief of Bhadour. With the 
author’s photograph. 8vo. pp. xviii. and 205. 16s. 


HAWAIIAN. 
Andrews.—A Dicrionary or tHE Hawanan Lanouact, to which is 
appended an English-Hawaiian Vocabulary, and a Chronological Table of 
Remarkable Events. By Longin ANDREWS. 8vo. pp. 560, cloth. #1 lls. 64. 
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HEBREW. 


Bickell.—Ovritrves or HEsrew Grammar. By Gusravus BIcKELL, 
DD. Revised by the Author; Annotated by the Translator, Samuz. Ivzs 
Cuntiss, junior, Ph.D. With a Lithographic Table of Semitic Characters by 
Dr. J. Eurina. Cr. 8vo. sd., pp. xiv. and 140. 1877. 38. 6d. 


Collins.— A Grammar AND Lexicon oF THE HEBREW LanevaegE, entitled 
Sefer Hassoham. Bv Ransr Mosex Ben Yirsnak, of England. Edited from 
a MS. in the Bodleian Library of Oxford, and collated with a MS. in the 
Imperial Library of St. Petersburg, with Additions and Corrections. By G. 
W. Cotuins, M.A., Corpus Christi College, Camb., Hon. Hebrew Lecturer, 
Keble College, Oxford. Demy 4to. pp. viii. and 20, wrapper. 1882. 3s. 


Gesenius.—HeEskEw anp EnoiisH Lexicon or THE OLp TEsTAMENT, 
including the Biblical Chaldee, from the Latin. By Epwarp Rosinson. 
Fifth Edition. 8vo. cloth, pp. xii. and 1160. £1 16s. 

Gesenius.—Hrsrew Grammar. Translated from the Seventeenth 


Edition. By Dr. T. J. Conant. With Grammatical Exercises, and a 
Chrestomathy by the Translator. 8vo. cloth, pp. xvi.-364. £1. 


Hebrew Literature Society (Publications of). Subscription £1 1s. 


per Series. 1872-3. First Serses. 
Vol. I. Miscellany of Hebrew Literature. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 
228. 10s. 


Vol. II. The Commentary of Ibn Ezra on Isaiah. Edited from MSS., and 
Translated with Notes, Introductions, and Indexes, by M. FRiepLanpgER, 
Ph.D. Vol. I. Translation of the Commentary. Demy 8vo. cloth, 
pp. xxviii. and 332. 10s. 6d. 

Vol. 111. The Commentary of Ibn Ezra. Vol. 11]. The Anglican Version of 
the Book of the Prophet Isaiah amended according to the Commentary of 
Ibn Ezra, Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. 112. 43. 6d. 


1877. Second Series. 
Vol. I. Miscellany of Hebrew Literature. Vol. II. Edited by the Rev. A. 
Lowy. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. vi. and 276, 10s. 6a. 
Vol. II. oe Commentary of Ibn Ezra. Vol. III. Demy 8vo. cloth, 
172. 7s. 
Vol. IIT. Ibn Ezra Literature. Vol. IV. Essays on the Writings of Abraham 
Ibn Ezra. By M. Frizpranpe, Ph.D. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. x.-252 


and 78. 12s. 6d. 
1881. TZherd Sertes. 
Vol. I. The Guide of the Perplexed of Maimonides. Translated from the 
original text and annotated by M. Friedlander, Ph.D. Demy, 8vo. pp. lxxx. 
—370, cloth. £1 5s. 


Herson.—Tarmupic Miscertany. See Triibner’s Oriental Series, page 4. 


Land.—Tuxe Pernciptes or Hesrew Grammar. By J. P. N. Lanp, 
Professor of Logic and Metaphysic in the University of Leyden. Translated 
from the Dutch by Reainatp Lane Poor, Balliol College, Oxford. Part I 
Sounds. Part Il. Words. Crown 8vo. pp. xx. and 220, cloth. 7s. 6d. 


Mathews.—Askanam BEN Ezra’s UNEDITED CoMMENTARY ON THE CAN- 
TicLes, the Hebrew Text after two MS., with English ‘I ranslation by H. J. 
Matuews, B.A., Exeter College, Oxford. 8vo. cl. limp, pp. x., 34, 24. 2¢. 6d. 


Nutt.—Iwo Treatises oN VERBS CONTAINING FEEBLE AND DovusBLE 
Lerrers by R. Jehuda Hayug of Fez, translated into Hebrew from the original 
Arabic by R. Moses Gikatilia, of Cordova; with the Treatise on Punctuation 
by the same Author, translated by Aben Ezra. Edited from Bodleian MSS, 
with an English Translation by J. W. Nuit, M.A. Demy 8vo. sewed, pp. 312. 
1870. 7s. 6d. 
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Semitic (Songs of the). In English Verse. By G. E. W. Cr. 8vo. 
cloth, pp. 140. 5s. : 

Spiers.—Tue Scnoor System or THE TaLuup, and an Address delivered 
delivered at the Beth Hamidrash on the occasion of the Conclusion of the 
Talmudical Treatise, Baba Metsia. By the Rev. B. Sprers. Cloth 8vo. pp. 
48. 1882. 2s. 6d. 

Weber.—System der altsynagogalen Palistinischen Theologie. By 
Dr. Ferp. WEBER. 8vo. sewed. Leipzig, 1880. 7s. 





HINDI. 
Ballantyne.—ELements or Hrnpfanp Bray Bufx{ Grammar. By the 


late James R. BALLANTYNB, LL.D. Second edition, revised and corrected 
Crown 8vo., pp. 44, cloth. 65s. 

Bate.—A Dicrionany or Taz Hixpee Lanovace. Compiled by J. 
D. Bate. 8vo. cloth, pp. 806. £2 12s. 6d. 


Beames.—Notes on THE Buosruni Dratecr or Hixpi, spoken in 
Western Behar. By Jonn Beames, Esq., B.C.S., Magistrate of Champaran. 
Svo. pp. 26, sewed. 1868. Is. 6d. 


Browne.— A Hivnvt Parmer. In Roman Character. By J. F. 
Brownz, B.C.S. Crown 8vo. pp. 36, cloth. 1882. 2s. 6d. 


Etherington.—Tue Srupent’s Grammar oF THE Hinpf Lanevace. 
By the Rev. W. Etngrineton, Missionary, Benares. Second edition. Crown 
8vo. pp. xiv., 255, and xiii., cloth. 1873. 12s. 

Hoernle.—Hindi Grammar. See page 42. 


Kellogg.—A Graxmar or THE Hinvr Lanevaesr, in which are treated 
the Standard Hindi, Braj, and the Eastern Hind? of the Ramayan of Tulsi 
Das ; also the Collequial Dialects of Marwar, Kumaon, Avadh, Baghelkhand, 
Bhojpur, etc., with Copious Philological Notes. By the Rev. 8S. H. Kei.oce, 
M.A. Royal 8vo. cloth, pp. 400. 21s. 


Mahabharata. Translated into Hindi for Mapan Mounvn Buartt, by 


KRISHNACHANDRADHARMADHIKARIN of Benares, (Containing all but the 
Harivans&.) 3 vols. 8vo. cloth, pp. 574, 810, and 1106. £3 3s. 


Mathurdprasida Misra.—A Txrrrmevat Dicrionary, being a Compre- 
hensive Lexicon in English, Urdu, and Hindi, exhibiting the Syllabication, Pro- 
nunciation, and Etymology of English Words, with their Explanation in English, 
and in Urdé and Hindi in the Roman Character. By MatnunaPrasapa Misra, 
Second Master, Queen's College, Benares. 8vo. cloth, pp. xv. and 1330, 
Benares, 1865. £2 2s, 





HINDUSTANI. 


Ballantyne.—Hinpvstant Serecrions 1n THE Nasxut AND DEVANAGaRI 
Character. With a Vocabulary of the Words. Prepared for the use of the 
Scottish Naval and Military Academy, by James R. BaLLantyNB. Royal 8vo. 
cloth, pp. 74. 3s. 6d. 


Craven.—The Popular Dictionary in English and Hindustani and 
Hindustani and English, with a Number of Useful Tables. By the Rev. T. 
Craven, M.A. Feap. 8vo. pp. 214, cloth. 1882. 38. 6d. 


Dowson.—A Grammar or tHE Unnv on Hixpvustant Lanevaer. By 
Joan Dowson, M.R.A.S. 12mo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 264. 10s. 6d. 
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Dowson.—A Hinpustanr Exenrcisz Boox. Containing a Series of 
Passages and Extracts adapted for Translation into Hindustani. By JoHN 
Dowson, M.R.A.S., Professor of Hindustani, Staff College. Crown 8vo. pp. 
100. Limp cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Eastwick.—Kurrap Arroz (the Illuminator of the Understanding). 
By Maulavi Hafizu'd-din. A New Edition of Hinddstani Text, carefully revised, 
with Notes, Critical and Explanatory. By Epwarp B. Eastwick, F.R.S., 
F.S.A., M.R.A.S., Professor of Hinddstani at Haileybury College. Imperial 
8vo. cloth, pp. xiv. and 319. Re-issne, 1867. 18s. 


Fallon.—A New Hinpvstant-Eneuiso Dicrionary. With Illustra- 
tions from Hindustani Literature and Folk-lore. By S. W. Fatton, Ph.D. 
Halle. Roy. 8vo. cloth, pp. xxviii. and 1216 and x. Benares, 1879. £5 6s. 


Fallon.—Eneuisa-Hrinpustani Dicrionary. With Illustrations from 
English Literature and Colloquial English Translated into Hindustani. By 8. 
W. Farton. Part I. Royal 8vo. sewed, pp. 48. (Will be completed in about 
12 parts of 48 pages each.) Benares, 1880. 3s. 


Fallon.—A Hovpvustant-Enerish Law anp CommerciaL Dicrionary. 
By 8. W. Faxon. 8vo. cloth, pp. ii. and 284. Benares, 1879. £1 ls. 


Ikhwanu-s Safa; or, Brorners or Purtry. Describing the Contention 
between Men and Beasts as to the Superiority of the Human Race. Translated 
from the Hindustani by Professor J. Dowson, Staff College, Sandhurst. 
Crown 8vo. pp. viii. and 156, cloth. 7s. 


Khirad-Afroz (The Illuminator of the Understanding). By Maulav‘ 
Haffzu’d-din. A new edition of the Hinddst&ni Text, carefully revised, with 
Notes, Critical and Explanatory. By Epwaxp B. Eastwick, M.P., F.RS., 
F.S.A., M.R.A.S., Professor of HindGst4ni at the late East India Company's 
College at Haileybury. 8vo. cloth, pp. xiv. and 821. 18s. 


Lutaifi Hindee (The); oz, Hrypoostaner Jest-Boox, containing a 
Choice Collection of Humorous Stories in the Arabic and Koman Characters; 
to which is added a Hindoostanee Poem by MzeR MoouummMup TvuaQueeg. 
2nd edition, revised by W. C. Smyth. 8vo. pp. xvi. and 160. 1540. 10s, 6d.; 
reduced to 5s. 


Mathuréprasida Misra.—A Tritinevat Dictionary, being a compre- 
hensive Lexicon in English, UrdG, and Hindi, exhibiting the Syllabication, 
Pronunciation, and Etymology of English Words, with their Explanation in 
English, and in Urdd and Hindi in the Roman Character. By Matuur(- 
PRASADA MisRA, Second Master, Queen’s College, Benares. 8vo. pp. xv. and 
1330, cloth. Benares, 1865. £2 2s. 


Palmer.—Hivnpustani Grammar. See page 48. 





ICELANDIC. 


Anderson.—Norsz Myruotocy, or the Religion of our Forefathers. 
Containing all the Myths of the Eddas carefully systematized and interpreted, 
with an Introduction, Vocabulary and Index. R. B. Anperson, Prof. of 
Scandinavian Languages in the University of Wisconsin. Crown 8vo. cloth. 
Chicago, 1879. 12s. 6d. 


Anderson and Bjarnason.—Vikine Tass or THE Nortu. The Sagas 
of Thorstein, Viking’s Son, and Fridthjof the Bold. Translated from the 
Icelandic by R. B. Anderson, M.A., and J. Bjarnason. Also, Tegner’s Frid- 
thjof's Saga. Translated into English by G. Stephens. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. 
xvil. and 370. Chicago, 1877. 10s. 
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Cleasby.—Awn Icetanpic-Enoitsh Dicrionary. Based on the MS. 
Collections of the late Richard Cleasby. Enlarged and or G. 
Vierdsson. With an Introduction, and Lite of Richard Cleasby, by G. WesBE 
Dasent, D.C.L. 4to. £3 7s. 


Cleasby.— Arrenpix to an IcrLanpic-Eneiish Dicrionary. See 
Skeat. 


Edda Saemundar Hinns Froda—The Edda of Saemund the Learned. 
From the Old Norse or Icelandic. By Bensamin Tuorps. Part I. with a Mytho- 
logical Index. 12mo. pp. 152, cloth, 3s. 6d. Part II. with Index of Persons and 
Places. 12mo. pp. viii. and 172, cloth. 1866. 4s.; orin } Vol. complete, 7s. 6d. 


Publications of the Icelandic Literary Society of Copenhagen. For 
Numbers | to 54, see “‘ Record,” No. 111, p. 14. 


55. Skirner Tiprnpr. Hins Islenzka Bokmentafélags, 1878. 8vo. 
pp. 176. Kaupmannahofn, 1878. Price 5s, 


56. Um Srppétina 4 Istanpr eptir Porkel Bjarnason, prest 4 Reyni- 
vollum. Utgefid af Hinu Islenzka Bokmentafélagi, 8vo. pp. 177. Reyk- 
javik, 1878. Price 7s. 6d. 

57. Biskupa Sdcur, gefnar ut af Hinu [slenzka Bokmentafélagi. 
Annat Bindi III. 1878. 8vo. pp. 509 to 804. Kaupmannahéfn. Price 10s. 


58. Sxyrstuz oe Remninoak Hins Islenzka Bokmentuafélags, 1877 to 
1878. 8vo. pp. 28. Kaupmannah6fn, 1878. Price 2s. 


59. Fruetrrk Fra Istanpr, 1877, eptir V. Briem. 8vo. pp. 50. 
Reykjavik, 1878. Price 2s. 6d. 


60. Atpfnerssrapvr Hinn Fornt Vin Oxara, med Uppdrattum eptir 
Sigurd Gudmundsson. 8vo. pp. 66, with Map. Kaupmannahéfo, 1878. Price 
6s. 


Skeat.—A List or Enexish Worps, the Etymology of which is illas- 
trated by Comparison with Icelandic. Prepared in the form of an Appendix to 
Cleasby and Vigfusson’s Icelandic-English Dictionary. By the Rev. WaLter 
W. Sxxat, M.A., English Lecturer and late Fellow of Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge; and M.A. of Exeter College, Oxford; one of the Vice- Presidents of 
the Cambridge Philological Society ; and Member of the Council of the Philo- 
logical Society of London. 1876. Demy 4to. sewed. 2s. 





JAPANESE, 


Aston.— A Grammar oF THE JAPANESE WuiTTEN Lanouacre. By W. G. 
Aston, M.A., Assistant Japanese Secretary, H B.M.’s Legation, Yedo, Japan. 
Second edition, Enlarged and Improved. Royal 8vo. pp. 306. 28s. 


Aston.—A Snort GaamMak oF THE JaPaNeESE Spoken Laxcuace. By 
W. G. Aston, M.A., H. B. M.’s Legation, Yedo, Japan. Third edition. 
12mo. cloth, pp. 96. 12s. 

Baba.—An ELementary GraMMAR OF THE JaPANESE LaNcGuaGE, with 
Easy Progressive Exercises. By Tarur BaBa. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. xii. and 
92. 5s. 

Black.—Youne Japan, YoxonamMa anp YeEDo. A Narrative of the 
Settlement and the City, from the Signing of the Treaties in 1858 to the close 
of the Year 1879. With a Glance at the Progress of Japan during a period of 
Twenty-one Years. By J. R. Buack. Two Vols.,demy Svo. pp. xviii. and 418 ; 
xiv. and 622, cloth. 1881. £2 2s. 

Chamberlain.—Ciasstca, Portry oF THE JaPANESE. See “ Triibner’s 
Oriental Series,’’ page 4. 
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Hepburn.—A Japanese AnD Enorisn Dictionary. With an English 
and Japanese Index. By J. C. Hepsurn, M.D., LL.D. Second edition. 
Imperial 8vo. cloth, pp. xxxii., 632 and 201. £8 8s. 

Hepburn.—J aranesk-ENncLIsH aND ENGLISH-JAPANESE Dictionary. By 
J.C. Herpurn, M.D., LL.D. Abridged by the Author from his larger work. 
Small 4to. cloth, pp. vi. and 206. 1873. 18s. 

Hoffmann, J. J.—A JapanesE Grammar. Second Edition. Large 
8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 368, with two plates. £1 ls. 

Hoffmann.—SxHorrine Dratocues, in Japanese, Dutch, and English. 
By Professor J. Horrmann. Oblong 8vo. pp. xiii. and 44, sewed. 5s. 

Hoffmann (Prof. Dr. J. J.)—Japanese-Eneuisa Dicrionary.—Pub- 
lished by order of the Dutch Government. Elaborated and Edited by Dr. L. 
SzrrvuRier. Vols. 1 and 2. Royal 8vo. Brill, 1881. 12s. 6d. 

Imbrie.— Hanprook or Eneiisu-JapaANEsE Etymotocy. By W. 
ImBriz. 8vo. pp. xxiv. and 208, cloth. Tokiyd, 1880. £1 1s. 

Metchnikoff.—L’Empire Jiponais, texte et dessins, par L. Metcu- 
NIKOFF. 4to. BP. viii. and 694. Illustrated with maps, coloured plates and 
woodcuts. cloth. 1881. £1 10s. 

Pfoundes —Tv So Mrmr Boxuno. See page 28. 

Satow.—Awn Enexiso Japanese Dicrionaky oF THE Sroxen Lanevace. 
By Ernest Mason Satow, Japanese Secretary to H.M. Legation at Yedo, and 
Isu1pasH1 Masanata, of the Imperial Japanese Foreign Office. Second 
edition. Imp. 32mo., pp. xvi. and 416, cloth. 12s. 6d. 

Suyematz.—Genst Monocatazi. The most celebrated of the Classical 
Japanese Romances. Translated by K. Suvemarz. Crown 8vo. pp. xvi. and 
264, cloth. 1882. 7s. 6d. 





KANARESE. 


Garrett.—A Manvat Eneauiso anp Kanarese Dictionary, containing 
about Twenty-three Thousand Words. By J. Garrett. 8vo. pp. 908, cloth. 
Bangalore, 1872. 18s. 





KAYATHI. 


Grierson.—A Hanpsooxk to THE Kayatat CuHaracrer. By G. A. 
Gurgrson, B.C.S.. late Subdivisional Officer, Madhubani, Darbhanga. With 
Thirty Plates in Facsimile, with Translations. 4to. cloth, pp. vi. and 4. 
Calcutta, 1881. 188. 





KELTIC (Cornisu, Gagxuic, Wetsu, Irisn). 


Bottrell.—Trapirions any HeartusipE Srorzes or WEsT CoRNWALL. 
By W. Bottrext (an old Celt). Demy 12mo. pp. vi. 292, cloth. 1870. Scarce. 

Bottrell.—Tranpitions anp HEartHsIpE Stories oF West CoRNWALL. 
By Witttam Bottrett. With Illustrations by Mr. Joseeu Buieut. Second 
Series, Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. iv. and 300. 6s. 

English and Welsh Languages. — ‘Tne InrLvence oF THE ENGLISH 
and Welsh Languages upon each other, exhibited in the Vocabularies of the two 
Tongues. Intended to suggest the importance te Philologers, Antiquaries, 
Ethnographers, and others, of giving due attention to the Celtic Branch of the 
Indo-Germanic Family of Languages. Square 8vo. sewed, pp. 30. 1869. le. 

Mackay.—TuHe Gartic Erymotogy or THE Laneuaces oF WESTERN 
Europe, and more especially of the English and Lowland Scotch, and of their 
Slang, Cant, and Colloquial Dialects. By Cuartes Mackay, LL.D. Royal 
8vo. cloth, pp. xxxii. and 604. 42s. 
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Rhys.—Lecroures on WetsH Pumorocy. By Joun Rays, M.A., 
Professor of Celtic at Oxford. Second edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 
8vo. cloth. pp. viii. and 466. 14s. 

Spurrell—A Grammar oF THE WELSH Lanevace. By Witiiam 
SPURRELL. 3rd Edition. Fecap. cloth, pp. viii.-206. 1870. 3s. ; 
Spurrell.— A Werse Dictionary. English-Welsh and Welsh-English. 
With Preliminary Observations on the Elementary Sounds of the English 
Language, a copious Vocabulary of the Roots of English Words, a list of 
Scripture Proper Names and English Synonyms and Explanations. By 
WILLIAM SPURRELL. Third Edition. Fcap. cloth, pp. xxv. and 732. 8s. 6d. 

Stokes.—Gorpetica—Old and Early-Middle Irish Glosses: Prose and 
Verse. Edited by Wuittzey Stoxes. Second edition. Medium 8vo. cloth, 
pp. 192. 1872. 18s. 

Stokes.—Tocart Tror; The Destruction of Troy. Transcribed from 
the fascimile of the book of Leinster, and Translated with a Glossarial Index of 
the Rare words. By W. Sroxgs. 8vo. pp. xv.-188, boards. 1882. 18%. A 
limite edition only, privately printed, Calcutta. 

Stokes.— Tue Breton Grosses at Ornzteans. By W. Sroxes. 8vo. 
Bp oe boards. 1880. 10s. 6d. A limited edition only, privately printed, 

alcutta. 

Stokes.—Turer Mrppie-Ix1so Homrrres on the Lives of Saints Patrick, 
Brigit, and Columba. By W. Stroxes. 8vo. pp. xii.-140, boards. 1877. 
10s. 6d. <A limited edition only privately printed, Calcutta. 

Stokes.—Brunans MerniasEex. The Life of Saint Meriasek, Bishop 
and Confessor. A Cornish Drama, Edited, with a Translation and Notes, by 
Whitey Stoxzs. Medium 8vo. cloth, pp. xvi.-280, and Facsimile. 1872. 15s. 

Wright’s Celt, Roman, and Saxon. 





KONKANI. 


Maffei— A Kowxant Grammar. By Ancezus F. X. Marrer. 8vo. 
pp- xiv. and 438, cloth. Mangalore, 1882. 18s. 





LIBYAN. 


Newman.—Lrsyan Vocanvtary. An Essay towards Reproducing the 
Ancient Numidian Language, out of Four Modern Languages. By F. W. 
Newman, Emeritus Professor of University College, London; formerly Fellow 
of Balliol College; and now M.R.A.S. Crown 8vo. pp. vi. and 204, cloth. 
1882. 10s. 6d. 





MAHRATTA. 


Ballantyne —A Grammak oF THE Mamnatra Lanevacse. For the 
use of the East India College at Haileybury. By James R. BALLANTYNE, of 
the Scottish Naval and Military Academy. 4to. cloth, pp. 56. 5s. 

Bellairs.—A Grammar or THE Maratut Lanavace. By H. S. K. 
Bevxairs, M.A., and Laxman Y. AsuKevkar, B.A. 12mo. cloth, pp.90. 5e. 

Molesworth.—A Drcrionary, MAnatui and Enetisa. Compiled by 
J.T. Mo.eswoarn, assisted by GeorGE and Tuomas Canpy. Second Edition, 
revised and enlarged. By J.T. MoLtgswortu. Royal 4to. pp. xxx and 922, 
boards. Bombay, 1857. £3 3s. 

Molesworth.—A Comupenpium or MoLeswortH’s MaraTui and ExerisH 
Dictionary. By Bana Papmanai. Second Edition. Revised and Enlarged. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. xx. and 624, 21s. 

Navalkar.—Tue Sropent’s MarnitHi Grammar. By G. R. Navarrar. 
New Edition. 8vo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 342. Bombay, 1879. 186. 
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Tukarama.—A Compete Coxtection of the Poems of Tukérfma 
(the Poet of the Mab&rfshtra). In Marathi. Edited by Visuno Parasuv- 
RaM SuHastur Panpit, under the supervision of Sankar Pandurang Pandit,M.A. 
With a complete Index to the Poems and a Glossary of difficult Words. To 
which is prefixed a Life of the Poet in English, by Janfrdan Sakhfram Gédgil. 
2 vols. in large 8vo. cloth, pp. xxxii. and 742, and pp. 728, 18 and 72. Bombay 
1873. £1 11s. 6a. each vol. 





MALAGASY. 


Parker.—A Concise Grammar oF THE Matacasy Lanevace. By G. 
W. Parker. Crown 8vo. pp. 66, with an Appendix, cloth. 1883. 6s. 

Van der Tuuk.—Ovrtines or 4 GRamMMAR OF THE Matagasy Lanevacr 
By H. N. vaN Dek TuuK. 8vo., pp. 28, sewed. ls. 





MALAY. 


Dennys.—A Hawnpsoox or Matay CottoguraL, as spoken in Singapore, 
Being a Series of Introductory Lessons for Domestic and Business Purposes. 
By N. B. Dennys, Ph.D., F.R.G.S., M.R.A.S., etc., Author of * The 
Folklore of China,’’ “ Handbook of Cantonese,’’ etc., ete. 8vo. cloth, pp. 
204. 1878. £1 1s. 

Maxwell.—A Manvat or THE Mazay Lanovace. With an Intro- 
ductory Sketch of the Sanskrit Element in Malay. By W. E. Maxwet., 
Assistant Resident, Perak, Malay Peninsula, Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. viii- 
184. 1882. 7s. 6d. 

Swettenham.—VocasuLary oF THE ENe ish anp Matay Lanevaces. 
With Notes. By F.A. Swetrenuam. 2 Vols. Vol. I. English-Malay Vo- 
cabulary and Dialogues. Vol. II. Malay-English Vocabulary. Small 8vo. 
boards. Singapore, 1881. £1. 

Van der Tuuk.—Suaort Account or THE Matay MANUSCRIPTS BELONGING 
To THE Roya Asiatic Society. By H.N. van pER Tuuk. 8vo., pp.62. 2s. 6d. 





MALAYALIM. 


Gundert.—A Marayatam anp Enetisoh Dictionary. By Rev. H. 
Gunpert, D. Ph. Royal 8vo. pp. viii. and 1116. £2 10s. 





MAORI. 


Grey.—Maonr Mrmentos: being a Series of Addresses presented by 
the Native People to His Excellency Sir George Grey, K.C.B., F.R.S. With 
Introductory Remarks and Explanatory Notes ; to which is added a small Collec- 
tion of Laments, etc. By CH. OLIVER B. Davis. 8vo. pp. iv. and 228, cloth. 12 

Williams.—Finzst Lessons in THE Maorr Lanevace. With a Short 
Vocabulary. By W. L. Witiiams, B.A. Fecap. 8vo. pp. 98, cloth. 5s. 


PALI. 


D’Alwis.—A Descrretive Caratooue of Sanskrit, Pali, and Sinhalese 
Literary Works of Ceylon. By James D’Atwis, M.R.A.S., etc., Vol. I. (all 


ublished), pp. xxxii. and 244. 1870. 8s. 6d. ; 
Beal. —Daammapapa. See ‘ Triibner’s Oriental Series,”’ page 3. 


Bigandet.—Gavupama. See ‘ Triibner’s Oriental Series,” page 4. 
Buddhist Birth Stories. See ‘“ Triibner’s Oriental Series,’’ page 4. 
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Biihler.—Trree New Epicrs or Asoxa. By G. Biinter. 16mo. 
sewed, with Two Facsimiles. 2s. 6d. 

Childers.—A Pati-Enetise Dictionary, with Sanskrit Equivalents, 
and with numerous Quotations, Extracts, and References. Compiled by the late 
Prof. R. C. Curipexs, late of the Ceylon Civil Service. Imperial 8vo. Double 
Columns. Complete in 1 Vol., pp. xxii. and 622, cloth. 1875, £3 3s. 

The first Pali Dictionary ever published. 

Childers.—Tae ManAparinippAnasurra oF THE Sutra-Prraka. The 
Pali Text. Edited by the late Professor R. C. Cuitpers. 8vo. cloth, pp. 
72. 5s. 

Childers.—Own Sawnpur 1n Parr. By the late Prof. R. C. Curtpers. 
8vo. sewed, pp. 22. ls. 

Coomara Swamy.—Surra Nirdta; or, the Dialogues and Discourses 
of Gotama Buddha. Translated from the Pali, with Introduction and Notes. 
By Sir M. Coomara Swamy. Cr. 8vo. cloth, pp. xxxvi. and 160. 187%. 6s. 

Coomara Swamy.—Tue Datnivansa; or, the History of the Tooth- 
Relic of Gotama Buddha. English Translation only. With Notes. Demy 
8vo. cloth, pp. 100. 1874. 6s. 

Cooméra Swamy.—Tue Darufvansa; or, the History of the Tooth- 
Relic of Gotama Buddha. The Pali Text and its Translation into English, 
with Notes. By Sir M. Coomara Swamy, Mudeliar. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. 
174. 1874. 10s. 6d. 

Davids.—See Buppuist Bmrs Storrs, ‘“‘ Trisbner’s Oriental Series,” 


age 4. 

Davids. —Sicrer, THE Lion Rock, neark Pounastrrura, AND THE 39TH 
CHAPTER OF THE ManAvAMSA. By T. W. Rurs Davips. 8v0. pp. 30. 1s. 6d. 

Dickson.— I'he PAtimoxxkua, being the Buddhist Office of the Con- 
fessiou of Priests. The Pali Text, with a Translation, and Notes, by J. F. 
Dickson. 8vo. sd, pp. 69. 2s. 

Fausboll.—JAraxa. See under JATaKa. 

Fausboll.— Tue Dasaratua-JAtTaka, being the Buddhist Story of King 
Rama. The original P4li Text, with a Translation and Notes by V. Fausso.t. 
8vo. sewed, pp. iv. and 48. 2s. 6d. 

Fausboll.—Five Jitaxas, containing a Fairy Tale, a Comical Story, 
and Three Fables. In the original P&li Text, accompanied with a Translation 

. and Notes. By V. FauspoLy. 8vo. sewed, pp. viii. and 72. 6s. 

Fausboll._— Tew JAtaxas. The Original Pali Text, with a Translation 
and Notes. By V. FaussoLu. 8vo. sewed, pp. xiii. and 128. 7s. 62. 

Fryer.—Vurropaya. (Exposition of Metre.) By SaneHanakxnira 
THera. A Pali Text, Edited, with Translation and Notes, by Major G. E. 
Fryer. 8vo. pp. 44. 2s. 6d. 

Haas.—CataLoctE oF Sanskgit anp Parr Booxs In THE LIBRARY OP 
THE British Museum. By Dr. Ernst Haas. Printed by Permission of the 
Trustees of the British Museum. 4to. cloth, pp. 200. £1 ls. 

Jataka (The); together with its Commentary. Being Tales of the 
Anterior Hirth of Gotama Buddha. For the first time Edited in the’ original 
Pali by V. Faussoxti. Demy 8vo. cloth. Vol. I. pp. 512. 1877. 28s. 
Vol. II., pp. 452. 1879. 288. Vol. III. pp. vitt.-544,. 1883. 28%. For 
Translation see under ‘* Buddhist Birth Stories,” page 4. 


The ‘‘Jataka”’ is a collection of legends in Pali, relating the history of Buddha's trans- 
migration before he was born as Gotama. The great antiquity of thie work is authenticated 
by its forming part of the sacred canon of the Southern Buddbists, which was finally settled at 
the last Council in 246 s.c. The coliection has Jong been known as a storehouse of ancient 
fables, and as the moat original attainable source to which almost the whole of this kind of 
literature, from the Panchatantra and Pilpay’s fables down to the nursery atories of the present 
day, is traceable; and it has been considered desirable, in the interest of Buddhistic studies as 
well as for more general literary purposes, that an edition and translation of the complete 
work should be prepared. The present publication is intended to supply this want.— Athenaue. 
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Mahawansa (The)—Tue Maunawansa. From the Thirty-Seventh 
Chapter. Revised and edited, under orders of the Ceylon Government, by 
H. Sumanoaa, and Don Anpris pE Sitva Batuwantupawa. Vol. I. Pali 
Text in Sinhalese character, pp. xxxii. and 436. Vol. II. Sinhalese Transla- 
tion, pp. lii. and 378 half-bound. Colombo, 1877. £2 2s. 


Mason.—Tue Parr Text oF KacucHayano’s GRAMMAR, WITH ENGLISH 
ANNoTATIONS. By Francis Mason, D.D. I. The Text Aphorisms, | to 673. 
II. The English Annotations, including the various Readings of six independent 
Burmese Manuscripts, the Singalese Text on Verbs, and the Cambodian Text 
on Syntax. To which is added a Concordance of the Aphorisms. In Two 
Parts. 8vo. sewed, pp. 208, 75, and 28. Toongoo, 1871. £1 11s. 6d. 


Minayeff.—Gramumarre Patre. Esquisse d’une Phonétique et d’une 
Morphologie de la Langue Palie. Traduite du Russe par St. Guyard. By 
J. Minayerr. 8vo. pp. 128. Paris, 1874. 8s. 

Olcott.—Buppuisrt Catecuism. 


Senart.— KaccAyana ET LA LitrératvuRE GRamMMATICALE pu PALI. 
Ire Partie. Grammaire Palie de Kaccéyana, Sutras et Commentaire, publiés 
avec une traduction et des notes par E. Senart. 8vo. pp. 338. Paris, 1871. 
12s. 





PAZAND. 
Maino-i-Khard (The Book of the).—The Pazand and Sanskrit 


Texts (in Roman characters) as arranged by Neriosengh Dhaval, in the 
fifteenth century. With an English translation, a Glossary of the Pazand 
texts, containing the Sanskrit, Rosian, and Pahlavi equivalents, a sketch of 
Pazand Grammar, and an Introduction. By E. W. Wrst. 8vo. sewed, pp. 
484. 1871. 16s. 





PEGUAN. 


Haswell.—GrammaticaL Notes anp VocaBULARY OF THE PEGUAN 
LanouaGE. To which are added a few pages of Phrases, etc. By Rev. J. M. 
HaswE... 8vo. pp. xvi. and 160. 165s. 





PEHLEWI. 
Dinkard (The).—The Original Pehlwi Text, the same transliterated 


in Zend Characters. Translations of the Text in the Gujrati and English 
Languages; a Commentary and Glossary of Select Terms. By Prsnorun 
Dustoor BEHRAMJEE Sungana. Vols. J. and II. 8vo.cloth. £2 2s. - 


Haug.—An Op Pautavi-Pazanp Grossary. Ed., with Alphabetical 
Index, by Destun Hosuanas: Jamasps1 Asa, High Priest of the Parsis in 
Malwa. Rev.and Enl., with Intro. Essay onthe Pahlavi Language, by M. Hava, 
Ph.D. Pub. by order of Gov. of Bombay. 8vo. pp. xvi. 152, 268,sd. 1870. 28s. 


Haug.—A Lecrcre on an Onictnat Speecn or Zoroaster (Yasna 45), 
with remarks on his age. By Martin Hava, Ph.D. 8vo. pp. 28, sewed. 
Bombay, 1865. 2s. . 

Haug.—Tue Parsis. See ‘‘ Triibner’s Oriental Series,”’ page 38. 


Haug.—An Op Zanp-Pautavi Guiossany. Edited in the Original 
Characters, with a Transliteration in Roman Letters, an English Translation, 
and an Alphabetical Index. By Drstur HosHenost Jamaspsi, High-priest of 
the Parsis in Malwa, India. Rev. with Notes and Intro. by Maxtin Hava, 
Ph.D. Publ. by order of Gov. of Bombay. 8vo.sewed, pp. lvi.and 1382. lds 
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Haug.—Tue Rook or Arpa Vrrar. The Pahlavi text prepared by 
Destur Hoshangji Jamaspji Asa. Kevised and collated with further MSS., with 
an English translation and Introduction, and an Appendix containing the Texts 
and ‘l'ranslations of the Gosht-i Fryano and Hadokht Nask. By Marrtne 
Hava, Ph.D., Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology at the Uni- 
versity of Munich. Assisted by E. W. West, Ph.D. Published by order of 
the Bombay Government. 8vo. sewed, pp. Ixxx., v., and 316. £1 5s. 


Minocheherji.—Pantavr, Gusaritt ann Eneuish Dictionary. By 
Jamaspsr Dastuk MrINocHERsI, Jamasp AsaNA. 8vo. Vol. I. pp. clxiL 
and 1 to 168, and Vol. Il. pp. xxxii. and pp. 169 to 440. 1877 and 1879. 
Cloth. 14s. each. (To be completed in 5 ole) 

Sunjana.—A Grammar oF THE Pautvi Lanevacz, with Quotations 
and Examples from Original Works and a Glossary of Words bearing affinity 
with the Semitic Languages. By PesHotun Dusroor Benramsge ScuNnzaNa, 
Principal of Sir Jamsetjee Jejeeboy Zurthosi Madressa. 8vo.cl., pp. 18—457. 
258. 

Thomas.— Earty Sassanran Inscriptions, Seats anv Corns, illustrating 
the Early History of the Sassanian Dynasty, containing Proclamations of Arde- 
shir Babek, Sapor I., and bis Successors. With a Critical Examination and 
Explanation of the Celebrated Inscription in the H&jiabad Cave, demonstrating 
that Sapor, the Conqueror of Valerian, was a Professing Christian. By Epwarp 
Tuomas, F.R.S. Illustrated. 8vo. cloth, pp. 148. 7s. 6d. | 

Thomas.—Comments on Recent Pestv1 DecrpHerMents. With an 
Incidental Sketch of the Derivation of Aryan Alphabets, and Contributions to 
the Early History and Geography of Tabarist&n. ee Coins. By 
Epwakp Tuomas, F.R.S8. 8vo. pp. 56, and 2 plates, cloth, sewed. 3s. 6d. 

West.—Gtossary anp Inpex or THR PanLavr Texts or THE Boox oF 
Arda Viraf, The Tale of Gosht-I Fryano, The Hadokht Nask, and to some 
extracts from the Din-Kard and Nirangistan ; prepared from Destur Hoshangji 
Asa’s Glossary to the Arda Viraf Namak, and from the Original Texts, wih 
Notes on Pahlavi Grammar. By E. W. West, Ph.D. Revised by Mantix 
Hava, Ph.D. Published by order of the Government of Bombay. 8vo. sewed, 
pp- Vili. and 352. 25s. | 





PENNSYLVANIA DUTCH. 


Haldeman. — Pennsyztvania Dutcu: a Dialect of South Germany 
with an Infusion of English. By S.S. HaLpEman, A.M., Professor of Com— 
parative Philology in the University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 8vo. pp. 
viii. and 70, cloth. 1872. 3s. 6d. 





PERSIAN. 


Ballantyne.—Princrpres or Persian Cattenarny, illustrated by 
Lithographic Plates of the TA’ LIK characters, the one usually employed in 
writing the Persian and the Hindistani. Second edition. Prepared for the 
use of the Scottish Naval and Military Academy, by James R. Ballantyne. 
4to. cloth, pp. 14, 6 plates. 2s. 6d. 

Blochmann.—Tue Prosopy or THE Persians, according to Saifi, Jami, 
and other Writers. By H. BrocumMann, M.A. Assistant Professor, Calcutta 
Madrasah. 8vo. sewed, pp. 166. 10s. 64. 

Blochmann.—A TREATISE ON THE RvBa’r entitled Risalah i Taranah. 
By Acua AumaD ’ALI. With an Introduction and Explanatory Notes, by H. 
BLocuMann, M.A. 8vo. sewed, pp. ]land 17, 2s. 6d. 


. 
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Blochmann.—Txe Perstan MErREs By Saliri, and a Treatise on Persian 
Rhyme by Jami. Edited in Persian, by H. Brocumann, M.A. 8vo. sewed 
pp. 62. 38. 6d. 


Catalogue of Arabic and Persian Books, Printed in the East. Con- 
stantly for sale by Triibner and Co. 16mo. sewed, pp. 46. 1s. 


Eastwick.—Tue Gutistan. See ‘‘ Triibner’s Oriental Series,” page 4. 
Griffith. —Yousvur anp Zutaixga. See ‘ Triibner’s Oriental Series,” p. 5. 


Héfiz of Shirdz.—Serxecrions From wis Poems. Translated from the 
Persian by HerMAN BickneLt. With Preface by A. 8. Bicknritt. Demy 
4to., pp. xx. and 384, printed on fine stout plate-paper, with appropriate 
Oriental Bordering in gold and colour, and I\lustrations by J. R. HERBERT 
R.A. £2 2s. 


Haggard and Le Strange.—Tuxr Vaziz or Lanxunan. A Persian 
Play. A Text-Book of Modern Colloquial Persian, for the use of European 
Travellers, Kesidents in Persia, and Students in India. Edited, with a Gram- 
matical Introduction, a Translation, copious Notes, and a Vocabulary giving the 
Pronunciation of all the words. By W. H. Haccarp and Guy Le Srraneog. 
Crown 8vo. pp. xl.-176 and 56 (Persian Text), cloth. 1882. 10s. 6d. 


Mirkhond.—THe History or THE ArtAseExKs or Sygra AND Persia. 
By MunammMep Ben KuAwenpsHAnd Ben Manmun, commonly called 
Minkuonp. Now first Edited from the Collation of Sixteen MSS., by 
W. H. Mortey, Barrister-at-law, M.R.A.S. To which is added a Series 
of Facsimiles of the Coins struck by the At&beks, arranged and described 
by W. S. W. Vaux, M.A., M.R.A.S. Roy. 8vo. cloth, 7 Plates, pp. 118. 
1848. 7s. 6d. 

Morley.—A Descriptive Catalogue of the Historical Manuscripts in 
the Arabic and Persian ee preserved in the Library of the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Great Britain and Ireland. By Wittram H. Monuey, M.R.A.S. 
Svo, pp. vill. and 160, sewed. London, 1864. 2s. 6d. 


Palmer.—Tue Sone or tHE Reep; and other Pieces. By E. H. 
Pautmer, M.A., Cambridge. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. 208, 6s. : 
Among the Contents will be found translations from Hafiz, from Omer el Kheiy4m, and from 
other Persian as well as Arabic poets. 
Palmer. — A Concise Persran-Enouiso Dictionary By E. H. 
PaLwER, M.A., Professor of Arabic in the University of Cambridge. Second 
Edition. Royal 16mo. pp. viii. and 364, cloth. 1883. 10s. 6d. 


Palmer.—A Concise EnoxisH-Prrsian Dictionary. ‘Together with 
a Simplified Grammar of the Persian Language. By the late E. H. 
Patmen, M.A., Lord Almoner’s Reader and Professor of Arabic, Cambridge. 
Completed and Edited from the MS. left ee rfect at his death. By G. Lz 
Straneg. Royal 16mo. pp. xii. and 546, cloth. 1883. 10s. 6d. 


Palmer.—Tue Porms or Hari or Surnaz. Translated from the 
Persian into English Verse by E. H. Patmgn, M.A., Professor of Arabic in the 
University of Cambridge. Post 8vo. cloth. (In preparatiun.) 


Palmer.—Perstan Grammar. See page 48. 
Redhouse.—Tue Mersnevi. See ‘‘ Triibner’s Oriental Series,” page 4. 


Rieu.—CaTaLoGuE oF THE Perstan Manuscripts In THE Britis 
Museum. By Cuanzes Rrgvu, Ph.D., Keeper of the Oriental MSS. Vol. I. 
4to. cloth, pp. 432. 1879. £16s. Vol. II. 4to. cloth, pp. viii, and 446. 
3881. 25s 


Whinfield.—GutsHan-1-Raz; The Mystic Rose Garden of Sa’d ud 
din Mahmud Shabistani. . The Persian Text, with an English Translation and 
Notes, chiefly from the Commentary of Muhammed Bin Yahya Lahiji. By 
E. H. Wuinrigetp, M.A., late of ‘ELM.B.C.S. 4to. pp. xvi., 94, 60, cloth. 
1880. 10s. 6d. 
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Whinfield.—Ture Quvuarrams or Omar Kuayyriu. Translated into 
English Verse by E. H. Wurtrisup, M.A., late of Bengal Civil Service. Post 
Svo. cluth, pp. 96. 1881. 5s. 





PIDGIN-ENGLISH. 


Leland.—Pivein-Eneriso Srve-Sone; or Songs and Stories in the 
China-English Dialect. With a Vocabulary. By Cuartes G. Letanp. Fcap. 
8vo. cl., pp. vili. and 140. 1876. 5s. 





PRAKRIT. 


Cowell.—A snort [nrropuction To THE ORDINARY PRAKRIT OF THE 
Sansxrir Dramas. With a List of Common Irregular Prakrit Words. By 
Prof. E. B. Cowziy. Cr. 8vo. limp cloth, pp. 40. 1875. 3s. 6d. 


Cowell.—Praxezita-Praxkasa; or, ‘Ihe Prakrit Grammar of Vararuchi, 
with the Commentary oa of Bhamaha; ‘he first complete Edition of the 
Original Text, with various Readings from ac lation of Six MSS. in the Bod- 
leian Library at Oxford, and the Libraries of the Royal Asiatic Society and the 
East India House; with Copious Notes, an English Trauslation, and Index of 
Prukrit Words, to which is pr:fixed an Kasy Introduction to Prakrit Grammar. 
By Epwarp Bytes Cowkr tt, of Magdalen Hall, Oxford, Professor of Sanskrit at 
Cambridge. New Edition, with New Preface, Additions, and Corrections. Second 
Issue. 8vo. cloth, pp. xxxi. and 204. 1868, 14s. 





PUKSHTO (Paxkxnto, Pasuto). 


Bellew.—A GramMak or THE PuxxKuHto on Puxsuto Lancvaer, on a 
New and Improved System. Combining Brevity with Utility, and Illustrated by 
Exercises and Dialogues. By H. W. Beiiew, Assistant Surgeon, Bengal Army. 
Super-royal 8vo., pp. xii. and 156, cloth. 21s. 


Bellew.—A Dictionary oF THE PuxxKurTo, on Puxsuto Lanevace, on a 
New and Improved System. With a reversed Part, or English and Pukkhto, 
By H. W. Be.iew, Assistant Surgeon, Bengal Army. Super Royal 8vo. 
op. xii. and 356, cloth. 42s. 


Plowden.—TRanstaTion or THE Kauip-1-AFrenanl, the Text Book for 
the Pakkhto Examination, with Notes, Historical, Geographical, Gramm tical, 
and Explanatory. By Trevor CuicHeLe PLowpen, Cuptain H.M. Bengal 
Infantry, and Assistant Commi-sioner, Panjab. Small 4to. cloth, pp. xx. and 
395 andix. With Map. Lahore, 1875. £2 10s. 


Thorburn.—Bannté; or, Our Afghan Frontier. By S. 8. Tuorpuny, 
I.C.S., Settlement Officer of-the Bann District. 8vo. cloth, pp. x. and 480, 
1876. 18s. 

pp. 171 to 230: Popular Stories, Ballads and Riddles, and pp. 23] to 418: 
ee Proverbs Translated into English. pp. 414 to 473: Pashto Proverbs 
in Pashto. 


Trumpp.—Grammak oF THE Paso, or Language of the Afghans, com- 
pared with the Iranian and North-Indian Idioms. By Dr. Exnrst ‘1 nUMPP 
vo. sewed, pp. xvi. and 412. 21s. 





ROUMANIAN. 


Torceanu.—Sipiiriep GramMaR oF THE Roumantan Lanevace. By 
R. Torceanu. Crown 8vo. pp. viii.-72, cloth. 18838. ds. 
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Riola.—A Grapvarep Russran Reaper, with a Vocabulary of all the 
Russian Words contained in it. By H. Rrova, Crown 8vo. pp. viii. and 314. 
1879. 10s. 6d. 

Riola.—How to Learn Russraw. A Manual for Students of Russian, 
based upon the Ollendorfian system of teaching languages, and adapted for 
self instruction. By Henry Rrowa, Teacher of the Rnssian Language. With 
a Preface by W. R. S. Rarston, M.A. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
pp- 576. 1884. 12s. 

Key to the above. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. 126. 1878. 5s. 

Thompson.—Dratoeves, Russran and Enouise. Compiled by A. R. 
THompson. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. iv.-132. 1882. 5s. 


SAMARITAN. 


Nutt.—A Sketca or Samaritan History, Dooma, anv Lrrerarture. 
Published as an Introduction to ‘“ Fragments of a Samaritan Targum. By 
J. W. Nutt, M.A. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 172. 1874. 5s. 


Nutt.—Fraoments or aA Samaritan Tarcum. Edited from a Bodleian 
MS. With an Introduction, containing a Sketch of Samaritan History, 
Dogma, and Literature. By J. W. Nutr, M.A. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. vii, 
172, and 84. With Plate. 1874. 15s. 








SAMOAN. 


Pratt.— A Grammar anp Dicrionary of the Samoan Language. By 
Rev. Ggorncg Pratt, Forty Years a Missionary of the London Missionary 
Society in Samoa. Second Edition. Edited by Rev. S.J. Whitmee, F.R.G.S: 
Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. viii, and 380. 1878. 18s. 





SANSKRIT. 
Aitareya Brahmanam of the Rig Veda. 2 vols. See under Have. 


D’' Alwis.—A Descriptive CaTaLoGur oF SANSKRIT, Paul, AND SINHALESE 
Literary Works oF Certon. By James D’Auwis, M.R.A.S , Advocate of 
the Supreme Court, &c., &c. In Three Volumes. Vol. I., pp. xxxii. and 244, 
sewed. 1870. 8s. 6d. 

Apastambiya Dharma Sutram.—Apnorisms or THE Sacrep Laws oF 
THe Hinpus, by AraASTAMBA. Edited, with a Translation and Notes, by G. 
Biihler. By order of the Government of Bombay. 2 parts. 8vo. cloth, 
1868-71. £1 49. 6d. . 


Arnold.—Licut or Asta. See page 31. 

Arnold.—Inpraw Poetry. See ‘‘ Triibner’s Oriental Series,’ page 4. 

Arnold.—Tae Itrap anv Opyssey or Inpia. By Epwin Arnoxp, 
M.A., C.S.1., F.R.G.S., etc. Fcap. 8vo. sd., pp. 24. le. 


Apte.—Tue Srupent’s Guipe To Sansxrit Compostrion. Being a 
Treatise on Sanskrit Syntax for the use of School and Colleges. 8vo. board 
Poona, 1881. 6s. 
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Atharva Veda Praticékhya.—See under Warrney. 


Auctores Sanscriti. Vol. I. The Jaiminiya-Nyaya-Mala-Vistara. 
Edited for the Sanskrit Text Society under the supervision of THEopor 
Goxpsriicxer. Parts I. to VII., pp. 582, large 4to. sewed. 10s. each part. 
Complete in one vol., cloth, £3 13s. 6d. Vol. JI. The Institute of Gautama. 
Edited with an Index of Words, by A. F. Srenzier, Ph.D.. Professor of 
Oriental Languages in the University of Breslau. 8vo. cloth, pp. iv. 78. 
1876, 4s. 6d. Vol. ILI. Vaiténa Sftra. The Ritual of the Atharva Veda. 
Edited with Critical Notes and Indices, by Dr. Kicaanp Gans+. 8vo. 
sewed, pp. 119. 1878. 5s. Vols. IV. and V. Vardhamana’s Ganaratnama- 
hodadhi, with the Author's Commentary. Edited, with Critical Notes and 
Indices, by J. Eoatina, Ph.D. 8vo. wrapper. Part I., pp. xii. and 240. 1879. 
6s. Part IT., pp. 240. 1881. 6s. 

Avery.—ConrtrrsvrionsTo THE History oF VERB-INFLECTION IN SANSKRIT. 
By J. Avery. (Reprinted from the Journal of the American Oriental Svciety, 
vol. x.) 8vo. paper, pp. 106. 4s. 


Ballantyne.—Finst Lessons 1n Sanskrit Grammar; together with an 
Introduction to the Hitopadésa. Second edition. Second Impression. By 
James R. Batuantyne, LL.D., Librarian of the India Office. 8vo. pp. viii. 
and 110, cloth. 1873. 3s. 6a. 

Benfey.—A Practica Grammar or THE Sanskrit Lanovacr, for the 
use of Early Students. By TxHeopor Benrey, Professor of Sanskrit in the 
University of Gottingen. Second, revised and enlarged, edition. Royal 8vo. 
pp. viii. and 296, cloth. 10s. 6d. 

Benfey.— A Grammak oF TRE LanevacE oF THE Vepas. By Dr. 
TuEopor Benrzy. In 1 vol. 8vo., of about 650 pages. [In preparation. 

Benfey.—Vepica unp VeRwanvtEs. By Tueop. Benrey. Crown 8vo. 
paper, pp. 178. Strassburg, 1877. 7s. 6d. 

Benfey.—Vepica uno Lineuistica.—By Tx. Bexrey. Crown 8vo. 
pp. 254. 10s. 6d. 

Bibliotheca Indica.—<A Collection of Oriental Works published by 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Old Series. Fasc. 1 to 235. New Series. 
Fasc. 1 to 408. (Speciai List of Contents to be had on application.) Each 
Fasc. in 8vo., 28.; in 4to., 48. 


Bibliotheca Sanskrita.—See TrtBner. 


Bombay Sanskrit Series. Edited under the superintendence of G. 
Bun er, Ph. D., Professor of Oriental Languages, Elphinstone College, and 
F. Kig.yorn, Ph, D., Superintendent of Sanskrit Studies, Deccan College. 
1868-82. 
1, PancwaTanTra Iv. AND v. Edited, with Notes, by G. Biinzenr, 
Ph.D. Pp. 84,16. 2s. 6d. 
2. Nicosfsatra’s ParrsHAsHENDUSEKHARA. Edited and explained 
by F. Kretnorn, Ph. D. Part I., the Sanskrit Text and Various Readings 
pp. 116. 4s. 
8. PANCHATANTRAII. AND II. Edited, with Notes, by G. Biinrxnr, Ph. D. 
Pp. 86, 14,2, 2s. 6d. 
4. PancuaTanTra I. Edited, with Notes, by F. Kiretgorx, Ph.D. 
Pp. 114, 53. 30. 
5. Kitipisa’s RacuuvamMga. With the Commentary of Mallinatha 
Edited, with Notes, by SHANKAR P. Panpit, M.A. Part I. Cantos I.-VI. 4s. 
6. Kiurpisa’s Mitavixienrmatra. Edited, with Notes, by SHaxxaz 
P. Panpit, M.A. 46. 64, 
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7. Nicosfsaxatta’s ParrBHASHENDUSEKHARA Edited and explained 
by F. KistuHorn, Ph.D. Part II. Translation and Notes. (Paribhashas, 
i.-xxxvii.) pp. 184. 4e. 


8. KAtmAsa’s Racuuvamsa. With the Commentary of Mallinatha- 
canes with Notes, by Sankar P. Panpit, M.A. Part II. Cantos VII.~ 
Ill. 4a. 


9. NAcosfsaatra’s PaRIBHASHENDUSEKHARA. Edited and explained 
by F. KrenHorn. Part II. Translation and Notes. (Paribhashés xxxviii.— 
lxix.) 4s. 


10. Danpin’s DasakuMaRacHanira. Edited with critical and explana- 
tory Notes by G. Biibler. Part I. 3s. 


11. BoarterHari’s NITISATAKA AND VAIRAGYASATAKA, With Extracts 
from Two Sanskrit Commentaries. Edited, with Notes, by Kasinatu T. 
TELANG. 42. 6d. 

12. Nacosrsuatra’s ParipHASHENDUSEEHARA. Edited and explained 
by F. Kmtuorn. Part 11. Translation and Notes. (Paribhashds Ixx.- 
exxii.) 4s. 

13. Karipasa’s Racnuvaiga, with the Commentary of Mallindtha. 
eae with Notes, by SuHanxar P. Pawnir. Part III. Cantos XIV.- 

IX. 4s. 

14, VIkRAMANKADEVACHARITA, Edited, with an Introduction, by G. 

Biinven. 3s. 


15. Buavasutri’s MAzati-MApwava. With the Commentary of 


Jagaddhara, edited by RamKRISHNA GopaL BHANDARKAR, 14s. 


16. Tux Vixramorvasiyam. A Dramain Five Acts. By KAxrpdsa. 
Fdited with English Notes by Shankar P. Pandit, M.A. pp. xii. and 129 
(Sanskrit Text) and 148 (Notes). 1879. 6s, 

17. Hemacopra’s DesinAmALd, with a glossary by Dr. PiscHen 
and Dr. Biinter. Part I. 10s. . 

18—21. Patansan’s VYAKARANAMAHABHATHYA. By Dr. K1e.Horn. 
Part I—1V. Vol. I. II. Part 1. Each part 6s. 


Borooah.—A Companion Tro THE Sansxrit-Reapine UNDERGRADUATES 
of the Calcutta University, being a few notes on the Sanskrit Texts selected 
for examination, and their Commentaries. By ANUNDORAM BorooaH. 8vo. 
pp. 64. 3s. 6d. 


Borooah.—A Practica, Enettsa-Sansxrit Dicrronany. By ANvun- 
DoRAM Borooan, B.A., B.C.S., of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
Vol. I. A to Falseness. pp. xx.-580-10. Vol. II. Fals:fication to Oyster, pp. 
581 to 1060. With a Supplementary Treatise on Higher Sanskrit Grammar or 
Gender and Syntax, with copious illustrations from standard Sanskrit Authors 
and References to Latin and Greek Grammars, pp. vi. and 296, 1879. Vol. III. 
£1 11s. 6d. each. 


Borooah.—BuavaBHUTI AND HIS Place IN Sansknit LirERaTURE. By 
ANUNDORAM Borooan. Svo. sewed, pp. 70. 5s. 


Brhat-Sanhita (The).—See under Kern. 


Brown.—Sanskzit Prosopy anp NumertcaL SymBors ExpiaInep. By 
Cuarces Puivir Brown, Author of the Telugu Dictionary, Grammar, etc., Pro- 
fessor of Telugu in the University of London. Demy 8vo. pp. 64, cloth. 3s. 6d. 


Burnell.—RrkranTRAvYAKakaNa. A Praticakhya of the Samaveda. 
Edited, with an Introduction, Translation of the Sutras, and Indexes, by 
A. G. Bunneut, Ph.D. Vol. I. Post 8vo. boards, pp. lviii. and 84. 10s. 64, 
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Burnell.—A Crassrrizp Inpex to the Sanskrit MSS. in the Palace at 
Tanjore. Prepared for the Madras Government. By A.C. Bournexr, Ph.D. 
In 4to. Part I. pp. iv. and 80, stitched, stiff wrapper. Vedic and Technical 
Literature. Part iy. pp. iv. and 80. Philosophy and Law. 1879. Part III. 
Drama, Epics, Puranas and Tantras, Indices, 1880. 10s. each part. 


Burnell.—CatatocvE or a CottEctTion or Sanskrit Manuscripts. By 
A. U. Burnevyt, M.R.A.S., Madras Civil Service. Paut 1. Pedic Manuscripts. 
Fcap. 8vo. pp. 64, sewed. 1870. 2s. 


Burnell. Dayapacactoxr. Ten Sroxas rx Sanskrit, with English 
Translation. By A.C. BuRNELL, 8vo. pp. 11. 2s. 


Burnell.—Own tae Arnpra Scooor or Sanskrit Grammanrans. Their 
Place in the Sanskrit and Subordinate Literatures. By A. C..BURNELL. 8vo. 
pp. 120. 10s. 6d. 

Burnell.—Tue SimavipninasrAumana (being the Third Brihmana) 
of the Sama Veda. Edited, together with the Commentary of Sayana, an 
English Translation, Introduction, and Index of Words, by A. C. BurNELL. 
Volume |.—Text and Commentary, with Introduction. 8vo. pp. xxxviii. and 
104. 12s. 62. 


Burnell.— Tue AxgsHeyasranmana (being the fourth Brahmana) or 
THE Sama VEDA. The Sanskrit Text. Edited, together with Extracts from the 
Commentary of Sayana, etc. An Introduction and Index of Words. By A. C. 
Burneut, Ph.D. 8vo, pp. 51 and 109. 10s. 6d. 


Burnell.—TxHe DevatapHyayaBrauMana (being the Fifth Brahmana) 
of the Sama Veda. The Sanskrit Text edited, with the Commentary of Sayana, 
an Index of Words, etc., by A. C. Burnett, M.R.A.S. 8vo. and ‘rans, 
pp. 34. 5a. 

Burnell.—Tue Jammniya Text or THE ARSHEYABRABMANA OF THE 
Sima Veda. Edited in Sanskrit by A. C. Buxne.t, Ph. D. 8vo. sewed, pp. 
56. 78. 6d. | 


Burnell. — Tox SamurropanisnapBranmana (Being the Seventh 
Brihmana) of the Sama Veda. ‘The Sanskrit Text. With a Commentary, an 
Index of Words, etc. Edited by A. C. BuRNELL, Ph.D. 8vo. stiff boards, 
pp. 86. 7s. 6d. 

Burnell.—TxHe Vamcasraumana (being the Eighth Brahmana) of the 
Sama Veda. Edited, together with the Commentary of Sayana, a Preface and 
Index of Words, by A. C. Burmnexi, M.R.A.S., etc. 8vo. sewed, pp. xliii., 
12, and xii., with 2 coloured plates. 10s. 6d. 

Catalogue or Sansxxrr Works Puintrp in Inpi, offered for 
Sale at the affixed nett prices by Triisnex & Co. 16mo. pp. 52. Js. 


Chintamon.—A CommuEnTary oN THE TEXT oF THE Buacavap-Giri; 
or, the Discourse between Krishna and Arjuna of Divine Matters. A Sanscrit 
Philosophical Poem. With a few Introductory Papers. By Hurrycuunp 
CHINTAMON, Political Agent to H. H. the Guicowar Mulhar Rao Maharajeh 
of Baroda. Post 8vo. cloth, pp. 118. 6s. 

Clark.—Mxoenapvra, tHE CLocp Messencer. Poem of Kalidasa. 
Translated by the late Rev. Tuomas Cuarx, M.A. Fecap. 8vo. pp. 64, 
wrapper. 1882 Is. 

Colebrooke.—The Life and Miscellaneous Essays of Henry Thomas 
Colebrooke. The Biography by his son, Sir T. E. Corzzrooxs, Bart., M.P. 
The Essays edited by Professor Cowell. In 3 vols. 

Vol. I. The Life. With Portrait and Map. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. xii. and 492. 


14a, 
Vols. II. and III. The Essays. A New Edition, with Notes by E. B. Cowell, 


Professor of Sanskrit at Cambridge. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 544, and x. 
and 620. 1873. 28%. 
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Cowell and Eggeling.—Caratocuz or Buppaist Sanskrit MANUSCRIPTS 
in the Possession of the Royal Asiatic Society (Hodgson Collection). By Pro- 
fessors E. B. CoweLt and J. EGGeuine. 8vo.sd., pp. 56. 2s. 6d. 


Cowell.—Sarva Darsanwa Samonana. See ‘‘Triibner’s Oriental Series,” 
page 5. 

Da Cunha.—Tuer Sanyaprar Knanpa or THE SKANDA PuRANA; & 
Mythological, Historical and Geographical Accoant of Western India. First 


edition of the Sanskrit Text, with various readings. By J. Gerson Da Cunua, 
M.R.C.S. and L.M. Eng., L.R.C.P. Edinb., ete. 8vo. bds. pp. 680. £1 Is. — 


Davies.—Hinpv Purmosopny. See ‘Triibner’s Oriental Series,’’ 
page 4. 
Davies.— Buacavap Gira. See “ Triibner’s Oriental Series,” page 5. 


Dutt.— Kines or Kisuufra: being a Translation of the Sanskrita Work 
Rajataranggini of Kahlana Pandita. By J. Cu. Durr. 12mo. paper, pp. v. 302, 
and xxii. 4s. . 


Gautama.—Tue Insrrrures or Gavrama. See Auctores Sanserits. 


Goldstucker—A Dictionary, Sansxnit AND EnatisH, extended and 
improved from the Second Edition of the Dictionary of Professor H. H. Wirson} 
with his sanction and concurrence. Together with a Supplement, Grammatica, 
Appendices, and an Index, serving as a Sanskrit-t:nglish Vocabulary. By 
TuHeopor GotpstickEr. Parts I. to VI. dto. pp. 400. 1856-1863. 6s. each 


Goldstacker.—Panin1: His Place in Sanskrit Literature. An Inves- 
tigation of some Literary and Chronological Questions which may be settled by 
a study of his Work. A separate impression of the Preface to the Facsimile of 
MS. No. 17 in the Library of Her Majesty’s Home Government for India, 
which contains a portion of the MaNava-Kacpa-Sutra, with the Commentary 
of KuMARiLA-Swanin. By Tueopor Gotpsticxer. Imperial 8vo. pp 
268, cloth. £2 2s. 


Gough.—PutLosopxy or tHE Upanisnaps. See Triibner’s Oriental 
Series, page 6. 

Griffith Scenes From THE Ramayana, Mecuaputa, ETc. Translated 
by Ratpu TH. Guirritx, M.A., Principal of the Benares College. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. pp. xviii., 244, cloth. 6s. 


Contients.— Preface—Ayodhya—Ravan Doomed—The Birth of Rama—The Heir apparent— 
Manthara’s Guile—Dasaratha’s Oath—The Step-mother Mother and Son—The Triumph of 
Love—Farewell!—The Hermit’s Son—The Trial of Truth—The Forest—The Hape of Sita— 
Rama’s Despair—The Messenger Cloud—Khumbakarna—The Suppliant Dove—True Glory— 
Feed the Poor—The Wise Scholar. 


Griffith.—Tue Rimutyan or VAtuixt. Translated into English verse. 
By Raven T. H. Guirritru, M.A., Principal of the Benares College. 5 vols. 

Vol. |., containing Books I. and II. Demy 8vo. pp. xxxii. 440, cloth. 
1870. 18s. ut of print. 

Vol. II., containing Book II., with additional Notes and Index of Names. 
Demy 8vo. pp. 50+, cloth. 18s. Out of print. 

Vol. ItI. Demy 8vo. pp. v. and 371, cloth. 1872 15s. 

Vol. 1V. Demy 8vo. pp. viii. and 432, 1873. 18s. 

Vol. V. Demy 8vo. pp. 368, cloth. 1875. 165s. 


Griffith —KAvipisa’s BiztH of THE War Gop. See ‘ Triibner’s 
Oriental Series,”’ page 3. 
Haas.—Cutalogue of Sanskrit and Pali Books in the Library of the 


British Museum. By Dr. Exnet Haas. Printed by Permission of the British 
Museum, 4to. cloth, pp. 200. £1 Is. : 
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Haug.—Txe Arrarzya BRanMANAM OF THE Ric VepA: containing the 
Earliest Speculations of the Brahmans on the meaning of the Sacrificial Prayers, 
and on the Origin, Performance, and Sense of the Rites of the Vedic Religion. 
Edited, Translated, and Explained by Mantin Havo, Ph.D., Superintendent of 
Sanskrit Studies in the Poona College, etc., etc. In 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 
Vol. I. Contents: Sanskrit Text, with Preface, Introductory Essay, and a Map 
of the Sacrificial Compound at the Soma Sacrifice, pp. 312. Vol. II. Transla- 
tion with Notes, pp. 544. £2 2s. 


Hunter.—Cartatocve or Sansxerr Manuscripts (Buddhist) Collected 
in Nep&l by B. H. Honoson, late Resident at the Court of Nepal. Compiled 
from Lists in Calcutta, France, and England. By W. W. Hunter, C.1.E., 
LL.D. 8vo. pp. 28, wrapper. 1880. 2s. 


Jacob.—Hixvu Pantneism. See “ Triibner’s Oriental Series,” page 4. 


Jaiminiya-Nyaya-Mala-Vistara —See under Avucrores SanscnirI. 


Kaésika.—A Commentary on Panrnt’s Grammatical ApHorisus. By 
Panpit JayApitya. Edited by Panpit BALA SAstnf, Prof. Sansk. Coll., 
Benares, First part, 8vo. pp. #90. Part II. pp. 474. 16s. each part. 


Kern.—Tuz AnyaspHatiya, with the Commentary Bhatadipika of 
Paramadigvara, edited by Dr. H. Kgnn. 4to. pp. xii. and 107. 9s. 


Kern.— Tue Bruat-Sanarri; or, Complete System of Natural 
Astrology of Varaha-Mihira Translated from Sanskrit into English by Dr. H. 
Kern, lrofessor of Sanskrit at the University of Leyden. Part 1. 8vo. pp. 50, 
stitched. Parts 2 and 3pp.51-154. Part 4 pp. 155-210. Part 5 pp. 211-266. 
Part 6 pp. 267-330. Price 2s. each part. [ Will be completed in Nine Parts. 


Kielhorn.—A Grammar or THE Sanskrit Lancuace. By F. Krerporn, 
Ph.D., Superintendent of Sanskrit Studies in Deccan College, Registered 
under Act xxv. of 1867. Demy 8vo. pp. xvi. 260. cloth. 1870. 10s. 6d. 


Kielhorn.— KAtryAyana anp Patanzatt. Their Relation to each other 
and to Panini. By F. Krzuuorn, Ph. D., Prof. of Orient. Lang. Poona. 8vo. 
pp. 64. 1876. 3s. 6d. 


Laghu Kaumud{. A Sanskrit Grammar. By Varadaréja. With an English 
Version, Commentary, and References. By James R. BaLttantrne, LL.D., 
ete of the Sanskrit College, Benares. 8vo. pp. xxxvi. and 424, cloth. 

} lls. 6d. 


Lanman.—On Noun-Inflection in the Veda. By R. Lanman, Asso- 
ciate Professor for Sanskrit in the Johns Hopkins University. 8vo. pp. 276, 
wrapper. 1880, 10s. 


Mahabharata.—Transtatrp into Hinpr for Madan Mohun Bhatt, by 
KrIsHNACHANDRADHARMADHIKAKIN, of Benares. Containing all but the 
Harivansa. 8 vols. 8vo. cloth. pp. 574, 810, and 1106, £3 3e. 


Mahabhérata (in Sanskrit), with the Commentary of Nilakantha. In 
Eighteen Books: Book I. Adi Parvan, fol. 248, II. Sabh4 do. fol. 82. 111. Vana 
do. fol. 312. IV. Vir&ta do. fol. 62. V. Udyoga do. fol. 180. V1. Bhfshma do. 
fol. 189. VII. Drona do. fol. 215. VIII. Riri do fol. 115. IX. Salya do. 
fol. 42, X. Sauptika do. fol. 19. XI. Strf do, fol. 19. XII. Santi do.:— 
a. R&jadharma, fol. 128; 5. Apadharma, fol. 41; ¢. Mokshadharma, fol. 290. 
XIII. Anus&sana Parvan, fol. 207. XIV. Aswamedhika do. fol. 78. XV. Asra- 
mavfsika do. fol. 26. XVI. Mausala do. fol. 7. XVII. Mah&prasthanika do. 
fol. 3. XVIII. Swargarokana dv. fol. 8. Printed with movable types. Oblong 
folio. Bombay, 1863. £12128.  .- 
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Maha-Vira-Charita; or, the Adventures of the Great Hero Rama. 


An Indian [rama in Seven Acts. Translated into English Prose from the 
Sanskrit of Bhavabbijti. By Jown Pickrokp, M.A. Crown 8vo. cloth. 5s. 


Maino-i-Khard (The Book of the).—The Pazand and Sanskrit Texts 
(in Roman characters) as arranged by Neriosengh Dhaval, in the fifteenth 
century. With an English translation, a Glossary of the Pazand texts, con- 
taining the Sanskrit, Rosian, and Pahlavi equivalents, a sketch of Pazand Gram- 
mar, and an Introduction. By E. W. West. 8vo. sewed, pp. 484. 1871. 16s. 


Manava-Kalpa-Sutra ; being a portion of this ancient Work on Vaidik 
Rites, together with the Commentary of KumMARILA-SwaAMIN. A Facsimile of 
the MS. No. 17, in the Library of Her Majesty's Home Government for India. 
With a Preface by THEopur Gorpstiicxer. Oblong folio, pp. 268 of letter- 
press and 121 leaves of facsimiles. Cloth. £4 4s. 


Mandlik.—Tue YdAsNavarkya Smnitr, Complete in Original, with an 
English Translation and Notes. With an Introduction on the Sources of, and 
Appendices containing Notes on various Topics of Hindu Law. By V. N. 

ANDLIK. 2 vols. in one. Roy. 8vo. pp. Text 177, and Transl. pp. lxxxvii. and 
532. Bombay, 1880. £3. 


Megha-Duta (The). (Cloud-Messenger.) By Kalidasa. Translated 
from the Sanskrit into English verse, with Notes and Illustrations. By the 
late H. H. Wivson, M.A., F.R.S., Boden Professor of Sanskrit in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, etc.,etc. The Vocabulary by Francis JoHNson, sometime 
Professor of Oriental Languages at the College of the Honourable the East India 
Company, Haileybury. New Edition. 4to. cloth, pp. xi. and 180. 10s. 6d, 


Muir.—Transtations from Sanskrit Writers. See ‘‘ Triibner’s Oriental 
Series,’ page 3. 


Muir.—Onrerat Sanskrit Texts, on the Origin and History of the 
People of India, their Religion and Institutions. Collected, Translated, and 
Illustrated by Joun Murr, Esq., D.C.L., LL.D., Ph.D. 


Vol. I. Mythical and Legendary Accounts of the Origin of Caste, with an Inquiry 
into its existence in the Vedic Age. Second Edition, re-written and greatly enlarged. 
8vo. pp. xx. 532, cloth. 1868. 21s. 


Vol. II. The Trans-Himalayan Origin of the Hindus, and their Affinity with the 
Western Branches of the Aryan Race. Second Edition, revised, with Additions. 
8vo. pp. xxxii. and 512, cloth. 1871. 21s. 


Vol. III. The Vedas: Opinions of their Authors, and of later Indian Writers, on 
their Origin, Inspiration, and Authority. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 
8vo. pp. xxxii. 312, cloth. 1868. 16s. 


Vol. IV. Comparison of the Vedic with the later representations of the principal 
Indian Deities. Second Edition Revised. 8vo. pp. xvi. and 524, cloth. 1873. 21s. 


Vol. V. Contributions to a Knowledge of the Cosmogony, Mythology, Religious 
Tdeas, Life and Manners of the Indians in the Vedic Age. Third tion. 8vo. 
pp. xvi. 49 , c:oth, 1884. 21s. 


Nagananda; or THE Joy or rHE Snaxe-Wortp. A Buddhist Drama 
in Five Acts. Translated into English Prose, with Explanatory Notes, from the 
Sanskrit of Sri-Harsha-Deva. By Pater Boyp, B.A., Sanskrit Scholar of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. With an Introduction by Professor Cow Lu. 
Crown 8vo., pp. xvi. and 100, cloth. 48. 6d. 
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Nalopékhyfénam.—Srory or Naa; an Episode of the Maha-Bharata. 
The Sanskrit Text, with Vocabulary, Analysis, and Introduction. By Monrer 
aoe M.A. The Metrical Translation by the Very Rev. H. H. Mirman, 

-D. 8vo.cl. 15s. 


Naradiya Dharma Sastram; or, THE Instrrores or Nanapa. Trans- 
lated for the First Time from the unpublished Sanskrit original. By Dr. Juzivs 
JouLy, University, Wurzburg. With a Preface, Notes chiefly critical, an Index 
of Quotations from Narada in the principal Indian Digests, and a general Index. 
Crown 8vo., pp. xxxv. 144, cloth. 10s. 6d. 


Oppert.—List of Sanskrit Manuscripts in Private Libraries of 
Southern India. Compiled, Arranged, and Indexed, by Gustav Oppest, 
Ph.D. Vol. I. Royal 8vo. cloth, pp. 620. 1880. 21s. 


Oppert.—On tHE Weapons, Army OncGanizaTION, AND PorrricaL Maxis 
of the Ancient Hindus. With Special Reference to Gunpowder and Fire Arms. 
By G. Opperr. 8vo. sewed, pp. vi. and 162. Madras, 1880. 7s. 64. 


Patanjali—Tse VyAkarana-ManAsnAsnya or Patanyatt. Edited 
by F. Kretuorn, Ph.D., Professor of Oriental Languages, Deccan College. 
Vol. I., Part I. pp. 200. 8s. 6d. 


Ramayan of Valmiki.—5 vols. See under GrirriruH. 


Ram Jasan.— A Sanskrit anpD Fnexiso Dicrionary. Being an 
Abridgment of Professor Wilson’s Dictionary. With an Appendix explaining 
the use of Affixes in Sanskrit. By Pandit Ram Jasan, Queen’s College, 
Benares. Published under the Patronage of the Government, N.W.P. Royal 
8vo. cloth, pp. ii. and 707. 28s. 


Rig-Veda Sanhita—A Cotecrion or Ancient Hinpv Hywns. 
Constituting the First Ashtaka, or Book of the Rig-veda; the oldest authority 
for the religious and social institutions of the Hindus. Translated from the 
Original Sanskrit by the late H. H. Witson, M.A. Secona Edition, with a 
Bae by Dr. Fitzepwanp Hay. Vol. I. 8vo. cloth, pp. lii. and 348. 

rice 21s. 


Rig-Veda Sanhita.—A Collection of Ancient Hindu Hymns, consti- 
tuting the Fifth to Eighth Ashtakas, or books of the Rig-Veda, the oldest 
Authority for the Religious and Social Institutions of the Hindus. Translated 
from the Original Sanskrit by the late Ilonace Hayman Witson. M.A., 
F.R.S., ete. Edited by E. B. Cowrxt, M.A., Principal of the Calcutta 
Sauskrit College. Vol. IV. 8vo. cloth, pp. 214. 14s. 

A few copies of Vols. II. and III. still left. [ Vols. V. and VI. in the Press. 


Rig-Veda-Sanhita: Taz Sacrep Hymns or rHR Branmans. Trane- 
lated and explained by F. Max Miirr. M.A., LL.D., Fellow of All Souls’ 
College, Professor of Comparative Philology at Oxford, Foreign Member of the 
Institute of France, etc., etc. Vol. 1. Hywns to the Maruts, or the Storm- 
Gods. 8vo. cloth, pp. clii. and 264. 1869. 12s, 6d. 


Rig-Veda.— Tut Hymnsortue Ric-Vepa in the Samhitaand Pada Texts. 
Reprinted from the Editio Princeps. By F. Max MOLveEr, M.A., ete. Second 
edition, With the Two Texts on Parallel Pages. In 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 1700, 
sewed. 1877 32s. 


Sabdakalpadruma, the well-known Sanskrit Dictionary of Razkz 
Rapuakanta Deva. In Bengali characters, 4to. Parts 1 to 40. (In 
course of publication.) 3s. 6d. each part. 


Sima-Vidhina-Brahmana. With the Commentary of Sayana. Edited, 
with Notes, Translation, and Index, by A. C. Burnett, M.R.A.S. Vol. 1. 
ates Commentary. With Introduction. 8vo. cloth, pp. xxxvili. and 104. 
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Sakuntala.—A Sanszzrr Drama in Seven Acts. Edited by Monier 
Witirams, M.A. Second Edition. 8vo.cl. $1 ls. 


Sakuntala.— KArmAsa’s ical The Bengalf Recension. With 
Critical Notes, Edited by Ricuarp Piscxe. 8vo. cloth, pp. xi. and 210. 14s. 


Sarva-Sabda-Sambodhini; ox, Toe Compiere Sanskrit Dicrionaky. 
In Telugu characters. 4to. cloth, pp. 1078. £2 15s. 


Surya-Siddhanta (Translation of the).—See Whitney. 
Taittiriya-Praticakhya.—See Waurrney. 


Tarkavachaspati.—Vacnaspatya, a Comprehensive Dictionary, in Ten 
Parts. Compiled by TaraNatHa Tarxavacnaspati, Professor of Grammar 
and Philosophy in the Government Sanskrit College of Calcutta. An Alpha- 
betically Arranged Dictionary, with a Grammatical Introduction and Copious 
Citations from the Grammarians and Scholiasts, from the Vedas, etc. Parts I. 
to XIII. 4to. paper. 1873-6. 18s. each Part. 


Thibaut.—Tue Strvastrras. English Translation, with an Intro- 
duction. By G. Tursaut, Ph.D., Anglo-Sanskrit Professor Benares College. 
8vo. cloth, pp. 47, with 4 Plates. 5s. 


Thibaut.—ConrrRIBUTIONS TO THE EXPLANATION OF JYOTISHA-VEDANGA 
By G. Tursaut, Ph.D. 8vo. pp. 27. 1s. 6d. 


Triibner’s Bibliotheca Sanscrita. A Catalogue of Sanskrit Litera- 
ture, chiefly panes in Europe. To which is added a Catalogue of Sanskrit 
Works printed in India; and a Catalogue of Pali Books. Constantly for sale 
by Triibner & Co. Cr. 8vo. sd., pp. 84. 28. 6d. 


Vardhamana.—See Auctores Sanscriti, page 82. 


Vedarthayatna (The); or, an Attempt to Interpret the Vedas. A 
Marathi and English Translation of the Rig Veda, with the Original Samhita 
and Pada Texts in Sanskrit. Parts I. to VIII. 8vo. pp. 1—896. Price 
3s. 6d. each. 


Vishnu-Purana (The); a System of Hindu Mythology and Tradition. 
Translated from the original Sanskrit, and Illustrated by Notes derived chiefly 
from other Purfnas. By the late H. H. Wiztson, M.A., F.R.S., Boden Pro- 
fessor of Sanskrit in the University of Oxford, etc., etc. Edited by Fitz- 
EDWARD HAtu. In 6 vols. 8vo. Vol. I. pp. cxl. and 200; Vol. II. pp. 3438: 
Vol. LIT. pp. 8348: Vol. LV. pp. 346, cloth; Vol. V. Part I. pp. 392, cloth. 
10s. 6d. each. Vol. V., Part it, containing the Index, compiled by Fitzedward 
Hall. S8vo. cloth, pp. 268. 12s. 


Weber.—On roe RAmiyana. By Dr. Atsrecut Weser, Berlin. 
Translated from the German by the Rev. D. C. Boyd, M.A. Reprinted from 
“The Indian Antiquary.”’ Feap. 8vo. sewed, pp. 130. 9s. 


Weber.—Inpran Lrirerature. See ‘‘Tribner’s Oriental Series,” 
page 3. 
Whitney.—Arnanva Vena Pritichkaya; or, Céunak{yé Caturadhyé- 


yik& (The). Text, Translation, and Notes. By WiLtiam v, Wuitney, Pro- 
fessor of Sanskrit in Yale College. 8vo. pp. 286, boards. £1 11s. 6d. 


Whitney.—Surya-Sippuanta (Translation of the): A Text-book of 
Hindu Astronomy, with Notes and an Appendix, containing additional Notes 
and Tables, Calcu.ations of Eclipses, a Stellar Map, and Indexes. By the 
Rev. E. Buxosss. Edited by W. D. Wuitngy. 8vo. pp. iv. and 354, 
boards. £1 lls. 6d. 
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Whitney.—TArrrrfya-Priticdxknya, with its Commentary, the 
Tribhashyaratna: Text, Translation, and Notes. By W. D. Wuitnxy, Prof. 
of Sanskrit in Yale College, New Haven. 8vo. pp. 469. 1871. £1 5s. 


Whitney.—Index Verborum to the Published Text of the Atharva- 
Veda. By William Dwight Whitney, Professor in Yale College. (Vol. XII. of 
the American Oriental Society). Imp. 8vo. pp. 384, wide margin, wrapper. 
1881. £1 5s. 


Whitney.—A Sansrait Grammar, including both the Classical Lan- 
guage, and the Older Language, and the Older Dialects, of Veda and Brahmana. 
8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 486. 1879. 12s. 


Williams.—A Dictionary, Enezrish anp Sanscrit. By Monier 
Witttams, M.A. Published under the Patronage ofthe Honourable East India 
Company. 4to. pp. xii. 862,cloth. 1851. £3 3s. 


Williams.—A Sansxart-Enciisx Dicrionary, Etymologically and 
Philologically arranged, with special reference to Greek, Latin, German, Anglo- 
Saxon, English, and other cognate Indo-European Languages. By Monier 
Wiirams, M.A., Boden Professor of Sanskrit. 4to. cloth, pp. xxv. and 1186 
£4 14s. 6d. 


Williams.—A Pracrican Grammar or THE Sanskrit LanevacE, ar- 
ranged with reference to the Classical Languages of Europe, for the use of 
En, lish Students, by Monrgr Wittiams, M.A. 1877. Fourth Edition, 
Revised. 8vo. cloth. 15s. 


Wilson.— Works of the late Horack Harman Witson, M.A., F.R.S., 
Member of the Royal Asiatic Societies of Calcutta and Paris, and of the Oriental 
Soc. of Germany, etc., and Boden Prof. of Sanskrit in the University of 
Oxford. 

Vols. I. and II. Essays anp Lecrvurrs chiefly on the Religion of the Hindus, 
by the late H. H. Wixzson, M.A., F.R.S., ete. Collected and Edited by Dr. 
REINHOLD Rost, 2 vols. cloth, pp xiii. and 399, vi. and 416, 21s. 

Vols. 111, 1V.and V. Essays ANALYTICAL, CRITICAL, AND PHILOLOGICAL, ON 
SuRsPcTSs CONNRCTED WITH SaNskRIT LitBRaTURE. Collected and Edited by 
Dr. Reinuotp Rost. 3 vols. Svo. pp. 408, 406, and 390, cloth. Price 36s. 

Vols. VI., VII, VEIL, IX. and X., Part I. Visuxo Purdnd, a System op 
Hinpu Mytuo.tocy anp Trapvition. Vols. I. to V. Translated from the 
original Sanskrit, and Illustrated by Notes derived chiefly from other Pur4nas. 
By the late H. H. Wixson, Edited by Fitzepwarvn Haty, M.A., D.C.L., 
Oxon. &vo., pp. cxl. and 200; 344; 344; 346, cloth. 2d. 12s. 6d. 

Vol. X., Part 2, containing the Index to, and completing the Vishnu Pur4an&, 
compiled by Fitzedward Hall. 8vo. cloth. pp. 268. 12s. 

Vols. XI. and XII. Saizer Specimens or THE THRATRE OF THE Hrnpvs. Trans- 
lated from the Original Sanskrit. By the late Horace Hayman Wi1son, M.A,, 
F.R.S, 3rd corrected Ed. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. lxi. and 384 ; and iv. and 418, cl. 2)s 


Wilson.—Sexect Specimens oF THE THEATRE OF THE Hinpus. Trans- 
lated from the Original Sanskrit. By the late Horace Hayman Witson, 
M A., F.R.S. Third corrected edition. 2 vols. 8vo., pp. Ixxi. and 384; iv. 
and 418,“cloth. 2ls. 


CONTENTS. 


Vol. I.—Preface—Treatise on the Dramatic System of the Hindus— Dramas translated from the 
Original Sanskrit—The Mrichchakati, or the Toy Cart—Vikram aand Urvasi, or the 
ae and the Nymph—Uttara R&éma Charitra, or continuation of the History of 

ma. 


Vol. I. —Dramus translated from the Original Sanskrit—Mal&ti and Madhava, or the Stolen 


Murriage—Mudr&é Rukshasa, or the Signet of the Minister—Ratnavalf, or the 
Necklace—Appendix, containing short accounts of different Dramas. 
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Wilson.—A Dicrionany ry Sansxnir ann Enauise. Translated, 
amended, and enlarged from an original compilation prepared by learned Natives 
for the College of Fort William by H. H. Wizson. The Third Edition edited 
by Jagunmohana Tarkalankara and Khettramohana Mookerjee. Published by 
Gyanendrachandra Rayachoudhuri and Brothers. 4to. pp. 1008. Calcutta, 
1874. £3 3s. 


Wilson (H. H.).—See also Megha Duta, Rig-Veda, and Vishnu- 
Purfina. 


Yajurveda.—Txe Waite Yasurvepa In THE Mapuyannina ReEceEn- 
sion. With the Commentary of Mahidhara. Complete in 36 parts. Large 
square 8vo. pp. 571. £4 10s. 





SHAN. 


Cushing.—Grammar or THE SHan Lanevacr. By the Rev. J. N. 
Cusuino. Large 8vo. pp. xii. and 60, boards. Rangoon, 1871. 9s. 


Cushing.—Elementary Handbook of the Shan Language. By the 
Rev. J. N. Cusuine, M A. Smali 4to. boards, pp. x.and122. 1880. 12s. 6d. 


Cushing.—A Shan and English Dictionary. By J. N. Cusurne, M.A. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 600. 1881. £1 Is. 6d. 





SINDHI. 
Trampp.—GramMak or THE Srnpur Lanevace. Compared with the 


Sanskrit-Prakrit and the Cognate Indian Vernaculars. By Dr. ERNest 
Txumpr. Printed by order of Her Majesty's Government for India. Demy 
8vo. sewed, pp. xvi, and 590. 15s. 





SINHALESE. 


Aratchy.—ArnerHa Waxya Dezpawnya, or a Collection of Sinhalese 
Proverbs, Maxims, Fables, etc. Translated into English. By A. M. 8S. 
ARATCHY. 8vo. pp. iv. and 84, sewel. Colombo, 1881. 2s. 6a. 


D’Alwis.—A Descrretive Catatoeve of Sanskrit, Pali, and Sinhalese 
Literary Works of Ceylon. By Jamzs D'Atwis, M.R.A.S. Vol. I. (all pub- 
lished) pp. xxxii. and 244, sewed. 1877. 88. 6d. 


Childers. Notes on THE Sinnatese Lanevacr. No. 1. On the 
Formation of the Plural of Neuter Nouns. By the late Prof. R. C. CaiLpErs. 
Demy $vo. ad., pp. 16. 1873. 1s. 


Mahawansa (The)—Tue Manawansa. From the Thirty-Seventh 
Chapter. Revised and edited, under orders of the Ceylon (-overnment, by 
H. Sumangale, and Don Andris de Silva Batuwantudawa. Vol. 1. Pali ‘ext 
in Sinhalese Character, pp. xxxii. and 436.—Vol. 11. Sinhalese Translation, 
pp. lii. and 378, half-bound. Colombo, 1877. £2 2s. 
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Steele.—Awn Easrenn Love-Srory. Kusa Jatakaya, a Buddhistic 
Legend. Rendered, for the first time, into English Verse (with notes) from the 
Sinhalese Poem of Alagiyavanna Mohottala, by Tuomas Sreexe, Ceylon 
Civil Service. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. xii. and 260. London, 1871. 6s. 





SUAHILI. 


Krapf.—Dicrionany or THE Suani Lanevaee. By the Rev. Dr. L. 
Krarr. With an Appendix, containing an outline of a Suahili Grammar. 
The Preface will contain a most interesting account of Dr. Krapf’s philological 
researches respecting the large family of African Languages extending from the 
Equator to the Cape of Good Hope, from the year 1843, up to the present time. 
Royal 8vo. pp. xl.-434, cloth. 1882. 30s. 





SYRIAC. 


Kalilah and Dinnah (The Book of). Translated from Arabic into 
Syriac. Edited by W. Wrieut, LL.D., Professor of Arabic in the University 
of Cambridge. 8vo. [In preparation. 


Phillips.—Tue Doctrine or Appar tHe Apostie. Now first Edited 
in a Complete Form in the Original Syriac, with an English Translation and 
Notes. By Georosr Puiturps, D.D., President of Queen’s College, Cambridge. 
8vo. pp. 122, cloth. 7s. 6d. 


Stoddard.— Grammar or THE Mopern Syriac Laneovaae, as spoken in 
Oroomiah, Persia, and in Koordistan. By Rev. D. T. Sroppaxp, Missionary of 
the American Board in Persia. Demy 8vo. bds., pp. 190. 10s. 6d. 
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Beschi.—C avis Humwantorvm Lirrerarom Susiimt1rrs Tamworicr [pro- 
matis. Auctore R. P. Consrantio Joserpuo Bgscuio, Soc. Jesu, in Madurensi 
Regno Missionario. Edited by the Rev. K. Inuergup, and printed for A. 
Burnell, Esq., ‘Tranquebar. 8vo. sewed, pp. 171. 10s. 6d. 


Lazarus.—A Tami Grammar designed for use in Colleges and Schools. 
By Joun Lazarus, B.A. Small 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 230. 1878. 5s. 64 


Lazarus.— A Tait Grammar, Designed for use in Colleges and Schools. 
By J. Lazarus. 12mo. cloth, pp. viii. and 230. London, 1879. 5s. 6d. 


Pope.—A Tamit Hanpsooxr; or, Full Introduction to the Common 
Dialect of that Language, on the plan of Oliendorff and Arnold. With copious 
Vocabularies, Appendices, containing Reading Lessons, Analyses of Letters, 
Deeds, Complaints, Official Documents By Rev. G, U. Porz. Third edition, 
8vo. cloth, pp. iv. and 388. 18s. 
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TELUGU. 


Arden.—A Procresstve Grammar oF THE TeELUau LanovacE, with 
Copious Examples and Exercises. In Three Parts. Part I. Introduction.— 
On the Alphabet and Orthography.—Outline Grammar, and Model Sentences, 
Part II. A Complete Grammar of the Colloquial Dialect. Part IIT. On the 
Grammatical Dialect used in Books. By A. H. Arpen, M.A., Missionary of 
the C. M. 8. Masulipatam. 8vo. sewed, pp. xiv. and 380. 14s. 


Arden.—A Companion Telugu Reader to Arden’s Progressive Telugu 
Grammar. 8vo. cloth, pp. 130. Madras, 1879. 7s. 6d. 


Carr.—Go( sus 8450/88. A Coxtecrion or Terucv Pnovenss, 


Translated, Illustrated, and Explained ; together with some Sanscrit Proverbs 
ee in the Devanagari and Telugu Characters. By Captain M. W. Carr, 
adras Staff Corps. One Vol. and Supplemnt, royal 8vo. pp. 488 and 148, 31s. 6d 





TIBETAN. 


Csoma de Korés.—A Dictionary Tibetan and English (only). By 
A. Caoma DE Koris. 4to. cloth, pp. xxii. and 352. Calcutta, 1834. £2 2s. 


Csoma de Kords.—A Grammar of the Tibetan Language. By A. 
Csoma DE Korés. 4to. sewed, pp. xii. and 204, and 40. 1834. 25s. 


Jaschke.— A Tisetan-Enexish Dictionary. With special reference to 

the prevailing dialects; to which is added an English-Tibttan Vocabulary. By 

H. A. Jascuxe, late Moravian Missionary at Kijelang, British Lahoul. Com- 

ve and published under the orders of the Secretary of State for India in 
ouncil. Royal 8vo. pp. xxii.-672, cloth. 30s. 


Jaschke.—Trsetan Grammar, By H. A. Jascuxe. Crown 8vo. pp. 
viii. and 104, cloth. 1883. 6s. 


Lewin.—A Manvat of Tibetan, being a Guide to the Colloquial Speech 
of ‘Tibet, in a Series of Progressive Exercises, prepared with the assistance of 
Yapa Ugyen Gyatsho by Major Tuomas Hexnert Lewin. Oblong 4to. cloth, 
pp. xi. and 176. 1879. £1 1s. 


Schiefner.—Tibetan Tales. See ‘‘ Triibner’s Oriental Series,”’ page 5. 
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Shaw.—A Sxercu or tae Turxr Lanevace. As Spoken in Eastern 
Turkistan (Kashghar and Yar - x Ropgext Barkiay SuHaw, F.KR.G.S., 






Political Agent. In Two Lists of Names of Birds and Plants 
by J. Scut.y, Surgeon, H. ‘army. 8vo. sewed, Part I., pp. 130. 
1875. 7s. 6d. ‘ 
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TURKISH. 


Arnold.—A Srrpre TranstrreraL GRAMMAR OF THE TURKISH LANGUAGE. 
Compiled from various sources. With Dialogues and Vucabulary. By Epowin 
ArnuLp, M.A., C.S.L, F.R.G.S, Pott 8vo. cloth, pp. 80. 1877. 2s. 6d. 


Gibb.—Orroxan Poems. Translated into English Verse in their 
Original Forms, with Introduction, Biographical Notices, and Notes. Fcap. 4to. 
pp. lvi. and 272. With a plate and 4 portraits. Cloth. By E. J. W. Giss. 
1882. £1 le. 


Hopkins. ELemMentTary GramMMaR OF THE TurkIsH Lanevace. With 
a few Easy Exercises. By F. L. Horxins. M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge. Cr. 8vo. cloth, pp. 48. 1877. 3s. 6d. 


Redhouse.—On the History, System, and Varieties of Turkish Poetry, 
Illustrated by Selections in the Original, and in English Paraphrase. With a 
notice of the Islamic Doctrine of the Immortality of Woman's Soul in the 
Future State. By J. W. Repuovse, M.R.A.S. Demy 8vo. pp 64. 1879. 
(Reprinted from the Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature) sewed, 
1s. 6d.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Redhouse.—Tnre Turkish Campaicner’s Vape-Mrecum or Otroman 
CoLLoquiAL LANGUAGE; containing a concise Ottoman Grammar; a carefully 
selected Vocabulary, alphabetically arranged, in two parts, English and Turkish, 
and Turkish and English: also a few Familiar Dialogues; the whole in English 
characters. By J. W. Repuouse, F.R.A.S. Third Edition. Oblong 32mo 
pp. vili.-372, limp cloth. 1882. 6s. 


Redhouse.—A Simpitirrep GramMaR oF THE Orroman-TURKISH 
Lanovuace. By J. W. Repnovss, M.R.A.S. Crown 8vo. pp. xii.-204, 
cloth. 1884. 10s. 6d. 





UMBRIAN. 


Newman.—Tue Trxt or THE Ieuvine Inscrrerions, with interlinear 
Latin Translation and Notes. By Francis W. Newman, late Professor of 
Latin at University College, London. 8vo. pp. xvi. and 54, sewed. 1868. 2g. 





URIYA. 
Browne.—Awn Unryd4 Priwer tn Roman Cuanacrer. By J. F. Browns, 
B.C.S. Crown 8vo. pp. 32, cloth. 1882. 2s. 6d. 


Maltby.—A Practica Hanpnroox or THe Urrya or Oprrya Lanevaee. 
By Tuomas J. Mattsy, Madras C.S. 8vo. pp. xiii. and 201. 1874. 10s. 6d. 
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